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To  the  Honorable^  the 
(^Wisconsin: 

Gbntlbmkw  —  The  i 
anoe  of  propagating  fis 
''artificial  propagation 
ture,  chapter  211  (G.  L 
rectly  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Ba 
163,  to  be  expended  aa 
three  hundred  and  sixt 
and  fish  commissionerB 
pend  it  in  promoting  f 
Band  dollars  were  appii 
liberal  sum  of  ten  thouf 
and  the  commission  en 
the  governor,  ex-offlcio 
In  April  following)  the 
work  assigned  it,  and  a 
1— Fish  Com. 


1 


s 


commenced.  The  small  sums  thei 
quate  to  the  field  of  labor,  but  not 
action  of  the  state  in  recognizing 
tention  of  our  people  to  its  gre 
safely  assume  that  no  state  enterp 
couragement  and  support  than  t 
results  of  our  expenditures  and  oi 
or  a  year;  the  millions  of  fry  de] 
streams,  must  have  time  to  matun 
fish  here  and  there,  and  we  know 
develop  and  grow,  and  materially 
of  our  people.  The  states  which 
for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  ar 
outlay,  and  there  is  no  abatement 
the  work.  The  national  goverr 
■work  for  this  object,  takes  the  1 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  sta 
provided  with  fish  commissioners, 
two  fully  organized  in  this  indui 
backward  step.  All  the  leading  j 
in  money,  and  in  encouraging  ski! 
our  Canadian  neighbors  are  also  ] 
gy  and  great  profit. 

It  is  less  than  thirty  years  sine 
was  commenced  in  Europe;  now 
growing  of  grapes  or  grain.     Wh 
the  increase,  the  supply  is  inexha 
states,  had  not  the  ingenuity  of 
and  artificially  propagate  the  fii 
ponds,  and  rivers,  would  long  sir 
habitants.     While  this  system  of 
tively  new  to  our  higher  civil iz 
the  heathen  and  barbarous  natio 
notably  the  Chinese,  have    for 
largely  upon  fish  reared  in  aid  of 
far  greater  profit  than  an  acre  of 

So  much  is  published  in  respe( 
icals,  in  our  reports  of  United  S 
in  the  great  educator  of  the  pec 


ers  will  show  that  the  expenditu 
corresponding  spirit  by  the  stat 
devotilig  much  labor  in  propagat 
Upper  Canada  is  doing  her  full 
has  a  large  hatchery  for  these  va 
troit.  In  1876,  it  had  a  capacity 
room  for  doubling  that  number. 
I  their  full  share,  and  the  reports  i 

!  ing.     We  beg  leave  to  assure  th 

I  ties  are  meeting  Wisconsin  full 

■ 

j  our  great  lakes.     So  soon  as  the 

opened  up,  that  region  should  re 
Superior  white  fish  and  trout  a 
world.  All  that  region  of  couni 
lakes — many  of  the  streams  ha 
many  yet  remain.  Notwithstar 
however,  being  slaughtered  in 
ported  of  1,500  pounds  being  i 
ago,  by  means  of  nets,  and  shi] 
countable  reason,  good  friends 
slaughtering  goes  on. 

This  complaint  is  not  confine 
eral  in  all  the  states.  In  Cana< 
fish  wardens,  the  waters  are  ge 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  att 
cessitj  of  taking  steps  to  cone 
dams  constructed  over  and  acr 
has  a  legal  right  to  obstruct  t1 
their  native  waters.  Very  ma 
being  taken  by  wholesale  at  tl 
when  the  fish  are  making  tbei 
beds.  These  dams  are  a  proli 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
ways  would  entail  considerab 
we  shall  regret;  but  the  wa; 
what  the  cost.  A  few  years 
appropriated  (we  think)  $85,C 
taries  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
dollars  would  build  all   the    i 


I 


urea  of  oar  state  are  being  met  in  a 
itcB  contiguouH  to  ua.  Michigan  is 
atitig  the  white  fish  and  lake  trout, 
share.  The  Canadian  government 
arietiea  at  Windsor,  opposite  to  De- 
ty  for  hatching  25,000,000  eggs,  and 
Minnesotaand  lowaare  also  doing 
1  from  those  states  are  highly  gratify- 
,he  legislature  that  these  communi- 
1  half-way  iu  the  matter  of  stockinf; 
le  northern  part  of  the  state  is  fully 
receive  careful  attention.  The  Lake 
are  the  best  fresh  water  fish  in  the 
ntryis  full  of  cold,  clear,  deep-water 
lave  been  full  of  speckled  trout,  and 
inding  severe  penal  statutes,  they  are, 
n  a  cruel  manner.  One  case  is  re- 
■  taken  by  one  person,  a  year  or  two 
lipped  to  Chicago.  For  some  unac- 
3  to  fish  hesitate  to  prosecute,  and  the 

led  to  this  state.  It  seems  to  be  gen- 
ada,  by  the  judicious  appointment  of 
;enerally  protected. 
;tention  of  the  legislature  to  the  ne- 
tnpel  the  making  of  fish-ways  around 
iross  our  rivers  and  streams.  No  man 
the  free  passage  of  fish  up  and  down 
any  cases  are  being  reported  of  fish 
the  foot  of  dams  at  seasons  of  the  year 
iir  way  up  stream  to  their  spawning 
lific  source  of  injury  to  the  fish.  We 
n  many  cases  the  construction  of  fish- 
ble  expense  upon  mill-owners.  This 
lys  should  be  constructed,  no  matter 
,  ^o  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
000  to  build  fish-ways  upon  the  tribu- 
within  her  borders.  A  few  thousand 
fish-ways  needed  in  this  state;  and  in 


the  future,  no  stream  should  h 
provision  being  made  for  the  p 
in  the  absence  of  any  statute  < 
pie  in  running  streams  wheth' 
Every  owner  of  a  mill-dam  can 
We  do  not  believe  that  presc 
off  the  free  passage  of  the  fish 
stream  in  which  they  swim.  I 
in  derogation  of  private  rights 

In  accordance  with  our  own 
urgent  request  of  many  of  ou 
owners,  we  earnestly  call  the 
subject. 

In  our  last  report,  we  gave 
Milwaukee  and  Madison.  At 
Bioriers  upon  the  liberality  of 
works  very  superior  accomod 
city  gives  the  commission  wa 
will  thus  deal  with  us,  we  are 
government  we  are  glad  to  a< 
liberal  encouragement,  and  ni 
employees  having  in  charge  thi 
to  this  establishment  during  th 
thousands.  The  uniform  kind 
sons  in  charge  of  these  worl 
in  the  warmet  terms.  It  is  qu 
should  be  excited  at  the  idea  i 
natural,  means,  and  the  hatche 
been  visited  by  very  many  inc 
istry  at  the  Nine-Springs  ins 
thousands  of  names  since  1876 

Our  contract  with  Supt.  C< 
tember  last.  With  his  facility 
entrusted  to  his  care,  no  mann 
ing  and  the  impregnating  of 
complete  success.  It  was  our 
these  beautiful  springs.  Tber 
change.  The  Superintendent 
with  them  as  to  quantity,  cht 
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supervision  three  additional  pounds  were  con 
mer.  There  are  nine  now,  large  and  small, 
be  needed  for  some  time  to  come. 

In  one  of  these  ponds  we  have  about  2,^ 
year  we  put  into  our  ponds  of  breeders,  2,0C 
which  the  spawn  was  taken  for  the  hatch  of 
trout   which  Mr.  Com  stock  handled,  and 
named  in  his  report.     About  300  of  the  trc 
pond  in  which  they  were  kept,  in  August, 
caught.     With   this  loss,  and  the  usual 
handling  of  fish  in  taking  eggs,  our  crop 
to  about  800.     This  necessitated  the  pui 
Mr.  Palmer  corresponded  with  fish  brec 
the  state  with  a  view  to  a  purchase  outsici 
suiting  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  w(i 
breeders  from  the  extensive  ponds  of 
man,  their  offer  being  the  lowest.    ThiSi 
ers  was  placed  in  in  the  ponds  at  the  Vl 
part  of  October,  in  good  condition,     i' 
pears  in  the  report  of  the  secretary 
governor's  office. 

This  is  the  last  purchase  we  shal 
breeders.  From  them,  we  expect  to 
impregnated  eggs.  With  the  20,00 
ponds  of  the  fry  of  1877  (eggs  of  las 
from  which  we  can  obtain  millions  o 

This  purchase  of  breeders,  from 
been  the  subject  of  criticism,  from 
one  of  the  commissioners.      Had  'w^ 
ers'  rates,  the  cost  would  have  \>ee 
other  establishment  in  the  ^rvest   cc 
of  trout.     The  enterprise  vras  ne-w 
start,  or  omit  the  propagation  of  1 
While  the  cultivation  of    the    "wh 
leading  purpose,  and   the  lake  tr^ 
sured  that  the  public  want    requ.'  i 
have  a  place.     They  are    easily- 
good  size,  and  are  a  universal    ff 
see  the  time  when  the  speckled 
of  the  poor  man  in  abundanceL. 


"""■«' »iU  ,^, 

oomi 

t  trout.    Last  and  l 

'«''kIed),from  ity  o 

lese  were  the  the  1 

tJie  1  "9,000  W 

'en  from  the  ^                         comr 

'  were  never  f                        take 

tending  the  \                        a  fisl 

»as  redused  genti 

3  breeders.  \                        a  wo 

If  parts  of  IcDOT 

ision;  con-  qoali 

>taii]  1,500  emp] 

*        TIL-                         """'a   and  Doug-  \                                   trips 

»est.     ihia  additional  stocfc  or  breed-  he  bi 

ds  at  the  Madison  Hatchery  in  the  first  worl 

ridition.    A  Btatement  of  the  coat  aj^  edge 

aecreury  and  treasurer,  on  file  in  t.\^^  ^                      youn 

^  will 
eries 
tioni 


1  we  shall  be  compe/ferf  to  mat, 
!xpect  to  obtain  not  less  than  ?^v         "' 

he  20,000  speckled  trout  no^^°'*^*^  ^hiio 

...        ^    in  the 


satis: 


g3  of  last  year),  we  shall  have    ^^  ^ 

Him.  of  eggs.  ^"»''="  .otio 

,  from  Messrs.  Mann  &  Dt^  W 

,,  from  tie  tact  that  Mr        ™'°'  ""^  Well 

^  "ousman  is 
Mwepurchaaedtie  a^,„^^^^^j_ 

-e  been  greatly  increased  _  ,tii.  „„  ^ 

S.1  oouW  have  fn,nish,d  that  number  ' 

n^yv  and  wo  were  cnn-     .i    . 

<..!     .    J.       ,  .     ""P'lled  to  get  a 
of  tile  ^adinir  fisK  fr,  .  .  MS 

...     ,,     '      *^'<"  inland  streams, 
white  fisli  must  »»« 

V.  ate,  oo„,titiite  our 
»  trout  next,  W6  „,  „,,,„j,,,„  „.  W«. 

.quires  that  th.  .p^ai^d  t„„t  .hall  ^ 

ily  raised,  are  hardy,  ,„d  ,,„„  to  .  •  *^« 

'  f'TOrite  at  the  tnu,     ^^  hope  to  tl"  1 

sd  trout  e.„  be  seen  upon  the  table 
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6,295,000  young  white  fish, 'whicb  were  d'lsti 
er's  report. 

This  output  of  8,000,000  young  fish  ' 
equaled  by  any  establishment  in  the  first 
our  success  is  due  to  two  things:  In  the 
itself,  which  neither  in  location  nor  appc 
and  in  the  second  place  to  the  ability,  ca 
superintendent  Welsher,  and  his  assistant 
in  discharging  their  duties. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  establish 
divided  as  follows :  Paid  superinten 
board  of  Welsher's  men,  $374.15;  paic 
dry  items,  $335.05;  paid  getting  whitel 
tributing  young  fish,  $227.15. 

This  makes  the  cost  of  the  young 
thousand,  distributed  in  the  streams  i 
another  year,  this  cost  can  be  redace< 
starting  now  enterprises,  we  have  ha 
ation.  One  item,  however,  I  have  n 
is  the  cost  of  distribution,  to  whicb 
tention.  We  put  out  8,000,000  fisb, 
$227.15,and  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
ried  so  far  and  spread  as  widely  for  tl 
this  we  are  indebted  to  the  transp 
ern  Union  R.  R.  Co.,  the  C,  M.  & 
R.  R.  Co.,  the  Wisconsin  Central 
and  American  Express  Cooipaniet 
and  the  Goodrich  Transportatio 
free  and  passed  and  kept  the  me 

The  thanks  of  the  board  are  c 
panics  for  the  courtesies  'wbicb 
these  the  only  gentlemen  to  'w 
*  chief  engineer  Lane,  of  tbe  "boi 
us  some  favor;  and  to  tbe  en; 
works,  Messrs.  McMillan.  &nd. 
and  almost  hourly  kindnesses;; 
house  seems  to  take  as  mucb  i 
his  own,  and  our  printer's  exj:  i 
age,  which  says,  "  t^wo  Tamili 


lich  were  distributed  as  per  Mr.  Welsli- 

young  fish  I  think  has  never  been 
,  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and 
igs:  In  the  first  place,  to  the  hatchery 
on  nor  appointments  can  be  excelled; 
e  ability,  care  and  attention  shown  by 
his  assistants,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Lyons, 

le  establishment  have  been  |3,796.22, 
uperintendent  Welsher  $1,535;  paid 
4.15;  paid  labor,  $1,037.61;  paid  sun- 
ng  whitefish  spawn,  $287.26;  paid  dis- 

e  young  fish  less  than  fifty  cents  per 
streams  and  lakes  of  the  state,  and  in 
I  reduced  somewhat,  tor  like  all  people 
have  had  to  pay  something  for  inform- 
have  no  hopes  of  reducing,  and  that 
which  I  would  especially  call  your  at- 
X)  fish, at  atotalcoBtfordiBtributing,of 
ly  say  that  never  were  as  many  fish  car- 
Y  for  the  same  amount  of  money,  and  for 
ransportation  companies.  The  West- 
M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
ntral  R-  R-  Co.,  and  the  United  States 
anies,  all  carried  our  fish  and  cans  free, 
tation  Company  both  carried  the  fish 
I  men  while  on  their  trips, 
re  due  to  the  managers  of  these  com- 
ch  they  so  freely  extended.  Nor  are 
whom  we  are  under  obligations,  but 
joard  of  public  works,  is  forever  doing 
engineers  in  charge  at  the  pumping 
I  Hamilton,  we  are  indebted  for  daily 
b;  in  fact  every  man  about  the  engine 
I  interest  in  the  hatchery  as  if  it  were 
perience  tends  to  disprove  the  old  ad- 
ies  can't  live  at  peat'e  in  one  house." 


/ 
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And  now  a  few  suggestion 

Superintendent  Wetsher  h 
ing  whitefish  spawn,  called  b 
it  somewhat,  not  enough  to  i 
pend  upon  that  alone,  but  ei 
that  it  will  be  a  great  assistai 

I  would  therefore  recomm 
the  hatcheries  the  coming  w 
exceed  twenty,  and  at  a  cost 

With  these  and  the  Holtor 
die  from  twelve  to  fifteen  r 
more  expense  than  was  incui 
he  be  instructed  to  procure  i 
mend  that  about  2,000,000  sj 
this  will  give  us  as  many  fry 


superintende; 


To  the  Honorable,  the  Fish 
consin: 

Having  been  entrusted  wit 
ing  establishment  at  this  poii 
workings  and  progress  of  the 
tion. 

Entering  into  your  emplo' 
ployed  in  the  erection  of  a  su 
ing,  from  August  till  about  tl 

The  first  trip  made  for  spa 
and  from  that  date  up  to  the 
trout  were  procured.  The  ar 
to  3,000,000,  of  which  numbei 
distributed  in  different  lakes 


A  tabular  statemeDt  of  the 
placed  in  each  lake,  in  what  cc 


No. 


40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

100.000 

40,  ono 

100,000 
40,000 

100, 000 
40. 000 
40.000 
40.000 
40,000 
40.000 

100,000 
40,000 
40.000 
40,000 
16.000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 

600, 000 


Trout... 

a    •     .  U*/a     .     .     • 

. .  do. . . . 

•  •   ■  vl' I •  •  «   • 

•  •    •  Uv*  •    •    ■    ■ 

. . .do. . . 

•  •  •  vJ  \9  •   ■  •   • 

•  •     vll*/  •    •    •    • 

. .  do. . . 

•  ■  ■  ^1  ^/  •  •  •  • 

•  •  « UU •  •  •  • 

. .  .do  . . . 

•  •  •  UvJ  •  •  •  • 

■  •    •  v-lvf  •    •    •    • 

. .  .do. . . . 

•  ■     •  vX  w  •    •    •    • 

•  a     •  U '  '  ■    •    •     • 

•  •  •  UIJ  •  •  •  • 

■  «  •  Uv/  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  Uvf  •  •  •  • 

. .  do ... . 

•  ■    •  vlvf  •    •    •    • 

•  •  •  uo  •  •  •  • 

•  •     •  viv   •    ■    ■    • 


Brown*8,  Racl; 
Delayaa,  Wab 
Troy  Lake,  Wj 
Oconomowoc, 
Pine  Lake,  W 
Pewaukee  Lai 
Lake  Ripley, 
In  hatchinelii 
Fox  Lake,  Dc 
tiwan  and  Bih 
Bass  Lake,  St. 
Twin  Lakes,  { 
Little  Green  1 
Green  Lake,  ( 
Cedar  Lake,  "^ 
Elkhart  Lake 
Long  Lake,  C 
Lake  Klla,  M 
Lake  Pleasan 
Landerdale,  ^ 
Clear  Lake,  1 
North  Lake, 
Nagawicka  1 
Ocauchee  La 
Lake  Michig 


Making  a  total  of  1,736,000 
occasions  attended  with  succc 
that  our  labors  will  in  a  few  j 

The  ova  of  the  white  fish  t 
great  lakes.  Some  were  pro- 
Michigan,  Pensaukee, Wiscc 
amount  procured  reach  the 
number  90  per  cent,  hatchec 
at  which  they  were  depositee 

1,000,000  —  Racine.  Pla 
harbor.    Monday  evening,  A 

1,000,000  —  Manitowoc. 
Rivers.     Wednesday  momii 

1,000,000—  G^r«€n  Bay. 

saukee  about  ten  miles.     F 

dition. 

tpjaate 
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order  of  distribution,  the  number 
□odition,  etc.,  is  herewith  annexed : 


Lakes. 

Remarks. ' 

ne  count 

May  10,  1877. 
May  10,  1877. 
May  22,  1877. 
May  87,  1877. 
May  26,  1877. 
May  88, 1877. 

WaHkeeha  county 

ce,  Waukesba county 

May  18,  1877. 
May  11,  1877. 
May  18,  1877. 
May  14,  1877. 
May  14,  1877. 
May  32,1877. 
May  21.  1877. 
May    7,1877. 
May    8,1877. 
May  23,  1877. 
May  28.  1877. 
May  23,  1877, 
May  33, 1877. 
May  24,  1877. 
May  30, 1877. 
May  80, 1877. 
May  30, 1877. 
May  28,    39, 
and  SO  187^. 

dge  county 

er  Lakes,  Columbia  county 
Crois  county 

,ake,  Green  Lahe  county. . 

Ireen  Lake  county 

FiBhmirtnn  county 

Shetioygan  county 

IwHukee  counry 

;  Walworth  county. 

akp.  Waukesha  county 

;e,  Waukesha  county 

lake  trout.  The  deposits  were  on  all 
s,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
lars  receive  a  substantial  return. 
jre  prooured  at  various  points  on  the 
ired  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  Saugatuok, 
.sin,  and  Escanaba,  Michigan.  The 
arga  number  of  7,000,000,  of  which 
and   the  following  shows  the  points 

ed  between  Racine  point  and  Racine 
nil  16,  1877.  In  good  condition. 
lanted  between  Manitowoc  and  Two 
,  April  11, 1877.  In  good  condition, 
'lanted  in  Green  Bay,  north  of  Pen- 
Jay,  April  27, 1877.    In  good  con- 

\  good  COBdltkllW 


iOfldO— Elk  Sart  ZaH.  Plai 
1877. 

3,255,000—  White  Finh  Bay,  A 
times  from  April  6,  to  April  27,  187 

Total  number  of  whitefish  plantei 

The  foregoing  is  a  substantial  ao< 
this  house;  and  in  concluding  this  1 
sincere  thanks  to  your  honorable  bo 
ous  treatment  which  I  received  at  ; 
in  assisting  me  in  this  past  season'^ 
receive,  at  your  hands,  kind  considi 
Yours  respectfi 


MiLWAKKE,  May  30, 1877. 
To  the  Fish  Commissioners,  state  t 
LuDiNGTON,  Hon.  Wm.  Welch 
P.  R.  Hot,  Hon.  H.  F.  Doosman 


DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  FRY  FR^ 
Ma 

Wm.  Welch,  Esq.,  Pret.  of  Fish 
Dbar  Sik:  As  superintendent  i 
ing  the  past  year,  I  beg  leave  to  r* 
of  the  speckled  trout  and  Califomii 
planted.  The  spawn  (about  200,OC 
self  from  the  breeders  now  in  the 
them.  The  hatch  was  upwards  of 
mon  were  also  hatched  here;  85,00 
and  of  these,  upwards  of  95  per  cei 
proved  to  be  very  strong  and  heall 
not  be  beaten  anywhere.  Those  i 
growth  and  very  healthy.    The  sc 


speckled  trout  kept  for  future 
rieties  of  fish  in  the  ponds,  '^ 
salmon,  are  doing  well.  The 
600  in  number — are  thrivii 
These  are  designed  for  breed< 

I  remain  tr 


STATEMENT  OF  DISTRI 
WISCONSIN  STATE 

BY  M.  D.  COMeTOGl 

CALIFO 

Spirit  Lake,  Bank  county 

Geneva  Lake,  Walworth  couoty . . 
Wautoma  Lake,  Waushara  county 
Ocjnomowoc  Lake,  Waukesha  C( 

Mendota  Lake,  Dane  county 

Brown's  Lake,  Racine  county . . . 
Three  Mile  Lake,  Chippewa  coud 
Pond  at  Hatchery  (Welch  pond). . 
Bichland  Center,  Richland  county 

Total 

BRC 

Lancaster.  Giant  c6uDty 

Iowa,  Mineral  Point 

Crawford,  delivered  at  Boscobel . . 

Dodgeville 

Sauk  and  Richland,  at  Lone  Rock 

Coon  Valley,  Vernon  county 

Wautoma,  Waukesha  county 

Sparta,  Monroe  couDty 

Nine  Spring  Creek. . :  

Sykes*  Spring 

Pond  at  Hatchery 

Head  of  Token  Creek,  Dane  conn 
Hay  Meadow  Creek,  Vernon  couc 

Total 
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jse,  and  as  breeders..  The  other  va- 
;h  the  exception  of  the  laad-locked 
hree  year  old  California  salmon  — 
;,  and  will  soon   want  more  room. 


ly  yours, 


M.  D.  COMSTOCK, 

Snperintendent . 


UTION    OF  FISH   FROM   THE 
[ATCHERY,  AT  MADISON. 

STATB  8UPBRINTKM)BHT. 

NIA  SALMON. 

10,000 

15,000 

6.000 

nty 4,800 

IS, 800 

2.400 

3,500 

8,000 

2,000 

87,500 

)K  TROUT. 

IS, 000 

15,000 

25.000 

5,000 

15,000 

15,000 

10,000 

15.000 

10.000 

4,000 

80,000 

' 5,000 

7 15,000 

179,000 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  size, 
of  those  small  lakes  situated  witi 
the  commiesioners  issued  the  fol 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  State  Fish  Comi 
correctly  what  species  of  fish  will  Lh 
in  whole  or  ia  port  in  jour  county,  h 
we  wish  filled  out  with  groal  care, 
Welch,  at  Madison. 

If  jon  cannot  personally  attend  1 
the  hands  of  some  eenlleman  who  w 
the  desired  informatiaD: 

Name  of  lake, ;  Size, ;  I 

rocky,  sandy,  muddy? ;  Size  of  si 

flowiog  out  of  it. 
Which  ot  the  following  species  of 
Cisco.  Per 

Block  Basa.  Sun 

Sturgeon.  8u< 

White  Bass.  Pic 

Gur.Pike. 
-  Also,  please  name  any  other  varle 
lake. 
Draw  a  line  through  the  species  ol 
By  devoting  care  and  att«Dtloa  to 
vor  on  the  Commissioners. 

Trul 


A  copy  was  forwarded  to  the 
so  far  as  this  could  be  ascertain 
out  and  returned,  affording  infc 
will  enable  them  to  judge  unde 
be  most  suitable  to  stock  those 

We  shall  continue  these  invt 
will  secure  a  mass  of  facts  that 
the  capabilities  of  our  lakes,  th 
fish  best  suited  to  each  location 

One  of  the  commissioners  1 
study  of  the  kind  of  food  consii 
most  valuable  varieties  will  be 

The  food  of  the  genus  Coregi 
Gamtnaruajilicemus  and  Sot/ 


ceedinglj  small  moUusks  belc 
lAmnacB. 

That  section  of  whitefish  ] 
jaws  constitutes  the  genus  Ai 
*'  siscos  "  feed  largely  on  crust 
and,  in  consequence,  will,  at  c 
freely.  One  species  of  this  8< 
depths  of  several  of  our  small 

The  salmon  trout,  salmo  na 
smallest  species  of  whitefish 
species  of  little  value.  This  • 
this  large  trout  should  devoi 
gonus  alba^  there  would  be 
propagating  it  for  the  purpos 
the  whitefish  is  also  largely  ] 
stroy  the  better  kind. 

We  have  but  little  fear  thai 
lake  will  serve  as  food  for  the 

All  species  of  bass  feed  pai 
aquatic  insects.  There  is  one 
occupation  of  catching  craw 
Pomoxya  hexacanthus.  We 
stance  have  found  anything  bu 
may  be  known  by  the  six-spi: 
this  variety.  It  is  a  beautiful 
in  length  and  nearly  half  as  m 
the  veteran  ichthyologist  of  C 
it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  oi 
is  equal  to  the  best.  It  is  dei 
lion."  We  intend  to  propagal 
stock  the  shallow  and  grassy  L 
fore  long,  those  living  in  the 
with  hook  and  line,  to  suppl; 
superior  food. 

As  we  have  already  suggest 
and  lake  trout  must  be  kept  st 
of  the  commission.  Supt.  W( 
question,  and  has  watched  the 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  that 


ig   to  the  genera  Ptaidium  snd 

ng  sharp  noses  and  long  under 
osofnua.  Although  these  smaller 
ioa,  they  do  not  refuse  small  fish, 
in  seasons,  take  the  baited  hook 
}n   of  whitefish  inhabits  the  cool 

IS. 

ychus,  subsists  principally  on  the 
own,  the  ATgyrosomua,  Hoyi,  a 
;ov©ry  Is  of  practical  value,  for  if 
;he  young  of  the  whitefish,  core' 
V©  doubts  of  the  expediency  of 
f  stocking  Lake  Miofaigftn,  where 
ied,  lest  the  less  valuable  fish  de- 

le  young  whitefish  placed  in  the 
ut. 

■  on  crustaceans,  and  the  larrjB  of 
ecies,  however,  which  pursues  the 
I.  This  is  the  six-spined  bass, 
re  examined  many,  and  in  no  in- 
irawfieh  in  the  stomach.  This  fish 
rays  on  the  back,  a  peculiarity  of 
h,  measuring  from  six  to  ten  inches 
1  in  breadth.     Prof.  J.  S.  Kirtland, 

0,  says  of  this  fish:  "For  beauty, 
lur  Ohio  species,  and  aa  a  pan  fish, 
ned  to  become  the  fish  for  the  mil- 
the  fish  at  the  State  Hatchery,  and 
ea  with  this  valuable  bass,  and  be- 
cinity  of  such  lakes  will  be  able, 
their  tables  abundantly  with  this 

1,  the  propagation  of  the  whitefish 
idijy  in  view  as  the  leading  purpose 
sher  has  devoted  much  care  to  the 
abits  of  the  whitefish  with  interest, 
iriety  of  fish  should  be  hatched  in 
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lake  water,  and  at  as  low  a  temper 
As  yet,  no  experiment  in  feeding  tl 
succeeded.  We  are  not  without 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  this  6: 
is  experimenting  on  that  subject  w 
to  the  commission,  and  we  shall  80( 
subject  of  hatching  this  fish  and  th 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  of  May  la 
the  general  public,  and  particularly 


FISH  HAI 

[From  tb«  Mil  wu 

Wll 

Having  been  a  constant  reader  < 
time  past,  and  having  seen  numeroi 
gatiou  of  fish,  I  wish  to  explain  t( 
ence  in  hatching  the  lake  trout  an< 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  a  laq 
in  fish  culture,  to  locate  their  hatcl 
some  springs,  using  the  water  fro 
batching  the  different  varieties  ol 
those  above  mentioned.  You  are 
the  temperature  of  spring  water  i 
F.  T.  The  ova  of  the  lake  trout 
water  of  that  temperature  would  ii 
days  time,  and,  after  the  absorp 
would  be  planted  in  the  waters  of 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  suppose 
or  whitefish  is  taken  in  the  early  d 
hatching  house  and  placed  in  a  1 
turned  on,  at  a  temperature  of  44 
temperature  until  the  fish  are  bat< 
have  them  on  our  hands  as  early  t 
80  days,  would  we  not  have  thei 


January?    Would  it  then  be  pn 
still  frozen  over  with  ice? 

Now  I  am  satisfied,  from  m^ 
that  in  hatching  them  in  80,  90 
and  serious  mistake.  And  ah 
nature,  which,  I  contend,  we  n 
insure  a  genuine  success.  The 
for  a  time  wholly  upon  the  anii 
as  it  does  not  exist  to  any  exte 
but  little  faith  that  young  fish  c 
would  be  able  to  find  sufficient 

I  will  give  you  my  experi 
spoken  of  in  the  natural  wa 
season  now  drawing  to  a  close 
the  truth  of  my  remarks,  an( 
hatching  the  different  varietii 
trout  and  white 6sh. 

I  was  employed  by  the  fish 
con  sin  as  superintendent  of  th 
are  located  in  the  basement  o 
here,  the  Pumping  Works  of 
the  city  with  water  from  Lalj 
the  water  for  the  fish  hatchin; 

The  first  lake  trout  eggs  of 
on  the  20th  of  October,  and 
the  10th  of  November,  eggs 
They  are  now  all  hatched  < 
Now  supposing  those  eggs  tl 
taken  on  the  10th  of  Noven 
eggs  were  placed  in  the  hous 
has  been  182  days.  There  ^^ 
the  whitefish  placed  in  the  1 
vember.  The  incubation  pc 
that  it  requires  at  least  the 
species  deposited  naturallj 
can  be  no  doubt.  Therefoi 
water  of  the  same  tempera! 
in,  that  it  takes  from  145  U 
from  135  to  165  days  for  tli< 


s.bl8  10  pl«nt  them  io  the  lakes 

.perience  i»  hatching  lake  fi.h, 
100  day»  wo  make  •  very  grave 
hat  it  is  not  in  conformity  »ith 
,  follow  as  closely  as  possible  to 
ng  fish,  especially  whitofish,  feed 
iul«  contained  in  the  water,  and, 
1  water  while  frozen  over,  I  have 
.sited  at  such  a  season  of  the  year 
,d  to  sustain  life. 

,  in  hatching  tbo  two  varietio. 
namely,  lakewater,  during  the 
that  you  will  bo  able  to  judge  of 
,e  virtue  of  using  lake  water  in 
f  iiah  of  our  lakes,  especially  the 

.mmissionersoftheslatoot  Wis- 
tato  Hatching  House.  The  rooms 
o  Engine  House,  or,  as  it  is  called 
city  of  Milwaukee,  which  supphos 
lichigan,  and  which  also  furnishes 
ipartmont  direct  from  the  lake. 
B  season  were  placed  in  the  house 
rly  every  day  from  that  dale  until 
re  each  day  placed  in  the  bou«i. 

the  last  of  them  hatching  to-day. 
wore  hatched  to-day  wero  the  ones 
.  that  being  the  last  day  that  trout 
,'o  find  that  the  period-of  incubation 
,. ISO.  large  quantity  of  the  ova  of 
.0  between  the  1st  and  aoth  of  No- 
J  ranging  from  140  to  165  days,  and 
.o  length  of  time  to  hatch  the  samo 
.,he  parent  fish  in  tho  lakes,  there 
,0  find  by  our  experience  in  using 

that  the  fish  live,  breed  and  prosper 
(0  days  to  hatch  the  lake  trout,  and 
hitefish,  or  thereabouts. 


Now  what  I'claim  is  this,  that 
waters  for  hatching  lake  fish,  and 
is  most  essential  and  necessary  to 
by  hatching  the  ova  in  water  at  e 
quent  duration  of  incubation,  it 
spring  months,  when  the  bright,  v 
removed  th  e  icy  ooat  from  the  I 
every  day  increase  in  warm  th,  an< 
oient  food  for  the  maintenance  ol 
sorbed  the  supply  nature  has  pi 
conditions  their  survival  is  placed 
perience  of  two  successive  seasc 
water.  The  average  temperatur. 
1876,  to  May  1, 1877,  was  35^  d. 


POPULAR  NAMES  OF  THE 
FISH    ARTIFICIALLY    P 
FACTS  ABOUT  FISH. 

California  salmon,  land-locked 
wbitefish,  Mackinaw  or  lake  trout. 
Other  varieties,  bass,  pickerel,  pe 
ferred  from  one  place  to  another, 
introduced  into  eastern  waters. 

The  eggs  of  the  California  sain 
other  varieties  in  about  same  tin 
days;  lake  trout  173  to  190  day 
days — governed  much  by  tempo 
ture  gives  stronger  fry. 

The  female  salmon  yields  1,000 
whitefish  yields  about  10,000  eg 
Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy  is  awarded  the  ore. 
the  White  Fish  (see  Prot.  Baird's 
lake  trout  and  the  speckled  trou 
Fourteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  i 
3  — Fish  Com. 


lus  having  been  taken  from  one  1 
four  pounds,  the  calculation  beii 
weight. 

We  expect,  in  the  course  of  a 
in  respect  to  the  fish  planted  I 
general  work.  We  notice  that 
Pes  Moines  rivers  have  returnc 
fish,  as  yet,  we  have  not  undert 
California  Salmon  placed  in  the 
we  also  hope  may  return  to  the 
The  success  which  has  attendei] 
assurances  of  complete  success, 
formation  of  private  fish  breedei 
of  California  salmon  in  ponds  w 
expense  incurred.  There  are  i 
be  artificially  raised,  which  will 
and  money  expended. 

The  state  has  a  thoroughly  e: 
Mr.  N.  K.  Fairbank,  of  Chicagc 
where  he  has  a  summer  residei 
upon  that  lake.  This  is  the  t 
pursued  fish  propagation  upon 
Lake  Geneva  nearly  9,000,00( 
1875, 17,000  Oswego  bass;  in 
whitefish,  50,000  brook  trout,  ] 
ifornia  salmon;  in  1877,  1,000,< 
4,500,000  wall-eyed  pike,  100,( 
trout.  For  this  season  he  has 
nia  salmon,  which  are  now  li' 
he  will  receive  large  quantiti 
weeks. 

The  result  of  his  labor  and  e 
interest  throughout  the  norths 
problem  whether  the  Califor] 
can  be  successfully  raised  in 
have  now  in  our  ponds,  600  of 
are  growing  finely,  and  prone 
epxih.  As  yet  they  have  yiel 
that  spawn  has  ever  been  tak 


le  lUackinair  trout,  iretghiDg  twenty- 
leing  made  by  countiDg  a  fractional 

'  a  year  or  two,  to  have  good  reports 
1  Lhis  year,  it  being  the  first  year  of 
at  the  shad  planted  in  the  Ohio  and 
□ed  in  considerable  numbers.  This 
irtaken  to  plant  in  our  waters.  The 
e  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
le  place  of  deposit  in  a  year  or  two. 
3d  the  work  in  other  states  gives  us 
1,  We  will  say,  however,  for  the  in- 
ers,  that  in  our  judgment  the  raising 
will  not  repay  them  for  the  labor  and 
many  other  kinds  of  fiah  which  can 
I  produce  greater  return  for  the  time 

lEBcient  co-worker  in  fiah  .culture  in 
o,  who  is  interested  in  Geneva  Lake, 
nee.  He  has  centralized  his  labors 
,hird  season  that  Mr.  Fatrbank  has 

a  large  scale.  He  has  deposited  in 
)  voung  food  fishes,  as  follows:  In 
1876,  250,000  salmon  trout,  113,000 
[,500,000  wall-eyed  pike,  20,000  Cal- 
KK)  salmon  trout,  100,000  whitefish, 
KM)  California  salmon,  108,000  brook 
successfully  hatched  200,000  Califor- 

ely  minnows  an  inch  in  length,  and 
53  of  fish  eggs  within  the  next  few 

:penditures  is  watched  for  with  deep 
est.  His  experiments  will  solve  the 
lia  salmon,  which  is  a  sea-going  6sh, 
our  inland  lakes.  Of  this  dsh,  we 
the  hatch  of  three  years  ago.  They 
ise  to  attain  several  pounds  weight 
led  no  spawn,  and  we  are  not  aware 
5n  from  those  artificially  rwsfed. 


We  submit  in  this  report  ou 
the  organization  of  the  present 
September  30,  1877.  It  was  i 
of  items  at  the  date  of  our  last 
ditioH  of  outstanding  claims 
ponds,  and  setting  in  motion  a 
that  our  work,  and  particularly 
is  considerable. 

At  our  annual  session,  held  a 
ber  last^,  the  entire  expenditun 
revised,  and  all  accounts  and 
lieve,  are  correct  in  every  part 
determined  to  ask  an  approprii 
1878,  and  up  to  the  close  of  thi 

The  commissioners  receive  i 
are  only  reimburwd  for  e^cpenE 

Dated  Madison,  November, '. 
HA 


8 
8 
6 

8 
12 
18 
18 
19 
28 
26 
28 
29 
80 
81 


TRIAI 
Septen 


2     Appropriation  1875. 


Appropriation  1876 

AppropriatiOD  1877 

First  National  Bank,  Milwa 
General  expense  account. . . 

Salmon  account 

Real  estate  account 

Milwaukee  hatchery 

Milwaukee  expense  account 
Madison  expense  account. . 

Breeding  fish 

P.  K.  Hoy,  com 

A.  Palmer,  com 

Wm.  Welch,  com 

H.  F.  Dousman,  com 


•  • 


Totals. 


Note. — The  secretary  and  trei 
cial  statement  showing  the  Itemc 
print  it  with  this  report.  Bat  thi 
chapter  82,  laws  of  1874,  very  pi 
Tided  by  law,  is  on  file  w  Ith  that 
are  on  file  in  the  governor's  office 


BALANCE. 
!r  30,  187r. 


e.ooooo 

(5DS  80 
247  90 
273  83 
G,Ge4  48 
1,171  88 
8,786  23 
2,664  78 

811  eo 

88  23 
194  80 
234  49 
179  92 

$16, 781  85 

irer,  Hr.  DouBinan,  has  prepared  a  fln&n- 
r  expenditures,  and  tt  was  our  purpose  to 
Mcretarf  or  state,  auder  the  provisioaB  of 
lerly  expunged  it.  That  exhibit,  M  pro- 
Qcet,  aod  subject  to  iospection.   Vouchers 
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The  undersigned  me 
Reform,  have  the  hono 
annual  report,  as  requii 

Respectfu 


T.  W.  Haight,  Secretai 
Madison,  December^  1 


Note.    The  illness  of  Mr. 
report. 

Erratum.    In  the  2l8t  l!n< 
of  the  line,  insert  the  words, 
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IISON  I.ITDINOTON, 

-of  the  State  Board  of  :Charitie,aad 
^"bmit  to  you.  herewith,  their  «eveoth 
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C.  H.  HASKINS, 
W.  W.  REED. 


h«  prevented  hiareadbg  or  8lgBi„gthi, 
eJ,anerthew.rd..aIP.«tthe  beginning 


I.     THE  BOARD  ANE 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  t 
Charities  and  Reform  (Dec.  13, 1876), 
been  held  as  followa: 

1.  At  the  Nenhall  House,  Milwauke 

2.  At  the  ofiioe  of  the  board  in  Madi 

3.  At  the  office  of  the  board,  Januar 

4.  At  the  office  of  the  board,  Februa 

5.  At  tbe  Newhall  House,  Milwauke 

6.  The  regular  annual  meeting  of  tbi 
son,  April  10, 1877,  being  the  second  ' 

7.  At  tbe  Simpson  House,  Waupun, 
iog  at  the  State  Frison  and  at  the  Nort 
April  17. 

8.  At  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
1877. 

9.  Regular  quarterly  meeting  of  tbe  1 
July  17,  1877,  being  the  third  Tuesday 

10.  At  the  office  of  the  Board,  Augu 

11.  Regular  quarterly  meeting  of  tbt 
16, 1877,  being  the  third  Tuesday  of  C 

13.  At  tbe  State  Prison,  Waupun,  14 

13.  At  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
1877. 

14.  At  the  Institute  for  tbe  Deaf  anc 
ber  14,  1877. 

15.  At  the  office  of  tbe  board  in  Mai 

16.  At  the  state  Hospital  for  tbe  InE 
16,  1877. 

2— CilfcB. 


17.  At  the  Ne\vhall  House, 

18.  At  the  Northern  Hospit 
ember  27, 1877. 

19.  At  the  Industrial  Schoc 
at  the  Newhall  house,  Milwai 

20.  At  the  office  of  board  ir 
At  each  of  the  meeting  em 

least  a  majority  of  the  board 
tions  of  members  have  taken 
eluded  here. 

The  work  of  the  board  per 
in  the  preceding  condensed  i 
lated  briefly  as  follows: 

At  the  meetings  from  Dec( 
inclusive,  were  considered  th 
the  state  institutions,  and  th 
for  the  year  1876. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  1 
plans  were  taken  into  considi 
]gBcted  by  the  legislature  to  b 
children,  and  for  conducting 
tions  during  the  current  yeai 
institutions  of  the  state  con 
were  also  discussed  at  lengtl 

At  the  regular  annual  me€ 
ration  of  the  same  subjects  w 
in  detail.  Andrew  E.  Elmo 
dent  of  the  board  for  the  ens 
Jefferson,  was  elected  vice-j 

The  meetings  of  April  16 

the  affairs  of  the  institution 

Amendments  were  made 

matter  of  provision  for  the 

cussed  at  the  quarterly  mee 

At  the  meeting  of  Augus 

members  to  attend  the  conf< 

ga,  and   various  matters  ^w 

discussed. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting 


iikee,  November  19,  1877. 
he  Insane  at  Winnebago,  Nov- 

<)ys  at  Waukesha,  continuing^ 
Bcember  5,  1877. 
)n,  December  13, 1877- 
d  above,  the  secretary,  and  at 
sen  present.     Other  consulta- 
various  times,  but  are  not  in- 

it  the  times  and  places  named 
F  meetings,  may  be  recapitu- 

i,  1876,  to  February  11,  1877, 
ja  and  estimates  of  certain  of 
ss  of  the  report  of  the  board 

members  were  present,  and 
>r  prosecuting  the  inquiry  di- 
nto  the  condition  of  imbecile 
na  to  Btate  and  local  institu- 
andition  of  the  jails  and  other 
n  the  purview  of  the  board, 

iie  10th  of  April,  the  oonside- 
d,  and  a  plan  of  work  adopted 
t  Howard,  was  elected  presi- 
,  and  W.  W.  Reed,  M.  D.,  of 

id  June  12,  related  chiefly  to 

ted. 

-laws  of  the  board,  and  the 

Bane  was  considered  and  dis- 

y- 

I  authorization  was  made  for 
barities  to  be  held  at  Sarato- 
province  of  the  board  were 

■  matters  for  recommendation 


by  the  board  were  considered,  the 
tutions  was  decided  on,  and  discus 
proposed  asylum  for  chronic  insan 
tution  for  feeble  minded  children. 

The  ensuing  meetings  of  the  b( 
were  devoted  principally  to  the  c< 
institutions  under  the  supervision 
each  of  the  institutions,  (with  ont 
respective  visits  of  the  State  Boa 
with  that  exception,  agreed  to  the 
vised  by  the  board  in  relation  to  1 
year,  and  incorporated  such  cbang 

The  meeting  of  Don.  13  was  f 
consideration  the  written  report 
changes  as  might  seem  desirable  t 

Besides  the  regular  proceeding: 
above  noted,  the  progress  of  insp< 
bouses  and  other  local  institulioi 
board,  from  time  to  time,  and  suci 
the  farther  prosecution  of  this  imp( 
All  of  the  county  jaila  and  poor-he 
current  year,  as  well  as  most  of  tl 
tions  of  similar  character.  l>Iearl 
inspected  by  the  secretary,  as  exe 
alone  or  in  company  with  one  of  ti 
members  have  made  supplemental 
had  already  been  visited  by  the  s 
the  visits  have  been  made  sole! 
was  delegated.  In  two  cases — th 
waunee — the  visits  were  made  I 
board,  and  who  were  specially  del 
formation.  In  both  of  these  insti 
tively  new  and  have  not  been  use 
oner  for  more  than  twenty-four  hi 

The  value  of  systematic  inspec 
rectional  houses  would  be  very  gi 
ered  than  the  moral  influence  th' 
immediate  control.  Before  the 
of  Charities  and  Reform,  the  mai 


I 


poor-house  was  substantially  a  c 
responsibility  to  the  outside  w( 
all  J  situated  in  the  least  accc 
counties,  and  were  visited  at  ; 
county  boards  of  supervisors,  fo 
rations  were  annually  made;  so 
the  county  boards  went  away  fi 
ing  any  more  of  the  inner  worl 
have  done  if  they  had  made  in 
the  same  state  of  affairs  exist 
natural  consequence,  both  jails 
coming  public  nuisances  and  a 
acute  mania  were  placed  in  t 
poor-houses  close  box-like  roo 
of  such  cases.  In  at  least  one 
box  without  light  or  ventilatioi 
machine  of  torture  recent  cas 
beyond  a  hope  of  recovery.  I 
and  that  they  do  not  is  due  to 
at  any  time  would  be  reported 
by  the  general  supervising  boa 

The  visits  of  this  board  are  f 
to  any  one  connected  in  any  'w 
inspected,  and,  consequently,  t 
day  shape.  The  only  disadvai 
the  fact  that  the  officers  of  th 
when  the' visits  are  made,  and 
as  to  needed  changes  might  h\ 
far  more  than  counterbalance! 
bility  of  a  visit  from  the  boarc 
ally  militates  against  any  tenc 
slovenly  methods  of  mana^em 
instances,  occur. 

The  improvement  of  county 
poorhouses,  for  the  obvious  re 
seldom  remains  more  than  t^ 
hands.  This  fact  renders  it  n 
tration  should  commence  at 
method  of  treating  prisoners, 


ae  corporation  without  any  visible 
d.  The  poor-bouEes  were  gener- 
ible  localities  of  their  respective 
fixed  seaeoD  of  tbe  year  by  the 
vbom  ample  and  deliberate  prepa- 
bat  it  is  safe  to  say  tbat,  as  a  rule, 
n  the  county  farms  without  know- 
3ga  of  the  places  than  they  would 
liries  at  the  court-houses.  About 
I  ID  relation  to  the  jails,  and,  as  a 
nd  poor-bouses  were  gradually  be- 
disgrace  to  ihe  state.  Victims  of 
I  dreariest  jail  cells,  and  in  some 
B  were  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
f  the  latter  class  of  institutions,  a 
was  built  in  the  cellar,  and  in  this 
I  of  insanity  were  speedily  placed 
present,  such  abuses  do  not  exist, 
e  knowledife  that  their  appearance 
)  the  authorities  and  to  tbe  public 
I  of  the  state. 

vays  made  without  previous  notice 
Y  with  tbe  jails  or  poorhouaes  to  be 
)  premises  are  found  in  their  every- 


ige 


of  this  method  of  visitation  is 


institutions  are  sometimes  absent 
hen  a  conference  with  such  officers 
desirable;  but  this  disadvantage  ie 
by  the  influence  of  the  known  lia- 
Lt  any  time,  which  liability  continu- 
ooy  towards  a  relapse  into  brutal  or 
it,  which  minrht  otherwise,  in  some 

lils  haa  not  been  as  marked  as  that  of 
)on  that  the  management  of  any  jail 
I  years  consecutively  in  Ihe  same 
sessary  that  every  new  jail  adminis- 
,he  beginning  to  learn  the  proper 
1  object  which  is  not  often  fully  at- 


tained before  the  management 
of  learn  ere.  Notwithstanding 
are  far  better  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  new  jails  have  beer 
tive  security  and  healthfulnest 
old  structures  will  be  replaced 
formerly  thought  sufficient  fo: 
terual  management,  also,  of  i 
modification  for  the  better,  th 
vents  this  from  being  so  rapid 

Without  a  general  supervis 
poor  bouses  is  retrogressive, 
older  states,  one  of  which  (Ma 
into  the  condition  of  its  char 
the  past  year.  From  the  lej 
who  had  charge  of  the  inves 
tracts,  premising  that  the  cop 
papers,  but  is  probably  correc 

In  introducing  his  report,  D 

"  It  is  painful  to  report  the 
the  public  institutions  were  ; 
that  anything  worse  ever  exis 
now,  be  says,  within  the  alms! 
hundred  insane  and  idiotic  pe< 
provision,  and  who  are  utterl 
and  ghastly  in  their  wretchet 
condition  and  management  o 
elsewhere.  With  one  or  two 
the  Bay  View  Asylum,  whiol 
tions  are  represented  as  well 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Duml 
a  '  monument  of  public  benefii 
the  counties  an  entirely  difi 
Chancellor's  report  represent! 
and  prostitution,  too  shockin 
template. 

"In  Allegheny  county  alma 
criminately  associated  without 
Most  of  the  insane  were  barn 


of  feeble  mind,  had  three  chili 
born  in  the  almshouse.    The  ] 
undoubtedly  the  child  of  a  ^ 
the  almshouse  is  an  abode  of 
are  comfortably  quartered  on 
-while  the  iivhite  inmates  dwell 
on  the  second  floor.     One  insi 
three  children  in  the  house,  al 
nocents  had  fortunately  been  i 
not  in  any  room  of  this  almsl 
such  as  were  found  were  di^ 
if  possible,  were  even  worse 
Every  room  was  in  a  dirty  con 
or  pillows,  and  in  several  roov 
county  is  as  filthy  and  objecti< 
ous  association  of  all  classes 
almshouse  the  male  departmen 
room,  bath-rooms,  and  even  th 
rooms. 

"The  Caroline  county  aim 
nursery  of  pollution,  not  the 
moral  and  physical  condition 
One  woman  was  the  mother  oi 
said  to  have  been  begotten  an 
colored  department  should  be 
be  an  injustice  to  the  pig  sty. 
men,  five  women,  two  childre 
other  living  things  too  nume 
one  was  a  centenarian,  two  w( 
and  two  were  young  girls,  ag* 
old  man  was  sick,  with  scare 
to  rest  his  aching  bones.  An 
take  of  the  coarse  and  badl^ 
too  weak  to  defend  his  scant 
that  quickly  gulped  it  down, 
ery  is  rarely  seen,  and  a  moi 
imagined. 

**  In  Cecil  county  almshous 
for  males  and  females  are  sep 


k 
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a  with  her,  two  of  whom  had  been 
ngest,  ail  infunt  of  six  raontbe,  was 
e  man.  In  Anne  Arundel  county, 
isery.  The  keeper  and  hia  family 
a  firat  floor  of  the  main  building, 
^ether  in  unrestricted  concubinage 
woman,  aged  about  30,  had  borne 
gotten  by  the  inmates.  These  in- 
-.  to  an  orphan  asylum.  There  was 
ie  a  bed  or  pillow  fit  for  use,  and 
ingly  filthy.  The  negro  quarters, 
in  those  occupied  by  the  whites, 
on,  the  beds  filthy,  without  sheets 
lO  beds.  The  common  jail  of  this 
)le  as  the  almshouse,  a  promisou- 
isting.  In  the  Baltimore  county 
as  so  overcrowded  that  the  dining- 
ater  closets  were  used  for  lodging 

ise  is  a  mockery  of  charity  and 
htest  attempt  being  paid  to  the 
;he  paupers  and  insane  inmates, 
J  children,  and  another  of  six,  all 
>rii  within  the  almshouBe.  If  the 
pared  to  a  filthy  pig  sty,  it  would 
one  small  room  were  found  four 
ly  quantity  of  cats  and  dogs,  and 
to  mention.  Of  the  five  women 
[Others  with  infants  in  their  arms, 
spectively  14  and  16  years.  One 
tie  semblance  of  a  bed  on  which 
■,  though  sitting  upright  to  par- 
ted dinner  just  served  him,  was 
A  against  the  incursion  of  a  dog 
:h  an  aggregation  of  human  mis- 
irepufcable  place  can  scarcely  bo 

3oth  buildings,  the  departments 
1  only  by  a  narrow  passage,  and 
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the  evil  result  of  the  free  comm 
ifested  in  the  number  of  illegiti 

"There  are  two  instances  in  1 
and  children  were  born  in  basta 
white  woman,  40  years  of  age, 
given  birth  to  six  children  in 
woman,  aged  35  years,  insane,  ^ 
has  borne  two  children  here;  ai 
is  the  mother  of  a  half-negro  ch' 
tution.  In  Washington  county 
urbs  of  Hagerstown,  should  be 
The  details,  of  its  condition  are, 
Baltimore  county  and  Cecil.  E 
shocking  and  disgusting  state  o 
order  and  decency  and  civili/ai 
almshouse  was  found  to  be  in  ( 
cleanliness  and  ccmfort.  The  i 
absent.  The  whole  manageme 
for  the  inmates.  In  Charles  c< 
order,  with  good  management  a 
The  ventilation  is  excellent,  am 
the  Charles  county  almshouse  si 
fort  of  its  inmates  second  to  uc 
of  indigent  insane  in  the  state  i 
pitals  is  given  as  follows;  Wl 
ored,  males,  50;  females,  54;  tc 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  : 
are  fostered  and  propagated  in 
by  governmental  action.  In  bo 
supervisory  plan  has  been  adopt 
policy,  the  evils  resulting  from 
rooted  that  many  years  will  ela; 
weeded  out. 

In  our  own  state,  it  is  fortune 
was  established  before  any  falsi 
into  the  county  systems  of  tr 
those  of  its  counties  where  pool 
consin  may  now  safely  invite  a 
the  same  number  of  counties  1 


tion  is  Dot  attained  in  any  of  th 
flagrant  abuses  are  tolerated  in  1 
against  the  morality  of  the  ini 
pauperism  is  propagated  in  this  e 
in  poor-houses  by  the  paupers,  a 
pains  are  taken  to  prevent  comn 
female  charges.  The  only  instit 
in  our  last  report  for  want  of  a1 
since  made  very  noticeable  chanj 
confident  that  the  poor  do  not  und 
tion  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  f 
vision. 

The  condition  of  the  insane  in 
still,  however,  far  from  what  it  c 
things  we  cannot  hope  for  grea 
long  as  the  chronic  insane  are 
quires  experience,  humanity,  pi 
treat  cases  of  mental  abberratio 
overseers  of  poor-farms  are  seldo 
to  these  qualifications,  they  cannc 
them  in  many  cases.  The  most  ] 
to  this  board,  is  pointed  out  in  an 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
at  some  length. 

LEGISLATION  B 

The  law  assigns  to  the  State 
among  its  other  duties,  that  of  as< 
the  legislature  any  important  facts 
the  best  treatment  of  criminals  an( 
recommending  such  change  and  ad 
of  state  charitable  and  correctiona 
necessary  for  greater  economy  and 
this  duty,  the  board  has  been  care 
ture  any  considerations  or  recomme 
to  be  of  pressing  necessity,  or  el 
The  primary  and  principal  object  ( 
is  without  doubt  the  protection  of  s 
would,  if  left  to  their  own  wills,  im 


^B,  on  the  other  han,!,  no 
.ier  RgBiDBt  tie  comfort  or 
It  is  very  rare  indeed  that 
rom  the  begetting  of  cbildr-ett 
a  almost  alt  the  counties,  great 
licatioQ  between  the  male  and 
aon  which  was  sharply  criticised 
.tention  to  its  pauper  inmates,  has 
.iges  for  the  better,  and  we  are  now 
ndergo  actual  suffering  from  depriva- 
i  any  county  house  uuder  our  super- 

in  most  of  these  local  institutions  is 
ought  to  be,  and  in  the  nature  of 
eat  improvement  in  this  respect  a^^ 
e  rem&nded  to  tbe  oouiities.     It  t^, 
presence  of  mind  and  patienc^  . 
ion  to  the  best  advantage,  an^^ 
lom  selected  with  much  ref^rg^^, 
aot  reasonably  be  expected  \q  j,^^^ 
practicable  remedy,  as  it  appears 
another  portion  of  this  report  where 
n  of  the  chronic  insane  is  treated 

RECOMUEND£D. 

.  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,. 
acertaining  for  the  information  of 
ts  or  considerations  bearing  upon 
nd  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  of 
idditional  provisions  in  the  system 
lal  institutions,  as  they  may  deem 
d  efficiency.  In  the  pursuance  of 
■eful  not  to  submit  to  the  legisla- 
endations  which  were  not  thought 
Jearlytothe  interest  of  society, 
of  all  governmental  organization 
society  against  those  persons  who 
'^pede  its  progress  and  injure  its 
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of  the  poor  insane  are  still  compelli 
comfort  while  waiting  for  their  tv'ou 
agreement.  It  is  hardly  to  be  8upp< 
m  providing  for  this  unfortunate  cIb 
most  probable  that  some  plan  Trith  1 
be  approved  by  the  legislature  and 
coming  year.  It  is  therefore  espec 
suggestions  here  as  have  a  bearing' 
tical  features  of  the  matter. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  insane  at 
cent,  are  hopeful  cases  and  have  a  li 
remaining  ninety  per  cent,  a  very  si 
more  than  two  in  a  hundred,  will  eve 
if  properly  cared  for,  notwithstanding 
toms.  It  is  quite  within  the  limits  < 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  i 
will  ever  become  sane.  That  is  to  saj 
are  now  deprived  of  their  reason  one 
manently  recover  and  one  thousand  a 
majority  of  each  class  of  cases  a  skillf 
result  with  considerable  accuracy,  but 
nosis  is  more  doubtful.  Including  al 
much  doubt,  however,  the  number  of  t 
sidered  profitable  to  treat  with  medica 
their  cure  is  not  more  than  three  hunc 
the  remaining  nine  hundred  could  be  gi 
tutions  for  chronics. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of  ca 
jor  the  acute  cases,  is  very  remarkable, 
there  are  three  institutions  for  the  car€ 
penses  are  reported  to  the  legislature, 
chronics,  and  the  other  two,  hospitals  for 
chronic  cases  together.  The  first  is  the  ' 
New  York,  which  supported  more  thaa 
during  the  year  1876,  at  an  average  week 
while  of  the  other  two,  it  cost  for  the  san 
and  $8.33  at  Middletown.  From  these  fac 
of  New  York  (the  only  state  where  the  e: 
on  a  large  scale),  it  may  not  unreasonably 
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undergo  privHtioQ  and  dis- 
:  benefa-ctors  to  come  to  &a 
,  however,  that  longer  delay 
iVn  be  indulged  in,  and  it  is 
provision  for  ttQ'object  will 
t  into  operation  during  the 
y  appropriate  to  offer  Buch 
on  the   economical  and  prac- 

ny  given  time,  about  ten  per 
elihood  of  recovery.  Of  ihe 
nail  proportion,  probably  not 
ntually  he  restored  to  reason, 
g  tbeir  lack  of  favorable  symp- 
of  probability  to  say  that  not 
number  of  insane  in  the  state 
ay,  of  the  twelve  hundred  who 
■ne  hundred  and  fifty  may  per- 
i  and  fifty  will  not.  In  a  large 
illful  physician  can  foretell  the 
but  in  some  instances  the  prog- 
5  all  cases  about  which  there  is 
of  those  whom  it  would  be  con- 
adieal  appliances  with  a  view  to 
hundred  in  the  entire  state;  and 
be  grouped  in  one  or  more  insti- 

t  of  oaring  for  the  latter  class  and 
liable.  In  the  state  of  New  York 
be  care  of  the  insane,  whose  ex- 
.glature,  one  being  an  asylum  for 
iuls  for  the  treatment  of  acute  and 
t  is  the  Willard  asylum  in  western 
)re  than  a  thousand  chronic  cases 
age  weekly  coat  of  $2.83  per  capita' 
or  the  same  purpose  $5.5i  at  Dtica' 
tn  these  [acts  in  relation  to  the  state 
lere  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
.reMonably  he  assumed  that  the  cost 


of  asylum  treatment  is  not  more  than 
ment,  and  in  Rhode  Island  where  the  i 
also  made,  though  with  smaller  numbi 
as  great,  being  in  the  case  of  the  chro 
others  ^.21.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
supporting  any  institution  in  Wisoonsi 
similar  institution  in  New  York,  and  f< 
we  will  therefore  take  the  figures  of 
seating  the  probable  cost  of  like  car« 
W^isconsin. 

Placing  by  the  side  of  this  $2.83  per 
the  $4.50,  which  is  the  lowest  estimat 
pital  for  the  insane  of  late  years,  it  will 
ence  of  $1.67  in  favor  of  the  former,  wl 
of  900  patients  for  a  year,  the  respe 
On  the  score  of  economy,  therefore,  t 
if  our  chrouic  insane  could  be  treated 
being  treated  with  recent  cases  on  the  i 
would  be  a  decided  financial  profit  to  1 

Our  hospitals  being  already  constni 
two  having  more  than  capacity  enough 
the  acute  cases  in  the  state,  the  questi 
would  not  be  good  policy  to  use  one  o 
sively  for  chronics,  and  treat  all  the  a< 
only  point  remaining  to  be  considered 
is  the  welfare  of  the  patients.  If  the  i 
cared  for  in  the  contemplated  asylum 
tainly  could  be  no  reason  why  the  pro 
made.  But  the  Association  of  Superir 
Hospitals,  a  body  which  has  exercised 
struction  as  well  as  the  management 
declared  against  the  advisability  of  ai 
the  insane  on  the  expressed  ground,  t 
chronic  cases  are  treated  separately  tb 
icrate,  because  the  medical  officer  will 
tain  his  efforts  which  more  frequent  r( 
part.  As  the  gentlemen  who  compoE 
all  in  charge  of  just  such  institutions  i 
ated,  we  will  quote  the  opinion  upon  1 
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Chapin,  who  is  himself  a  membei 
familiar  with  the  separate  methoi 
asylum  from  its  small  begin ning  of 
mammoth  proportions.  In  the  rep 
year,  he  says: 

^^If  public  sentiment  demands 
dependent  insane  be  placed  undc 
and  in  institutions  expressly  desi, 
sion  need  be  entertained  that  the 
will  be  lowered.  In  the  general  p 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  tim 
chronic  and  incurable  diseases,  anc 
reproach,  if  the  assertion  should 
curable  cases  to  induce  him  to  re 
them  such  care  as  he  could.  In  tl 
that  furnished  by  this  asylum  (th* 
own  case,  acting  under  the  same  h 
of  the  state,  and  generously  uphe 
board  could  reasonably  furnish,  th 
failure  in  the  administration.  Th 
been  that  the  tax- paying  element 
incurable  insane  in  an  asylum  wh< 
greater  than  in  a  county  poor*hou 
asylum  be  said  to  be  experimenta' 
fying,  the  requests  for  admission  < 
excess  of  our  accommodation.  V 
county  and  municipal  institutions 
shown  them  to  be  defective  in  ma 
lieve  there  will  be  material  imp 
judgment  an  asylum  for  the  chroi 
or  governmental  supervision,  or 
same  laws  to  secure  efficiency  8 
successful  working  of  the  existing 
also  be  divested  of  all  the  influer 
to  an  alms-house.  An  adherence 
successful  administration  of  an  f 
reception  of  recent  or  chronic  ci 
will  as  surely  result  in  lowering 
cussions  and  opinions  have  been 
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uber  ot  the  association,  and  is  also 
itbod,  having  brought  the  Willard 
^of  nine  years  tgo  up  to  its  present 
report  of  his  asylum  for  the  present 

ds  that  the  care  of  the  chronic  and 
ider  the  governmental  supervision, 
esigned  for  their  use,  no  appreben- 
the  standard  of  care  for  this  class 
I  practice  of  the  medical  profession, 
ime  of  the  physician  is  devoted  to 
nd  be  would  probably  resent  the 
i  he  made,  that  he  needed  a  few 
receive  such  patients  and  render 
this  country  no  experience  except 
be  Willard)  is  attainable.  In  our 
laws  that  govern  the  other  asylums 
i\A  by  all  the  moral  support  your 
bere  has  been  no  apprehension  of 
le  real  fear  which  has  existed  has 

would  decline  to  maintain  their 
ere  the  cost  of  support  would  be 
se.  In  this  respect  only  can  this 
,  but  the  results  are  very  grati- 
>f  patients  having  always  been  in 
'ith  reference  to  the  condition  of 

official  reports  have  repeatedly 
ly  respects  and  we  do  not  be- 
ovement  in  their  future.  In  our 
o  insane  should  be  under  state 
inized    and  managed  under  the 

are  found  best  adapted  to  the 
sylums  and  hospitals,  and  should 
)S  and  associations  which  attach 
>  tbese  principles  will  secure  the 
lutn,  whether  designed  for  the 
a,  and  a  departure  from  them 
,e  standard  of  csre.  The  dis- 
ich  influenced  by  fears  and  ap- 


prehensions, and  we  might  say  withou 
professional  opinion,  and  wa  might 
movement.  In  this  view  of  the  stat* 
more  profitable  to  establish  some  pra^ 
It  has  been  more  important  to  im 
manity  and  duty  of  providing  better 
bouse  can  possibly  afford,  than  to  ] 
itself  would  bring  no  practical  relief, 
cal  idea." 

Dr.  Nichols,  tbe  superintendent 
Washington,  a  former  president  of 
doned  the  theory  that  aseociated  tre 
cases  is  necessary,  and  has  begun  th( 
under  bis  charge. 

About  two  years  ago  "The  Lam 
don,  appointed  a  commiBsioner  to  ex 
various  insane  asylums  in  England,  a 
bis  conclusions,  we  i(ive  the  follov 
quoted  with  approval  by  Dr.  H.  B. 
N.  Y.  Asylum  for  Idiots,  iu  a  paper 
chanties  at  Saratoga  last  September 
"Viewed  from  an  economic  star 
itself  into  an  inquiry  how  best  to  i 
the  result,  and  interdependent, — 

"  First.  The  existence  of  a  highly 
with  every  coDveuienoe,  furnished 
appliances,  and  so  organized  as  to 
the  prompt,  rapid,  and  effectual  trea 
forms  and  under  divers  conflicting  ci 
"  Second.  That  every  case  of  me 
control  of  the  public  authority,  and 
be  placed  at  the  earliest  moment — 
cepted  by  any  other  machinery  — 
ecribed. 

"  Third.  That  no  case  proving  in 

dition  which  renders  active  treatme 

be  allowed  to  occupy  space  or  wasti 

lishment. 

"  J^owr^A.  That  tbe  asylum,  or  ho 
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effected,  shall  be  able  to  accommodate  t 
curable,  cases  in  the  district  it  is  design 

Other  high  authorities  might  be  given 
what  has  already  been  quoted  is  sufficici 
of  the  association  of  superintendents 
medical  men  acquainted  with  the  subje( 

This  board  has  given  attentive  consid 
ization,  nearly  seven  years  ago,  to  plans 
agement  of  our  state  institutions.  Foi 
in  our  hospitals  the  expense  is  over  $2( 
tals  were  built  and  have  been  conductc 
association  of  superintendents,  and  ha^ 
incurable,  as  well  as  the  curable,  class 
plans  the  demented  have  had  care  simi 
maniacal  cases,  and  at  like  cost  to  the  s 
houses  have  shown  that  the  former  cU 
comfort  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $1.50  per 
exclusively  for  chronics,  we  could  not  6 
figures,  but,  as  an  offset,  we  should  < 
class  of  our  fellow  beings  would  be  al 
mane  management,  which  cannot  be  i 
counties;  and  we  should  also  expect  1 
of  such  an  institution  would  not  be  sc 
tures  from  providing  for  all  our  insar 
might  be  needed. 

With  these  facts  and  consideration! 
that  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  < 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  presen 
our  insane  rather  than  a  part,  immed 
for  a  change  in  the  character  of  eacl 
that  one  of  them  shall  become  a  "  c\ 
ized  as  to  afford  the  greatest  facility 
fectual  treatment  of  insanity,  and  Id 
able  shall  be  allowed  to  occupy  spac 
other  shall  be  devoted  exclusively  t< 
which  are  likely  to  remain  for  years. 

In  regard  to  the  designation  of  thi 
mentioned  above,  the  size  of  the  re 
ive  argument.   The  State  Hospital,  i 


,  whole  of  the  recent,  or 
to  protect." 

)  a  similar  purport,  but 
o  show  that  the  opinion 
not  concurred  in  by  all 

ion  since  its  first  organ  -  . 

.he  more  economic  man- 
aupport  of  the  insane 
)  a  year.    These  hospi- 
olans  approved  by  the 
lived  and  cared  for  the 
lalients.     Under  these 
hat  accorded  to  recent 
Yet  some  of  our  poor- 
be  provided  tor  in 
In  a  state  institution 
reach  the  last  named  ^ 

bat  this  unfortunate  ^ 

Jer  skillful  and  hu- 
,  in  all  the  various 
,ost  of  management  I 

to  deter  our  legisla-  |^ 

rapidly  as.  provision 
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■     f 

it  is  our  opinion 

anity  which  look" 

,  welfare  of  all  of 

;s  should  be  taken  ■ 

sent  hospitals,  so 

ishmont,  so  organ- 

jt,  rapid  and  ef- 

c  proving  incor- 

„.r,"  vrhile  the 

,6  chronic  cases 

he  two  purposes 
ngs  is  a  condu- 
dng  the  smaller. 
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Dual  saving  of  $80,000,  by  the  adoption  < 
fered  for  consideration,  and  which  we  i 
ommending  because  of  our  conviction  t\ 
vide  for  the  insane  in  poor  houses  and 
increasing  numbers,  we  continue  the  ] 
ther  by  enlarging  the  existing  hospital 
building  new  ones  on  the  same  principl 
pensive  administration,  the  supply  of  h* 
adequate  to  the  demand,  and  in  effect  w< 
present,  one-third  part  of  the  whole  nun 
is  justly  their  due,  and  would  otherwise 
the  hands  of  the  tax  payer,  in  order  that 
in  superfluous  attention  to  the  other  two- 

2.    An  Industrial  Schooi 

The  good  work  which  is  being  accompli 
by  the  Milwaukee  Industrial  School  is  od 
restricted  so  closely  as  that  is  to  one  loc 
work  may  be  fitly  illustrated  by  one  striki 
which  could  be  given. 

In  one  of  the  inland  counties  of  Wiscon 
victed  of  larceny  and  sentenced  to  the  8 
before  whom  she  was  tried,  had  no  knowle 
the  Industrial  School  at  Milwaukee,  but 
prison  would  be  a  better  place  for  her  th( 
I  facts  of  the  case  came  to  the  knowledge  oJ 

this  board  (who  also  knew  the  influence  o 
upon  the  girl),  and  were  laid  by  him  before 
sheriff  was  requested  to  delay  the  executlo 
governor  looked  into  the  matter  carefully,  i 
I  mutation  of  the  sentence  from  the  state 

{  school.     At  this  institution  the  girl  remafae 

a  year,  by  which  time  the  improvement  in  i 
eral  conduct  had  become  so  marked  as  to  i 
offer  her  a  permanent  home  in  the  country. 
place  was  soon  found  for  her  in  a  very  resi 
she  has  since  remained  with  satisfaction,  bot 
family  with  which  she  lives. 
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the  plan  "bicliia'iere  o£- 
the  more  earnest  in  rec- 
if,  in  attempting  to  pro- 
la,  with  their  constantly 
■sent  costly  methods,  ei- 
for  that  purpose,  or  by 
involving  the  same  ex- 
)iul  room  will  never  be 
hail  depriTC,  as  we  do  at 
jr  of  our  insane  of  what 
3  awarded  cheerfully  at 
I  may  wwte  the  amount 
irda. 

OB  GiJtu. 

ed  for  delinquent  girls 
which  ought  not  to  bo 
ity.  The  value  of  this 
f  example  out  of  many 

1  a  young  girl  was  con- 
;e  prison.    The  judge, 
je  of  the  existence  of 
stly  thought  that  the 
the  county  jail.    The 
ine  of  the  members  of 
previous  surroundings 
le  governor,  while  the 
if  the  sentence.    The 
I  the  result  was  a  com- 
ison  to   the  industrial 
a  little  more  than  half 
r  denieanor  and  gen- 
ike  it  appear  sale  to 
scordiDgly  a  pleasant 
ctable    family,  where 
to  herself  and  to  the 


If  this  girl  had  been  sent  to  jail  she  would  i 
entered  upon  a  life-long  oareer  of  vice  and  orin 
sent  to  ifae  state  prison  she  would  have  found  t 
to  obtain  a  reputable  position  on  account  of  t 
would  have  clung  to  her,  and  a  subsequent  lif 
been  among  the  strong  probabilities.  Now  i 
up  into  a  virtuous  and  worthy  womanhood;  an< 
is  rightly  to  be  credited  to  the  school  to  wh' 
such  a  difference  is  one  of  great  importance 
any  who  will  reflect  upon  the  immense  social 
either  for  good  or  for  evil,  and  the  possibilitie 
from  such  a  source  in  one  direction  or  the  othe 

The  Milwaukee  Industrial  School,  however, 
disadvantages  which  would  be  obviated  in  a  sin 
strictly  under  the  control  of  the  state.  It  is 
part  of  the  city,  facing  one  of  the  principal  stre 
to  annoyance  from  former  vicious  compauioni 
admits  young  boya  as  well  as  girls,  and  it  is 
character,  depending  as  it  does  to  a  great  exte 
butions  for  its  maintenance  from  year  to  yeai 
tion  contemplated  in  our  recommendation  ehi 
rural  district  not  readily  accessible  to  the  it 
neighborhoods;  its  management  should  be  plac 
board  limited  in  numbers,  and  it  should  admi 
regulated  school  of  this  character  would  un 
more  than  its  entire  coat  to  the  state,  during  ev 
ence. 

In  the  same  general  connection,  though  noi 
the  subject  under  consideration,  we  call  attei 
in  the  laws  affecting  any  local  industrial  school 
kee,  in  regard  to  which  no  separate  recommeni 
because  the  omission  will  probably  be  supplit 
vision  of  the  statutes  to  be  reported  to  the  le| 
At  present  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  legal  tn 
ten  years  old  from  the  Milwaukee  Industrial 
Industrial  School.  That  an  occasional  necessit 
is  sure  to  arise,  is  self-evident,  and  the  requisit 
statute  should,  therefore,  not  be  postponed. 
3— C.&  R. 
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3.  Classification  of  C 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  re 
during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1876, 
years  of  age,  and  of  these,  twenty-two  wen 
that  one-half  of  the  seventy-four  convicts 
fit  subjects  for  instruction,  and  that  socie 
their  separation  from  the  hardened  offend 
tion  of  those  under  20,  a  total  of  fifty-nini 
of  all  received  during  the  year.  Of  thee 
smaller  proportion  niight  probably  be  refer 
of  instruction,  and  if  any  could  be,  the  e 
Dance  of  a  separate  department  would  paj 
to  have  a  criminal  in  its  midst  when  by  an 
could  have  a  man  of  honest  conduct  in  his 

The  state  industrial  school  at  Waukeshs 
custody,  care,  and  instruction  of  juvenile 
of  sixteen.  Its  mission  has  been  a  noble 
fulfilled.  That  hundreds  of  boys  have  be 
crime  by  the  care  they  have  received  th 
acknowledged  fact.  Our  state  prison  has 
victs  than  is  found  in  any  other  similar  j 
population,  and  that  this  is  true  is  in  a  ve 
the  influence  of  this  school  upon  the  class  • 
wise  be  likely  to  grow  up  into  criminals. 

The  plan  now  recommended  is  simply  ar 
trial  school  principle  to  such  other  youth; 
enced  to  the  state  prison.  It  contempla 
portion  of  the  now  unused  north  wing  of 
finement  of  such  youthful  prisoners  in  t 
separation  from  the  others.  It  contempjat 
of  suitable  methods  of  instruction  for  sue 
And  it  contemplates,  finally,  the  coramitmi 
the  maximum  terms,  leaving  it  discretionar 
shorten  the  terms  on  the  recommendation  < 
of  directors  of  the  prison.  With  an  enactr 
stance  of  the  above  recommendation,  an 
vision  contained  in  the  following  recommei 
the  existing  inducements  to  crime  will  be  ( 


r  OF  Convicts. 

ricts  rei^eived  at  the  state  prison 
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during  that  immediately  preceding, 
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professional  tramp,  and  a  conflict  wii 
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use  of  labor  as  a  punishment  is  also 
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vince  unthinking  people,  who  are 
These  reasons  are,  first,  that  the  sup 
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official  machinery  necessary  for  it  would  entail  an  expense  much 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  work  obtained;  and,  second,  that  any 
work  which  is  needed  ought  to  be  given  to  honest  poor  men,  who 
are  willing  to  earn  the  wages.  The  sentimental  talk  that  labor  is 
degraded  by  making  punishment  of  it,  is  hardly  worthy  of  being 
classed  among  reasons.  The  statement  in  relation  to  the  expense 
of  supervision  will  doubtless  prove  true  in  a  majority  of  cases;  but 
if  expense  is  necessary  to  the  extirpation,  or  even  diminution  of 
crime,  where  is  the  community  that  would  think  there  could  be 
wisdom  in  parsimony?  If  the  safety  of  mothers  and  sisters,  wives 
and  children,  cannot  be  assured  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
outlay  of  money,  we  feel  confident  that  the  least  populous  of 
towns  would  respond  to  the  demand  with  alacrity.  There  are  two 
sides  to  the  second  proposition,  though  we  may  grant  that  it  is 
measurably  true  in  regard  to  work  which  will  be  performed  by  the 
willing  laborers,  if  not  otherwise  accomplished.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  work,  however,  which  would  not  be  done  at  all  if  not  by 
enforced  labor,  and  yet  of  the  usefulness  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
Of  such  a  character  is  the  grading  of  country  roads,  and  the  break- 
ing of  stone  for  the  less  frequented  streets  in  large  towns  and  vil- 
lages. While  all  will  confess  that  these  are  good  things  to  be  done, 
very  few  will  advocate  taxation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  them 
done.  But  if  any  neighborhood  can  see  its  way  clearly  to  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  results,  good  roads  and  freedom  from  the  law- 
less depredations  of  tramps,  it  is  probable  that  active  measures  will 
be  taken  for  securing  them. 

In  Massachusetts,  laws  recently  enacted  give  authority  to  local 
officers  to  relieve  the  immediate  wants  of  vagrants,  and  to  exact  a 
limited  amount  of  work  in  return.  The  city  of  Springfield,  in  that 
state,  imposed  upon  'the  tramps  whom  it  sheltered  for  the  night  and 
fed  in  the  morning,  the  task  of  breaking  stone  until  11  oMock 
A.  M.  The  city  of  Hartford,  less  than  thirty  miles  away,  and  of 
about  the  same  size,  had  no  such  regulation,  but  tried  to  make  the 
quarters  where  the  tramps  were  lodged  as  uncomfortable  as  possi- 
ble. The  result  has  been  that  while  Springfield  took  care  of  an 
average  of  five  tramps  nightly,  Hartford  was  obliged  to  provide  for 
more  than  a  hundred.  In  our  own  state  there  have  been  some  ex- 
periments in  the  same  direction  during  the  past  year.  The  muni  - 
cipal  court  of  Madison  has  begun  sentencing  tramps  and  drunkards 
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to  confinement  in  the  county  jail,  with  hard  labor.  Often  prison- 
ers lately  sentenced,  five  utterly  refused  to  work  on  the  second  day. 
They  were  thereupon  put  in  solitary  confinement,  on  a  diet  of  bread 
and  water.  Three  of  the  five  went  to  work  after  one  day  of  this 
kind  of  experience,  and  the  other  two  after  three  days.  None  of 
the  ten  have  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison  since  their  re- 
lease. In  Janesville  a  similar  course  has  been  adopted,  and  sheriff 
Colley  writes  that  "  we  are  now  working  tramps  on  the  streets, 
which  is  decreasing  the  number  who  apply  for  help  at  least  one- 
half." 

One  great  encouragement  to  vagabondism  is  the  practice  of  fur- 
nishing tramps  with  transportation  over  the  railroads  from  one  place 
to  another,  a  practice  which  prevails  very  generally  throughout  the 
state.  The  temptation  to  town  authorities  to  get  rid  of  unwelcome 
visitors  by  paying  their  fare  to  the  next  railroad  station  is  very 
strong,  and  seldom  resisted.  But  as  the  like  temptation  is  yielded 
to  in  almost  all  the  townships  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  any  of  them  in  the  long  run,  and  the  tramps  ob- 
tain the  very  thing  that  they  desire.  This  practice  ought  to  be 
forbidden  under  penalty,  except  where  the  ticket  is  paid  for  by  the 
tramp,  either  in  labor  at  a  fair  valuation  or  in  money. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  following  as  the 
main  features  of  a  bill  which,  he  thinks,  would  prove  a  practicable 
remedy  for  the  tramp  nuisance  in  any  of  the  states: 

^^  I.  That  summary  arrests  be  authorized,  the  act  of  begging  or 
vagrancy  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  offenses. 

"  II.  That  the  bill  shall  provide  for  compulsory  labor;  if  suitable 
employment  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  house,  farms,  or  streets, 
they  may  be  hired  out  to  any  other  place,  or  in  the  service  of  any 
other  person. 

"III.  That  it  authorize  the  transfer  of  any  person  thus  offending 
to  the  town  or  place  in  which  he  has  a  legal  residence,  after  he 
shall  have  earned  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

"  IV.  That  officers  shall  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  tickets  and 
give  them  to  the  able-bodied  tramps  and  vagrants  to  procure  rides 
on  railways,  until  after  the  aforesaid  tramps  shall  have  earned  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof. 

"  V.  The  bill  should  authorize  towns  or  counties  in  which  they 
have  no  legal  settlement  to  take  charge  of  such  persons,  with  the 
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right  of  charging  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance,  if  they  are  not 
removed  in  a  reasonable  tim  3. 

'^  The  wise  and  simple  rule  we  have  presented  above  looks  for- 
ward to  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  self -help,  *  Helping  the 
poor  to  help  themselves  from  their  own  standpoint.*  It  has  been 
wisely  said  that  a  maximum  of  self-help  means  a  minimum  of  pau- 
perism. Once  set  the  tramp  and  the  vagrant  to  work,  and  stay  the 
impulsive  hand  of  indiscriminate  alms-giving,  and  half  the  battle  is 
won.  The  ease  with  which  railway  passes  are  furnished,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tramps  and  vagrants  are  sent  from  place  to  place 
by  local  authorities,  combined  with  the  scattering  of  private  alms- 
^ving,  has  made  the  tramp  what  he  is.  Under  the  present  manner 
of  dealing  with  him  the  indolent  workmen  gradually  sink,  through 
occasional  lapses,  into  chronic  pauperism,  and  become  professional 
mendicants  or  vagrants.  We  believe  a  uniform  law,  as  above  sug- 
gested, adopted  oy  the  principal  states,  would  tend  to  hold  in 
check  the  spread  of  vagrancy,  cultivate  the  self-respect  of  the  in- 
digent, and  avert  the  danger  which  awaits  us  if  this  terrible  blight 
to  our  social  system  is  allowed  still  further  scope." 

Prof.  Way  land,  of  Yale  College,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  con- 
ference of  charities  at  Saratoga,  reduces  the  whole  question  to  its 
smallest  dimensions  as  follows: 

^'  The  evil  is  one  of  enormous  magnitude,  and.  unless  speedily 
arrested,  threatens  the  very  life  of  society.  It  therefore  calls 
loudly  for  heroic  treatment. 

"Observe,  then, — 
Vagrants  are  paupers,  and  therefore  need  relief. 
They  are  able  bodied,  and  are  therefore  competent  to  contribute 
to  their  own  support. 

"  They  are,  as  a  class,  disposed  to  prey  upon  the  community, 
and  the  community  is  entitled  to  adequate  protection  from  their 
lawless  violence. 

"  It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
situation  whcih  will, — 

"  If^irat^  Provide  for  their  necessities. 

*'  Second^  Compel  them  to  perform  useful  work. 

*'  Thirds  Prevent  them  from  committing  crime. 

*'  Fourth^  Render  it  impossible  for  them  to  propagate  paupers. 

**This,  of  course,  involves  the  idea  of  confinement,  with  enforced 
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labor  and  separation  of  the  sexes.  Now,  such  confinement  with 
enforced  labor  mav  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control 
of  the  town,  or  county,  or  state  authorities,  and  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period." 

Prof.  Wayland  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Massachusetts  plan  of 
leaving  it  optional  with  cities  and  towns  to  provide  labor  for  tramps 
or  not  is  objectionable,  because^some  localities  will  not  do  it;  be- 
cause tramps  are  set  at  liberty  during  a  part  of  every  day;  because 
the  value  of  the  labor  is  small,  and  because  no  useful  occupation  or 
trade  is  learned  in  this  manner.  He  thinks  the  most  feasible  plan 
yet  recommended  is  the  one  prepared  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Associfttion  and  offered  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York 
s,t  its  last  session,  the  following  being  the  main  features  of  the  bill: 

Adopting  the  existing  judicial  districts  of  the  state  as  the  basis  of 
•distribution,  it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  seven 
managers  for  each  district,  such  managers  to  be  reimbursed  for  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  while  employed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  duties,  but  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time 
or  services.  It  is,  moreover,  expressly  provided,  that  no  member 
of  the  several  boards  of  managers  shall  be  interested,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  leasing  or  hiring  buildings  or  land  under  the  4th  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  or  in  any  contract  for  repairing  or  furnishing  any  of 
the  buildings  to  be  used  as  district  Workhouses,  or  in  any  contract 
for  supplying  food,  raw  material,  or  other  merchandise,  for  any  dis- 
trict workhouse. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  board  of  managers,  within  six  months 
of  the  time  of  their  appointment,  to  hire  buildings  suitable  for  the 
confinement  and  employment  of  vagrants. 

Proper  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes^ 
by  placing  them,  respectively,  in  buildings  so  far  removed  from  one 
another  that  all  inter-communication  is  practically  impossible. 

It  is,  moreover,  wisely  prescribed,  that  no  female  officer  or  sub- 
ordinate shall  be  employed  in  any  building  designed  for  men,  and 
no  male  officer  or  subordinate  in  any  building  designed  for  women. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  in  each  district 
to  decide  upon  the  kind  of  employment  suitable  for  the  persons 
-committed  to  each  district  workhouse;  to  provide  for  their  neces- 
sary custody  and  superintendence,  and,  in  such  provisions  for 
safe-keeping  and  employment,  to  have  due  regard  to  the  forma* 
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tion  of  habits  of  self-supporting  industry  in  the  inmates,  and  to 
their  mental  and  moral  improvement.  All  powers  requisite  to 
the  carrying  into  e£fect  of  these  provisions  are  conferred  upon 
the  managers. 

The  managers  are  to  open  an  account  with  all  vagrants  duly 
committed  by  the  local  magistrates  to  the  workhouses  in  their 
respective  districts,  charging  them  with  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  managers  for  their  board  and  maintenance,  and  crediting 
them  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the  labor  per- 
formed by  them,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  sentence, 
paying  to  them  such  balance  as  shall  be  found  due  to  t^em  at 
the  time  of  their  discharge. 

The  "  contract  system  "  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  no  person 
is  to  be  allowed  to  oversee  the  labor  of  the  inmates  who  is  not 
employed  and  paid  by  the  managers. 

So  soon  as  the  workhouse  in  any  district  shall  be  prepared  to 
receive  inmates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justices  of  the  peace> 
police  justices,  or  other  magistrates  of  such  district  (any  law  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding)  to  sentence  and  commit  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  being  vagrants  under  any  existing  or  future 
law  of  the  State,  whether  such  law  shall  apply  to  the  whole  State, 
or  to  any  special  county  thereof  within  which  said  person  shall 
be  convicted,  to  the  district  workhouse  of  the  judicial  district 
in  which  such  conviction  shall  take  place,  for  a  term  not  less 
than  ninety  days  or  more  than  six  months  on  the  first  convic- 
tion, and  for  a  term  not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  one 
year  on  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction. 

It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  every  magistrate,  justice  and  court 
which  examines  or  convicts  or  commits  any  person,  under  authority 
given  in  this  act,  to  cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  namej  age, 
birthplace,  occupation,  last  place  of  residence,  and  kind  of  employ- 
ment, of  all  persons  so  committed  by  them,  together  with  the  rea- 
son given  for,  or  the  particulars  of  the  vagrancy  charged.  A  copy 
of  said  record  is  to  be  transmitted  upon  the  official  order  of  the 
commitment  of  said  persons  to  the  superintendent  of  the  district 
workhouse,  as  a  part  of  the  paper  or  order  which  shall  accompany 
each  person  to  the  workhouse,  and  the  superintendent  of  such  work- 
bouse  is  to  enter  and  keep  in  a  book  of  record  all  these  and  such 
other  facts  as  are  by  law  required  concerning  the  inmates  of  poor- 
liouses. 
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It  is  further  provided  that  the  managers  of  each  district,  having 
hired  two  or  more  buildings  and  land  suitable  for  the  confinement 
and  employment  of  vagrants,  shall  make  an  estimate  of  all  neces- 
sary expenses  to  be  incurred  in  establishing,  equipping  and  main- 
taining said  workhouse  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  shall  then  appor- 
tion the  expense,  so  estimated,  among  the  several  counties  compos- 
ing the  district  for  which  said  managers  were  appointed,  pro  rata, 
to  the  property  tax  of  each  county,  as  the  same  shall  be  deter- 
mined on. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  gives  the  following  reasons 
why  the  adoption  of  its  plan  would  prove  to  be  economical  in  the 
end,  in  the  state  of  New  York: 

^'  1.  Because  it  proposes  to  transfer  from  the  county  jails,  where 
they  spend  the  time  of  their  sentence  in  absolute  idleness,  all  per- 
sons convicted  as  vagrants,  and  place  them  in  workhouses,  where 
they  will  be  compelled  to  support  themselves.  The  counties  will 
thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  maintaiaing  thousands  of  idle 
and  vicious  persons  while  they  are  undergoing  punishment. 

"  2.  A  system  of  reformatory  treatment  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
workhouses,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  portion  of  the  inmates  will  by 
this  means  be  rendered  permanently  self-supporting. 

"  3.  The  proposed  discipline  will  become  irksome  to  incorrigible 
vagrants,  many  of  whom  will  leave  the  state,  and  thus  the  work- 
houses will,  both  by  reformatory  and  deterrent  influences,  materi- 
ally diminish  the  vicious  population  of  the  state. 

"  4.  The  actual  expense  of  establishing  the  workhouses  will  not  be 
great,  since  the  members  of  the  board  of  managers  are  to  receive  no 
salaries,  and  the  bill  provides  only  for  the  hiring  of  buildings,  and 
the  purchase  of  furniture,  tools,  and  raw  material  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inmates. 

"  As  no  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  the  number  hired  can  at  any 
time  be  diminished,  should  the  diminished  number  of  vagrants 
-warrant  such  a  step." 

The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  last  winter  for  the 
suppression  of  vagabondism,  of  which  the  following  is  the  full  text: 
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An  Act  for  the  panishment  of  Iramps. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  able-bodied  man  who  shall  go  from  house  to 
house,  or  from  place  to  place,  begging,  or  who  shall  otherwise  seek 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  begging,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  justice 
court,  shall  be  sentenced  by  such  court  to  hard  labor  upon  the  pub- 
lic highways,  or  other  public  work  of  the  town  in  which  he  shall 
have  been  convicted,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  days;  such  labor 
to  be  performed  by  such  offender  in  the  custody  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  any  surveyor  of  highways,  or  officer  discharging  the  duty 
of  surveyor  of  highways,  or  such  other  public  officer  or  contractor 
as  may  have  charge  of  any  public  work  for  such  town. 

"  Sec.  2.  Every  able-bodied  person  who  shall  apply  to  any  over- 
seer of  the  poor  of  any  town  for  relief  or  support,  may,  by  such 
overseer  of  the  poor,  be  provided  with  work  upon  the  highways  or 
some  other  public  work  of  the  town  where  such  application  shall 
be  made,  and  put  such  applicant  at  work  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
ten  days,  under  the  direction-  of  the  surveyor  of  highways,  or  the 
officer  discharging  the  duties  of  such  surveyor,  or  such  overseer  of 
the  poor  may  put  such  applicant  to  work  upon  some  other  public 
work  of  such  town  under  the  direction  of  the  officer  or  contractor 
having  control  of  the  same,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  days;  and 
such  applicant,  and  any  person  convicted  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  shall  be  supported  and  relieved  by  such  overseer 
of  the  poor  while  such  person  is  employed  and  faithfully  labors  upon 
such  highway  or  public  work,  or  is  in  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
imposed  under  the  preceding  section  hereof;  and  if  any  person  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  perform  the  work  assigned  him  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  of  this  act,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
mitted the  misdemeanor  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
and  may  be  convicted  and  sentenced  for  such  offense  as  is  in  the 
said  preceding  section  provided. 

"  Sec.  3.  Any  surveyor  of  highways,  or  officer  havinsc  charge  of 
any  public  work  to  whose  custody  any  person  convicted  of  violating 
any  provision  of  this  act  shall  have  been  sentenced,  may  employ 
any  means  to  compel  such  sentenced  person  to  work,  authorized  to 
be  employed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  state  workhouse  and 
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house  of  correction  to  compel  the  inmates  of  that  institution  to  la- 
bor, or  he  may  use  such  means  to  make  such  sentenced  person 
labor,  as  may  be  employed  by  any  keeper  of  the  asylum  for  the 
poor  in  the  town  where  such  sentenced  person  shall  have  been  con- 
victed. 

"  Sec.  4.  Every  person  convicted  for  a  second  time  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  state  workhouse 
and  house  of  correction  for  thirty  days. 

*'  Sec.  5.  The  overseer  of  the  poor  for  any  town  adjoining  an- 
other state  shall  cause  a  copy  of  this  act  to  be  posted  in  some  con- 
spicuous place,  on  or  near  every  highway  leading  from  an  adjoin- 
ing state  into  such  town.'' 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  noting  action  in  other  states 
looking  toward  the  extirpation  of  the  tramp  nuisance  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  is,  that  by  studying  the  drift  of  public  opinion  and 
legislation  elsewhere,  useful  hints  may  be  obtained  for  our  own 
guidance,  and  the  second  and  more  important  is  to  show  the  dan- 
ger that  may  be  incurred  here  by  being  behindljand  in  the  adop- 
tion of  vigorous  measures  of  our  own.  Whenever  any  state  takes 
effective  action  for  the  stamping  out  of  vagabondism  within  its 
borders,  the  army  of  tramps  in  other  states  where  such  action  has 
not  been  taken  is  thereby  augmented  by  the  number  of  those 
frightened  away.  If  New  York  should  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  it  is  probable  that  thousands 
of  her  vagrants  would  set  out  for  the  west,  and  if  Wisconsin  should 
present  a  favorable  field  for  their  operations,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Wisconsin  would  then  soon  swarm  with  them,  notwithstanding  its 
advantageous  location  a  little  one  side  of  their  usual  route  of  mi- 
gration. It  is  every  way  wiser  that  we  should  prepare  for  an  evil 
in  advance  than  that  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  half  overcome 
before  making  any  show  of  resistance. 

6.  Pbovision  fob  Imbecile  Children. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  was  directed,  by  an 
act  of  the  last  legislature  (chapter  278,  laws  of  1877),  "  to  inquire 
into  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  organizing  a  school  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  feeble-minded  or  idiotic  children,  and 
to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  number  of  such  children  in 
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this  state  who  are  of  proper  school  age,  and  who  could  probably  be 
benefited  by  a  school  adapted  to  their  peculiar  wants,"  together 
with  other  statistics  upon  the  same  general  subject,  and  to  make  a 
report  thereon  to  the  next  legislature. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  the  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  board  were  appointed,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1877,  a  committee  to  visit  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the 
education  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  to  make  a  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  performed 
at  that  institution,  and  also  such  other  facts  and  considerations  as 
might  be  of  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiries. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  committee. 

To  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  : 

The  committee  appointed  at  your  last  annual  meeting  to  visit 
the  Illinois  institution  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children, 
respectfully  present  the  following  report : 

The  institution  was  visited  on  the  2d  day  of  May  last,  in  its 
present  temporary  quarters  at  Jacksonville.  The  day  was  employed 
mostly  in  obtaining  information  in  relation  to  the  collection  of 
statistics,  in  witnessing  the  various  physical  and  mental  exercises 
of  the  pupils,  the  agencies  and  appliances  employed  in  their  train- 
ing, the  examples  and  practices  by  which  they  are  initiated  into 
their  social  and  moral  relations,  and  in  ascertaining,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  practical  results  to  the  pupils  and  the  state  from  such  an 
institution. 

In  relation  to  the  collection  of  statistics,  the  superintendent  was 
of  the  opinion,  from  the  delicate  nature  of  the  information  required 
that  the  best  plan  would  produce  very  unsatisfactory  results  at  first 
Their  nrst  effort  was  made  through  the  practising  physicians  of  the 
state;  but  circulars  were  sent  out  the  third  time  before  any  reliable 
statistics  were  obtained.  After  hearing  an  explanation  of  the  plan 
proposed  at  our  last  meeting,  that  of  addressing  circulars  to  school 
district  clerks  through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, he  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  preferable  to  the  one  they  had  adopted. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  were  much  better  than  we  anticipated, 
and  taken  in  connection  with  the  healthy,  orderly  and  neat  appear- 
ance  of   the  pupils,   furnished    unmistakable  evidence   of    their 
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susceptibility  to  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  improvemont  under 
suitable  training.  They  seemed  so  attentive  and  interested  in  the 
various  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school  room;  so  well  disciplined 
in  the  prescribed  movements  and  changes  of  the  several  classes 
from  hour  to  hour,  so  orderly  and  well-behaved  in  their  depart- 
ments, in  the  dining  rooms  using  their  napkin  appropriately,  and 
handling  the  knife,  fork  or  spoon  with  tact,  so  free  from  the  defect- 
ive speech  which  imbeciles  so  frequently  present,  and  the  repulsive 
habits  that  are  supposed  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  idiocy, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  the  pupils  present  represented 
the  average  idiot. 

The  object  of  this  visit  being  a  part  of  an  investigation  into  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  establishing  a  similar  institution  in 
our  own  state,  the  principal  aim  has  been  to  ascertain,  by  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  and  report  the  practical  results  to  the  pupils  and 
the  state  of  a  training  in  this  institution,  rather  than  the  particular 
methods  and  appliances  employed  to  produce  them;  and  yet  a 
brief  summary  of  the  system  as  exemplified  in  the  presence  of  your 
committee,  and  which  is  the  one  aimed  at  in  all  institutions  of  this 
character,  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place  in  this  report. 

A  generous  diet,  pure  air,  physical  exercise,  bathing,  etc.,  are 
relied  on  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  system,  with  gymnastic 
appliances  for  the  exercise  of  defective  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as 
for  the  development  of  the  whole.  The  play-ground  furnishes  op- 
portunity for  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  light  labor  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  workshop,  for  those  who  are  capable  of  such  employment, 
is  so  directed  that  it  not  only  furnishes,  in  kind  and  amount,  the 
exercise  needed,  but  impresses  the  pupils  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  accomplishing  something,  and  gradually  leads  them  into  the 
actual  operations  of  life  by  which  they  are  to  become  self-sustaining 

Many  of  the  children  here  were  received  in  a  helpless  condition 
without  the  ability  to  properly  use  hand  or  foot.  The  feet  are 
taught  to  step  by  bringing  them,  with  the  regularity  of  a  walk,  in 
contact  with  a  spring  board  which  alternately  receives  and  throws 
them  back;  the  gait  is  regulated  by  conducting  them  between  the 
rounds  of  a  horizontal  ladder  or  upon  a  track  for  each  foot  with 
alternate  steps  varying  in  elevation.  The  hands  are  taught  to  grasp 
by  clasping  them  about  the  rounds  of  an  inclined  ladder  and  requir- 
ing them  to  suppbrt  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  by  the  use  of  bags 
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holding  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  beans  or  other  light  substance, 
which  are  thrown  back  and  forth  between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  or 
from  one  pupil  to  an  other.  The  balancing  pole  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  practically  deaf  who  give  no  heed  to  sounds  are  aroused  by 
surprise  sounds,  sounds  connected  with  some  natural  desire,  music, 
etc.  The  defective  speech  almost  universal  with  this  class,  is  over- 
come by  a  well  arranged  plan  of  tongue  exercises,  which  are  prac- 
tised constantly  until  they  can  utter  the  desired  sounds.  Builders, 
blocks,  colored  paper,  cards  and  other  similar  contrivances  are  used 
to  instruct  them  in  number,  form,  size  and  color;  words  and  the 
meaning  of  words  are  taught  by  pictures  and  objects.  The  va- 
cant and  wandering  sight  is  corrected,  and  the  touch  and  taste  im- 
proved by  appropriate  exercises.  Thus,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
every  day  experience  of  ordinary  life  for  their  gradual  development, 
the  senses  of  these  children  require  cultivation  by  this  specific  system 
of  education,  before  any  other  improvement  can  be  attempted.  If 
found  capable,  they  are  then  advanced  to  the  simpler  elements  of 
the  common  school,  which  is  carried  as  far  as  the  time  allotted  — 
that  is  from  five  to  seven  years  —  and  as  the  capability  of  the  pu- 
pil will  warrant. 

"  The  education  furnished  by  the  institution  includes  not  only 
the  simpler  elements  of  instruction  usually  taught  in  common 
schools,  where  that  is  practicable,  but  embraces  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  more  practical  matters  of  every  day  life,  the  cultivation 
of  habits  of  decency,  propriety,  self-reliance,  and  the  development 
and  enlargement  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation."  And  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  the  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished here  have  fully  equalled  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of 
the  pupils  and  of  the  enterprise,  and  would  justify  a  similar  under- 
taking in  our  own  state. 

Your  committee  also  visited  the  new  buildings  of  the  institution, 
located  at  Lincoln,  which  are  approaching  completion,  and  wiJl  be 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  site  in  some  respects  is  not  what  could  be  desired  for  such  an 
institution,  but  the  building  seems  to  be  a  model  of  perfection,  the 
outline  being  symmetrical,  the  rooms  large,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  a  generous  supply  of  sunshine  and  pure  air,  when  necessary, 
to  every  apartment,  with  ample  accommodation  for  three  hundred 
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pupils,  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  improvements,  and,  judging^ 
from  the  cost  of  public  buildings  in  Wisconsin,  it  has  been  con- 
structed very  economically. 

The  committee  desire  to  express  their  obligation  to  C.  T.  Wilbur, 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  for  the  facilities  afforded  them  in 
their  exaisinat'on  of  the  workings  of  the  institution  under  his 
charge.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  needs  no  com- 
mendation from  us.  We  are  also  under  obligations  to  Fred.  H. 
Wines,  secretary  of  the  board  of  public  charities,  who  accompanied 
us  as  ''  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,"  and  gave  us  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  charities  of  his  state. 

A.  E.  Elmore, 
W.  W.  Reed, 
•  Committee. 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  the  committee,  and  upon  their 
verbal  report  to  the  board,  measures  were  taken  for  as  thorough  a 
search  for  the  imbecile  children  of  the  state  as  was  practicable  in 
the  time  at  our  disposal.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Searing, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  we  were  enabled  to  send 
without  additional  expense  a  copy  of  the  following  circular  to  each 
of  the  5,000  school  district  clerks  of  Wisconsin,  the  documents  be- 
ing inclosed  with  the  regular  packages  of  blanks  from  the  State 
Superintendent's  office. 

Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  ) 

Madison,  Wis.,  July,  1877.      J 

To  School  District  Clerks: 

The  law  (chapter  278,  laws  of  1877),  makes  it  your  duty  to  fur- 
nish the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform  with  such  statistics 
in  relation  to  feeble  minded  children  as  may  be  required  by  said 
board. 

By  direction  of  the  latter,  I  send  the  blank  which  may  be  found 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  sheet,  and  which  you  are  required  to 
fill  out  in  compliance  with  the  law,  provided  any  such  children  are 
found  in  your  district.  Should  there  be  none,  the  fact  must  be 
stated,  and  in  either  case  return  the  blank,  properly  signed,  to  this 
office,  immediately  after  completing  the  school  census,  according 
to  law. 
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In  order  to  furnish  reliable  statistics  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  inquiry  in  every  family  where  the  facts  are  not 
known  to  you,  and  of  every  physician  practising  in  your  district. 

Respectfully  yours, 


T.  W.  Haight,  Secretary. 


[Opposite.] 

List  of  persons  of  proper  school  age  mentally  incapacitated  for 
receiving  instruction  in  public  schools,  and  resident  in  school  dis- 
trict No. ,  town  of ,  county  6f . 


Names. 

Ages. 

Cause  of  Mental 
weakness. 

How  sup- 
ported. 

Name  of  parent 
or  guardian. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  complete  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 


-,  District  Clerk, 


At  the  time  of  sending  the  above  circular,  there  were  5,005  or- 
ganized school  districts  in  the  state,  of  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber (though  just  how  many  is  not  known),  are  joint  districts  situ- 
ated in  two  or  more  counties.  The  number  of  public  school-houses 
in  the  state  overruns  the  number  of  districts  by  141,  but  as  the 
nearest  approximation  that  we  can  obtain  to  the  number  of  districts 
in  the  several  counties  is  the  number  of  the  school -houses,  we  have 
used  that  as  a  basis  in  our  consolidated  reports  as  follows: 


Table,  ahcneing  number  of  children  mentally  incapacitated  fi"Ot. 
receiving  instruction  in  the  public  echools. 


Aabiaad 

Baylleld  .  . 

Buffalo 

Burnett  .... 
Calumet.... 
Cbippewa . . 

Clark 

Columbia  . . 

Crawford 

Dane 

Podge 

DoQclas  

£an  Claire 

Fond  da  Lao 

Graot 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Jacksun  

JefferBon 

Jaoeau 

Eeooaha 

Kewaunee  

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

LiDcnla 

Manitowoc 

Uaraihan 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Mooroe 

Oconto  

Outas  amie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 
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3 
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34 
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9 

69 

25 
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87 

14 

1 

8 
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1 
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Table  of  mentally  incapacitated  children^  etc. —  continued. 


Counties. 


St  Croix.... 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan  .. 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth.... 
Washington.. 
Waukesha  ... 
Waupaca.  . . . 
Waushara . . . 
Winnebago  . 
Wood 
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Total 


86 
162 

45 

113 

6 

84 
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92 
101 
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44 
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27 
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2 
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Besides  the  reports  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table,  51  were 
received  without  dates  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  from  what 
district  they  came.  Forty  of  the  51  reported  no  feeble  minded 
children,  in  the  districts,  six  mentioned  children  of  that  character, 
and  five  reported  only  deaf  or  blind  children.  The  whole  number 
of  reports  received  from  district  clerks  was  therefore  1772,  in 
which  302  idiotic  or  imbecile  children  were  reported  to  the  board. 
It  will  be  seen  that  not  many  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  districts  were  reported  upon  by  the  clerks,  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  estimate  that  the  other  two- thirds  might  contain  a 
proportionate  number  of  imbeciles.  On  the  contrary  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  non-reporting  districts  were  such  as  had 
no  feeble  minded  children,  and  the  officers  of  which  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  send  back  a  negative  answer.  That  this  was  not 
always  the  case,  however,  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of 
individual  members  of  this  board,  and  when  not  a  single  imbecile 
is  reported  from  the  great  city  of  Milwaukee,  we  are  sure  that  the 
work  of  investigation  was  scarcely  attempted  by  the  school  officers 
there. 
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But,  putting  aside  mere  probabilities,  we  have  obtained  the 
actual  names  of  more  than  300  children  in  the  state  who  are 
incapacitated  by  nature  or  accident  from  deriving  any  advantages 
from  the  common  school  or  any  other  public  institution  now  in 
existence  among  us.  Whether  the  additional  number  of  such 
children  is  100,  or  more,  is  of  little  moment  except  in  determining 
the  capacity  of  a  school  for  their  instruction,  if  such  a  school  be 
considered  necessary. 

The  fact  being  thus  established  that  there  are  idiotic  and  imbe^ 
cile  children  among  us  in  such  numbers  as  to  warrant  the  estab* 
lishment  of  an  institution  for  their  instruction  and  physical  devel- 
epment,  if  such  an  institution  is  necessary  and  profitable  in  any 
case,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  here  a  brief  review  and  summary  of 
what  is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  modern  methods  to 
children  of  this  defective  character. 

These  methods  for  the  treatment  of  idiocy  have  only  been  prac- 
tised for  the  past  forty  years,  and  were  begun  by  Esquirol  and  Se- 
guin,  at  Paris,  in  1837  or  1838.  In  1842  the  Abendberg  school  was 
founded  in  Switzerland  by  Dr.  Guggenbuehl;  in  1846  Dr.  Kern  es- 
tablished a  school  for  idiots  at  Leipsic,  and  similar  ones  were  soon 
after  organized  in  England.  The  first  institution  of  this  character 
in  Scotland  was  opened  in  1852,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  school 
at  Earls  wood,  Surrey,  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert  in  June,  1853. 
Most  of  the  European  nations  followed  these  examples.  The  first 
school  for  idiots  in  America  was  begun  in  July,  1848,  at  Barre, 
Mass.,  and  waa  a  private  institution,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hervey 
B.  Wilbur.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  was  such  that  the  state 
of  New  York  established  an  experimental  school  at  Albany,  in 
1851,  for  which  Dr.  Wilbur's  services  were  secured,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  at  Syracuse, 
in  1854.  The  state  institution  of  Massachusetts  was  organized  ex- 
perimentally, in  October,  1848,  and  soon  became  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment. Other  states  followed  this  lead  with  more  or  less 
promptness,  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  Idiots  having 
been  founded  in  1852,  that  of  Connecticut  id  1855,  that  of  Ohio  in 
1857,  that  of  Kentucky  in.  1860,  and  that  of  Illinois  in  1865. 

In  1853,  after  the  JNew  York  institution  had  been  on  trial  for  two 
years,  the  trustees  made  a  report  to  the  legislature,  recommending 
its  re-organization  in  a  permanent  shape.     From  this  report  we 
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make  the  followin^j:  extract,  which  shows  the  main  features  of  the 
subject  in  a  very  clear  light: 

'^  A  recurrence  to  our  first  report  will  show  with  what  caution, 
not  to  say  doubt,  the  trustees  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  popular  and  current  opinion  that  this  class  of  afflicted 
humanity  were  incapable  of  any  essential  improvement,  had  not 
been  entirely  changed  by  the  imperfect  information  we  possessed 
of  the  efforts  made  ,in  other  countries.  Still,  enough  had  been 
ascertained  to  justify  an  experiment  on  a  moderate  scale.  It  had 
been  discovered  that  the  term  *'  idiot "  very  inaccurately  described 
the  different  conditions  of  imbecility  of  intellect;  that  there  were 
grades  and  degrees  at  great  distances  from  each  other;  that  the 
effects  of  bodily  injuries  had  been  confounded  with  original  organ- 
ization; that  ill  treatment  and  neglect  had  obscured  minds  natur- 
ally healthy,  and  finally  that  by  proper  discrimination  and  training, 
adapted  to  each  case,  in  many  instances  the  intellect  had  been 
aroused  and  developed,  and  new  creatures  bom  into  the  world. 
Fearing  to  trust  too  much  to  the  sympathies  and  glowing  hopes 
which  such  facts  were  calculated  to  excite,  the  trustees  determined 
to  test  the  experiment  which  the  legialature  had  authorized,  by  the 
same  rigid  rule  which  they  would  apply  to  any  new  theory  in  phys- 
ics, viz:  to  see  for  themselves  how  it  worked;  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  when  admitted,  with  their  condition  at  subse- 
quent periods. 

^'They  have  done  so;  and  they  now  say,  as  the  results  of  their 
observations,  of  their  comparisons,  and  of  their  deliberate  convic- 
tions, that  the  experiment  has  entirely  and  fully  succeeded.  All 
the  pupils  have  improved,  some  in  a  greater  and  others  in  a  less  de- 
gree. But  the  single  fact  of  some  improvement  settles  the  ques- 
tion; for  all  experience  shows  that  if  a  lodgment  in  the  mind  can 
once  be  made,  it  furnishes  a  foundation  upon  which  further  ideas, 
facts  and  combinations  may  be  erected.  This  first  lodgment  is  the 
turning  point,  and  when  it  is  accomplished,  everything  follows  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  circumstances.  We  have  wit- 
nessed this  rapidity  in  some  instances  with  surprise,  not  to  say  as- 
tonishment. 

"  The  process  is  as  curious  as  it  is  interesting,  and  the  manner  of 
it,  by  commencing  with  efforts  to  teach  what  many  animals  are  ca- 
pable of  learning,  and  advancing  gradually  and  carefully  from  step 
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to  step  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  is  admirably  described  in  the 
appendix  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent. 

"  The  trustees  therefore  report  and  confirm  absolutely  what  they 
intimated  as  their  belief  in  their  first  report;  that  in  almost  all 
cases,  and  with  very  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  those  usually  called 
idiots,  under  the  age  of  12  or  15,  may  be  so  trained  and  instructed 
as  to  render  them  useful  to  themselves,  and  fitted  to  learn  some  of 
the  ordinary  trades,  or  to  engage  in  agriculture.  Their  minds  and 
souls  can  be  developed  so  that  they  may  become  responsible  beings, 
acquainted  with  their  relations  to  their  Creator,  and  a  future  state, 
and  their  obligations  to  obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  In  all  cases,  we  believe,  for  we  have  seen 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  apparently  desperate  cases,  they  can 
be  made  cleanly  and  neat  in  their  personal  habits,  and  enabled  to 
enjoy  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to 
cease  being  incumbrances  and  annoyances  to  the  families  in  which 
they  reside." 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  typical  of  the  reports  of  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  results  of  methodical  instruction  upon  the  fee- 
ble-minded.    In  his  report  for  1859,  Dr.  Wilbur  says  of  his  pupils: 

"  They  are  daily  in  the  school-room,  and  engaged  in  exercises  of 
an  intellectual  character.  They  learn  the  use  of  language;  they 
learn  to  obey  commands.  They  are  exercised  in  articulation  to 
give  them  the  power  of  speech,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance.  They  acquire  notions  of  form  and  color;  of 
the  qualities  of  objects  and  their  uses.  They  learn  to  count,  and 
to  understand  other  relations  of  numbers.  They  are  taught  to  ob- 
serve pictures,  as  the  representatives  of  objects;  then  words  in  the 
same  relation ;  the  transition  is  then  to  reading  and  writing. 

"  In  all  these  various  exercises,  reference  is  had  not  only  to  the 
mental  discipline  acquired  in  them,  but  also  to  the  more  practical 
use  that  is  to  be  made  of  these  attained  powers. 

"  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  practical  results,  such  as  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  institution  in 
the  light  of  political  economy. 

"Among  the  first  lessons  of  our  pupils  are  those  designed  to 
teach  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  far  as  possible  in  all  per- 
sonal matters;  to  assist  in  various  household  occupations  and  little 
matters  of  out-door  work.    As  soon  as  they  become  of  sufficient 
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age,  strength  and  intelligence,  they  are  assigned  regular  daily 
duties.  At  first  these  duties  are  performed  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  attendants,  but  afterwards  they  are  expected  to 
do  their  tasks  without  oversight. 

^'  A  few  of  the  female  pupUs  now  do  no  small  amount  of  work  in 
the  bed  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  laundry. 

''In  the  summer  time  the  larger  boys  are  employed  in  agricul- 
tural labor.  During  the  past  season  they  have  done  nearly  all  the 
work  upon  our  farm  and  in  the  garden.  A  list  of  the  products  is 
given  in  an  appendix,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  that  statement  that 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  by  them. 

''  Quite  a  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  a  point,  and  many 
others  are  progressing  towards  it,  when  their  labor  is  worth  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  their  support,  under  intelligent  direction.  They  are 
happy,  contented  and  obedient,  when  thus  occupied;  whereas, 
without  a  proper  education,  and«  without  occupation,  they  are  not 
only  restless  and  uncomfortable  themselves,  but  a  burden  to  their 
friends,  or  perhaps  a  public  nuisance. 

"'  Within  a  month  or  two,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  test  the  me- 
chanical ability  of  our  pupils,  and  to  furnish  them  with  occupation 
during  the  winter  months,  we  have  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  A  shop  has  been  fitted  up,  and  a  shoemaker  em- 
ployed to  instruct  the  boys.  Short  as  has  been  the  time  since  the 
experiment  was  instituted,  it  is  already  seen  that  we  can  manufac- 
ture during  the  winter  months  all  the  boots  and  shoes  needed  in  the 
establishment  for  a  year,  besides  imparting  a  mechanical  skill  that 
will  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  pupils.  All  who  have 
witnessed  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  already  accomplished 
by  the  boys  engaged  in  it,  look  upon  it  as  an  important  step  in  the 
management  of  the  asylum." 

The  methods  now  employed  for  the  moral  and  physiological  edu- 
cation of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
special  report  of  Messrs.  Elmore  and  Reed,  are  described  in  detail 
in  Seguin's  classical  work  on  Idiocy,  and  need  not  be  entered  upon 
here.  The  fact  exists  that  the  obscure  intellects  of  being's  whom 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  as  human  vegetables,  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  brought  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  that 
their  objectless  movements  may  be  trained  to  contribute  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  their  own  support.     The  attainment  of  such  results 
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would  be  no  small  reward  for  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
effort,  if  nothing  further  were  to  be  expected.  The  awakening  of 
a  human  soul  from  the  lethargy  of  total  ignorance  to  a  realization 
of  its  place  in  the  scale  of  created  beings  is  certainly  worth  doing 
for  its  own  sake;  but  there  are  other  aspects  in  which  the  subject 
should  be  studied. 

The  policy  of  educating  all  children,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  has 
been  considered  as  the  only  safeguard  of  a  republic,  at  least  sii^ce 
the  days  of  Montesquieu,  and  has  become  a  settled  principle  in  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Tn  Wisconsin  the  parents  of  imbeciles  pay 
for  the  education  of  the  other  defectives  —  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
—  according  to  their  means,  and  in  general  all  classes  pay  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  all  the  other  classes,  except  in  this' 
one  case.  And  as  it  is  shown  that  almost  all  so-called  idiots  are 
capable  of  being  educated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  would  seem 
to  be  no  more  than  right  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  are  the 
other  defective  classes,  and  that  their  latent  abilities  should  bo 
brought  out  and  turned  to  the  best  advantage  of  themselves  and  of 
society. 

As  a  summing  up  of  this  part  of  the  question,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  using  the  language  of  a  report  upon  the  same  subject 
made  bv  the  committee  on  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions, 
to  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  eleven  years  ago.  *'  That  the  benefits 
of  these  institutions,''  say  the  committee,  ^^  are  commensurate  at 
least  with  the  means  necessary  for  their  successful  operation,  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  no  state  having  once  es- 
tablished such  an  institution  has  ever  been  known  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  as  an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  the  people's  money. 
On  the  contrary,  in  every  case  where  experimental  schools  were 
first  established,  supported  principally  by  private  charity  and  the 
indomitable  energies  of  a  few  philanthropists,  the  results  were  such 
as  to  convince  those  more  directly  interested  first,  and  gradually 
the  people,  that  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  were  in  the  range 
of  probabilities;  the  necessary  legislation  soon  followed,  and  these 
small  beginnings  have  all  given  way  to  large  and  flourishing  state 
institutions,  co-extensive  in  some  states  with  the  necessities  of  the 
class  sought  to  be  benefited. 

"  We  believe  that  this  subject  addresses  itself  to  your  favorable 
consideration  on  the  ground  that,  in  common  with  other  children, 
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they  have  a  right  to  such  an  education  as  they  are  susceptible  of 
receiving,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  furnish  the  means,  but  also  to  reg^uire  the  education  of  all  its 
children." 

The  economical  relations  of  the  matter  are  more  diflicult  to  fol- 
low, but  it  is  believed  that  even  from  a  financial  point  of  view  there 
would  be  nothing  lost  by  an  establishment  for  the  education  of  the 
feeble-minded.  The  cost  of  such  education  is  now  about  $200  a 
year  for  each  pupil,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  would  probably 
not  be  more  in  this  state.  This  expenditure  would  have  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  term  of  years  in  each  case,  probably  for  an  average  of 
seven  years,  though  we  have  not  definite  statistics  upon  this  point. 
If  this  assumed  average  is  correct,  the  cost  of  education  of  each 
idiot  to  the  state  will  be  about  $1,400,  after  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings.  As  a  return  for  this  outlay  we  shall  have  habits  of 
decency  instead  of  indecency  in  almost  every  case  undertaken,  and 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  we  shall  make  the  pupils  nearly  or 
quite  self-supporting  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  In  every 
one  of  the 'latter  cases  there  will  be  a  direct  profit  to  the  public  of 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  instructing  an  individual  for  a 
few  years  and  that  of  supporting  him  wholly  during  his  entire  life; 
and  even  with  those  individuals  where  the  necessity  of  an  attendant 
is  obviated,  gluttony  cured  and  cleanly  habits  induced,  the  invest- 
ment required  to  accomplish  these  results  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  bad  one. 

In  conclusion,  —  and  by  way  of  recapitulation, —  we  have  found 
that  there  are  teachable  idiots  in  the  state  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  an  institution  devoted  to  their  especial 
instruction;  we  are  convinced  that  such  instruction  is  both  morally 
and  economically  profitable  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  right  of  all  children  bred  among  us  to  receive  an 
education  according  to  their  capacity.  We  therefore  recommend 
'that  early  and  effective  action  be  taken  by  the  legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  training  of  feeble  minded 
children. 

IXTEBXATIONAL   PBISON  CONGRESS. 

'  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Reform,  at  its  meeting  of  December  13,  1877, 
adopted  the  following  resolution. 
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Hesolvedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  important  that 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  should  be  represented  officially  at  the  inter- 
national prison  congress,  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  in  August,  1878, 
and  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  legislature  to  authorize  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  such  official  representative,  and  al- 
so to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  trav- 
eling to  and  from,  and  his  attendance  at  the  congress. 

The  influence  of  these  prison  congresses  upon  the  penology  of 
the  world  is  very  marked,  and  tends  greatly  towards  the  reduction 
of  crime  in  all  countries.  Their  power  for  good  increases  with  the 
number  of  countries  and  states  represented,  since  thereby  a  more 
complete  and  free  comparison  and  exposition  of  the  nature  and  suc- 
cess of  di£Perent  methods  of  treatment  of  criminals  are  obtained. 
Wisconsin  has  always  been  in  the  front  rank  of  states  which  aim  at 
the  prevention  of  crime  by  intelligent  and  methodical  action,  and 
her  voice  should  not  be  unheard  in  the  approaching  international 
prison  congress,  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  kind,  probably, 
that  has  ever  been  held.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  last  conference  of  charities  at  Saratoga  are  fully 
indorsed  by  this  board. 

"  Whereas^  The  Government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  has  addressed 
an  official  invitation  to  all  foreign  governments  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Prison  Congress  at  Stockholm,  during  the  second  half 
of  August,  in  the  year  1878,  in  compliance  with  which  invitation, 
Dr.  Wines,  President  of  the  International  Penitentiary  Commission 
and  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  the  Congress,  proposes  that  each  of  the 
several  states  should  contribute  information  and  send  delegates  to 
the  Stockholm  Congress;  therefore — 

^^Mesolved^  That  the  Conference  of  Charities  now  in  session  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  hear  with  satisfaction  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Swedish  Government,  and  by  the  British  Government,,  through  its 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  to  promote  the  usefulness  and  success  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  in  1878;  and  that  this  Conference  desires 
to  do  its  part  towards  the  collection  and  transmission  of  information 
concerning  prisons,  reformatories,  etc.,  in  the  United  States, 

^^JResolved^  That  this  Conference  declares  its  earnest  hope  that 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  will  take  effective  measures  to 
secure  for  the  Congress,  through  competent  persons,  information  on 
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the  prison  question  within  their  several  states,  similar  to  that  col- 
lected by  the  British  Colonies  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and 
that  they  will  also  take  measures  to  have  their  states  duly  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress. 

*'^ Resolved y  That  we  have  learned,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Dr. 
Wines  is  preparing  a  work  on  ^^  The  SState  of  Prisons  and  Prison 
Discipline  an  J  Reform  throughout  the  Civilized  World,"  to  be  com- 
pleted and  printed  before  the  Congress  meets,  believing  that  such 
a  work  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  friends  of  this  cause,  and  also 
greatly  helpful  to  the  cause  itself." 

II.    THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  gen- 
eral approval  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  affairs  during  the 
past  year  at  the  state  institutions,  which  the  law  places  under  our 
supervision.  The  boards  of  management  appear,  in  all  cases,  to 
have  worked  together  harmoniously,  effectively,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard for  economy.  The  superintendents  seem  to  have  performed 
their  respective  duties  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  the  state  has  placed  in  their  charge,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  seconded  by  assistants  of  a  high  order  of 
merit. 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year  have  all  been 
submitted  to  this  board  (with  the  exception  of  the  estimates  of  the 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane),  before  publication,  and  the  mod- 
ifications and  reductions  suggested  by  us  have  been  acceeded  to  in 
every  instance.  The  estimates  of  the  Northern  Hospital  also  have 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  do  not  seem  too  high  for  the  several 
objects  specified,  it  being  understood  thatifi  our  opinion  the  5^190,- 
000  asked  for  to  build  additional  wings  to  this  hospital,  as  well  as 
the  $80,000  for  similar  wings  at  the  state  hospital,  ought  not  to  be 
appropriated,  and  that  in  general  no  farther  additions  ought  to  be 
made  to  either  of  the  hospital  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
room  for  more  chronic  cases  to  be  treated  in  association  with  those 
of  an  acute  character.  To  treat  the  chronic  insane  as  invalids  is 
generally  absurd,  since  their  mental  malady  does  not,  except  in  a 
minority  of  cases,  interfere  perceptibly  with  their  physical  health. 
They  need  a  home  instead  of  a  hospital,  to  live  in,  and  since  the 
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comfort  of  the  former  is  greater  and  the  expense  decidedly  less,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  ought  not  to  be  furnished  in  place  of  a 
hospital  addition. 

The  whole  subject  of  supervision  for  the  chronic  insane  is  con- 
sidered at  length  in  another  part  of  this  report  and  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon  here.  We  are  obliged  to  dissent,  however,  from  the 
theory  that  inmates  of  hospitals  of  large  capacity  are  to  be  cared 
for  at  a  less  cost  than  those  of  smaller  hospitals.  The  experience 
of  all  of  the  states  having  such  institutions  shows  that  this  is  not 
the  fact.  The  least  expenditure  per  capita  that  was  ever  shown  at 
the  State  Hospital  was  during  the  year  1864,  when  the  average 
number  of  patients  was  187,  and  they  were  supported  at  a  cost  of 
$3.63  per  week  each,  currency  being  then  at  an  extravagant  dis- 
count. One  of  the  most  economically  conducted  hospitals  in  the 
country  now  is  the  Butler,  of  Rhode  Island,  whose  last  report  re- 
ceived by  us  (of  January,  1876,)  shows  an  average  during  the 
preceding  year  of  135  patients,  who  were  supported  at  a  per  capita 
cost  of  $4.21  weekly.  Such  facts,  which  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, are  more  useful  as  bases  of  calculation  than  the  most 
plausible  theories,  and  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  however 
much  possibility  there  may  be  of  combining  cheapness  of  subsis- 
tence and  cikre  with  immense  structures,  there  is  not  enough  proba- 
bility of  such  a  result  to  warrant  any  new  experiment  in  that  di- 
rection. 

In  the  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  ex- 
penses have  been  kept  well  within  the  appropriations  up  to  this  . 
time,  and  we  hope  may  show  balances  in  favor  of  the  schools  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  sugscestion  of  this  board  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  requiring  more  household  work  from  the  scholars 
has  been  followed  apparently  with  good  results. 

The  State  Prison  and  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  con- 
tinue to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  appropriated  to  each  of 
the  state  institutions  named  therein,  since  its  foundation  : 
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Name  of  Institution. 


Institutitm  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. . . 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. . . . 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Boys.. 
State  Prison 

Total 


Amount  appro 
priated  previ- 
ous to  1878. 


$681,475  91 

644.549  83 

1,726.902  06 

1,075,078  06 

647,429  a6 

1,114.530  58 


$5,889,465  80 


Amount  ap- 

Amount  appro-*  propriat  ed 

priated  foncur-i  for  penna- 

reot  expenses'  nent      im- 

previous      to    provements 


1878. 


$846,295  12 

522. 772  48 

1,100,130  15 

422,045  21 

469,878  97 


previous  to 

1878. 


$335,180  79 
121,777  85 
626.771  91 
653.082  85 
177, 550  39 


A  slight  discrepancy  between  the  above  table  and  that  contained 
in  preceding  reports  of  this  board,  which  will  also  be  found  in  a 
comparison  of  the  other  tables  of  financial  statistics  of  the  several 
state  institutions  with  the  previous  corresponding  ones,  arises  from 
the  attempt  to  bring  these  statistics  to  a  uniform  basis.  The  tables 
might  be  founded  upon  the  acts  of  appropriation  by  the  respective 
legislatures,  the  reports  of  disbursements  by  the  state  treasurer,  or 
the  reports  of  the  treasurers  of  the  insAtutions  themselves.  In  the 
first  case  we  would  have  the  gross  amounts  for  the  ye^rs  ending 
with  March  or  April,  in  the  second  the  amounts  actually  paid  over 
to  the  local  treasurers  during  the  years  ending  September  30,  and 
in  the  third  case  the  amounts  paid  out  by  the  local  treasurers  for 
the  matured  bills  of  the  several  institutions  for  the  last  mentioned 
term.  Either  method,  if  followed  uniformly  from  year  to  year, 
would  give  a  correct  aggregate  for  a  number  of  years,  but  neither 
of  them  will  often  show  the  precise  cost  of  administration  for  any 
specified  year,  as  bills  might  lie  over  unpaid  from  the  latter  part 
of  one  fiscal  year  to  the  beginning  of  another,  or  stocks  of  certain 
kinds  of  goods  might  be  made  sufficient  in  one  year,  owing  to  con- 
venience or  extraordinary  cheapness,«to  nearly  or  quite  suffice  for 
the  demands  of  two.  In  the  general  financial  tables  of  the  present 
report,  the  expenditures  of  the  institutions  are  taken  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  state  treasurer,  as  being  most  easily  understood  as  well 
as  most  easily  obtained.  The  figures  will  therefore  show  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  local  treasurers  only,  and  will  in  most  cases  in- 
clude balances  on  hand  at  the  institutions. 
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The  double  system  of  accounts  indicated  above,  is  liable  to  ser- 
ious objections,  besides  the  confusion  which  an  inquirer  is  apt  to 
experience  in  looking  up  any  special  line  of  financial  investigation. 
It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  this  board  that  the  control  of  funds 
drawn  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  institutions,  has  been  a  source 
of  strife  and  contention  in  the  towns  where  they  are  situated.  The 
experience  of  the  state  shows  that  local  banks  are  not  always  safe 
depositories  of  the  public  moneys,  while  the  state  treasurer  is  made 
the  custodian  by  law  of  all  the  funds  of  the  state,  and  gives  bonds 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  moneys  appropriated  to  the  state  institutions, 
should  not  remain  in  the  state  treasury  until  wanted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  current  bills.  The  drafts  upon  the  treasury  for  such  pay- 
ments would  be  good  for  their  full  value  in  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  the  escablishment  of  such  a  system  would,  in  general, 
prove  convenient  and  safe. 

The  following  table  of  quantities  and  prices  of  staple  articles  of 
housekeeping,  used  at  the  institutions,  is  compiled  from  the  item- 
ized reports  of  expenditures,  sent  to  this  board  by  the  several 
superintendents.  The  beef  used  at  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  is, 
for  the  most  part,  bought  on  foot,  and  the  live  weight  reported. 
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The  estimates  of  the  several  institutions  for  the  ensuing  yew 
vere  carefully  revised  by  this  board  before  their  publication,  (with 
one  exception,)  and  the  clmnf^es  and'  reductions  suggested  by  us, 
were  in  all  cases  assented  to  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  tnana* 
gera,  so  that  we  are  prepared  to  recommeDd  the  appropriations 
asked  for,  aa  based  upon  considerations  of  necessity  and  economy. 
And  we  wish  in  this  place  to  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  courtesy  shown  us  by  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  other  officers 
of  the  institutions,  accompanied,  as  it  has  been,  by  an  evidently 
sincere  desire  to  afford  us  all  the  information  attainable. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  the  various  institutions  for  the 
ensuing  year,  as  revised  and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Reform. 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  estimates  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

Apparatus  and  means  of  inslrucllon. f7M  00 

Clothing  Tor  pupils,  not  repaid ' 100  00 

Executive  eibensea 530  00 

Farm  and  barn  expenses ftVi  00 

Fuel,  coal  and  wood 2,225  00 

Honso  famishing 455  00 

Laundry  and  cleanliness 820  00 

Lights S8i5  00 

Mcdicsl  attendance  and  medicines 175  00 

Repairs  and  tools 8R0  00 

Salaries  and  wages S.TIti)  UO 

SobslBlenca 4, 650  00 

Work  departmeDlB 245  00 

HiacellaneouB 341  00 

Improvement  of  grounds 500  00 


Toial «18,500  0 


Dec^  and  Dumb  Institute. 

Means  of  instruction  and  amusemeDt (500  00 

Clothing  and  expensesof  indigent  pupils 600  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 75  00 

Farm  and  barn 500  00 

Fuel S,  100  00 

House  furnishing 1 ,000  00 

Laundry 200  00 

Lights 600  00 

Livestock 200  00 

Manufacturing 800  00 

Managers  and  trustees 40O  00 

Miscellaneous 125  OO 

Bepaiis,  ordinary 1,000  00 
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Subsi  3 ten  ce $8 ,  000  00 

Salaries  and  wages 18 ,000  00 

Library 100  00 

Printing  stock 800  00 

Total $80,000  00 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

To  meet  current  expenses  ft'om  January  1  to  March  1, 1878.  . .  •  |16. 466  67 

To  meet  current  expenses  for  ttie  year  following 88. 920  00 

For  new  gas  works 8, 000  00 

For  modification  of  water  closets,  bath  and  clothes  rooms 2. 000  00 

For  material  for  furniture 1, 000  00 

For  completion  of  new  roofing  of  wings 1 ,500  00 

For  extension  of  water  pipes 2,000  00 

For  hose  and  fire  apparatus 2, 000  00 

Foraddition  to  barn  and  stable 1,000  00 

For  purchase  of  cows 1, 200  00 

For  medical  library  and  apparatus 500  00 

Fornewfloors 1,200  00 


Total 1125,786  67 

Deduct  amount  that  will  be  received  from  counties 85 ,003  73 

Amount  to  be  appropriated $90.782  04 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Money  on  hand $64, 554  05 

Money  in  state  treasury 16,105  00 

Total $80,659  05 


There  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  550  patients,  from  Sep. 
tember  80,  1877,  till  March  1,  1878,  213^  weeks,  at  $4.50  per 
week $53,389  00 

There  will  be  required  to  pay  for  work  and  material  under  con- 
tract, and  for  additional  work  and  material  ordered,  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  special  appropriations  were 
made,  and  to  pay  other  indebtedness 27 ,024  00 

Balance  on  hand  March  1, 1878 246  05 

Total |80,659  05 


There  will  be  required  for  the  support  of  550  patients  for  one 
year,  commencing  March  1, 1878,  and  ending  March  1, 1879,  at 
$4.50  per  week $129,054  00 


Balance  on  hand  March  1, 1878 $246  05 

Due  from  counties 48,927  90 

Will  be  received  from  steward 3,000  00 

Balance  to  be  appropriated  for  current  expenses 76, 880  05 

Total $129,054  00 


For  pipes  to  conduct  water'for  fire  purposes  under  north  wing.  $600  00 

For  enlarging  gas  holder 1,500  00 

For  farm 1,500  00 

For  radiators  under  center  building 1,500  00 


Total  appropriations  required  for  above  purposes $81 ,980  00 
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State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

1  Amusements  und  means  of  instruction $900  00 

2  Clothing,  tailor  sbop  and  shoes 4,600  00 

3  Dru^s,  medicines  and  medical  services . .  600  00 

4  Farm  and  barn  expenses 3. 800  00 

5  Fuel 3,400  00 

6  Lights 600  00 

7  House  furnishing 1 , 600  00 

8  Laundry  and  cleanliness .' 500  00 

0    Stone  yard  and  stone 1,250  00 

10  Ordinary  repairs 800  00 

11  Permanent  improvements 1,000  00 

12  Miscellaneous  expenses 629  50 

13  Subsistence  12, 000  00 

14  Salaries 14,750  00 

15  Wanes 1,400  00 

16  Telegraph,  $90,  and  express  |75 165  00 

17  Postage 250  00 

18  Printing 50  00 

19  Fre  i  gh t 600  00 

20  Manager's  expenses...^ 550  00 

21  Library 250  00 

Total \ 149,194  50 

Deduct  due  from  counties    10, 194  50 

Leaving  amount  to  be  appropriated $39,000  00 


The  State  Prison. 

No  appropriation  from  the  legislature  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  State  Prison  for  next  year.     The  Warden 
estimates  the  expenses  on  the  basis  of  an  average  number  of  300  * 
convicts  as  follows: 

For  means  of  instruction  in  prison  school |30  00 

Addition  to  the  library 200  00 

Newspapers 60  00 

Printing 80  00 

Stationery 80  00 

Drugs  and  medicines 800  00 

Forage 875  00 

Fuel 4.250  00 

Lights 600  00 

5  —  0.  &  R.  [Doc.  14.] 
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For  laundry 40  0 

Hoase  and  cell  room  farniBhlDg 650  00 

Traveling  expenses 850  00 

Telegraph .'. 35  00 

Express 75  00 

Tobacco 875  00 

Salaries  and  wages 17,000  00 

Clothing 2,000  00 

Shoe  shop 800  00 

Subsistence 19.500  00 

Convicts  discharged 800  00 

Freight 250  00 

Postage 300  00 

Directors*  expenses 1, 000  00 

General  repairs 1, 000  00 

Total 150,050  00 


t 


To  meet  the  above  we  have  a  balance  due  on  state  appropriation,      |6,000  00 
Estimated  earnings  of  labor  leased  to  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  fW>m 
January  1, 1878  to  October  1,1878 18,000  00 


He  adds:  ^'  I  estimate,  that  with  the  above  amounts,  the  collec- 
tions on  outstanding  indebtedness  and  from  sales  of  goods  and  ma- 
terial  during  the  year,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  deficiencies,  and 
the  existing  indebtedness  of  $6,412.75.  The  excess  of  outstanding 
indebtedness  over  liabilitif^s  and  the  manufactured  goods  on  hand, 
represent  in  part  the  earnings  of  the  past  three  years.  With  rea- 
sonable success  in  making  sales  and  collections,  no  appropriation 
will  be  required  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1878,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  none  will  be  required  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1879.'> 
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APPROPRIATIONS   FOR    1878. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended by  this  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  gross: 


Name  of  Institution. 


Institatiou  for  the  Blind 

Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  .• 

State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  ♦ 

Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

State  Industrial  School  tor  Boys 


• 

H 

O 

a  • 
u  CO 

o  So 

b  a 

■-.•  N^ 

..  O' 

Forcu 

|CI 

X  ^ 

Whole 
asked 
propr 
next  1 

$17,545 

1955 

$18,.^00 

29,700 

:UK) 

.  80,000 

70,383 

20,4<K) 

90.78:i 

76,880 

5,100 

81,980 

88.  COO 

1,000 

89.000 

Total $232,508       $27,755    |    $'260,263 

I  '  ; 

*  For  foorieen  months. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 

(Located  at  Janesville.) 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution  is  as  follows: 

Terms  expire  April  '.),  1878  —  J.  B.  Whiting,  M.  D.,  Janesville; 
Wra.  Macloon,  Janesville. 

Terms  expire  April  3,  1879  —  E.  Bo  wen,  Brodhead;  Cyrus  Mi- 
ner, Janesville. 

Term  expires  April  3,  1880 — B.  R.  Hinkley,  Summit,  Wauke- 
sha county. 

OFFICERS  OF   THE   BOARD. 

President — Wm.  Macloon. 
Treasurer  —  C.  Miner. 
Secretary — J.  B.  Whiting,  M.  D. 

OFFICERS  OF    THE   INSTITUTION. 

Superintendent  —  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C  Little,  A.  M. 

Teachers  —  Misses  .S.  A.  Watson,  A.  I.  Hobart,  Helen  F. 

Blinn. 
Teachers  of  Mxisic  —  John  S.  Van  Cleve,  Miss  M.  L.  Blinn. 

Matron  —  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Whiting. 

Foreman  of  Shop  —  William  B.  Harvey. 
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GENERAL    STATISTICS. 


The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction,  current  ex- 
penditures, total  cost  to  the  state,  and  the  average  number  of  pu- 
pils of  the  institution  from  the  beginning,  f$150,000  of  the  total 
cost  of  construction  having  been  used  to  replace  the  main  build- 
ings destroyed  by  fire  in  1874: 


Year. 

Cost  of  con- 
struction. 

» 

Cost  of  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Total  cost 
to  the  State. 

Whole    No, 
of  pupils. 

• 

o 
'A 

V 

OB 
\^ 

< 

Yearly    cost 
per  pupil. 

1850) 

1851  "• 

1852  . . . . 

18,000  00 
2,500  00 

$8, 368  62 

2,000  00 

2,500  00 

3. 500  00 

4,000  00 

5,000  00 

7.000  00 

5,000  00 

9,000  00 

9. 000  00 

9,000  00 

8. 800  00 

,  12,000  00 

15, 000  00 

19,500  00 

16. 000  00 

16. 000  00 

18.000  00 

18,000  00 

18,000  00 

21.798  00 

23,825  50 

15,500  00 

19. 375  00 

24,878  00 

20,000  00 

20,250  00 

$6,368  62 

4. 500  00 

2,500  00 
15,500  00 

9, 000  00 
15,000  00 
22,000  00 
12,530  79 
15,575  00 
12. 700  00 
10.000  00 

8.  bOO  00 
14. 000  00 
20,000  00 
26,000  00 
16,000  00 
17,000  00 
78,000  00 
18,500  00 
47,800  00 
21.798  00 
25.225  50 
20. 875  00 
23,175  00 
85,878  00 
55.000  CO 
77,750  00 

17 

9 
13 
16 
14 
19 
20 

1853  . . . . 

1854 .... 

12,000  00 
5,000  00 
10.000  00 
15. 000  00 
7. 530  79 
6,575  00 
8.700  00 
1.000  00 

1855  . . . 

1858 

1857 

1858 

25 

27 
34 
42 
50 
54 
59 
58 
54 

1 

1  .....  . 

1859 

1* 

1860 

1  •  .  .   .  . 

1861  ... 

1862 

1863  .... 

1864  .... 

2,000  00 
5, 000  00 
6,500  00 

1  c$oO  .... 

1866  .... 

1867 

1,000  00 

60,000  00 

500  00 

29,800  00 

54 
60 
69 
64 
6S 
.  76 
77 
75 
82 
86 
91 

XoOo  •  •  •  • 

1869 

1870  .... 

1871  .... 

51 
57 
56 
60 
59 
60 
67 

$427  41 

1872  .... 
1878  .... 

1874  .... 

1875  ... 

1876  .... 

1877  .... 

1.400  00 

5,375  00 

3,800  00 

61,000  00 

85,000  00 

57,500  00 

417  99 
276  78 
322  92 
421  66 
333  33 
302  24 

Total  . 

1335,180  79 

$346,295  12 

1681,475  91 

59* 

357  48* 

*  Average  slnco  1870. 
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The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
state  treasurer,  and  represents  the  amounts  drawn  from  the  treasury 
for  the  fiscal  years  named.  The  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1877,  from  all  sources,  as  reported  to 
this  board,  are: 


On  hand  October  1, 1876 $2,582 

Appropriation  of  1876  (^^) 6 ,000  00 

Appropriation  of  1877  (%) 12, 7M  00 

Sale  of  horse 100  00 

Saleofhogs 70  15 

Sal  e  of  CO w 80  00 

Girls'  work  department 52  75 

Caothiog  of  pupils 120  14 

Bale  of  books  and  apparatus — 23  80 

Sundries 23  37 

Total 121,702  44 


The  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  show  that 
the  number  of  pupils  is  steadily  increasing.  In  mentioning  the  new 
main  building  which  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year,  the 
trustees  say  that  ^'  the  work  has  been  well  done,  and  that,  in  point 
of  substantiality,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  best  public  building  in  the 
state.  No  effort  has  been  spared,  in  so  far  as  the  money  placed  at 
our  disposal  would  allow,  to  make  the  building  fire -proof. ^'  We, 
also,  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  work  for  its  substantial  char- 
acter. The  architect  and  contractors  have  been  faithful,  and  have 
furnished  one  of  the  best  of  our  state  buildings.  Its  fire-proof 
character  renders  it  safe  for  the  class  of  inmates  whom  it  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate,  and  the  wants  of  the  state  in  this  direction 
will  be  supplied  by  it  for  many  years.  The  superintendent  reports 
a  new  and  profitable  feature  in  the  musical  education  of  the  pupils, 
through  a  series  of  lectures  on  various  themes  pertaining  to  the 
general  subject  of  music,  given  by  Mr.  Van  Cleve. 

*'  In  the  industrial  department,  the  manufacture  of  corn  brooms 
has  been  continued.  The  value  of  this  work  consists  not  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  brooms,  but  also  in  the  skill  ac- 
quired in  the  use  of  tools,  and  the  habit  of  industry.  Cane-seating 
has  been  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Weaving  of  rag-carpets 
has  been  found  to  afford  a  comfortable  support  to  blind  persons  in 
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some  sections  of  the  state,  even  in  the  present  hard  times.  A 
loom  has  this  fall  been  purchased,  in  order  that  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry may  be  taught  to  those  of  our  pupils  whose  circumstances 
render  it  probable  that  this  may  be  a  profitable  occupation  for 
them. 

'^  Our  girls  learn  to  sew, knit,  crochet,  and  do  various  other  kinds 
of  work  which  may  render  them  helpful  members  of  a  family  circle* 
It  is  our  design  to  introduce  every  new  industry  which  seems  likely 
to  afford  our  scholars  profitable  employment,  or  such  manual  dex- 
terity as  will  enable  them  to  do  well  whatever  their  hands  find  to 
do.  With  this  in  view,  we  expect  soon  to  introduce  the  knitting 
machine.  We  know  it  is  practicable  for  blind  girls  to  learn  to  use 
this  skillfully,  for  it  has  been  done  with  eminent  success  in  the 
New  York  City  Institution  for  the  Blind." 

In  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  institution  she  says: 

"  It  is  impossible  that  a  work  requiring  so  great  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, done  for  so  dependent  a  class  of  persons,  should  not  involve 
a  large  expenditure  of  labor  and  money,  even  when  the  utmost 
economy  is  exercised.  But  we  should  endeavor  not  to  lose  Bight  of 
the  radical  distinction  between  a  true  economy  and  a  parsimony 
which  will  defeat  the  object  for  which  we  labor.  More  teachers 
are  required  than  for  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  an  ordinary 
school.  We  aim  to  give  our  scholars  a  substantial  English  educa- 
tion, believing  this  a  fundamental  requisite  for  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  established.  The  great  va- 
riety in  age,  attainments  and  ability  gives  us,  with  our  compara- 
tively small  number  of  scholars,  about  all  the  grades  found  in  our 
common  schools,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  upper  high  school 
classes.  Instruction  in  nearly  all  these  classes  must  bo  given  orally; 
hence,  the  time  devoted  to  each  class  must  be  sufficient,  not  only 
for  recitation,  but  also  for  learning  a  new  lesson.  This  must  be  the 
<!ase  until  text  books  can  be  furnished  cheaply  enough  to  warrant 
the  expense  of  supplying  each  pupil  with  a  book,  as  is  the  case  in 
schools  for  seeing  children.  Until  this  can  be  done,  learning  the 
lesson  from  the  lips  of  a  skilled  teacher  must  be  preferred  to  any 
other  method.  The  necessity  for  guiding  each  hand  over  maps  and 
other  apparatus  renders  it  impossible  to  teach  large  classes,  except 
in  a  few  branches. 

*^  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts,  better  known  to  the  pub- 
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lie  than  any  other  educator  of  the  blind,  in  the  report  written  but 
a  short  time,  before  his  death,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  expe- 
rience in  this  work,  says  :  *•  In  order  to  do  justice  to  all,  our  classes 
are  necessarily  small,  and  the  number  of  teachers  large.  This,  of 
course,  increases  the  cost  of  instruction;  but  cheapness  is  no  more 
applicable  in  equipping  an  educational  establishment,  than  in  offi- 
cering and  fitting  up  an  army.  Indeed,  of  all  kinds  of  poor  econ* 
omy,  that  which  will  admit  the  packing  of  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
of  different  ages  and  mental  capacity,  into  one  large  division,  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  salary- of  an  additional  teacher,  is  the  poorest.' 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  suitable  classification  with 
our  present  number  of  teachers,  but  for  the  assistance  rendered  by 
several  of  our  older  pupils.  This  term,  fiye  classes  are  taught  in 
this  way." 

The  musical  department  is  mentioned  as  a  source  of  expense 
which  the  state  is  not  called  upon  to  meet  in  any  other  public  edu- 
cational institution,  and  one  which  is  especially  necessary  here 
sin<;e  music  is  the  one  profession  in  which  the  blind  may  hope  to 
compete  successfully  with  others. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1877, 
was  67.  The  current  expenses,  for  the  same  time,  were  $17,300.70, 
as  reported  by  the  board  of  trustees.  This  makes  the  annual  per 
capita  cost  of  support  of  the  inmates,  $2«8.72,  or  a  weekly  cost  of 
$'5.45,  for  the  school  year  of  40  weeks.  Many  of  the  expenses  of 
the  institution  continue  during  the  vacation,  however,  and  the  latter 
are  included  in  the  whole  amount  named  above. 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  subsistence  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  1875,  was  $4,319.16,  making  the  average  per  capita  for  the  pu- 
pils  $77.58  yearly,  and  the  weekly  per  capita  (at  forty  weeks  to  the 
year),  $1.94.  For  1876,  the  figures  on  the  same  items  were  $4,221.59, 
$70.36,  and  $1.76,  respectively.  For  1877,  they  have  been  $3,- 
952.33,  $o8.99,  and  $1.47.  When  it  is  understood  that  the  subsist- 
ence account  includes  that  of  the  officers  during  the  whole  year,  it 
will  be  granted  that  a  due  regard  for  economy  is  shown  on  this 
point. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  average  quantities  of  different 
articles  of  subsistence  purchased  yearly  from  1871  to  1875,  inclu- 
sive, the  average  prices  paid  for  such  articles,  the  quantities  pur- 
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chased  in  18v6  and  in  1877,  and  the  average  prices  paid  during 
these  years: 


Year. 

Average  supply  of — 

Quantity. 

Price. 

1871-75 

Butter,  fi>s 

2.846 
3,124 
2,754 

788 

.216 

1876 

... .do  

.232 

1877 

.... do  ...       ••■•..■.,.■■•.....«•.....••••«•■• 

.20 

1871-75 
1876 

Eggs,  doz , 

.  . .  .OO  ..,, • ..•. 

.147 

1877 

....do 

550 

458 

522 

863 

146 

97 

159 

8,711 

4,616 

4,450 

14.042 

15, 131 

15.712 

11,959 

12,773 

13, 673 

542 

251 

185 

530 

830 

229 

.131 

1871-75 

Coffee,  lbs  . . 

.284 

1876 

....  do 

.24 

1877 

. . .  .do , 

.277 

1871-75 ' 

Tea,  lbs s 

.73 

1876 

. . .  .do 

.64 

1877 

....  do 

.51 

1871-75 

Suffar,  fias 

.117 

1876 

, , ,  do 

.106 

1877 

....do 

.111 

1871-75 

MeHts  fexceot  Doultrv).  fits 

.079 

1876 

.  •  • .  do • 

.076 

1877 

...  do  

.074 

1871-75 

Beef  noclnded  above).  fi>s 

.074 

1876 

....  do 

.073 

1877 

. . ,  .do • 

.07 

1871-75 

Poullrv.  fi)S 

.105 

1876 
1877 

....do • 

....do 

.107 
.123 

1871-75 

F^sh,  thi 

.074 

1876 

...  .do • • ...■•••.... 

.072 

1877 

...  .do 

.075 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  breadstuffs  for  the  five  years  begin- 
ning with  1871,  was  $710.88.  For  1876,  it  was  $850.64,  and  for 
1877,  $814.44.  For  fruit,  the  average  cost  during  the  five  years 
was  $269.34.     For  1876,  it  was  $251.34,  and  for  1877,  $173.16. 

The  average  for  fuel  for  the  five  years  was  $3,184.77,  for  1876, 
$2,931.43,  and  for  1877,  $1,776.14.  Lights  cost  on  the  average  for 
tho  ^ye  years  $271.47,  for  1876,  $296.55,  and  for  1877,  $497.99. 
Salaries  and  wages,  Which  averaged  a  yearly  aggregate  of  $6,305.65 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  amounted  to  $5,978.53  in  1876,  and 
$6,017.82  in  1877.  The  increased  cost  of  the  last  two  items  does 
not  appear  excessive  when  the  greater  size  of  the  present  building 
and  the  increased  number  of  pupils  are  taken  into  consideration. 
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Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(Located  at  Delavan.) 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  institute  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Terms  expire  Aprils  1878.  —  Joseph  Hamilton,  Milwaukee,  Mil- 
waukee county.     D.  6.  Cheeper,  Clinton,  Rock  county. 

Terms  expire  Aprils  1879. — Aaron  L.  Chapin,  Beloit,  Rock 
county.     S.  Rese  La  Bar,  Delavan,  Walworth  county. 

Term  expires  Aprils  1880.  —  HoUis  Latham,  Elkhom,  Walworth 
county. 

OFFICERS   OF  THK   BOARD. 

President  —  A.  L.  Chapin. 

Secretary  —  S.  Rese  La  Bar. 

Treasurer  —  Hollis  Latham. 

Executive  Committee  —  S.  Rese  La  Bar,  D.  G.  Cheever. 

OFFICERS   OF   THE  INSTITUTE. 

Principal  —  William  H.  De  Motte,  A.  M.,  L.L.  D. 

Teachers  —  George  F.  Schilling,  A.  M.,  William  A.  Cochrane, 
A.  M.,  Z.  G.  McCoy,  Hiram  Phillips,  Emily  Eddy,  Mary  E.  Smith, 
Eleanor  McCoy,  Imogen  L.  Tilden,  Cora  E.  Carver,  Isabella  Kim- 
ball. 

Steward  —  A.  J.  Woodbury. 
Matron  —  Mrs.  A.  Broadrup. 
Physician  — J.  B.  He  mi  n  way,  M.  D. 
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Table  showing  cost  of  construction^  current  expenses^  number  of 
pupils^  and  annual  coat  to  the  State  by  appropriation^  qf  this 
Institution  from  its  foundation. 


Year. 


1852... 
1853... 
1854... 
1855... 
1856... 
1857... 
1858  .. . 
1859.  . 
1860... 
1861... 
1862... 
1868... 

1864  .. . 

1865  .. . 
1866... 
1867... 
1868.  . 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875 .. . 
1876  . . . 
1877... 


Total 


Cost  of  con. 
struction. 


13,000  00 
6,000  00 


500  00 

300  00 

22,500  00 

6,500  00 

4,500  00 

15, 900  00 


22,009  00 

13,901  85 

8,000  00 


3,000  00 
4, 176  00 


1,500  00 
6,500  00 
4, 500  00 


$121,777  85 


Cost  of  cur- 
rent expenses. 


$500  00 
4,000  00 
7.500  00 
7.000  00 
7,000  00 
12,000  00 
9.000  00 
15,100  00 
13, 550  00 
14,000  00 
12,200  00 
13,250  00 
15, 550  00 
19,000  00 
27,684  48 
27,000  00 
27,000  00 
30,000  00 
30.QP0  00 
26,932  00 
39, 893  75 
23, 737  25 
40,500  00 
34, 625  00 
28,166  64 
37, 583  36 


$522,772  48 


Total  cost. 


$3,500  00 
9,000  00 
7.500  00 
7.500  00 
7,300  00 
34,500  00 
15,500  00 
19, 600  00 
29,450  00 
14, 000  00 
12, 200  00 
13,250  00 
15,550  00 
41,000  00 
41,585  83 
35, 000  00 
27,000  00 
33,000  00 
34,176  00 
26, 932  00 
39,893  75 
23, 737  25 
40, 500  00 
36, 125  00 
34, 666  64 
42,083  36 


$644,549  83 


X  umber 

of  pu- 

pils. 


8 

14 

31 

34 

49 

56 

52 

79 

87 

86 

83 

89 

80 

91 

104 

108 

95 

112 

144 

149 

164 

176 

176 

181 

191 

182 


Average 
number. 


127 
137 
141 
146 
132 
145 
155 


140.5* 


•  Avcriisre  since  1870. 


The  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1877,  are  returned  as  follows; 

On  hand  October  1, 1876 $14 ,  308  04 

Appropriation  of  1877,  current  expenses 3K  500  00 

Appropriation  of  1877,  permanent  improvements 4, 500  00 

Receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 753  28 

Total $51,061  32 


Of  this  amount  there  has  been  expended  $35,019.90,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  October  1,  1877,  of  $16,041.4;i  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses until  the  next  annual  appropriation  is  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  past  year 
was  182;  males  113,  females  69. 

The  number  present  October  1, 1877,  was  141,  of  whom  87  were 
males. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  daily  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  1875  was  136,  for  1876  was  145,  and  for  1877,  155. 

The  yearly  average  of  current  expenses  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  1875  was  $34,922.77.  For  1876,  the  current  expenses  (report 
of  institute)  were  $35,332  14,  and  for  1877,  $35,019.90. 

The  average  yearly  cost  of  subsistence  from  1871  to  1875,  inclu- 
clusive  was  $7,860.11,  in  1876,  the  cost  was  $8,641.96,  and  in  1877, 
$8,114.25.  The  average  per  capita  cost  yearly  for  the  five  years 
was  $57.50.  The  per  capita  cost  for  1876  was  $59.59  and  for  1877, 
$52.35. 

The  pupils  at  this  institution,  like  those  at  the  institution  for  the 
blind,  are  present  only  40  weeks  during  each  year,  and  many  of  the 
officers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  remain  during  the  vacation  in 
care  of  the  building  and  grounds.  For  this  reason  it  is  impos- 
sible in  either  of  these  cases  to  obtain  the  weekly  per  capita  of 
subsistence  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  for  all  expenditures  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1875  was  $254.19  or  $6.35  per  week.  For  1876 
the  cost  (exclusive  of  permanent   improvements),  was  $243.67  or 

.10  weekly,  and  for  1877  it  was  $225.88  or  $5.65  weekly. 
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Table  showing  the  average  quantities  of  different  articles  of  sub- 
oistence  purchased  yearly  from  1871  to  1875  inclusive^  the  aver- 
age prices  paid  for  such  articles^  and  the  quantities  and  average- 
prices  in  1876  and  in  1877. 


Ybars. 


1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1JB71-1875 
18*^6 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 

1871-1875 
1876 
1877 


Average  supply  of — 


Fresh  beef,  As. 

do 

do 

Salt  beef,  lbs. .. 

do 

do 

Mutton,  lbs 

do 

do 

Fresh  pork,  Jbs. 

do 

do 

Salt  pork,  fi>s. .. 

do 

do ... 

Veal,  fi>8 

do 

do 

Sausage,  fi>s 

do 

do 

Poultry,  tt>s 

do 

do 

Butter,    lbs.    .   . 

do 

do 

Eggs,  doz 

, do 

do 

Sujrar,  lbs 

do 

do 

Coffee,    lbs 

, do 

do 

lbs 

do 

do 

Potatoes,  bus . . . 

do 

do 

Wood,  cords 

do 

do 

Coal,  tons 

. .   .  .do 

do 


Tea, 


Quantity. 


14,101 

15,811}^ 

14,007 

6,982 

5.811 

5.862 

844 

852 

»85 

279 

856 

274 

728 

893 

5'26 

'539 

194 

413 

106 
88 
1,215 
1.465 
1,135 
4,931 
7,187 
6,868 
1,425 
1,968 
2,827 
8,312 
10,503 
8,819 
1,344 

897 

914 

110 
66 

224 

520 

551 

886 

106 

•  100 

88 

287 

298Ji 

259 


Prices. 


.086 
.07 
.076 
.064 
.06 
.046 
.084 
.08 
.06 
.088 
.10 
.09 
.092 
.10 
.094 
.08 
.07 
.06 
.098 
.10 
.10 
.094 
.101 
.09 
.227 
.22 
.191 
.1^5 
.18 
.14 
.109 
.101 
.108 
.276 
.27 
.263 
.95 
.68 
.60 
.547 
.45 
.26 
4.80 
4.00 
8.90 
9.74 
8.68 
8.16 
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The  average  yearly  cost  of  breadstuffs,  from  1871  to  1875,  inclu- 
sive, vras  $1,370.49;  in  1876  the  cost  was  $1,586.08,  and  in  1877  it 
was  $2,003.65.     • 

The  average  yearly  expenditure  of  the  Institute  for  salaries  and 
wages,  during  the  five  years  above  named,  was  $14,562.51;  in  1876 
the  expenditure  for  that  purpose  was  $15,831.02,  and  in  1877, 
$13,962.29. 

BUILDING   AND   BEPAIBS. 

^*  By  rigid  economy  the  expenditures  have  been  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature.  The  amount 
specifically  named  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the  laundry  has 
proved  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  has  been  judiciously  expended. 
There  have  been  introduced,  one  Standard  Washer,  one  Weston 
Wringer,  and  one  Baldwin  Mangle,  together  with  a  small  engine  of 
eight  horse  power,  and  the  necessary  gearing  to  run  them.  These 
articles  embrace  the  latest  improvements  in  such  apparatus,  and 
with  the  drying  room  properly  fitted  up,  make  the  laundry  complete 
in  all  its  appointments.  The  building,  with  its  outfit  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, compare  favorably  with  any  like  establishment  in  the  state, 
for  economy  in  erection  and  furnishing,  the  excellence  of  all  its  fix- 
tures, and  the  ease  and  efficiency  with  which  the  washing  for  so 
large  a  household  can  now  be  done.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  have  that 
unpleasant  work  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  main  edifice.  The 
space  thus  vacated  will  be  available  for  other  advantageous  pur- 
poses. 

"  The  repairs  for  the  past  year  have  been  more  extensive  than  or- 
dinary, and  were  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  nature  of  perma- 
nent improvements.  The  partition  wair  between  the  dining  room 
and  .the  former  kitchen  was  removed,  and  the  superstructure  sup- 
ported by  an  iron  girder  resting  on  substantial  iron  pillars.  The 
dining  room  was  thus  made  sixty  feet  square,  with  improved  pro- 
visions for  lighjt  and  ventilation.  The  boilers  of  the  heating  appa- 
ratus was  thoroughly  cleaned,  refined  and  reset;  a  steam  drum  was 
added  and  larger  main  pipes  put  in.  These  changes  are  confidently 
expected  to  favor  both  economy  of  fuel  and  increased  comfort. 
Water  closets  and  bath  rooms  in  the  east  wing  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. The  expenditures  for  these  purposes  have  been  kept  with, 
in  the  amounts  appropriated  for  repairs.'' 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  this  board  that  the  improvements  above  men- 
tioned are  worthy  the  commendation  given  them  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

The  superintendent  reports  that  the  182  pupils  registered  at  the 
institution  were  arranged  in  nine  grades,  each  under  the  care  of 
a  teacher,  while  a  tenth  teacher  gave  instruction  wholly  by  articu- 
lation to  seven  pupils,  and  in  the  practice  of  articulation  for  a  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  twenty  others,  all  semi-mutes,  with  whom  it 
was  deemed  possible  to  keep  and  improve  the  ability  to  speak. 

The  following  table  shows  the  counties  of  the  state  from  which 
the  pupils  came: 


County,         Pupils. 

Adams 1 

Btown 8 

Buffalo 1 

Calumet 2 

Chippewa 2 

Clark 2 

Columbia 10 

Dane 9 

Dodge 6 

Door 3 

Dunn 1 

£au  Claire    2 

Fond  du  Lac 5 

Grant 6 

Green  . . .  *. 1 

Green  Lake 2 


County,        Pupils. 

Iowa 2 

Jackson 1 

Jefferson 10 

Juneau 1 

Kenosha 5 

La  Fayette 8 

Manitowoc 6 

Marathon 8 

Marquette 2 

Milwaukee 18 

Monroe 8 

Oconto 1 

Outagamie 1 

Ozaukee 1 

Pepin 1 

Pierce 3 


County.       Pupils^ 

Portage 4 

Racine 5 

Richland 2 

Rock 4 

St.  Croix 1 

Sauk    8 

Shawano 2 

Sheboygan 4 

Trempealeau 1 

Vernon 8 

Walworth 8 

Washington 2 

Waukesha 7 

Waupaca 4 

Waushara 5 

Winnebago 6 
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"  From  this,"  the  superintendent  says,  "  it  appears  that  there  are 
ten  counties  containing  a  population  of  fifty  thousand,  from  which 
there  were  during  the  year  no  pupils.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  there  are  no  children  of  suitable  age  and  condition 
for  admission  within  these  counties;  nor  that  there  are  but  two  or 
three  in  many  other  large  and  populous  counties. 

*^  According  to  the  general  statistical  tables,  the  whole  number 
of  deaf  within  the  state  would  be  about  six  hundred,  the  ratio  being 
about  one  in  every  two  thousand  of  population.  Probably  one-half 
of  these  are  within  the  limits  of  school  age  —  ten  or  twenty  years. 
Allowing  to  each  the  full  term  prescribed  by  law,  we  ought  to  have 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  m  the  institute.  But  as  some 
do  not  ask,  others  would  not  be  benefited  by,  and  still  others,  hav- 
ing received  some  education  before  becoming  deaf,  do  not  need  so 
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long  a  term,  we  judge  that  of  the  whole  number  in  the  state,  there 
ought  to  be  in  school  to-day  two  hundred  pupils."- 

During  the  year  there  were  employed  in  the  cabinet  shop  twelve 
boys;  in  the  shoe  shop,  fifteen;  in  the  basket  shop  twelve;  and  the 
remainder  about  the  building  and  grounds,  in  work  which  would 
otherwise  have  cost  the  wages  of  hired  men. 

All  the  girls  have  received  daily  instruction  in^plain  and  orna- 
mental needle  work,  and  performed  the  chamber  and  dining  room 
work  for  themselves  and  the  boys.  They  have  also  assisted,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  the  laundry.  This  work,  from  its  character  and 
variety,  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  yet 
it  has  caused  a  material  saving  in  expense  of  hired  help,  and  taught 
them  important  lessons  in  domestic  work.  During  the  past  year, 
the  amount  of  housework  done  by  the  pupils  has  been  very  con- 
siderably increased. 

Type  setting  is  to  be  introduced  as  a  regular  employment  in  the 
institution  during  the  coming  year,  and  is  an  industry  well  suited 
to  the  capabilities  of  mutes. 

Of  the  genei-al  health  of  the  inmates.  Dr.  Heminway  reports: 
"  During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1877,  there  has  been  more 
sickness  among  the  pupils  than  the  year  previous,  but  mostly  of  a 
mild  order,,and  yielding  readily  to  mild  remedial  measures  and  good 
care.  There  have  been  three  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  several  cases 
of  acute  bronchitis,  one  of  accident,  two  of  fracture  of  fore -arm, 
and  two  dislocations,  with  other  slight  accidents,  comprise  the  list. 
A  perfect  recovery  in  all  cases  is  largely  attributable  to  more  than 
ordinary  care,  hygienic  and  dietetic  rules  and  regulations. 


HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

As  the  two  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  conducted  on  the  same 
general  principles,  and  as  many  of  their  statistics  are  most  conven- 
iently studied  in  a  consolidated  form,  they  are  here  placed  under 
the  same  general  heading.    The 

Wisconsin  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 

Is  situated  at  Mendota,  near  Madison,  and  its  trustees  and  officers 
are  as  follows: 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 


Term  expires  Aprils  1878 — H.  N.  Davis,  Beloit,  Rook  county. 

Term  expires  Aprils  1879 — R.  E.  Davis,  Middleton,  Dane  county. 

Term  expires  Aprils  1880 — Andrew  Proudfit,  Madison,  Dane 
county. 

Term  expires  Aprils  1881 — David  Atwood,  Madison,  Dane  county. 

Term  expires  Aprils  1882 — John  A.  Johnson,  Madison,  Dane 
county. 

The  officers  of  the  board  are: 

President — David  Atwood. 
Vice  President — R.  E.  Davis. 
Treasurer — Andrew  Proudfit. 
Secretary — Levi  Alden.» 

The  resident  officers  are: 

Superintendent  —  D.  F.  Boughtcn,  M.  D. 

First  Assistant  Physician  —  Clark  Gapen,  M.  D. 

Second  Assistant  Physician — J.  N.  De  Hart,  M.  D. 

Matron  —  Mrs.  M.  C.  Halliday. 

Steward  —  S.  E.  McDill. 

The  Northern  Hospital  for  the  hisane 

Is  situated  at  Winnebago,  near  the  city  of  Oshkosh,  and  has  the 
following 

BOARD   OF    TRUSTEES. 

Term  expires  N'ovemher^  1877  —  N.  A.  Gray,  M.  D.,  Milwaukee. 
Term  Expires  November^  1878  —  Thos.  D.  Grimmer,  Oshkosh. 
Term  expires  November^  1879  —  D.  W.  Maxon,  Cedar  Creek. 
Term  expires  November^  1880  —  Peter  Rupp,  Fond  du  Lac. 
Term  expires  November^  1881  —  W.  P.  Rounds,  Menasha. 

The  officers  of  the  board  are: 

President  —  D.  W.  Maxon. 
Secretary  — N.  A.  Gray,  M.  D. 
Treasurer  —  Thos.  D.  Grimmer. 

6  — C.  &R.  [Doc.  14.] 
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The  resident  officers  are: 


Superintendent  —  Walter  Kempster,  M.  D. 

First  Assistant  Physician  — Wm.  H.  Hancker,  M.  D. 

Second  Assistant  Physician  —  John  W.  Goe,  M.  D. 

Third  Assistant  Physician  —  John  R.  Thompson,  M.  D. 

Matron  —  Mrs.  L.  A.  Butler. 

Steward — Joseph  Butler. 


The  following  tables  show  the  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  cur- 
rent expenses,  total  cost  to  the  state,  the  aggregate  and  average 
number  of  patients,  and  the  average  annual  cost  per  patient  at  each 
of  the  hospitals  from  the  beginning,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of 
disbursements  by  the  state  treasurer: 

Tablb  showing  cost  at  the  State  Hospital, 
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Table  showing  ages  of  those  admitted  during  year. 


Ages. 

State  Hospital. 

Northern  Hospi- 

TAL. 

Both  Hosfitai3. 

M. 

F. 

1 
T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M, 

F. 

T. 

Less  than  15. . . . 

20 

19 

9 

7 

8 

1 
4 
21 
21 
19 
10 
7 

1 

7 
41 
40 
28 
17 
10 

1 

10 
55 
46 
34 
22 
14 

1 

1 

15  to  20  years... 
20  to  30  years... 
80  to  40  years... 
40  to  50  years.. . 
60  to  60  years.. 

Over  60 

Unknown 

4 
27 
23 
18 
12 
12 

5 

6 
34 
25 
15 
12 
7 
1 

10 
61 
48 
38 
24 
19 
6 

7 
47 
42 
27 
19 
15 

5 

17 
102 
88 
61 
41 
29 
6 

Total 

61 
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Table  showing  residence  of  patients  remaining  September  30, 1877. 
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Adams 
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Crawford . . , 

Dane  , 

Dodge 

Door 
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Grant    , 
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Green  Lake.. 

Iowa 
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Counties. 


Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin    

Pierce   

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St.  Croix 

Sauk   

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau . . . . 

Vernon . . 

Walworth 

Washington  . . . . 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

State  at  large . . . . 
Out  of  state 
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Table  thotring  nativity  of  patients  admitted,  from  the  beginning. 
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Table  showing  nativity  of  patients  admitted  dtiring  the  year. 
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'  The  State  HospxtaL 

The  trustees  of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  their  annual 
report,  give  the  following  resume  of  the  work  of  the  institution: 

*'  The  hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  July, 
1860.  The  total  number  of  admissions  to  its  benefits  since  that 
time,  has  been  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-seven  males,  and  twelve 
hundred  and  five  females  —  making  a  total  of  twenty- four  hundred 
and  ninety-three.  Of  this  number  there  have  been  discharged  re- 
covered, three  hunclred  and  sixty-eight  males,  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  females,  making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  six- 
teen ;  and  discharged  improved,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  males 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  females,  making  a  total  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine.  The  number  discharged  unimproved,  has 
been  two  hundred  and  seventy  males  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  females,  making  a  total  of  dve  hundred  and  forty-six  The  num- 
ber that  have  died  has  been  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  males 
and  one  hundred  and  lorty-five  females,  making  a  total  of  three 
hundred  and  sixteen.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  shows  the  grati- 
fying fact,  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  patients  that  have 
come  under  treatment  in  the  hospital,  have  been  discharged  im- 
proved, and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  have  been  dis- 
charged fully  recovered,  while  but  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the 
number  have  been  discharged  unimproved.  This  latter  number, 
though  their  mental  condition  was  not  improved,  received  much 
better  care  than  would  have  been  possible  outside  of  the  hospital> 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  total  of  its  benefits. 

Among  the  permanent  improvements  effected  during  the  past 
year  were  the  water  supply  works,  which  provide  an  abundance  of 
water  from  Lake  Mendota;  tanks  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  a 
day's  supply  of  the  same;  and  new  iron  stairways  at  the  extremities 
of  the  wings. 

The  superintendent  says:  ''  The  hospital  is  at  present  extremely 
crowded,  and  one  life  has  been  lost  as  the  direct  result  of  this.  We 
have  only  a  limited  number  of  rooms  adapted  to  the  care  of  violent 
patients,  which  are  in  the  extreme  wing  of  the  building.  When 
we  are  not  crowded,  the  custom  is  to  keep  all  patients  who  are  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms  of  violence,  in  a  room  alone,  occupying  always 
the  same  room,  even  during  thBir  quiet  periods.     But,  during  the 
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summer,  we  have  been  so  crowded  as  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to 
sociating  them  with  others  while  quiet,  and  to  use  their  rooms  for 
those  who  need  safer  care.  This,  of  course,  involves  the  risk  of  a 
paroxysm  of  violence  coming  on  during  the  night,  of  which  we  may 
have  no  warning.  Such  was  the  case  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of 
May  last,  when  two  demented  cases  (who  had  slept  in  the  same 
room  for  two  weeks  previous  without  trouble)  quarreled,  and  one 
killed  the  other  with  a  wooden  pail." 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  finish,  during  the 
current  year,  the  changes  in  the  water  closets  and  clothes  rooms 
which  were  begun  last  year;  to  complete  the  new  roofing  of  the 
main  building;  to  extend  the  water  supply  pipe  farther  into  the 
lake;  to  complete  arrangements  for  protection  from  fire;  to  put  in 
coal  gas  works  instead  of  the  dangerous  gasoline  machine  now 
used;  to  lay  some  new  floors,  and  to  build  additional  stables. 

During  the  past  year  a  change  has  occurred  in  the  medical  staff 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr  Mack,  whose  place  as  assistant  physician 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  N.  DeHart.  Mr.  Peter 
Gardner  also  resigned  his  position  of  steward,  which  was  filled 
temporarily  by  Mr.  A.  Tredway,  but  to  which  Mr.  S.  E.  McDill  has 
more  lately  been  appointed. 

SUBSISTENCE   AND   CURRENT   EXPENSES. 

Computed  from  the  reports  of  the  hospital: 

The  cost  of  BUbsistence  in  1872  was    $25,946  21 

Tfie  average  daily  population  was^  for  the  same  year,  363,  making 

the  average  cost  per  capita ' 71  09 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 1  37 

The  cost  of  subsistence  in  1873  was $24,900  S3 

The  daily  average  population  for  the  same  time  was  320,  making 

average  cost  per  capita 75  69 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 1  45 

The  cost  of  subsistence  in  1874  was $26, 146  17 

The  daily  average  population  for  the  same  time  was  337,  making 

the  cost  per  capita 77  58 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of I  49 

The  cost  of  subsistence  in  1875  was $26,630  41 

The  daily  average  population  for  the  same  time  was  363,  making 

an  average  cost  per  capita  of 75  57 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of * 1  45 
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The  cost  of  subsistence  Iq  1876  was ...  $35,238  94 

The  daily  average  populatioo  for  the  same  time  was  331,  making 

an  average  cost  per  capita  of 75  5^ 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 1  45 

The  cost  of  subsistence  in  1877  was 1 34,610  63 

The  d^ily  average  population  for  the  same  time  was  370,  making 

an  average  cost  per  capita  of  ... « 66  15 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of . .  1  27 

Cost  of  current  expenses  for  an  average  of  337  patients  for  1874  was  $90,879  67 

Making  a  yearly  cost  per  patient  of 269  67 

Or  a  weekly  cost  per  patient  of 6  16 

With  a  yearly  average  of  364  patients,  the  current  expenses  for 

1875  was 1101,503  18 

Making  a  yearly  cost  per  patient  of 278  85 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 5  30 


For  1876  the  cost  of  current  expenses  was $106,698  99 

With  a  yearly  average  of  334  patients,  the  actual  cost  per  patient 

was 801  40 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 6  79 

For  1877  the  cost  of  current  expenses  was $96, 083  36 

With  a  yearly  average  of  370.5  patients,  the  cost  per  patient  was.  259  38 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 4  99 
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The  foliowinji^  table  shows  the  average  quantities  of  different  arti  • 
des  used  yearly  from  1871  to  1875  inclusive,  the  average  prices 
paid,  the  quantities  used  during  1876  and  1877,  and  the  average 
prices  paid  in  those  years: 


It  ears. 


1871 
1871 
1871- 
1871 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 
1871- 


-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

■1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 

-1875 

1876 

1877 


Average  supply  of — 


Fiour^bbls , 

.. . .  do 

. . . .  do , 

Beef,  ft»s 

Beef  on  foot,  &>s 

....  do 

Butter,   fi>8 

. . . .  do 

. . . .  do 

Cheese,  fi»s 

. . . .  do 

. . . .  do 

Eggs,  doz 

. . . .  do 

. . .    do 

Coffee,  fi>s 

do 

. .. .  do 

Sugar,  lbs 

. . . .  do.. 

. . . .  do 

Pouluy,  lbs 

. . . .  do 

. . . .  do I. . . 

Fish  and  oysters. . . . . . 

. . . .  do 

. . . .  do 

Drugs  and  medipines, 

. . .    do 

. . . .  do 

Salaries  and  wages  . . . 

. . .  do 

. . . .  do 

Lights 

. . . .  do 

.  • .  do 

Fuel 


Quantity. 


551 

576Ji 

180,03o 

184,265 

185,870 

20, 727 

18,0o8f^ 

17,921H 
1,992 
1,187 

5,835 
4,923 
4.528 
4,375 
4,703 


28,913 
25,918 


4.419 
4,334 


do. 
do. 


Price. 


4.185 
4.937 
6.50 
.046 
.043 
.042 
.183 
.127 
.19 
.133 
.114 
.113 
.114 
.115 
.113 
.237 
.24 


.115 
.108 


.089 
.09 


Amount 


$3,111  39 
3. 746  30 

* 

'7,*965'62 
7,724  71 


3.243  15 
8,208  60 

•      •  ■  •  • 

135  18 
97  42 


568  51 
512  82 


1,127  86 
851  52 


1,815  93 
2,481  46 


890  02 

503  34 

1.006  85 

865  93 

862  19 

1.798  15 

1.064  40 

1.105  73 

24,563  17 

80. 869  51 

80.115  16 

1,864  42 

2,714  09 

2. 954  72 

12,632  53 

12, 767  75 

13,688  35 


The  Northern  HospitaL 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  past 
year,  the  boilers,  engines  and  water  supply  are  now  sufficient  for 
an  institution  having  a  capacity  for  964  patients.  The  change  of 
boilers,  which  gave  the  hospital  a  provision  so  very  far  beyond  its 
necessities,  was  not  recommended  by  this  board,  but  was  decided 
by  the  last  legislature  to  be  a  proper  measure.    The  other  changes 
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and  improyements  made  at  the  hospital  during  the  past  year  are 
such  as  to  meet  our  warm  approval.  They  consist  of  a  small  build- 
ing in  the  rear  for  the  care  of  the  dead  until  their  interment;  a  new 
barn  for  cows;  an  addition  to  the  vegetable  cellar,  by  which  its  ca- 
pacity has  been  doubled;  two  large  forcing  beds  in  the  garden;  a 
new  street  to  the  railroad  depot,  which  saves  &ome  distance;  the 
laying  of  water,  steam  and  gas  pipes,  and  much  grading  and  clear- 
ing* of  land.  The  superintendent  notes  as  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements made  in  the  rear,  '^  the  completion  of  the  side  track  by 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  thus  enabling  them 
to  take  the  cars  directly  into  the  coal  house  before  they  are  un- 
loaded.'^ In  relation  to  the  lighting  of  the  building  Dr.  Kempster 
says: 

^*  The  manufacture  of  gas  from  coal  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  entire  cost  for  the  past  year  has  been  $986.70;  total  number  of 
feet  consumed,  1,070,170;  for  the  ensuing  year  I  am  in  hopes  to 
still  further  reduce  the  cost  by  burning  the  tar  under  the  retorts, 
which  at  once  saves  fuel  and  gets  rid  of  what  would  otherwise  be- 
come a  nuisance.  It  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
our  present  gas  holder;  during  the  long  winter  nights  the  gas 
burned  in  the  house  is  double  the  capacity  of  the  holder;  as  a  meas- 
ure of  safety  it  should  be  made  large  enough  to  hold  a  supply  for 
two  nights,  then,  should  anything  occur  to  interrupt  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  for  a  few  hoars,  we  should  not  be  in  danger  of  sudden 
darkness,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  use  of  lamps  and  candles  in  the 
wards." 

Some  changes  have  occurred  in  the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital 
during  the  past  year,  on  account  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McBnde, 
the  first  assistant  physician,  in  October,  1876.  To  fill  the  vacancy 
thus  created.  Dr.  William  H.  Hancker  was  promoted  to  be  first  as- 
sistant physician,  and  Dr.  John  W.  Goe  to  the  position  of  second 
assistant  physician.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  John  R.  Thomson^ 
M.  D.,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  latter  pro- 
motion.   The  other  officers  of  the  institution  remain  unchanged. 

Out  of  the  201  admissions  during  the  year,  fifty  cases  presented 
violent  characteristics,  9  having  attempted  suicide;  7  attempted 
homicide;  5  threatened  homicide;  3  attempted  suicide  and  threat- 
ened homicide;  and  2  attempted  suicide  and  homicide.  38  of 
these  admitted  inherited  insanity,  and  44  inherited  diseases  inde- 
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pendent  of  insanity  but  of  a  character  to  insure  physical  deterio- 
ration. "Indeed,"  the  superintendent  says,  "of  those  admitted 
during  the  year,  we  find  that  76  inherited  disease  iu  some  form, 
either  insanity,  consumption,  cancer  (and  sometimes  two  or  three 
of  these  diseases),  or  some  other  form  of  bodily  deterioration.'' 
Only  27  of  the  whole  number  of  admissions  durin^ir  the  year  were 
cases  likely  to  recover  soon,  if  at  all.  Of  those  remaining  in  the 
hospital  at  the  end  of  the  year,  187  are  reported  improved  mentally 
and  physically,  214  improved  physically,  and  136  unimproved  ex- 
cept as  their  surroundings  render  them  more  comfortable. 

SUBSISTENCE  AND   CUBBENT   SXPEX8E8. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  subsistence 
and  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution,  is  based  upon  the  item- 
ized report  of  expenditures  sent  to  the  office  of  this  board,  and  not 
upon  the  report  of  the  State  Treasurer: 

The  cost  of  subsistence  ia  1874  was $16,676  63 

The  daily  bverage  Dumber  of  patients,  2823^,  making  the  average 

yearly  cost  per  capita 71  45 

Or  a  ^eeklv  c<  st  per  capita  of 1  37 

The  cost  of  subsistfnce  in  1875  was 26,481  90 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients,  257^,  making  the  average 

yearly  cost  per  capita 102  33 

Or  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of 1  96 

The  cost  of  subsistence  in  1876  was.. 26,140  59 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients,  899}^,  making  the  average 

yearly  cost  per  capita 65  44 

Or  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of 1  23 

The  cost  ot  subsistence  in  1877  was 89,028  27 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients,  542}^,  making  the  average 

yearly  cost  per  capita 71  94 

Or  a  weekly  cost  per  capita  of 1  88 

The  cost  for  current  expenses  in  1874  was 77, 892  41 

The  daily  averao;e  number  of  patients,  2823^,  making  a  yearly  cost 

per  patient  of 845  02 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of. 6  44 

The  cost  of  current  expenses  in  1875,  deducting  $15,000  for  house 

lurniture 89,828  91 

The  daily  average  number  of  patients  was  257^^1^,  making  a  yearly 

cost  per  patient  of 885  54 

Or  a  weekly  cost  of 6  45 

The  cost  of  current  expenses  in  1876  was 97,623  45 

The  daily  average  of  patients  was  899^,  making  a  yearly  cost  per 

palientof 244  86 

Or  a  «  eekly  cost  of 4  70 

The  cost  of  current  expenses  in  1877,  less  permanent  improve- 
ments, was 117, 571  07 

The  daily  average  of  patients  was  542.4,  making  a  yearly  cost  per 

palientof 216  72 

Or  a  wetkly  cost  of 4  17 
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Table  showing  the  comparative  amounts  spent  for  different  arti- 
cles and  purposesfor  the  years  indicated. 


Tear. 


1874 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Articles  or  purposes.     . 


Fresh  beefl 

Beef,  on  foot' 

Fresh  beef,  dressedV 

Beef,  on  loot 

. . .  .do 


Pork,  salt. 

. . .  .do 

. .. .do  

. . .  do 


Mutton 

do  .. 

. . .  do  .. 
....  do  . . 


Egps 
. .. .do 
... .do 
. . .  .do 


Poultry,  chictcens 

Poultry  and  turkeys  . . . 

Poultry 

. ...  do 


.*   .  •  • 


Flour 

Flour,  family  and  graham 

Flour  

. . .  do , 


Butter 
. . .  do  . 
. . .  do  . 
. . .  .do  . 


Sugar. 
. .. .do  . 
. .. .do  . 
. . .  .do  , 

Coffee 
. . . .do  . 
. . .  .do  . 
....do  . 


Tea  .. 
..  .do 
, . .  .do 
, , . .do 

Fruit 
. ...  do 
. . .  do 
.  ...do 


Quantity. 


109,699  lbs>. 

140,366  lbs. 

12.477  lbs. 

238,340  Us. 

304,118  lbs. 

2,705?ilbs. 
1,075    lbs. 

756    lbs. 

200    lbs. 

851J^lbs. 

281    lbs. 

l,954Klbs. 

702    Its. 

1,901  doz. 
2,585  doz. 
2,7103!^doz. 
4, 667    doz. 

389^1bs. 

675i^lbs. 

410    lbs. 

1,308    lbs. 

731  cwt. 
l,170.73cwt. 
1,454  32cwt. 
l,833.58cwt. 

10,873>^lb8. 
21.698  lbs. 
24. 5633>^lb8. 
32,229    lbs. 

15,205  lbs. 

82,271  lbs. 

14.101  lbs. 

40,854  lbs. 

2.917  lbs. 

6,546  lbs. 

2.321  lbs. 

6,775  lbs. 

1,544  lbs. 

2,531  lbs. 

1,5^37  lbs. 

2,915  lbs. 


Price. 


10.04 J^ 
.042 
.049 
.04 
.04 

.12 
.13 
.11 

.06^ 
.093.^ 
.06)^ 
.07M 

.17 
.18 
•15 
.12 

14 

.15 
.11 

2.87 
2.58 
2.60 
3.25 

.28K 

.29% 

.24i 
.20 

.104 
.111 
.102 
.11 

.296 
.275 
.234 
.23 

.64 
.586 
.495 
.41 


Amount. 


f4,953  15 

6, 236  55 

622  04 

9,707  82 

12,781  66 

311  15 

217  81 

97  49 

22  50 

57  16 

26  64 

134  54 

54  27 

324  2A 
469  67 
418  80 
573  62 

48  14 

84  58 

64  47 

149  98 

2.097  97 
8,026  61 
3,789  56 
5,974  75 

2,952  85 
6,448  83 
5,964  71 
6,512  32 

1,595  28 
3,613  78 
1,461  97 
4,629  88 

865  75 
1,769  99 

540  52 
1,380  24 

991  09 
1, 478  87 

617  08 
1,216  41 

513  94 
1 ,363  81 
1,134  75 
1,930  19 
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Comparative  amount  spent  for  different  articles — continued. 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 

1877 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

.1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


Articles  or  parposes. 


Fish,  oysters  and  the  sort, 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do • . . 

. ..  .do  ...  ^ 


Clothing . 

. .  do  .. . . 

. . .do .... 

, . .  .do  ... . 


Drugs  and  medicines 

. . . .do 

...  .do 

. ...  do 


Quantity. 


Fuel. 

, . .  .do 

. .  .do 

...do 


Salaries  and  wages 

. .  .do 

. .  .do '. 

...  do 


Subsistence 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 

. . .  .do 


Price. 


Amount 


287  44 

378  85 
319  77 
472  87 

2,694  29 
4.373  19 
2,802  57 
4,768  10 

1. 129  46 
1,517  31 
1,787  98 
3.490  89 

21.643  79 

17,326  13 

9,726  12 

14,421  31 

20,057  69 
23,743  44 
26.543  53 
32.226  29 

16. 576  63 
26,481  90 
26,140  59 
39,028  27 


Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
(Located  at  Waukesha.) 


MANAGERS. 

Terms  expire  April  3,  1878 — Andrew  E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard; 
John  Mather,  East  Troy. 

Terms  expire  April  3,  1879 — Wm.  Blair,  Waukesha;  Edward 
O'Neill,  Milwaukee. 

Term  expires  April  3,  1880— Charles  R.  Gibbs,  Whitewater. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

President  —  William  Blair. 
Vice-President — John  Mather. 
Treasurer — Andrew  E.  Elmore. 
Secretary — Charles  R.  Gibbs. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 


Superintendent — S.  J.  M.  Putnam. 
Matron — Mrs.  S.  J.  M.  Putnam. 


Table  showing  amount  expended  each  year^  according  to  the  re- 
ports  of  the  State  Treasurer ^  the  number  of  inmates  and  cost  of 
support, 

£TbU  Inclodes  the  |15,000  capital  of  the  boot  and  »hoe  factory,  and  the  ooit  of  rebaUdlng 

after  the  Are  of  1868.] 


Year. 

Current 
expenses. 

Building,  etc. 

Total. 

Whole 
No.  of 
pupils. 

Average 
No.  of 
pupils. 

1360.. 

$4,958  81 
5,879  17 
5.861  21 
6,916  22 
12,456  53 
19, 756  47 
24. 026  14 
24. 247  56 
26,741  83 
24, 982  34 
32, 103  04 
82,387  95 
36,538  70 
42,215  00 
40, 438  50 
41 ,750  00 
83,277  00 
55,347  50 

$4. 953  81 
7,021  79 
6.370  84 
7, 263  97 
15.956  53 
20,504*88 
53,830  90 
87,602  91 
37,919  86 
29,490  21 
45,552  16 
47, 228  00 
48.206  00 
65,715  00 
40,438  50 
51,750  00 
54,277  00 
73,847  50 

39 
58 
80 
98 
155 
245 
209 
217 
226 
283 
298 
288 
847 
862 
402 
412 
415 
471 

80 

1861 

*$1, 142  62 

509  63 

347  75 

8,500  00 

747  91 

29, 804  76 

13,355  35 

11,178  03 

4,507  87 

13,449  12 

14,  840  05 

11,667  30 

23,500  00 

""i6,'666'66" 

21,000  00 
18,000  00 

45 

1863 

65 

1863 

83 

1864 

145 

1865 

170 

1866 

160 

1867 

163 

1868 

165 

1869 

178 

1870 

206 

1871 

259 

1872 

284 

1873 

286 

1874 

1875 

298 

1876 

299 

1877 

841 

Total.... 

$469,878  97 

$177, 550  39 

$647,429  36 

...    .... 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  reported  receipts  of  the  school 
from  all  sources  other  than  taxation,  from  the  beginning: 


Tear,  reported, 

1874 4,910  58 

1875 5,319  70 

1876 3,976  51 

1877 8,263  61 


Beeeipts  | 
Year,  repvrted, 

1860. $63  48 

1803 50  00 

1867 1,200  00 

1868 120  00 

1870 2,480  72 

lOIA.   a  ••....•......•.   ..a..       1,  O«0      DO 

1872 2,167  10 

1873 8,641  64 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  ages  of  all  the  boys  remain- 
7  —  C.  &  Ra  [Boo.  14] 


Total $29,088  99 
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ing  at  the  school  October  1, 1877.    It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
Terj  few  boys  are  retained  after  18  years  of  age: 


Age$. 

Ten    23 

Eleren 23 

Twelve 86 

Thirteen  62 

Fourteen 76 

Fifteen 98 

Bixteen   63 

Berenteen 43  i 


No.  I  Age*.  No. 

Eighteen 35 

Nineteen 18 

Twenty 6 

Twenty-one 4 


Total 


471 


Table  Showing  the  counties  from  which  hoys  were  committed  dur- 
ing the  past  year^  and  the  number  committed' 


Cotmiies.  No. 

Brown ^9 

Calamei 3 

Ck>lambia 2 

Crawford 1 

Dane 1 

Dodge 2 

Dunn 1 

£aa  Claire 1 

Fond  da  Lac A 5 

Green  Lake 1 

Grant 4 

Iowa 2 

Jefferson 5 

Junean 2 

Kenosha 1 

La  Crosse 4 

Manitowoc 3 

Monroe  4 


Counties.  No. 

Milwaukee 30 

Outagamie 9 

Pierce 1 

Polk 1 

Portage 1 

Racine 8 

Rock    8 

Richland 2 

Sauk 1 

Sheboygan 8 

Trempealeau 1 

Waupaca 1 

Walworth 1 

Winncbigo 6 

Wood 4 

Waukesha 1 


Total 


134 


Table  Showing  birthplace  of  those  admitted  during   the  past 

year. 


States. 


Wisconsin 

New  York 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania... 

Ohio 

Maine 

Iowa ...»  

Indiana . . 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Massachusetts . . 

ft 

Total  natire 


Countrisi. 


No. 


Germany 

Poland 

Belgium 

France  

England' 

Bohemia 

Ireland 

Denmark 

Total  Foreign 

Unknown 


13 
9 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


34 
2 
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Table  showing  the  nationality  of  the  parents  of  those  admitted 

during  the  past  year. 


IfationcUity. 


American 
German . . 
Irish .... 
English  . . 
Canadian. 
French . . . 
Scotch  . . . 


No. 


25 

20 

41 

21 

1 

6 

1 


Nationality. 


Polish 

Bohemian  . 

Bel|?ian  ]... 

.  Danish  .. .. 

Norwegian 

Welsh 

Unknown . . 


No. 


9 
8 
8 
8 
1 
1 
2 


Table  showing  cost  of  supports  of  inmates  per  capita. 

[This  includes  the  total  expenditures  less  amount  of  permanent  improve- 
ments, cost  of  material  for  sock  factory,  and  sale  of  clothing  to  employees 
amounting  to  $8,868.98.] 


BUBSIBTKNCB. 

Clothing. 

Whole 
amount. 

Per  capita 
annually. 

Per  capita 
daily. 

Whole 
amount. 

Per  capita 
annually. 

Per  capita 
daily. 

$10,810  88 

$81  70 

%%  cento. 

$4,141  07 

$12  141^ 

Z%  cento. 

Salaries. 

Fuel  and  Light. 

Whole 
amount. 

Per  capita 
annually. 

Per  capita 
daily. 

Whole 
amount. 

Per  capita 
annually. 

Per  capita 

daily. 

f 14, 167  09 

$41,54K 

llj^  cento. 

$8,615  81 

$10  60J^ 

8  cento. 

All  other  Expenses  not  Included 
in  the  above. 

Total  Expenses. 

• 

Whole 
amount. 

• 

Per  capita 
annually. 

Per  capita 
daily. 

Whole 
amount. 

Per  capita 
annually. 

Per  capita 
daily. 

f  10, 222  48 

$29  98 

85.  cento. 

$42,957  83 

$125  97K 

84>^  cento. 

The  number  of  inmates  of  the  school  on  the  first  of  October, 
1876^  was  318.  The  number  committed  during  the  year  was  134; 
re-committed^  6;  returned  from  out  on  ticket-of-leave,  13.    There 
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were  released  on  ticket-oMeave,  91 ;  returned  on  account  of  illegal 
commitment,  4;  escaped,  3;  died,  5;  honorably  discharged,  1;  on 
furlough  at  time  of  report,  3;  leaving  364  present  October  1,  1877. 
The  number  of  boys  present  at  one  time  has  varied  during  the  year 
from  316  to  366,  the  average  being  341.  Of  the  134  boys  admitted 
during  the  year,  5'^  had  both  parents  living.  Fourteen  of  them 
were  committed  for  vagrancy,  53  for  larceny,  59  for  incorrigibility, 
4  for  burglary,  1  for  assault  and  battery,  2  for  destroying  property 
and  1  for  grand  larceny. 

The  superintendent  reports  a  population  fully  as  large  as  canj^be 
comfortably  accommodated  by  all  the  buildings  of  the  school.  A 
graveled  road- way  has  been  built  along  the  bank  of  the  river  in 
front  of  the  grounds,  and  ornamental  trees  planted  along  it.  About 
1,000  currant  bushes  have  been  setout;  new  fences  have  been  built; 
the  boys'  playground  has  been  enlarged;  a  meat  room,  connecting 
with  the  ice-house,  has  been  constructed,  as  well  as  a  wagon  shed. 
A  new  correction  house  with  a  capacity  for  40  boys  has  been  erec- 
ted, and  was  nearly  ready  for  use  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  is  of 
stone,  with  a  slate  roof,  three  stories  high  and  80  feet  by  44.  It 
contains  all  that  the  other  family  buildings  are  provided  with,  and 
a  school- room,  in  addition,  with  a  workshop  and  lodging  room  for 
such  of  the  employees  asi  are  not  provided  for  elsewhere.  The 
managers  say  in  their  report: 

"  We  have  a  greater  number  of  inmates  than  we  ever  had  be- 
fore. The  increase  during  the  past  year  hits  been  greater  than  in 
any  other  year  of  our  history.  This  has  rendered  the  employment 
of  additional  help  necessary,  and  increased  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
Notwithstanding  the  addition  to  our  number  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  above  the  preceding  year,  the  current  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  reduced  about  $1,800.  This  will  be  regarded  as 
substantial  evidence  of  economical  management.  We  believe  the 
school  was  never  in  better  condition  than  at  present.  It  has  met 
and  promises  to  continue  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  intelligent 
and  judicious  friends.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  law 
establishing  this  institution  was  enacted.  Those  who  were  sent 
here  in  the  outset,  and  still  survive,  have  long  since  entered  into 
active  life  with  such  preparation  as  they  were  able  to  secure  here, 
and  together  with  those  who  have  left  the  school  later,  numbering 
in  all  more  than  a  thousand,  are  living  testimonials  of  the  generos- 
ity and  wisdom  of  the  state.     A  large  proportion  have  done  well^ 
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and  are  repaying  to  the  state  in  the  capacity  of  industrious  and  or- 
derly citizens,  the  cost  of  their  education  and  reformation  here. 
Every  county  has  its  jail,  where  criminals  are  imprisoned  before 
trial  and  after  conviction  for  crime.'' 

The  managers  think  that  they  have  just  cause  of  complaint  in 
the  ignorance  shown  as  to  the  objects  and  administration  of  the 
institution,  by  newspapers  and  by  public  officers.  In  some  cases 
the  former  have  wasted  much  sympathy  upon  young  offenders  sent 
there  "  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  old,"  as  if  they  were  really 
to  undergo  imprisonment  for  all  that  time.  In  fact,  the  managers 
have  power  to  discharge  boys,  in  their  discretion,  at  any  time,  and 
invariably  do  so  as  soon  as  it  appears  from  the  general  deportment 
of  an  inmate  that  it  is  safe  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  his  parent 
or  guardian,  or  in  any  respectable  family.    The  history  of  the  school 

m 

sho\\s,  notwithstanding  the  long  term  of  commitment,  that  not  one 
in  a  hundred  remains  until  the  expiration  of  his  minority,  and  a 
large  proportion  do  not  remain  one- fourth  of  the  time  for  which 
they  are  committed. 

Nor  are  the  boys  kept  under  any  more  severe  restrictions  while 
they  remain  at  the  institution,  than  are  used  at  many  boarding 
schools.  Confinement  in  the  correction  house  is  only  the  penalty 
for  refractory  behavior,  and  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  is  the  sys- 
ematic  reward  for  continued  good  deportment. 

The  duties  of  all  connected  with  the  school  have,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  managers,  been  faithfully  performed.  "  The  progress 
made  in  the  educational  department  entitles  all  engaged  there  to 
favorable  mention.  The  buildings  for  which  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  last  legislature  are  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  occu- 
pied before  this  report  is  in  the  hands  of.  the  legislature.  The 
amount  appropriated  will  be  sufficient  to  finish  all  that  was  contem- 
plated, and  in  style,  material  and  workmanship  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior to  the  buildings  heretofore  erected  here  and  always  regarded 
as  creditable  to  the  state. 

The  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  is  regarded  by  the  managers 
(which  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  this  board),  as  a  wise  investment. 
Not  only  has  it  furnished  employment  for  a  large  number  of  boys, 
but  a  profit  of  four  thousand  dollars  has  been  added  to  the  capital, 
making  it  now  nineteen  thousand  dollars,  and  it  Is  hoped  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years  from  this  date  a  portion  of  the  profits  may 
be  used  toward  the  payment  of  current  expenses. 
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The  Wisconsin  State  Prison. 
[Located  at  Waupua.] 


The  officers  of  the  prison  are  : 


DIRECTOBS: 


Wm.  E.  Rmitb,  Milwaukee;  term  expires  December  81, 1877. 

Nelson  Dewey,  Cassville;  term  expires  December  81, 1879- 

Geo.  W.  Borchard,  Fort  Atkinson;  term  expires  December  81, 1880. 


BESIDENT   OFFICEBS: 


Horatio  N.  Smith,  warden,  salary $2 ,000  00  per  annum 

Joel  Rich,  deputy  warden,  salary 1 ,000  00  ...  do. . . . 

Jacob  puns,  clerk,  salary 1. 000  00  ...  .do  . . 

Rev.  E.  Tasker,  chaplain,  salary 800  00  . . .  .do. . . 

Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  chaplain  (Catholic),  salary 200  00  . . .  .do. . . 

H.L.  Butterfleld,  M.D.,  physician 800  00  ....do... 

Table  showing  appropriations,  current  expenses  paid  by  the  state^ 
officers^  services,  subsistence^  etc.,  of  th^  prison  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years. 


Total  cost 

1 

1 

« 

o 

it 

ST 

"2.2  . 

Years. 

to  State  by 

Current  ex- 

Officers' 

■ 

Subsistence 

•as 

appropria- 

penses. 

services. 

"*5 

gss 

^tion. 

> 

^3 

•-la 

0)   O  0 

< 

.....    -  —      _  —    , .__, 

& 

1851.. 

$10,000  00 

.       A      A      A      M       A      > 

.     >*m*K>A 

1852.. 

16.  389  60 

1 

1858.. 

13.617  73 
42,378  08 
88,135  26 
49,079  73 

1 

1854.. 

* 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1 

1 

1857.. 

87,200  00 
35,000  00 
49,500  00 

1 

1858. . 

.!.;.!...!...;  \.\\\.\ 

1859.. 

I860.. 

81,696  24 
24.504  13 

• 

1861 . . 

1862.. 

26. 609  60 
30.900  00 

1 

1863.. 

1 1 

1864. . 

41,371  55 
35,500  00 

..•'....... 

1865.. 

•••••••■••• 



1866.. 

44,000  00  ,136,813  29 

iis.sssoo' 

18,266  18 

128 

164  57 

1121  36 

1867.. 

40. 204  00 

40. 675  70 

15,060  91 

13,636  14 

194 

70  28 

.      77  62 

1868. . 

59, 796  00 

50. 589  45 

17. 970  84 

18,242  04 

1  202 

89  86 

1      88  53 

1869.. 

40.000  00 

46.341  26 

17,994  IS 

14,769  69 

186 

79  40 

!      96  74 

1870. . 

40,000  00 

41,954  86 

13,998  48 

11,127  20 

189 

74  92 

94  25 

1871.. 

99,990  00 

53,500  72 

23,720  15 

15,805  92 

.  202 

78  24 

117  43 

1872.. i  52,928  00 

50, 226  47 

23,453  05 

13.534  14 

!  201 

67  33 

116  68 

1873.. 

45,550  47 

49,889  12 

22, 108  20 

10,776  77 

'  180 

59  87 

122  81 

1874. . 

49,968  39 

31.250  00 

9,194  68 

8.131  07 

1  214 

75  99 

85  93 

1875.. 

46.341  54 

30,000  00 

18,155  68 

15,171  39 

240 

63  21 

75  64 

1870.. 

16,257  50 

16. 257  50 

19.078  56 

14,017  57 

261 

53  71 

73  08 

1877..   47,612  50 

29, 612  50 

18,859  70 

19,485  85 

290 

67  19 

65  03 
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The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  prison,  September  30, 1877,  were 
as  follows: 

ASSETS. 

CashoDhand ....  $46  98 

Accoants  outstanding 19,44305 

Bills  receivable,  notes 8,307  89 

Due  from  United  States  for  care  of  United  States  con-  

Ticts,  as  per  account  rendered  July  1, 1877 $727  47    

From  July  1  to  September  80 482  41    

1,209  88 

Due  from  Blind  Institute 123  43 


Totel  assets 124,130  07 

LIABILITIES. 


Accounts  for  purchases 13 ,901  56 

Accounts  for  purchases  payable  iu  trade 538  67 

Convicts'  deposits  672  52 

Bills  payable,  acceptances. 1, 800  CO 

Total  liabilities 


16. 412  75 


Excess  of  credits  over  liabilities $17,717  83 


The  inventory  of  property  in  the  prison  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  shows  the  following  totals  of  value: 

Amount  of  stoclc  in  shops  and  store $62, 106  63 

Amount  of  machinery  and  tools 28,206  48 

Amount  of  furniture  and  tools 18, 215  13 


Total $103,528  23 

Amount  of  property  on  hand  September  80, 1876 96,507  66 

Increase,  1877,  over  1876 7,020  56 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the  prison  from  the 
sources  named,  for  the  years  1872-7: 


Sources. 


Sales  of — 
Shoe-shop  ..... 
Chair-shop.... 
Tailor- shop  ... 
Btone-shop... 
Barn  and  yard. 
Wagon -shop  . . 
Harness-shop  . 
Broom-shop... 
Tin-shop 


1872. 


1343  26 

44,749  48 

159  40 

2,582  U3 

136  56 


1878. 


1327  50 

48,467  73 

233  81 

1,908  60 

101  55 


1874. 


1261  00 
49, 975  02 
818  95 
918  66 
16  47 


1875. 


1876. 


$444  07     $248  05 
42,600  6854,386  27 


1877. 


400  45 

920  89 

819  86 

2, 768  03 


124  10 

651  11 

82  22 

1,205  19 


$83  67 
62,798  89 
116  44 
133  10 
174  27 

8,274  73 
988  75 

1,046  83 
38  00 


In  the  above  table,  the  chair  and  cabinet  shops  are  counted  as 
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The  expenditures  of  the  prison  have  been  given  in  connection 
^ith  those  of  the  other  state  institutions  on  a  previous  page.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1877,  were  as  follows: 


Balance  on  hand  October  1,  t876 

Appropriation  from  the  state  for  the  year  ending 

March  1,1877 

Kew  roof  on  both  cell  rooms 

General  repairs 

Current  expenses 


Beceived  from  U.  8.  for  care  of  U.  S.  convicts 

visitors 

convict's  deposits 

boarding  of  officers  and  mechanics. 


111,612  50 

1,466  03 

8,000  00 

18,000  00 


1616  75 
792  52 
169  55 


accounts  prior  to  April  1, 1874 

Keceived  for  goods  furnished  to  other  state  iost'ns 

Received  on  account,  and  of  sales  from  chair  shop    $61 ,014  94 


from  wagon  shop 
stone  shop... 
broom  shop  . 
harness  shop 
shoe  shop  . . . 
tailor  shop  . . 
tin  shop 


Beceived  for  interest . . . 
old  boiler, 
revolver. . . 


Beceived  from  barn  and  yard  — 
Cows 

Pig 

Keeping  horse 

Barrels  and  rags 


10,808  17 

278  14 

258  78 

949  80 

66  87 

81  11 

16  45 


$65  83 

150  00 

11  00 


Freight  refunded  by  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R 

Freight  refunded  by  Shadbolt  &  Boyd 


All  other  receipts— bread,  |1.80;  razor,  |1;  ice  50 
cents 


f  72  50 
10  00 
10  00 
10  79 


130  00 
19  92 


Total  receipts, 


1402  13 


89,078  59 
1,352  05 


1.578  89 

83  40 

8,538  97 


72,928  21 


226  8a 


103  29 


49  9^ 
2  80 


1124,384  95 


STATISTICS   OP   POPULATION. 


The  whole  number  of  convicts 

Males. 

Confined  September  80, 1876,  was 253 

Beceived  during  the  year 172 

Totals 425 


Females. 
13 
4 

17 


Discharged  and  died  daring  the  year 145 

In  confinement  October  1, 1877. 280 


17 


10 


Total 
266 
176 

442 


15^ 


290 
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In  coDfinement  September  80, 1876 266 

In  confinement  September  80,.  1875 248 

In  confinement  September  80,  1874 280 

In  confinement  beptember  80, 1878 180 


Average  number  during  year  ending  — 

September  80,1877 290 

September  80,1876 261 

Average  during  the  five  years  ending  September  80, 1875 205 


Table  giving  the  record  of  the  prisoners  as  far  as  ascertained. 


First  convictions 258 

Second  convictions 23 

Third  convictions 6 

Fifth  conviction  1 

Sixth  conviction 1 

Eighth  conviction 1 

Total 290 


Temperate 51 

Intemperate 74 

Moderate 128 

No  record 87 

Total 290 


Table  shotcing  the  present  condition  of  the  prisoners  and  their 

terms  of  sentence. 


Insane,  violent 5 

Insane,  mid 11 

Superannuated 10 

Partially  disabled 10 

Diseased 17 

Able  bodied 227 

Females  (1  insane) 10 

Total 290 


For  life 42 

20  yeais 2 

From  15  to  20  yea^s 2 

From  10  to  15  years 15 

From  5  to  10  years 82 

From  8  to  5  years 56 

From  2  to  8  years 84 

Between  1  and  2  years 22 

One  year 27 

Less  than  one  year 8 

Total 290 


Table  showing  nativity  of  prisoners  received  during  the  year. 


Arkjinsas 1 

Connecticut 2 

Illinois 11 

Indiana 2 

Iowa 6 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 5 

Maryland   2 

Massacliusetts. ...  8 

Michigan   2 

Minnesota 1 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 1 

Kew  Hampshire  .  1 


New  Jersey 2 

New  York 89 

North  Carolina  . .  1 

Ohio 5 

Pennsylvania  ....  6 

Rhode  Island  ....  1 

Vermont 8 

Virginia  1 

Wisconsin 25 


Native 127 


Bohemia. 


Canada 6 

Denmark 1 

England   4 

France  1 

Germany 16 

Holland 1 

Ireland 7 

Norway 7 

Ocean 1 

Poland 1 

Scotland  2 

Switzerland 1 

Foreign 49 
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Of  the  290  prisoners  confined  on  the  30th  of  September,  1877, 
189  were  of  American  birth,  and  101  of  forei/ara  birth.  Of  the 
2,386  received  since  the  establishment  of  the  prison,  1,348,  or  56.58 
per  cent,  were  of  American,  and  1,038,  or  43.42  per  cent,  of  for- 
eign birth. 

Table  showing  counties  from  which  the  prisoners  toere  received 

during  the  year. 


Adama 5 

Brown 6 

Buffalo 1 

Calumet 2 

Chippewa 8 

Columbia  6 

Crawford 2 

Dane 13 

Dodge 8 

Dunn 5 

Fond  du  Lac  ...  5 

Qrant 5 

Green 3 

Green  Lake 2 


Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee  .... 

La  Crosse 

Marathon   .... 
Milwaukee  ... 

Monroe 

Outaeamie  ... 

Ozaukee  

Pepin 

Pierce  

Portage 

Racine 


8 
I 
5 
1 
8 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
7 
4 


Richland 

Rock 

Sauk    

Sheboygan  .... 

Taylor 

Trempealeaa  .. 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago  .... 

Wood 

U.  8.  courta.... 


1 

17 
8 
2 
1 
8 
1 
6 
3 
6 
4 
6 
8 
4 


Total 176 


Table,  showing  counties  from  which  the  prisoners  remaining  Sep' 

tember  30,  1877,  were  received. 


Ashland 5 

Brown 5 

Chippewa   6 

Columbia 8 

Crawford 4 

Calumet 5 

Dane 22 

Dodge 11 

Dunn 11 

Eau  Claire 8 

Fond  du  Lac 9 

Marathon 1 

Manitowoc 4 

Milwaukee 16 

Monroe 8 

Oconto 2 


Outagamie 8 

Portage 11 

Pierce  2 

Pepin 2 

Racine 4 

Rock 21 

Richland 1 

Sauk 3 

Shawano 3 

Grant 19 

Green  Lake 3 

Green 6 

Iowa 1 

Jackson 1 

Jefferson...  14 

Juneau    5 


Kenosha 4 

Kewaunee .-  1 

La  Crosse 13 

La  Fayette 1 

Sheboygan 3 

St.  Croix    1 

Taylor 1 

Trempealeau 4 

Vernon 2 

Walworth 10 

Wood 3 

Waukesha 4 

Waupaca 4 

Waushara 8 

Winnebago 11 

U.S.  courts •.  8 


Total 290 


Table,  showing  the  ages  of  the  prisoners  in  confinement  Septem^ 

her  30,  1877. 


From  16  to  20 85 

From  20  to  80 134 

From  30  to  40 '. 61 

From40to50 35 


Total 


From  50  to  60 18 

From  60  to  70 12 

From  70  to  80 2 

From  80  to  90 3 

290 
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Table  shotoing  nativity  of  those  undergoing  sentence  of  imprison- 

mentfor  life. 


Georgia 1 

Indiana 1 

Illinois 1 

Kentucky 1 

New  York..  4 

Kew  Hampshire 1 

Ohio 1 

Pennsylvania 9 

Tennessee 2 

Wisconsin 4 

Native 18 


Ireland  9 

Germany 8 

Holland 1 

Bohemia 1 

England  3 

Switzerland % 

Sweden 1 

Foreign 24 


COMPARATIVE   PRISON   POPULATION. 


Michigan,  Pop.  in  1870. ..  1,184,059 

Indiana do do.   .  1,680,637 

Illinois  ....do do....  2,539,891 

Iowa do do....  1, 194.020 

Minnesota  .do do. . . .  439,706 

Wisconsin  .do do. ...  1 ,054,670 


Confined  in  State  Prison,  1870. 

....UO.....a..UO........Ull.. 

...    .  UO    ......   a   .U(J.   ......   .UlJ.    . 

...  .CiO  .•••...  .do ....... loTO. 

...  .do  ......  •  .do. ..... .1876. 

.  .  aUO    .......  .UU.  ......  .UU.    . 


835 
^608 
1,547 
309 
166 
266 


Of  those  discharged  during  the  year,  117  were  released  by  com- 
mutation and  reduction  of  time;  two  by  expiration  of  terms;  twen- 
ty-four by  pardons  of  governor;  three  by  pardons  of  president; 
one  by  order  of  court,  and  one  by  order  of  directors.  Two  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  two  others  died.     Total  152. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  and  subsisting  the  prisoners  (exclu- 
sive of  the  expense  of  manufactures)  during  the  year  was  $39,841.68 
or  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  $137.05.  The  total  number  of  days' 
confinement  of  prisoners  was  105,823,  of  which  26,629  days  were 
lost  time;  18,545  were  devoted  to  necessary  labor,  but  not  produc- 
tive of  direct  financial  p  rofits;  60,649  were  employed  in  productive 
labor. 


>  Inoladet  only  thoM  confiaed  in  the  Northern  Prison.    Abont  the  sAme  namber  are  con- 
lined  in  the  Southern  Prison,  bat  its  report  is  not  at  hund. 
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In  view  of  the  faots  set  forth  in  the  tabular  statement  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  the  warden  is  ^'  of  the  opinion  that  too  wide  a  range 
is  allowed  the  courts  in  their  seiftences  for  crime,  and  that  the  min- 
imum should  be  increased  and  the  maximum  decreased  in  almost 
all  cases,  and  in  no  case  should  a  person  be  sent  to  the  state  prison 
for  less  than  a  year."  The  directors  agree  with  the  warden  in  rela- 
tion the  necessity  for  a  modification  of  the  laws  of  the  state  con- 
cerning  the  terms  of  sentences,  and  say  farther:  ^'  So  far  as  the 
immediate  effects  upon  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  istre  concerned, 
we  consider  it  immaterial  whether  the  modification  is  effected  by 
the  abolition  of  time  sentences,  as  advocated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Reform,  or  by  limiting  the  discretion  now  reposed  in 
the  various  courts  and  judges,  as  recommended  by  the  warden.  A 
discussion  of  .the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  criminal 
classes,  and  through  them  upon  society  at  large,  by  the  adoption  of 
either  of  these  methods,  would  protract  this  report  to  unwarrantable 
length,  and  we  therefore  remit  it  to  those  more  immediately  charged 
with  such  duties." 

This  board  is  also  disinclined  to  renew,  at  present,  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  abolishing  time  sentences,  but  its  opinion  in  favor 
of  such  abolition,  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  last  year,  is  un- 
changed, or,  rather,  has  been  strengthened  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

The  board  of  directors  recommend  that  the  laws  be  so  modified 
as  to  permit  the  gate  fees  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
prison  library;  that  all  prison  property,  funds  and  debts  be  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  the  property  of  the  state,  and  that  the  warden 
be  relieved  from  personal  liability  on  contracts  made  on  behalf  of 
the  state;  that  power  be  conferred  upon  the  governor  to  issue  not 
to  exceed  three  pardons  annually  ex  gratia^  and  without  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients  with  the  present  laws  concerning  par- 
dons; that  there  be  such  modification  of  the  '^good  time  law  "  as 
shall  entitle  short  term  convicts  to  less  credits,  and  long  term  con- 
victs to  more  credits  for  good  conduct,  than  is  now  the  case;  that 
the  warden  have  authority  to  pay  the  expenses  of  prisoners  to  any 
point  within  the  state;  and  that  a  delegate  be  sent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 

There  have  been  no  additions  made  to  the  prison  buildings  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  no  considerable  changes  made  except  to  re- 
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build  the  engine  house  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  31, 
1877,  and  to  make  such  repairs  as  use  and  natural  wear  and  decay 
have  rendered  necessary. 

In  relation  to  the  claim  against  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  Waa- 
pun,  the  directors  say: 

^^  For  two  years  last  past,  the  warden  has  reported  as  a  portion  of 
the  prison  assets  a  claim  against  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  Wau- 
pun,  amounting  to  $9,631.07,  and  he,  as  well  as  the  directors,  has 
entertained  the  opinion  that  this  was,  in  fact,  a  debt  due  to  the 
state  from  that  bank,  and  therefore,  that  in  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings pending  against  it,  this  claim  would  be  entitled  to  preference 
and  paid  in  full.  Such,  also,  was  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  other  distinguished  counsel  who  were  consulted  in  refer- 
ence thereto.  A  decision  to  that  effect  was  given  by  Judge  Dyer, 
of  the  United  States  district  dourt,  but  on  appeal  by  the  assignee 
to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  Judge  Drummond  reversed  the 
judgment.  No  appeal  being  allowed  from  the  circuit  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  in  such  matters,  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  judgment  as  rendered  by 
Judge  Drummond,  which  places  this  claim  on  a  par  with  all  other 
claims  against  the  bank,  and  renders  the  amount  likely  to  be  re- 
ceived entirely  uncertain,  but  presumably  very  small.  We  know 
that  in  fact  a  very  large  reduction  must  be  made  in  this  item,  but 
because  the  amount  is  uncertain,  we  suffer  it  to  remain  nominally 
as  heretofore.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  as 
to  the  technical  liability  of  the  warden  to  the  s:ate  for  whatever 
deficiency  may  arise  in  this  matter;  but  whether  he  should,  in  fact, 
be  called  upon  to  respond  to  this  technical  liability,  is  a  question, 
as  it  would  seem,  very  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for 
consideration  and  determination.'' 

PRISOK  LABOR   CONTRACTED. 

On  the  20th  of  September  last  an  agreement  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  prison  authorities  and  Messrs.  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  by  which  the  labor  of  all  the  able  bodied  convicts  (except 
such  as  may  be  required  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  prison),  not 
to  exceed  300,  however,  is  let  to  the  said  firm  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  contract  is  for  five  years 
from  January  1,  1878,  and  provides  that  sufficient  shop  room  shall 
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be  furnished  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  also  reasonable 
room  for  storage,  as  well  as  necessary  steam  power,  shafting,  etc.. 
It  also  provides  that  discipline  shall  be  maintained  by  the  legally 
constituted  authorities  of  the  prison,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
guards  and  officers  shall  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  On  the  part 
of  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  pay  monthly 
at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  day  for  each  day's  labor  performed  for 
them  during  the  preceding  month,  that  nine  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  of  labor  be  accounted  as  a  full  day,  and  that  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  be  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  war- 
den. It  is  further  provided  that  Messrs.  W^lls  &  Co.  furnish  their 
own  foreman  and  instructors,  free  of  expense  to  the  state,  and  also 
such  material  and  machinery  as  may  be  required  to  keep  the  con- 
victs employed. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  no  deduction  from  the  time  is  to  be 
made  on  account  of  neglect  or  inability  of  contractors  to  provide 
work,  or  on  account  of  time  consumed  by  convicts  in  shaving,  wash- 
ing, changing  clothes  or  receiving  visits  in  accordance  with  the 
prison  rules.  If  the  number  of  able-bodied  convicts  should  exceed 
300  at  any  time,  the  contractors  have  the  option  of  employing  such 
excess,  if  they  desire,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others  are  employed, 
and  the  contractors  take  the  risk  of  fire  and  other  ordinary  casual- 
ties, except  as  to  the  buildings,  which  are  to  be  replaced  by  the 
state  if  destroyed  without  fault  of  the  contractors,  their  agents  or 
employes.  The  contractors  agree  to  keep  the  buildings  in  as  good 
order  as  at^present,  except  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  accidental 
damage  not  occurring  through  their  neglect  or  fault.  They  also 
agree  to  forfeit  their  rights  under  the  contract  if  they  neglect  for 
thirty  days  to  pay  for  labor  performed.  It  is  mutually  agreed  that 
no  part  of  the  interest  of  the  contractors  can  be  sub-let,  and  that 
either  party  may  terminate  the  contract  by  a  written  notice  six 
months  in  advance. 

The  prison  physician  reports  remarkably  good  health  among  the 
convicts  during  the  past  year,  and  calls  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  insane  prisoners,  who  are  in  urgent  need  of  relief.  The 
deaths  which  have  occurred  during  the  year  have  been,  one  by  sui- 
cide, one  of  consumption,  one  of  paralysis,  and  one,  John  Widder- 
man,  aged  81,  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
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Soldiers  Orphans^  Some. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  the  trustees  of  this  oharity,  but 
we  leara  from  the  trustees'  report  to  the  governor  that  no  appro- 
priation from  the  state  is  needed  to  pay  the  thirty  remaining  pen- 
sioners. Of  these  ten  will  arrive  at  the  age  of  14  during  the  com- 
ing year,  when  their  pensions  will  cease.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Home  for  the  past 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  In  behalf  of  Soldiers'  Orphans  of 
Wisconsin,  from  October  1, 1876,  to  September  30,  1877  inclusive, 
correspond  to  the  following: 


1876. 

Oct    1 

Nov.  24 
Mar.  19 
Aug.  27 


Sep.  80 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand 

Cafrh  from  — 

State  Treasurer ^..  . 

State  Treasurer 

State  Treasurer 

DISBURSBVENTS. 

To  orders  paid  Nos.  326  to  468  new  series 
Cash  on  hand 

Total 


$1,254  64 

1.500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 


14,254  64 


|S,842  25 
1,412  89 


$4,254  64 


III.    THE  COUNTY  JAILS  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  PRISONS. 


As  has  been  stated  before,  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  all  but 
one  of  the  county  jails  of  the  state  which  have  been  in  actual  use 
during  the  past  year,  have  been  visited  by  members  or  the  secreta- 
ry of  this  board.  Two  of  the  j  ails  which  have  not  been  used  for 
purposes  of  imprisonment  have  been  inspected  by  gentlemen  not 
members  of  the  board,  but  who  were  perfectly  qualified  to  obtain 
and  record  the  information  wanted.  This  delegation  of  work  was 
made  on  account  of  the  considerable  expense  of  traveling  that 
would  be  saved  thereby  to  the  state.  The  jails  in  question  were 
tl}pse  of  Lincoln  county,  (visited  and  reported  upon  by  Hon.  Myron 
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H.'McCordy  of  Jenny),  and  Kewaunee  county,  (visited  anddesoribed 
by  Mr.  F.  Brunckhordt,  of  Kewaunee).  The  one  exception  noted 
above  is  the  Green  county  jail,  for  the  inspection  of  which  arrange-* 
ments  had  been  made  when  the  first  sheets  of  this  report  went  to 
press,  but  were  frustrated  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen  accidents. 

Besides  the  notes  taken  at  the  time  of  the  board  visitations,  and 
which  cover  little  more  than  the  condition  of  the  jails  at  the  partic- 
ular dates  mentioned  therein,  an  annual  report  of  each  jail  is  re- 
quired to  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  November.  As  there  is  no 
legal  penalty  attendant  upon  the  failure  of  sheriffs  to  send  such  re- 
ports, considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  statistics 
in  this  way.  The  sheriffs  of  the  following  counties  containing  jails 
have  failed  'to  report  anything  whatever  in  relation  to  them: 
Columbia,  Chippewa,  Dodge,  Dunn,  Fond  du  Lac,  Kenosha, 
La  Crosse,  Milwaukee  and  Waukesha.  All  the  other  counties  in 
which  there  are  jails  have  made  reports,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
the  business  of  the  year.  In  a  few  cases,  only  the  number  of  pris- 
oners remaining  on  the  first  of  November,  1877,  were  reported.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  full  reports  cannot  be  obtained  in  every  case,  as 
it  is  only  by  complete  statistics  from  the  several  counties  that  the 
true  relations  of  the  criminal  classes  to  the  state  can  be  finally 
ascertained,  and  appropriate  and  practicable  means  be  devised  for 
arresting  the  growth  of  crime.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number 
of  sheriffs  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  this  respect  will  annually  become  less,  until  we  shall  be  able 
to  present  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  a  perfect  description  of  the 
movement  of  population  in  each  of  the  jails  in  the  state. 

The  inherent  vices  of  our  present  jail  and  prison  system  have 
been  set  forth  so  often,  and  with  so  little  effect,  in  the  previous  re- 
ports of  the  board  as  to  make  the  repetition  a  discouraging  task. 

That  habitual  and  constitutional  criminals  should  be  permitted  to 
mingle,  in  our  jails,  with  young  persons  of  unformed  habits,  with 
poor  persons  detained  as  witnesses,  and  with  others  merely  seeking 
a  night's  shelter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  insane  who  are  occasionally 
confined  in  such  places,  would  appear  to  be  flagrantly  unreasonable 
and  absurd,  but  it  is  the  prevalent  condition  of  affairs  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Arguments  and  detailed  statements  have  been  presented  in 
these  reports,  year  after  year,  and  without  any  very  marked  suc- 
cess in  the  effort  to  obtain  an  adequate  remedy.  In  the  majority 
7  —  0.  &  R.  [Doc  14.] 
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of  our  county  jails  there  are  no  facilities  for  the  proper  separation 
of  the  sexes,  even,  and  for  any  further  classification  of  prisoners 
there  are  no  means  worth  speaking  of  in  more  than  a  dozen  of  all 
the  jails  in  the  state.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  such  addi- 
tional classification  is  actually  effected  and  regularly  maintained  in 
more  than  one  or  two. 

The  consequence  of  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  counties  must 
necessarily  be  the  spreading  of  criminal  ideas  and  practices,  when 
they  might,  by  the  exercise  of  a  better  discretion,  be  restricted  to 
a  very  considerable  degree.  It  is  with  crime  as  it  is  with  infectious 
diseases;  its  communication  must  be  prevented,  or  it  is  liable  to 
grow  into  the  dimensions  of  a  pestilence.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  go  over  the  details  of  this  subject  at  present,  since  the  essential 
evil  features  pertaining  to  our  present  system  of  imprisonment,  and 
the  remedies  which  common  sense  would  suggest  for  their  removal, 
are  discussed  in  several  of  our  former  reports,  which  are  still  acces- 
sible to  those  who  desire  to  inquire  into  such  nuittcfs.  There  is 
one  atrocious  practice,  however,  which  has  been  condemned  by  us 
heretofore,  but  which  circumstances  compel  us  to  speak  of  with 
more  particularity  now,  and  this  is  the  placing  of  juvenile  offenders 
in  jail  with  hardened  criminals. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at  Waukesha, 
we  found,  on  examination  of  the  commitments,  that  in  some  coun- 
ties the  boys  were  taken  on  the  same  or  the  following  day  to  that 
institution,  while  in  others  some  time  elapsed,  and  they  were  left 
in  the  jails  greatly  to  their  injury;  but  the  most  marked  case  is  one 
which  we  cannot  let  pass  without  calling  particular  attention  there- 
to. On  the  7th  day  of  April  last,  two  boys  were  sentenced  by  the 
circuit  judge  in  Brown  county  to  the  Industrial  School,  on  convic- 
tion in  said  county  for  burglary  and  larceny.  One  of  the  boys  was 
brought  to  the  school  by  Daniel  Lee,  sheriff  of  said  county,  on  the 
16th  day  of  April,  nine  days  thereafter,  and  the  other  was  brought 
by  the  same  sheriff  on  the  25th  day  of  April,  seventeen  days  after 
sentence.  Had  we  known  of  this  occurrence  at  the  time,  we  should 
certainly  have  called  the  Governor's  attenton  thereto,  and  asked 
that  some  action  be  taken  in  the  premises,  and  the  question  arises, 
ought  not  the  Governor  to  exercise  his  prerogative  and  remove 
such  a  man  from  office? 

Of  the  statistical  tables  relating  to  the  jails,  it  seems  necessary 
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to  make  a  brief  explanation.  Table  number  one  shows  the  date 
when  most  of  the  visits  were  made,  the  total  number  of  inmates  at 
the  date  of  visitation,  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  male  sex,  the 
number  of  insane,  the  comparative  facilities  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  character  of  the  jail  building.  Table  number 
two  condenses  from  the  annual  reports  of  such  sheriffs  as  have  re- 
ported at  all,  the  general  statistics  of  the  county  jail,  and  is  self-ex- 
planatory. Besides  the  reports  there  condensed,  the  sheriff  of 
Waukesha  county  states  that  he  sent  a  report  to  this  office,  but  it 
has  not  been  received.  Table  number  three  gives  of  the  whole 
number  confined  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1877,  the- 
number  who  were  insane,  the  number  of  foreign  birth,  of  foreign* 
born  parentage,  of  drunkards,  and  of  those  confined  on  sentence,. 
as  distinccuished  from  persons  merely  detained  for  trial  or  otherwise, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  escapes  and  recaptures,  and  the  whole 
number  of  days'  board  charged  to  the  counties  for  prisoners.  Many 
of  these  items  are  evidently  reported  incorrectly,  but  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  give  the  figures  of  the  reports  sent  to  us  in  all  cases, 
however  incongruous  they  may  appear. 

Accord  ng  to  the  report  from  Jefferson  county,  all  the  prisoners 
received  during  the  year  remained  until'the  first  day  of  November, 
1877,  and  in  several  of  the  sheriff's  reports  the  totals  of  males  and 
females,  for  instance,  did  not  agree  with  the  totals  of  prisoners  con- 
fined. The  column  stating  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  by 
virtue  of  sentences  is  probably  not  reliable,  as  in  many  cases  the 
sheriffs  seemed  to  think  that  all  the  persons  confined  in  their  jails 
must  have  been  sentenced  also. 

The  column  of  escapes  and  recaptures  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Besides  the  thirty-seven  escapes  reported,  we  know  of  two  prison- 
ers escaping  from  the  Milwaukee  county  jail  and  five  from  the  Wau- 
kesha county  jail,  which  are  not  there  reported.  Altogether  it  is 
probable  that  there  have  been  fifty  escapes  during  the  year,  of 
whom  not  more  than  about  fifteen  have  been  recaptured.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  persons  who  have  thus  escaped  are  criminals  to  whom 
escape  was  peculiarly  desirable,  but  whom  society  had  a  very  de- 
cided interest  in  bringing  to  condign  punishment. 

From  the  last  column  of  table  number  two  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  were  46  insane  persons  remaining  in  the  44  jails  from  which 
reports  are  received  on  that  subject.    These  figures  include  the  10 
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insane  paupers  of  Greene  county,  who  are  kept  in  the  county  jail 
while  awaiting  the  re-building  of  their  poor-house  which  was  buni- 
ed  last  winter,  and  the  14  inmates  of  the  Juneau  and  Maoitowoa 
county  jails,  which  combine  the  functions  of  jails  and  local  insane 
asylums,  though  without  much  success  in  either  direction. 

The  jails  of  Roclc,  Walworth  and  Winnnbago  counties  wera 
visited  only  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton,  whose  very  serious  and  continued 
illness  for  some  months  past  has  prevented  his  sending  the  notes 
made  by  him  to  this  offioe,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  give  dates  of 
visitation  in  those  cases. 
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Showing  jail  accommodations  and  jail  population  in  the  eoun- 
ties  when  visited  by  direction  of  the  State  Board. 
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€fen«ral  statistics  o^Jail  populations  during  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,1877,  so'far  as  reported  by  therifft. 
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Shouting  alatiatics  of  whole  number  confined  in  county  Jaih  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  October  31,  1877,  so  far  a$  reported  by 
eherifa. 
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RECORD  OF  VISITATIONS. 

Adams  County  has  no  jail.  Prisoners  [from  this  county  are  usu* 
ally  sent  to  the  Columbia  county  jail  at  Portage,  or  to  the  Juneau 
county  jail  at  Mauston.     H.  A.  Merriman,  sheriff. 

Ashland  County  Jail,  Ashland.     Visited  June  21. 

No  inmates  at  time  of  yisit. 

The  building  is  a  small  one,  built  of  hewn  timber  and  contains 
9  cells  with  a  day  room  in  front. 

It  is  used  as  a  lock-up  for  disorderly  characters  principally.  B. 
F.  Sparks,  sheriff. 

Babbon  County  has  no  jail.  Prisoners  are  sent  to  Chippewa. 
county.     A.  J.  Barton,  sheriff. 

Bayfisld  County  Jail,  Bayfield.    Visited  June  22. 

No  inmates  at  time  of  visit. 

This  jail  is  a  small  wooden  building  16  by  20  feet  inside,  and 
with  two  cells  arranged  like  the  Ashland  jail.  There  are  two  heavily 
grated  windows  in  front,  and  a  window  8  by  14  inches  at  the  back 
of  each  cell.  The  latter  are  barred  but  have  no  glass.  There  are 
also  heavily  barred  air-holes  in  the  cell  doors.  There  are  two  bunks 
for  sleeping  in  one  cell,  and  one  in  the  other.  The  walls  and  par- 
titions are  of  2  by  6  inch  pine  timber  spiked  together. 

H.  H.  Picard,  the  sheriff,  has  gone  elsewhere  to  live,  and  the  place 
is  filled  by  D.  J.  Cooper,  under-sheriff. 

Brown  County  Jail,  Green  Bay,  visited  November  5. 

Number  of  inmates,  19,  of  whom  16  are  males;  and  the  3  femalea 
and  2  of  the  males  are  insane. 

The  jail  occupies  the  stone  basement  of  the  county  court  house^ 
and  contains  16  cells,  10^  feet  by  5,  with  high  ceilings.  Its  general 
condition  does  not  call  for  special  criticism  or  commendation. 

Of  the  131  persons  confined  here  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 1,  1877, 13  males  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  of  these,  7 
were  under  15  years  old,  2  were  15,  2  were  16,  and  2  were  19  years- 
old.  Two  were  aged  respectively  16  and  19  years.  Of  the  whole 
number,  iO  males  and  2  females  were  between  20  and  30  years  of 
age. 

Daniel  Lee,  sheriff. 
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Buffalo  County  Jail,  Alma,  visited  August  8. 

One  inmate  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

This  jail  is  back  of  the  court  house,  and  has  walls  of  stone  two 
feet  thick.  Its  windows  are  large,  and  accessible  from  the  ground, 
but  the  building  is  enclosed  by  a  close,  high,  wooden  fence.  The 
jail  has  brick  floors,  and  an  oak  door  two  inches  thick,  covered 
with  pine  one  inch  thick.  The  casings  are  of  oak,  4  by  8  inches' 
The  foundation  is  of  natural  solid  rock. 

There  are  two  corridors,  one  having  four  cells,  the  other,  one  cell. 

Corn-husk  beds  with  pillows,  but  no  sheets  nor  pillow-cases. 

The  county  pays  6fty  cents  a  day  for  board  of  prisoners,  and 
11.50  a  year  additional  for  janitor's  services. 

John  Buehler,  sheriff.    Henry  Ginzler,  deputy  sheriff  and  jailor, 

BuBNETT  County  Jail,  Grantsburg,  visited  September  25. 

No  inmates  on  the-  day  of  visit,  nor  since  last  fall. 

The  building  is  16  by  24  feet  inside,  and  is  constructed  of  sawed 
timbers  about  8  inches  square.  It  has  3  cells,  about  7  by  5  feet, 
with  partitions  of  timber,  5  by  8  inches.  There  are  no  windows  in 
the  cells,  but  they  are  pretty  well  ventilated  by  cracks  between  the 
timbers.  In  front  are  two  windows,  each  containing  a  sash  of  six 
(10  by  12  inch)  panes  of  glass,  and  covered  with  a  grating  of  two 
horizontal  and  three  perpendicular  bars  of  iron.  The  backs  of  the 
cells  are  lined  with  iron.  The  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  oak  plank,  4 
inches  thick. 

The  jail  was  very  filthy,  and  had  no  outside  inclosure.  The 
cracks  between  the  timbers  are  partly  filled  with  plaster. 

The  county  pays  14  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners. 

Oliver  Oleson,  sheriff;  Ole  Anderson,  under  sheriff. 

Calumet  County  Jail,  Chilton,  visited  May  16. 

Number  of  inmates,  2. 

This  is  a  new  jail,  completed  last  October.  It  is  a  one  story  stone 
building,  attached  to  the  residence  (wooden)  of  the  sheriff.  The 
cell  room  is  of  iron,  except  the  floors  and  outer  walls,  which  are  of 
stone.  There  are  three  cells  on  each  side  of  the  corridor,  double 
bunked,  and  surrounded  with  iron  grating.  Each  cell  is  5  by  7 
feet,  and  communication  between  the  two  corridors  may  be  shut  off. 

Water  is  not  very  plentiful.  Underclothing  and  sheets  are 
cashed  weekly. 
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The  privy  vault  is  drained  by  a  sewer,  which  is  flushed  by  raia 
water  from  the  roof. 

The  prisoners  have  the  same  fare  as  the  sheriff's  family,  and  sleep 
in  comfortable  beds.     There  is  a  closet  seat  in  each  cell. 

The  first  commitment  to  this  jail  was  made  August  21, 1876,  since 
which  time  there  have  been  20  commitments  on  the  following 
charges:  murder,  5;  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  1;  rape,  1;  larceny, 
9;  assault  and  battery,  3;  accessory  to  murder,  1.  The  two  prison- 
ers now  here  are  confined  on  charges  of  grand  larceny  and  rape,  re- 
spectively. 

The  county  pays  fifty  cents  a  day  for  board  of  prisoners.  Anton 
Miesen,  sheriff. 

Chippewa  county  jail,  Chippewa  Falls,  visited  April  3,  and 
Aug.  14. 

Number  of  inmates  at  time  of  first  visit,  eight,  including  one 
woman  and  her  daughter,  nine  years  old. 

The  jail  was  built  in  1875,  and  is  32  by  38  feet  in  size.  It  con- 
tains two  tiefs  of  iron  cells  on  each  side,  separated  from  the  outer 
walls  by  an  iron  grating.  There  are  five  cells  in  each  tier,  making 
twenty  in  all,  each  cell  having  two  beds.  This  arrangement  di- 
vides the  male  department  into  four  wards,  with  a  water  closet  in 
each. 

The  celU  were  found  clean  and  furnished  fairly  with  bedding. 
It  is  used  as  a  lock-up  for  the  city  as  well  as  for  jail  purposes. 

The  residence  of  the  sheriff,  which  is  connected  with  the  jail, 
contains  a  ward  for  women,  consisting  of  three  double  bedded 
cells,  and  a  corridor,  all  being  floored  and  ceiled  with  iron.  All 
the  rooms  are  warmed  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement,  which  is  insuffi- 
cient for  its  purpose. 

Water  seems  to  be  furnished  liberally,  but  has  to  be  carried  into 
the  building.  Prisoners  are  obliged  to  wash  at  least  once  a  day, 
and  underclothing  is  washed  every  week.  The  place  is  not  entire- 
iy  free  from  vermin,  but  has  na  more  of  them  than  would  naturally 
be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  jail  as  a  lock-up. 

Both  closet  pipes  have  burst,  but  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  their  repair.  Seventeen  covered  buckets  are  kept  and  are 
found  sufficient  for  daily  and  nightly  use. 

B^ch  bed  is  furnished  with  straw  ticks,  pillows  and  blank* 
etflL^bih  with  no  sheets  or  pillow-cases. 
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All  the  prisoners  now  here  are  said  to  have  owed  their  inoaroera- 
tion  tti  oonneotion  with  brothels.  Four  are  undergoing  sentences 
of  from  5  to  30  days,  for  disorderl7  conduct,  and  the  others  are 
awaiting  trial  for  grand  larceny,  drunkenness,  and  keeping  houses 
of  ill  fame,  respectively,  the  last  case  being  that  of  the  female  in« 
mate. 

The  jail  register  is  but  just  received,  and  does  not  contain  any 
facts  of  interest  yet. 

Frederick  Hoenig,  sheriff;  John  Bernet,  jailor. 

Clark  County  Jail,  Neillsville.    Visited  August  2. 

No  inmates  at  time  of  visit. 

The  jail  is  a  mere  shed,  built  of  2  by  8  inch  plank,  spiked  to* 
gether,  and  contains  two  cells  with  one  window  each.  The  outer 
room  has  two  windows,  grated  on  the  outside,  and  with  perforated 
covers  of  boiler  iron  on  the  inside.  When  the  outer  door  is  dosed, 
light  and  air  are  pretty  effectually  shut  off. 

The  general  condition  of  the  jail  is  filthy  and  squalid.  There  are 
two  beds  on  the  floor,  and  very  dirty. 

When  prisoners  are  detained  here  their  meals  are  furnished  from 
a  hotel  at  90  cents  a  day,  and  nothing  farther  is  charged  for  care 
of  them,  as  a  general  thing. 

T.  B.  Philpott,  sheriff;  J,  W.  Tolford,  under-sheriff.     No  jailor. 

Crawford  County  Jail,  Prairie  du  Chien.    Visited  August  28. 

Number  of  inmates,  3. 

The  windows  of  this  jail  (which  occupies  the  basement  of  the 
court  house)  are  easily  accessible  from  the  outside,  being  less  than 
two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Instruments  and  mater* 
ial  for  assisting  prison  )rs  to  escape  have  been  handed  in  twice  since 
last  May. 

On  Saturday  night,  August  25,  two  prisoners  escaped  by  making 
a  hole  through  the  ceiling,  back  of  the  cells,  and  climbing  up  into 
the  grand  jury  room  and,  thence,  out  through  a  window.  While 
the  work  of  cutting  the  hole  was  in  progress,  it  was  covered  in  the 
day  time  by  a  piece  of  sheeting  pasted  over  it,  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  plastering  in  the  dim  light  of  the  rear  cor- 
ridor. 

There  is  a  room  with  two  compartments  in  the  court  house  for 
female  prisoners. 
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Water  has  to  be  brought  into  the  cell-room  generally,  but  bath- 
ing  facilities  are  furnished  as  required,  the  water  being  supplied  by 
a  spout  extending  from  the  well  thVough  one  of  the  windows. 

The  beds  are  furnished  with  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  which  are 
washed  every  week.  The  cells  are  not  well  ventilated,  being  situ- 
ated below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Four  prisoners  escaped  in  Jur.e  last  by  digging  a  staple  out  of  the 
casing  of  the  door,  opening  on  the  corridor.  There  have  been  130 
tramps  confined  here  for  short  periods,  since  the  1st  of  January. 
During  the  year  1876,  there  were  confined  on  charges  of  drunken* 
ness  and  disorderly  conduct,  36;  vagrancy,  43;  assault,  with  intent 
to  kill,  2;  assault  and  battery,  6;  adultery,  2;  petit  larceny,  8;  bur- 
glary, 3;  robbery,  2;  and  one  each  on  charges  of  grand  larceny,  ar- 
son, incest,  incorrigibility,  indecent  exposure,  escape  from  jail,  wife 
beating,  and  insanity.     One  person  was  detained  as  a  witness. 

W.  B.  Hunt  is  the  sheriff,  but  the  under-sheriff,  John  B.  Davis, 
and  deputy  F.  6.  Bronson  have  the  more  immediate  charge  of  the 
jail. 

Columbia  County  Jail,  Portage.      Visited  March  26. 

Number  of  inmates,  7.  During  the  year  1876  there  were  70  com- 
mitments for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy. 

No  women  are  allowed  in  the  general  cell  room. 

Drainafire  is  tolerably  good;  but  ventilation  is  very  poor  in  the 
cells.    Water  is  plentiful,  but  there  are  no  bath  tubs. 

The  iniquity  of  our  jail  system  finds  some  illustration  here.  One 
young  man  was  confined  five  months,  after  which  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  for  six  months  longer,  making  eleven  months  of  enforced 
idleness  in  company  with  criminals.  Another  young  man  was  kept 
here  six  months  for  selling  cigars  on  the  fair  ground  one  day  with- 
out a  city  license!  Others,  for  serious  offenses,  have  been  sentenced 
to  ten  and  fifteen  days'  imprisonment.  The  sheriff  thinks  that  some 
city  justices  send  professionals  for  short  terms  so  that  they  can  have 
early  opportunity  of  repeating  the  operation  and  thus  increase  the 
fees  of  the  court. 

Sheriff  A.  H.  Russell  has  a  turnkey  to  assist  him  in  the  general 
care  of  the  jail. 

Daxe  County  Jail,  Madison.    Visited  June  6, 1877. 
Number  of  inmatesat  the  above  date,  10;  of  whom  4  are  insane. 
All  are  males. 
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No  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  arrange* 
ment  of  the  jail  since  last  year.  The  premises  are  in  cleanly  con- 
dition. 

The  night  slops  are  emptied  intoaprivy  vault  twice  a  day.  There 
is  no  sewerage  nor  ventilation  of  cells  worth  speaking  of.  Water 
has  to  be  brought  into  the  cell  room. 

The  sleeping  arrangements  are  fair,  and  the  general  management 
of  the  place  appears  to  be  good. 

The  commitments  for  1876,  were:  for  vagrancy,  202;  drunken- 
ness, 88;  larceny,  36;  assault,  25;  insanity,  15;  disorderly,  5;  swin- 
dling, 5;  burglary,  7;  bastardy,  prostitution,  and  adultery,  each  2; 
murder,  3;  and  opening  mail,  selling  moi-tgaged  property,  perjury, 
and  nuisance,  each  1,  and  one  person  detained  as  a  witness. 

Sheriff,  Wm.  Charlton.  Isaac  Van  Wie,  jailer,  is  assisted  by 
T.  Crampton,  turnkey;  $3.50  per  week  is  paid  for  board  of  prison- 
ers (reduced  to  $3.00  at  November  meeting  of  county  board  of 
supervisors). 

DoDGB  County  Jail,  Juneau.    Visited  May  7. 

There  were  three  inmates  at  this  date,  all  held  on  charge  of  lar- 
ceny. The  premises  were  clean  and  well  kept,  but  the  jail  is  one 
of  the  least  secure  in  the  state,  and  the  attention  of  the  county 
board  is  again  called  to  this  fact.  Fortunately  only  one  prisoner 
escaped  during  last  year. 

Since  January  1,  there  had  been  3  commitments  for  vagrancy,  13 
for  larceny,  1  for  counterfeiting,  and  1  for  attempt  to  ravish. 

Jacob  Bodden,  sheriff. 

DooB  County  Jail,  Sturgeon  Bay.    Visited  May  25. 

Contains  2  inmates  at  this  date,  1  of  whom  is  insane  and  other- 
wise ill. 

This  jail  is  a  one  story  building  constructed  of  hewn  logs  clap- 
boarded  on  the  outside  and  whitewashed  inside,  with  plank  floors 
and  board  partitions.  A  hall- way  about  6  feet  wide  divides  the  ' 
house,  and  on  each  side  of  this  hall-way  are  two  cells,  one  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  a  sick  insane  man,  the  other  inmate  sleeping  at 
the  jailer's  house,  a  considerable  distance  away. 

The  whole  edifice  is  about  16  by  18  feet  in  dimension,  and  has 
no  facilities  whatever  for  comfort  or  cleanliness, —  not  even  a  privy. 
There  is  no  well  on  the  premises,  nor  water  except  what  is  brought 
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there.  The  windows  are  small  and  grated,  and  are  left  open  at  this 
season.     The  structure  is  utterly  unfit  for  its  puqK>se. 

The  sick  man  spoken  of  above  is  alone,  except  when  visited  by 
the  jailer,  who  says  he  calls  '^  several  times  a  day.''  The  inmate  is 
Buffering  from  a  bloody  dysentery,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  the  North- 
ern Hospital  for  the  Insane  if  he  recovers.  $3.50  is  the  price  per 
week  charged  for  board  of  prisoners. 

David  Houle,  sheriff ;  Clayton  L.  Hayley,  under  sheriff. 

Douglas  County  Jail,  Superior,  visited  August  3. 

The  jail  building  is  constructed  of  2  by  6  inch  pine  scantling 
spiked  together,  and  contains  4  cells  fronting  on  middle  corridor 
in  each  of  2  stories. . 

There  is  a  small  grated  window  to  each  cell,  and  two  windows 
above  and  two  below  in  the  corridors.  The  opening  of  these  win- 
dows makes  good  ventilation,  which  is  not  otherwise  obtained.  The 
outer  door  of  the  building  is  lined  with  iron.  One  dollar  a  day  is 
charged  for  board  of  prisoners  when  there  are  any  here. 

Victor  Desanville,  sheriff;  J.  F.  Bischoff,  under-sheriff. 

DuNif  County  Jail,  M enomonie.    Visited  April  2. 

Seven  inmates  at  this  date,  of  whom  one  is  an  imbecile  pauper. 
All  males. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  two  stories,  the  lower  portion  being 
used  as  a  residence  for  the  jailor,  and  the  upper  rooms  for  purposes 
of  confinement.  There  are  eight  cells  of  small  size  and  two  larger 
ones,  the  latter  having  room  for  six  persons*each.  The  small  single 
cells  are  lined  with  boiler  iron,  with  grated  doors,  permitting  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  light  and  air.  At  the  ends  of  the  cells  are  closed 
reC'CSses  for  night  buckets. 

When  women  are  placed  here,  they  occupy  one  of  the  large  cells, 
and  are  tolerably  well  separated  from  the  other  prisoners. 

There  are  no  pumps  accessible  to  the  prisoners,  and  water  has  to 
be  brought  up  stairs.  Prisoners  wishing  to  bathe  have  provision 
made  in  the  basement.  Slops  are  carried  out  in  the  buckets.  No 
vermin  visible  at  present. 

The  small  cells  are  furnished  with  iron  bedsteads,  which  have 
worn-out  husk  beds,  but  no  sheets.  There  is  tnatting  on  the  floors, 
on  account  of  the  noise  of  walking.  The  large  cells  are  comfort- 
ably furnished,  and  the  prisoners  report  that  the  fare  is  plentiful 
and  good. 
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There  has  been  no  escape  from  this  jail  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  with  reasonably  good  oversight  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
there  will  be. 

The  present  inmates  are  the  imbecile  first  mentioned,  sentenced 
to  90  days  imprisonment  for  vagrancy,  and  another  to  60  days  for 
larceny.  Two  are  held  for  non-payment  of  fines,  one  in  default  of 
bail,  and  the  others  are  awaiting  trial. 

During  1876,  there  were  committed  for  larceny,  23;  drunkenness, 
23;  assault  and  battery,  6;  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  2;  vagrancy, 
2;  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  2,  and  arson,  1.  Four 
were  insane,  and  one  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court.  There 
were  14  convictions,  including  default  of  fines,  and  sentences  of 
short  terms. 

The  price  paid  by  the  county  for  the  board  of  prisoners  is  $4  a 
week. 

Sheriff,  C.  W.  Moore;  under-sheriff  in  charge  of  jail,  G.  W. 
Bailey. 

Eau  Claire  County  Jail,  Eau  Claire.    Visited  April  2. 

Number  of  inmates,  3,  all  males. 

This  jail  is  comprised  in  one  room  in  the  basement  of  the  stone 
court  house.  A  cage  of  iron  grating  in  the  middle  of  the  room  con- 
tains 4  double-bedded  cells,  with  a  corridor  surrounding  the  latter 
on  all  sides.  The  cells  are  of  boiler  iron,  with  grated  doors,  about 
8  feet  high  and  8  feet  by  6  or  7  on  the  floor.  The  outer  corridor 
has  a  wooden  floor  and  plastered  walls,  with  grated  windows. 

A  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  court  house  is  used  for  women, 
when  needed.     This  room  has  no  grates  nor  bars. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  escape  from  this  jail  since  last  fall, 
when  six  tramps  got  away  through  a  window. 

Water  has  to  be  carried  into  the  cell  room  for  prisoners'  use. 
They  are  required  to  wash  themselves  daily,  and  to  bathe  when 
they  need  it.     Underclothing  is  washed  weekly. 

The  heating  arrangements  appear  to  be  tolerably  good,  but  there 
is  no  ventilation  worth  noticing,  except  when  windows  can  be 
raised.  Each  cell  is  furnished  with  a  covered  bucket,  which  has  to 
be  carried  but  of  the  building.     No  vermin  at  this  time. 

The  beds  and  pillows  are  filled  with  straw,  and  blankets  are  fur- 
nished, but  no  sheets.  The  prisoners  report  the  fare  as  good. 
Books  and  cards  are  allowed  in  the  jail,  but  no  work  is  given  ex- 
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cept  rarely,  in  the  way  of  ^^  chores."  The  commitments  for  1876, 
were,  for  larceny,  12;  vagrancy,  14;  assault  and  battery,  4;  insanity, 
2;  selling  liquor  unlawfully,  3;  and  one  each  for  obstructing  rail- 
road track,  murder,  highway  robbery,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
and  polygamy.  Of  these  cases,  8  were  fined,  7  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, 3  found  not  guilty,  and  3  (including  the  one  accused 
of  murder),  released  on  bail. 

The  sum  of  $3.75  per  week  is  paid  by  the  county  for  the  board  of 
prisoners.  ' 

Geo.  D.  Daniels,  sheriff;  I.  Cook,  under-sheriff;  Peter  Hart,  turn- 
key. 

City  Calaboose,  Eau  Claire.     Visited  April  2. 

One  inmate  at  this  date. 

This  lock-up  occupies  a  part  of  the  basement  of  the  city  build- 
ing, and  comprises  five  cells  on  the  side  next  to  the  street,  but  with 
doors  opening  into  the  main  part  of  the  basement,  where  the  heat- 
ing furnace  is  situated.  Three  of  the  cells  have  doors  of  iron 
grating;  the  other  two  of  wood  solidly  put  together.  The  cells  are 
divided  by  wooden  partitions,  and  have  small  grated  air  holes  next 
to  the  main  room.     The  street  wall  is  of  stone. 

Lice  and  other  vermin  are  sufficiently  plentiful. 

There  is  a  bed  in  each  cell,  with  straw  tick  and  blanket. 

This  place  is  used  for  the  imprisonment  of  violators  of  city  ordi- 
nances. There  is  also  a  small  place  of  detention  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  with  two  cells,  which  is  used  occasionally  to  hold  of- 
fenders over  night,  for  bringing  beforo  the  municipal  court  in  the 
morning. 

Fond  du  Lac  County  Jail,  Fond  du  Lac.    Visited  May  29. 

This  jail  was  visited  also  by  Mr.  Tilton,  of  the  State  Board,  early 
in  the  summer,  and  his  notes  were  to  have  been  used  here,  but  are 
not  at  hand,  owing  to  his  severe  illness.  The  notes  taken  at  the 
date  above  given  are  wanting  in  fullness  for  this  reason. 

The  building  is  a  large  one,  of  stone,  and  contains  36  cells,  pretty 
well  ventilated,  and  more  th^n  ordinarily  strong. 

Water  is  pumped  into  the  jail  from  a  good  cistern,  and  especial 
attention  appears  to  be  given  to  cleanliness. 

At  the  above  mentioned  date  there  were  eleven  inmates,  includ- 
ing seven  insane,  of  whom  two  were  females.    From  the  newspa- 
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pers,  we  learn  that  an  attempt  at  escape  was  nearly  successful  in 
September,  the  prisoners  havin^j:  sawed  their  way  almost  out  when 
the  alarm  was  given  by  an  insane  inmate. 

H.  R.  Hill,  sheriff;  O.  R.  Bloom,  jailer.  At  the  fall  election  of 
1877,  Col.  Edward  Colman  was  elected  sheriff. 

The  county  pays  $4  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners. 

City  Look-up,  Fond  du  Lac.    Visited  May  29. 

This  little  stone  building  is  still  dirty  and  odorous,  as  in  former 
years.  It  contains  ten  cells,  each  with  a  bare. wooden  bench  for  a 
couch,  and  plank  floors  saturated  with  vile  liquids. 

Grant  County  Jail,  Lancaster.    Visited  July  6. 

Number  of  inmates,  eight,  of  whom  one  is  a  female,  and  two  in- 
sane (males). 

This  is  probably  the  best  constructed  jail  in  the  state,  except 
that  it  has  no  facilities  for  the  observation  of  prisoners  from  out- 
side of  the  cell  room.  It  has  been  described  very  fully  in  previous 
reports  of  this  board. 

The  sexes  are  completely  separated,  a  room  with  six  beds  being 
provided  for  female  prisoners. 

Water  is  pumped  directly  into  the  jail,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  with  much  liberality.  The  floors  and  bedding  were 
extremely  dirty  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  No  sheets  or  pillow  cases 
are  provided. 

The  sewer  pipes  lead  to  a  cess  pool  in  the  garden,  which  is  said 
to  have  a  sand  bottom,  allowing  sewage  to  pass  off  into  the  soil. 
Filtered  rain  water  is  used  at  the  jail  (and  generally  in  the  village) 
for  drinking.     The  inmates  report  good  fare  and  good  treatment. 

The  commitments  for  1876  were  for  grand  Inrceny  5,  burglary  3, 
Tagrancy  2,  and  one  each  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  violation 
of  license  law,  assault  and  battery,  larceny  and  insanity. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1877  there  were  committed  for  grand 
larceny  3,  drunkenness  3,  larceny  4,  and  one  each  for  burglary,  vio- 
lation of  license  law,  vagrancy,  adultery,  assault  with  intent  to  kill, 
murder,  and  forgery.  The  prisoner  accused  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill  is  said  to  have  been  insane  for  years, *and  the  one  accused  of 
murder  is  probably  insane  also. 

The  county  pays  $4  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners.  Matthew 
Birchard,  sheriff;  Ora  Richards,  deputy  in  charge  of  jail. 

9—  C.  &  R.  [Doc.  14] 
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Gbeen  County  Jail,  Monroe. 

This  jail  was  not  visited  during  the  year  1877.  It  has  been  used 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  insane  of  the  county,  since  the 
burning  of  the  county  poor  house,  last  winter.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient and  cafe  place  of  detention.  The  most  essential  items  of 
the  sheriff  ^s  annual  report  will  ^be  found  in  the  tables  preceding 
he  record  of  visitations. 

F.  R.  Studlev,  sheriff.  ' 

Green  Lake  County  Jail,  Dartford.    Visited  June  12. 

The  inmates  were  two  insane  women,  one  of  whom  had  been  here 
for  three  and  a  half,  and  the  other  for  one  and  a  half  years. 

The  jail  contains  one  ward  26  by  16  feet,  with  latticed  iron  bars 
in  front,  and  partition  of  iron  plate.  The  cells  are  8  feet  by  9. 
Women  are  confined  in  a  room  above  the  male  ward,  and  separate. 
Everything  in  and  about  the  jail  was  found  in  good  condition.  Da- 
vid M.  Green,  sheriff. 

Iowa  County  Jail,  Dodgeville,  visited  August  24. 

Five  inmates  at  this  date,  all  males. 

The  building  is  of  stone,  2  stories,  with  two  tiers  of  cells,  2  on 
each  of  the  two  sides  of  each  tier,  of  iron,  in  male  department.  A 
corridor  surrounds  the  cells.  There  is  a  separate  room  for  women, 
which  has  at  present  only  an  ordinary  pine  door,  but  a  heavy  oaken 
one  is  in  readiness  to  be  hung  when  needed.  The  room  is  now 
used  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for  the  family. 

The  drinking  water  is  taken,  unfiltered,  from  a  cistern,  and  is 
execrable  even  for  purposes  of  washing. 

The  privy-closet  on  each  floor  receives  the  contents  of  the  wash 
basins,  which  seem  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  how- 
ever. Ventilation  is  scantily  furnished  by  air-shafts  with  small 
perforations. 

There  are  no  sheets  or  pillows  on  the  beds.  The  bed  frames  are 
of  iron,  1  to  each  cell,  fastened  to  wall  by  hinges. 

The  windows  are  in  good  shape,  and  on  the  whole  the  jail  is  a 
comparatively  good  one  for  a  rural  county.  If  the  water  supply 
were  of  good  quality  and  within  reach,  and  the  sleeping  appoint- 
ments of  better  character,  there  would  be  nothing  here  calling  for 
severe  criticism. 
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Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  week  is  the  price  paid  for  board  of 
prisoners. 

Thomas  Kennedy,  sheriff;  Charles  Eilkey,  under-sheriff. 

City  Lock-up,  Mineral  Point.    Visited  August  24. 

This  consists  of  one  cell  about  12  by  14  feet,  in  the  city  hall 
building.  It  is  lined  -with  iron,  except  the  top  of  the  room,  which 
is  of  hewn  timbers.  Light  is  admitted  through  a  narrow  grated 
window.     Door  of  solid  oak. 

A  stove  warms  the  place  in  winter,  and  a  comfortable  bed  is  pro- 
vided. 

The  lock-up  is  used  only  for  purposes  of  temporary  confinement, 
as  is  implied  by  its  name. 

There  were  no  inmates  at  the  above  date. 

Jackson  County  Jail,  Black  River  Falls.     Visited  April  4. 

Four  inmates,  all  males,  at  the  date  of  the  visit. 

The  building  is  one  story  high  and  its  walls  are  constructed  of 
plank  laid  flat  and  spiked  together. 

Inside  there  is  a  room  about  16  by  18  feet  with  two  grated  win- 
dows. This  room  loccupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  jail,  the 
remaining  one-third  comprising  2  unfurnished  cells,  about  5  feet 
by  9,  with  wooden  floors,  plastered  walls,  strong  wooden  doors,  and 
a  small  grated  window  to  each  cell. 

Prisoners  who  are  confined  here  generally  escape  within  a  short 
time;  but  the  officials  were  surprised  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  find  one, 
who  had  been  shut  up  by  himself  over  night,  dead,  on  the  floor,  in 
the  morning.  It  was  supposed  that  he  died  in  a  fit.  Five  others 
have  been  registered  as  prisoners  during  the  current  year,  and  of 
these,  four  have  escaped,  and  the  other  procured  bail.  Ordinarily 
the  jail  is  only  used  as  a  place  of  temporary  detention,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  criminals  are  sometimes  placed  here  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  escape  and  leave  the  county,  thus  entailing  the  burden 
of  punishment  upon  some  other  locality,  after  the  committal  of  fur- 
ther offenses. 

Of  the  four  prisoners  confined  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  two  had 
been  arrested  for  drunkenness  and  held  over  night  to  be  discharged 
in  the  morning  without  trial,  on  their  promise  to  leave  town,  and 
the  others  were  taken  out  for  trial  on  petty  accusations,  during  the 
visit  of  inspection. 
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When  the  county  officials  are  really   desirous  of  detaining  a 
prisoner  he  is  sent  to  the  jail  at  i^parta. 

Board  of  prisoners  confined  here  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $4  a 
week. 

Alroon  Shaver,  sheriff;  Elias  Homestadt,  under-sheriff. 

JsFFBBSON  COUNTY  JAIL,  Jefferson,  visited  May  30. 

There  were  five  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  No  woman  has 
been  committed  during  the  present  year. 

All  the  appointments  of  this  jail  are  good  except  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  orifices  of  the  hot  air  shafts  are  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  and  cold  feet  among  the  prisoners  are  the  consequent  result. 

Facilities  for  bathing  and  washing  are  provided  with  more  lib- 
erality here,  proportionally,  than  in  almost  any  other  county  in- 
stitution in  the  state. 

The  ventilation  in  the  lower  tiers  of  cells  is  very  good,  and  quite 
tolerable  in  the  upper  tiers.  The  closet  pipes  are  easily  flushed 
and  kept  in  order. 

The  beds  are  of  straw,  on  iron  cots,  and  are  furnished  with  good 
blankets.  The  table  fare  is  about  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  alto- 
gether the  jail  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

The  commitments  for  1876,  were:  for  burglary,  6;  vagrancy,  29} 
larceny,  8;  assault  and  battery,  6j  swindling,  3;  threats,  3;  2  each 
for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  seduction,  rape  and  in- 
sanity, and  1  each  for  bastardy,  adultery,  and  keeping  a  gambling 
house.  Two  persons  were  detained  as  witnesses.  Of  the  whole 
number,  three  were  sent  here  by  the  circuit  court,  two  (insane)  by 
the  county  court,  and  the  others  by  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
county  paid  |4  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners  last  year. 

Earl  Newton,  sheriff;  P.  W.  Hibbard,  deputy  in  charge. 

JuKSAu  County  Jail.  Mauston.    Visited  March  27. 

There  are  ten  inmates,  of  whom  6  are  insane;  and  of  the  latter^ 
3  are  women. 

There  has  been  no  essential  change  for  the  better  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  building  and  premises  since  our  last  report,  and  it  still 
remains  a  very  poor  receptacle  for  the  insane  or  for  criminals. 

The  male  insane  are  confined  in  a  room  together,  but  the  females 
are  less  restricted,  and  one  of  the  latter  is  employed  as  a  domestic 
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in  the  kitchen.  The  room  designed  for  women  in  the  jail  proper 
is  unoccupied.  \ 

Plenty  of  water  is  furnished  to  the  prisoners,  who  bathe  once  a 
week,  it  is  said  by  the  officers,  and  have  their  underclothing  washed 
every  week.  There  are  woolen  blankets  on  the  beds,  but  no  sheets. 
Bed  bugs  are  numerous  in  the  jail  department,  and  find  ample  re- 
tiring room  in  the  cracks  of  the  walls.  There  is  no  ventilation  for 
the  closets,  except  through  the  hall-ways.  The  sewage  from  the 
closets  is  washed  into  a  covered  cesspool  by  water  from  the  eaves 
of  the  building. 

Reading  matter  is  furnished  to  the  inmates,  who  appear  to  be 
kept  as  comfortable  as  is  possible  with  the  facilities  at  hand. 

One  prisoner  is  here  awaiting  trial  from  Adams  county,  who  was 
sent  here  last  October,  charged  with  murder.  The  court  before 
which  he  is  to  be  tried  does  not  sit  until  June. 

Sheriff,  J.  W.  Tarbox,  whose  family  reside  with  him  in  the  build- 
ing, and  assists  in  the  care  of  the  insane;  turnkey,  A.  J.  Haire. 

Kbnosha  County  Jail,  Kenosha.    Visited  May  4. 

Four  inmates  at  this  date,  all  males. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  m  this  institution  since 
our  last  visit.  A  new  well  has  been  dug,  and  the  rooms  are  thor- 
oughly whitewashed  and  cleaned  up. 

Only  pne  woman  has  been  imprisoned  here  this  year,  and  she 
only  for  one  night.     There  is  no  separate  room  for  women. 

Hard  and  soft  water  is  supplied  twice  a  day,  and  laundering  for 
the  prisoners  is  done  every  week.  The  latter  are  required  to  keep 
the  jail  clean.  Buckets  are  used  for  closet  purposes,  and  emptied 
into  a  vault  without  sewerage.  The  beds  are  of  straw,  with  pillows 
and  sheets,  and  the  prisoners  report  tiiemselves  satisfied  with  their 
fare. 

Drainage  is  needed,  and  might  be  obtained  easily.  The  wooden 
floors  and  partitions  of  the  jail  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

During  1876  there  were  194  commitments,  which  are  not  all  dis- 
tinctly defined  on  the  register,  but  we  gather  that  120  were  charged 
with  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  ^1  with  larceny,  7  with  assault 
and  battery,  1  with  murder,  and  the  rest  with  minor  offenses. 

Hugh  McDaniels,  sheriff,  lives  in  the  building  with  his  family,  his 
son  William  holding  the  position  of  under-sheriff. 
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Kbwauneb  Couitty  Jail,  Kewaunee,  described  by  F.  Brunok* 
horst,  Esq. 

The  Kewaunee  county  jail  is  connected  with  the  sheriff's  resi- 
dence, and  both  are  built  of  brick. 

Dimensions  of  the  residence,  3^  feet  3  inches,  by  26  fe'et  6  inches; 
Z  stories  high,  with  cellar  beneath.  Height  of  first  story,  9^  feet; 
of  second,  8^  feet.    The  roof  is  shingled. 

The  jail  is  25  feet  7  inches  by  26  feet  2  inches;  one  story;  metal 
roof.  It  has  6  cells,  each  5  by  7  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  and  3  day 
rooms,  2  of  them  5  feet  wide,  and  the  other,  6  ieet  6  inches.  The 
floor  is  of  Joliet  limestone,  6  inches  thick,  in  Asgs  not  less  than  5 
by  6.  The  walls,  floor  and  ceiling  are  lined  with  one- fourth  inch 
iron,  and  the  cells  are  made  of  iron  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

The  day  rooms  and  cells  are  well  ventilated,  and  warmed  by  2 
stoves.  There  are  6  windows,  which  are  protected  by  double  rows 
of  steel  bars  one  inch  in  diameter. 

All  the  doors  are  ot  wrought  iron,  and  secured  with  Sargent's 
jail  locks  and  lock  bars.  Each  cell  is  provided  with  an  iron  bed- 
stead. There  are  2  privy  vaults,  connected  with  9  inch  sewer  pipe. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  jail  and  sheriff's  house,  including  the  iron 
bedsteads,  was  about  $6,600. 

La  Cbosss  Coxtkty  Jail,  La  Crosse,  visited  March  28. 

Number  of  inmates,  13,  of  whom  3  are  women,  and  1  an  insane 
man. 

This  is  a  two  story  stone  building,  in  the  rear  of  the  court  house, 
and  has  been  pretty  fully  described  in  previous  reports.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  well  half  way  between  the  two  buildings* 
The  roof  is  leaky.  Light  is  supplied  scantily  by  2  windows  on 
each  side,  with  iron  shutters.  All  the  cells  are  accessible  from  the 
main  corridor,  except  the  women's  rooms,  which  consist  of  2  double 
bedded  cells  and  a  day  room.  There  16  cells  in  the  male  depart* 
ment;  have  no  ventilation,  except  through  che  widows,  the  sills  of 
which  are  12  or  15  feet  above  the  floor. 

There  has  been  one  death  of  an  inmate  during  the  past  year  —  a 
woman  who  set  fire  to  clothing  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
bums. 

One  woman  who  is  confined  here  has  her  child,  3  months  old, 
with  her.     They  were  brought  here  seven  weeks  ago. 
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Water  is  said  by  the  officers  to  be  furnished  when  asked  for,  but 
the  prisoners  report  it  as  difficult  to  obtain.  The  water  in  the  well 
is  so  scanty  that  every  bucketful  drawn  up  contains  sand  and  sedi- 
ment.   All  the  water  used  has  to  be  carried  into  the  cell  room. 

The  closet,  having  a  stone  seat  with  2  ppenin^s,  is  on  the  main 
corridor,  and  the  excrement  is  now  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
t  the  scat.  It  is  said  that  it  runs  over  the  top  occasionally.  In  the 
winter  hot  water  is  poured  in  to  clean  the  pipes. 

The  beds  are  of  straw  or  husks,  on  wooden  frames,  and  without 
sheets  or  pillows,  except  in  one  case  where  there  is  a  decent  bed 
with  such  a  bedstead  as  is  usual  in  many  private  houses.  The  g*en- 
eral  diet  is  said  by  the  sheriff  to  be  the  same  used  by  his  own  fam- 
ily, including  coffee  at  breakfast,  tea  at  supper,  and  meat  twice  a 
day. 

There  is  a  scupper  at  the  outside  of  the  lower  floor  for  taking 
the  washings  of  the  jail  into  the  main  sewer  —  an  arrangement 
which  would  not  seem  conducive  to  general  healthfulness.  As  the 
city  calaboose  is  not  used  at  present,  from  3  to  5  tramps  and  '^  dis- 
orderlies "  are  kept  here  every  night,  making  body  vermin  too  prev- 
alent to  admit  of  a  comfortable  state  of  mind  in  a  visitor,  even. 
There  is  a  prisoner  here  whose  nose  is  nearly  eaten  off  with  sy- 
philis, and  who  broke  his  leg  some  time  ago  while  hurrying  to  get 
his  share  of  food.  His  time  of  sentence  expired  some  months  ago, 
but  he  has  been  kept  here  because  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  him. 
He  is  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and  is  covered  with  vermin.  On  this 
subject  see  report  of  La  Crosse  city  poor-house.  H.  S.  Phillips, 
sheriff,  receives  $3.50  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners. 

La  Fayette  Countt  Jail,  Darlington.    Visited  August  23. 

Number  of  inmates,  3,  of  whom  one  is  a  woman,  and  one  man  is 
insane. 

There  are  two  apartments,  or  wards,  in  each  of  the  two  stories  of 
the  building,  which  is  constructed  of  stone.  Each  apartment  con- 
sists of  a  day  room  and  a  sleeping  room  containing  two  beds.  There 
is  no  ventilation  in  the  inner  room,  except  through  the  grated  doors. 
The  day  rooms  have  a  window  on  one  side,  and  and  a  grated  door 
opening  on  the  general  corridor,  on  the  other.  One  of  the  apart- 
ments is  built  of  scantling  spiked  together,  and  its  window  is  dou- 
ble barred. 

The  sexes  may  be  separated  by  placing  the  women  in  the  upper 
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cells,  but  tbe  female  now  here  occupies  a  lower  room  and  has  the 
liberty  of  the  corridor.  The  living  rooms  of  the  sheriff  are  so 
scanty  that  one  of  the  upper  compartments  of  the  jail  is  used  as  & 
family  sleeping^  room,  and  the  other  as  a  store  room. 

There  is  a  good  cistern  and  a  fine  well,  65  feet  deep,  drilled 
through  the  limestone  rock.  The  privy  vault  is  between  15  and  20 
feet  deep,  reaching  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock.  Slops  are 
thrown  into  this  vault. 

The  beds  are  fairly  comfortable,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  sheet, 
pillow  and  pillow  case.  The  bed  occupied  by  the  woman  has  twa 
sheets.  More  room  is  needed  in  the  residence  part  of  the  building 
in  order  to  have  any  effectual  classification  of  the  prisoners  in  the^ 
jail. 

The  jail  yard  is  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  fourteen  feet  high. 
It  is  not  used  for  purposes  of  exercise.  No  register  of  statistics 
was  kept  during  1876.  The  county  is  charged  75  cents  a  dtj  for 
board  of  prisoners. 

Add.  A.  Townsend,  sheriff,  lives  in  the  building  with  his  family^ 

and  the  under-sheriff,  A.  E.  Cone,  and  a  deputy,  are  within  call. 

^1 

Lincoln  County  Jail,  Jenny.    Described  by  Hon .  M.  H.  Mc- 

Cord. 

The  jail  at  this  place  is  a  small  building,  16  by  24  feet,  with  walls- 
of  2-inch  plank,  8  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  spiked  together  sol- 
idly with  60-penny  nails. 

There  are  4  rooms  about  7  feet  square  inside,  with  a  hall  through 
the  middle  of  the  building  7  feet  wide  and  running  from  the  front 
door  to  the  rear.  There  is  a  good  stove  in  this  hall,  and  the  cell 
doors  opening  upon  it  are  made  of  grated  iron  bars.  The  rooms  are 
thus  easily  warmed. 

There  are  no  occupants  and  never  have  been  any  except  an  oooa- 
sional  drunken  Indian  sleeping  off  his  debauch.    The  building  is- 
sided  with  clapboards  and  painted.    It  has  a  good  shingled  roof 
and  is  in  every  way  safe  and  comfortable.     Sheriff,  J.  J.  Adams. 

Manitowoc  County  Jail,  Manitowoc.     Visited  May  23. 

Ten  inmates  at  this  date,  of  whom  8  are  insane,  and  the  others^ 
awaiting  trial.     One  of  the  insane  is  a  female. 

The  jail  comprises  a  part  of  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house,, 
and  consists  of  a  corridor  with  4  cells  on  one  side  and  2  on  the 
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other.  The  cells  contain  10  beds.  There  is  also  a  cell  opening 
on  the  same  corridor,  but  separated  by  a  dividing  iron  door.  In 
this  cell  the  insane  woman  is  confined.  A  room  above  is  also  some- 
times used  for  women. 

The  floors  are  of  wood,  and  most  of  the  walls  plastered.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  board  partitions,  whitewashed  over. 

Plenty  of  water  is  furnished  to  the  inmates,  and  laundering  is 
done  weekly  in  summer  and  twice  a  week  in  winter.  There  is  a 
calico  sheet  on  each  bed. 

There  is  no  sewerage  from  the  privy  vaults.  The  walls  of  the 
jail  need  whitewashing.  There  is  no  ventilation  except  through 
doors  and  windows. 

One  epileptic  is  among  the  insane,  and  is  subject  to  frequent  and 
violent  fits.  Two  of  the  insane  work  outside  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  are,  therefore,  comparatively  comfortable;  but  the  jail  is  in  no 
respect  fitted  for  a  local  insane  asylum,  for  which  it  is  principally 
used. 

The  sheriff  not  being  at  his  office  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  we 
were  not  able  to  consult  the  iail  record  for  statistical  information. 
The  county  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  week  for  the  insane  and 
$3.50  for  other  inmates.  Peter  Mulholland,  sheriff;  Charles  Krumm, 
jailer. 

MiLWAURBB  CouNTT  Jail,  Milwaukee.     Visited  September  1. 

There  are  18  inmates,  including  3  women,  one  of  the  latter  be- 
ing insane. 

This  jail  has  been  visited  several  times  during  the  year  by  mem- 
bers and  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  very  noticeable  improvements  over  its  condition  last  year. 
"Women  are  now  confined  in  the  separate  room  provided  for  them, 
instead  of  being  placed  in  the  wards  with  men,  and  the  heating  ar- 
rangements and  sewer  pipes  have  been  put  in  better  shape. 

There  are  18  cells  besides  the  woman's  room,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently crowded.  Two  of  the  prisoners  escaped  last  night,  by 
sawing  one  end  of  a  bar  over  a  window,  wrenching  it  aside  and 
crawling  through  the  orifice  thus  widened  to  7  inches  across  and  14 
inches  high.  One  of  the  escaping  prisoners  was  Dennett,  confined 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  the  other  a  burglar. 

Three  children,  aged  15,  12,  and  11  years,  are  serving  sen- 
tences of  30,  20,  and  5  days,  respectively,  for  breaking  some   of 
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the  limbs  of  a  butternut  tree  while  gathering  nuts  on  another  per* 
bob's  land.     The  technical  accusation  was  that  of  destroying  prop- 
erty, and  the  boys  were  sentenced  by  E.  C.  Smith,  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  town  of  Wauwatosa. 

The  women's  room  contains  Mrs.  Willner,  the  insane  homicide; 
Mrs.  Dennett,  arrested  on  the  charge  of  assisting  her  husband  to 
escape,  and  a  young  woman  sentenced  for  prostitution.  No  annual 
report  received. 

Caspar  Sanger,  sheriff;  P.  Van  Vechten,  Jr.,  under  sheriff. 

Milwaukee  Polios  Station.  This  institution  has  been  visited 
on  several  occasions  by  members  of  the  board  and  the  secretary, 
but  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  in  relation  to  it.  People  who 
stay  here  over  night  probably  do  not  expect  the  luxuries  of  a  pleas- 
ant home,  and  they  are  not  disappointed  in  this  respect.  It  is  kept 
as  clean  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances,  however. 

County  House  op  CoERRcrriON,  Milwaukee.  Visited  Novem- 
ber 20. 

This  prison  continues  to  be  conducted  in  an  excellent  manner. 
From  the  magnitude  of  its  work,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
information  from  the  notes  of  a  day's  visit. 

From  the  annual  report  of  inspector  Daniel  Kennedy,  dated 
March  16,  1877,  we  gather  the  following  information  in  relation  to 
the  business  of  the  year  ending  March  15: 

Total  Durober  of  chairs  manufactured  this  year 87 ,  141 

Total  number  of  chairs  sold  this  year 90,430 

Amount  charged  for  them $41,001 .20 

Cost  of  lumber  used  in  manufacture ...  |12, 618.62 

Cost  of  all  other  material  and  expenses |12, 552.97 

Gain  of  chair  factory  this  year 114, 785 .04 

Cost  of  total  prison  expenses |14, 474.53' 

Number  of  chairs  now  on  hand 21,527 

Value  of  same |10, 189 .82 

Value  of  lumber  on  hand 6,746.51 

Valueof  turned  and  bent  stock 5,760.19 

Value  of  all  other  material  on  hand 1,190.74 

Cash  and  bills  receivable  on  hand 1, 914.95 

Good  outstandings  over  liabilities 6,908.76 

Total  amouni  of  available  property 82,715.97 
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The  inspector  says:  "  Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  depres- 
sion and  stagnation  of  business,  the  institution  has  not  only  made 
its  earnings  equal  its  expenses  by  enforcing  rigid  economy  in  every 
depatment  and  reducing  its  expenses  at  every  possible  point,  but  I 
can,  with  great  pleasure,  report  the  gratifying  result  of  a  small 
neC  gain  over  and  above  all  expenses: 

The  gain  of  the  chair  factory  has  beea  this  year 1 14, 735 .04 

Total  cost  of  admiQistratioQ  of  prison  this  year    14,474.53 

Showing  a  net  gain  of $260.51 

*^  The  nuqaber  of  prisoners  has  steadily  decreased.  On  the  date 
of  my  last  report  there  were  confined  98,  of  whom  45  were  sen- 
tenced for  over  six  months.  To-day  the  number  is  only  82,  and  32 
have  a  sentence  of  over  six  months.  Last  year  the  daily  average 
was  115;  this  year  it  is  only  94.  The  total  cost  for  each  convict 
per  day  was  42  18-100  cents,  or  per  annum,  $153.98,  which  exceeds 
the  total  cost  of  last  year  $1.87.  This  is  only  on  account  of  a  de- 
creased number  of  convicts,  as  salary,  fuel,  etc.,  remains  the  same, 
or  cannot  be  reduced  in  the  same,  proportion.  Number  of  rations 
issued,  102,930,  at  a  cost  cf  3  1-5  cents  each. 

"The  highest  number  of  convicts  in  one  day  was  105,  viz:  96 
males  and  9  females  on  September  15th,  and  93  males  and  12  fe- 
males on  October  15th.  The  lowest  number  in  one  day  was  70, 
viz:  69  males  and  1  female  on  Julv  11th.  Total  number  of  convicts 
received  since  the  opening  of  this  institution  is  5,425;  the  dis- 
charges amount  to  5,343. 

"The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  generally  good;  one  or 
two  day's  solitary  confinement,  on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water,  has 
been  found  sufficient  in  all  cases.  When  convicts  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  rules  of  the  prison  will  be  administered  with 
absolute  impartiality,  and  that  the  punishment  will  certainly  follow 
their  willful  violation,  itsseverity  can  be  safely  lessened.  It  is  my 
duty  to  mention  here,  that  three  escapes  occurred  on  September  ?'l, 
1876,  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  an  unaccountable  neglect  of  the  guard 
under  whose  special  care  they  were  at  that  time,  for  which  he  was 
promptly  discharged.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  was  very  good; 
no  death  occurred  for  the  last  two  years." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  prison: 


3B 


Salaiy  to  officers  and  guards      

Subsidence  for  officers,  guards  and  inspector's  family. 

Subsistence  for  convicts. 

Clothing  and  bedding 

Fuel 


Prison  repairs 

Prison  expenses  and  stationery 
Teaming,  feed  and  forage 


Annually.  Weekly. 


15.476 

&.189 
8,281 
527 
1,646 
818 
655 
879 


87^  1105  83 
20'  42  10 
80* 

64l 

4o; 

60' 


68  10 
10  15 
81  66 

6  18 
12  60 

7  80 


Total ,114.474  58  $278  86 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  and  daily  oost  of  each  con- 


vict: 


Salary  to  officers  and  guards 

Subsistence  to  officers,  guards  and  inspector's  family. 

Subsistence  for  convicts 

Clothing  and  bedding .* 

Fuel 


Prison  repairs 

Prison  erpenses  and  stationery. 
Teaming,  feed  and  forage 


Annually. 


Total 


Daily. 


CU. 

MUls. 

158  26 

15 

9.6 

28  29 

6 

8.8 

84  91 

9 

5.6 

5  62 

1 

5.8 

17  51 

4 

8.0 

3  89 

•  • 

9.8 

6  97 

1 

9.1 

403 

1 

1.1 

$153  98     42        1.8 


The  whole  number  of  days  imprisonment  was  33,409,  of  which 
5,918  was  lost  time,  4,578  labor  necessary  to  the  administration  of 
the  prison,  but  not  financially  productive,  and  22,913  of  a  directly 
remunerative  character.  • 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  sentences  had  been  under* 
gone  by  the  total  prison  population  for  the  year: 

COMMITTED. 


Foi  first  time 882 

For  second  time 120 

For  third  -time 44 

For  fourth  time 82 

For  fifth  time 9 

For  sixth  time- 18 

For  seventh  time 7 

For  eighth  time 4 


Forninthtime *8 

Fur  tenth  time 3 

For  eleventh  time 2 

Fortwelfth  time 8 

For  eighteenth  time 1 

For  nineteenth  time • .  1 


Total. 


624 


Percentage  of  first  commitments 61 

Percentage  of  second  commitments 19] 

Percentage  of  commitments  oftener  than  twice 19) 
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The  following  table  gives  the  time  for  which  the  prisoners  were 
sentenoed: 


For  7  days 4 

lOdays 2 

15day8 240 

20day8 104 

80  days 94 

40day8 19 

45  days 1 

OOdays 21 

90  days 17 

1  month 4 

13^  months 2 

2  months 7 

8  months 10 

6montb0 73 

Total  up  to  6  months,  incl. .  698 

The  average  sentence  to  those  for  6  months  and  less  was 45  V  days. 

The  average  sentence  to  those  for  over  6  months  was 789^  days. 

The  average  sentence  to  each  prisoner  received  was 76)^  days. 


For  7  months 1 

8  months 2 

lyear 7 

1  year  tnd  4  months 1 

1  year  and  6  months 2 

2  years 8 

2  years  and  6  months 4 

8  years 1 

4  years 4 

Syears 1 

Total  for  over  6  months. ...  26 


Total  number  of  days  of  those  for  G  months  and  less  are. 27, 058 

Total  number  of  days  of  those  for  over  6  months  are 20, 583 

Total  number  of  days  of  all  convicts  received  are 47,586 


Table  of  nativity  of  prisoners: 

Born  in  the  United  States 224 

Caoada 18 

England 87 

Ireland 189 

Germany 146 

Norway  and  Sweden..     14 

Denmark 3 

France 1 

Poland....". 8 

Switzerland 7 

Russia 4 

Holland 1 

Austria 8 


Bom  in  Bohemia 6 

Hungary 1 

Finland      2 

St.  JohD*s  Island 1 

West  India 1 

East  India. 1 

Italy 2 

Luxemburfc 2 

Greenland 1 

Iceland 1 


Belgium 

Total 


Percentage  of  native  born. 


1 
624 

86 


MoKBOE  County  Jail,  Sparta.    Visited  March  27, 

There  were  six  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit,  all  males. 

The  building  is  a  one  story  brick  addition  to  the  court  house.  It 
contains  8  cells,  7  feet  by  5,  and  8  feet  high,  lined  with  iron  plat- 
ing throughout.  There  are  2  corridors,  one  of  which  is  used  exclu« 
sively  for  women  when  any  are  imprisoned  here.  Of  the  bedsteads 
2  are  of  iron  and  the  others  of  wood. 

The  closet  seats  are  on  the  open  corridors,  and  the  pipes  are  only 
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cleaned  by  pouring  water  into  them.  The  sewage  is  carried  into  a 
cesspool,  but  there  is  no  perceptible  set-back  of  odors  or  g^ases,  at 
this  time.  There  appears  to  be  plenty  of  water,  and  it  is  liberally 
applied  for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  No  bugs  or  vermin  are  visible 
and  they  are  said  to  be  found  on  the  premises  very  seldom.  There 
are  no  sheets  on  the  beds,  but  the  woolen  blankets  are  washed 
occasionally  when  it  is  thought  necessary. 

The  administration  presents  nothing  unusually  objectionable  in 
its  treatment  ]of  the  prisoners.  Some  work  is  provided  for  them, 
but  most  of  their  time  is  spent  in  idleness,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
jails  of  the  state.  There  were  21  committals  during  1876,  with  an 
aggregate  of  imprisonment  of  17^  months.  Since  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1877  there  have  been  20  committals. 

The  county  pays  $3.50  per  week  for  board  of  prisoners. 

N.  P.  Lee,  sheriff;  Ulrich  Wettstein,  jailer. 

CiTT  LocK-up,  Sparta.     Visited  April  4. 

Number  of  arrests  since  April  4,  1876,  48.  No  inmates  at  the 
time  of  the  visit. 

This  place  of  temporary  detention  consists  of  a  comfortable,  clean 
cell  and  outside  corridor,  in  the  village  hall  building,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  its  uses. 

The.  arrests  for  violation  of  village  ordinances  are  all  on  account 
of  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct.  Of  the  whole  number  men- 
tioned 9  have  paid  fines  of  $5  or  over,  13  were  released  without  pay- 
ment of  the  fines  adjudged,  2  were  committed  to  jail  for  10  and  20 
days  respectively,  14  were  discharged  on  promise  of  leaving  town, 
2  on  payment  of  costs,  2  on  promise  of  keeping  sober,  and  1  on 
recommendation  of  the  president  of  the  village. 

Oconto  County  Jail,  Oconto.    Visited  May  25. 

One  inmate  at  time  of  visit. 

The  general  condition  of  this  jail  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
its  condition  when  visited  last  year.  It  is  a  two  story  wooden 
building,  with  nine  cells  in  the  upper  story  facing  inward  upon  a 
hall- way  which  extends  lengthwise  through  the  house.  One  of  these 
cells  is  intended  for  women,  but  has  only  been  occupied  in  that 
way  once  during  the  last  four  years.  As  the  building  is  rather 
rickety,  the  prisoners  have  plenty  of  air  through  the  walls  and  win- 
dows, and  water  seems  to  be  supplied  in  quantities,  only  limited  by 
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the  inclination  of  inmates  to  bring  it.  Washing  of  hands  and  faoe 
is  required  at  least  once  a  day. 

Good  new  woolen  blankets  have  been  put  on  the  beds  lately,  and 
the  ticks  have  been  filled  with  fresh  straw.  No  work  is  furnished 
the  prisoners'  except  cutting  wood  and  bringing  wood  and  water 
into  the  jail. 

No  jail  register  was  kept  last  year^  but  from  memoranda  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  &ve  commitments  during  1876,  including  one 
man  sentenced  to  jail  for  six  months,  who  escaped.  The  others 
were  discharged  on  trial,  one  of  them,  a  woman,  having  been  held 
eight  months  before  coming  to  trial.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count arrests  for  disorderly  conduct,  of,  which  there  were  several, 
not  recorded  in  any  manner. 

The  county  is  charged  $5  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners. 

P.  W.  Geekie,  sheriff;  M.  F.  Powers,  under-sheriff. 

Outagamie  Countt  Jail,  Appleton.    Visited  May  16. 

One  inmate  at  this  date. 

The  visit  of  May  16  was  made  by  the  secretary  in  company  with 
the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Appleton.  Certain  changes  of  a  sanitary  nature  were  at  this 
time  recommended,  and  have  been  since  carried  out,  as  we  are  in- 
formed. 

The  general  notes  upon  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
jail  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Tilton  at  a  previous  visit,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prepare  such  notes  at  this  time.  On  account 
of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Tilton  the  notes  are  not  at  hand  at  the  time  of 
preparing  this  report,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  eight  cells 
in  the  lower  story,  ill  ventilated  and  with  stone  floors,  are  used  for 
men,  and  two  cells  in  the  upper  story,  large  and  well  lighted,  for 
women. 

James  Lannon,  sheriff. 

Ozaukee  County  Jail,  Port  Washington.    Visited  May  22. 

No  inmates  at  this  date,  and  not  more  than  one  at  any  time  since 
January  1. 

This  jail  contains  four  double-bedded  cells,  plastered,  but  need- 
ing whitewashing.  Each  cell  ventilated  through  a  window.  There 
are  only  three  sheets  and  pillow  cases  belonging  to  the  cell  rooms 
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in  all,  and  those  are  pretty  ragged,  so  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
add  some  new  ones. 

The  commitments  for  1876  were,  for  assault  and  battery,  9;  lar- 
ceny, 5;  drunkenness,  bastardy  and  carrying  concealed  weapons, 
each  2;  arson,  murder,  forgery,  vagrancy,  contempt  of  court,  insan- 
ity and  satisfaction  of  judgment,  1  each.  Of  the  whole  number,  15 
were  sentenced  to  greater  or  less  penalties,  from  imprisonment  in 
state  prison  to  payment  of  costs. 

The  county  pays  $3  a  week  for  persons  confined  for  any  length 
of  time;  seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  ^^  casuals,^*  and  a  dollar  a  day 
for  the  insane. 

Joseph  Malherbe,  sheriff. 

Pepin  County  Jail,  Durand.     Visited  August  10. 

One  inmate  at  time  of  visit. 

This  jail  comprises  the  lower  story  of  a  rather  neat  wooden 
house,  clapboarded  and  painted  white,  over  walls  of  2  by  8  inch 
scantling  spiked  together.  There  are  four  cells,  two  on  each  side 
of  a  hall-way,  with  a  day  room  in  front.  The  cells  are  about  7  feet 
by  5,  and  one  is  lined  with  thin  iron  plate.  There  is  no  light  or 
ventilation  in  the  cells  except  through  the  hall- way,  the  latte^  having 
one  window  and  a  grated  door  between  it  and  the  day  room.  The 
day  room  is  16  feet  square,  and  has  two  small  windows.  The  floors 
are  of  oak  plank. 

Cistern  water  is  plentiful,  but  the  well  pump  is  not  in  good  order. 
Underclothing  is  washed  once  a  week.  The  beds  are  of  straw, 
with  blankets  but  no  sheets  or  pillow  cases:  The  closet  seat  is  in 
the  rear  end  of  the  hall- way,  and  is  now  half  full  of  excrement, 
although  it  is  said  to  have  a  sewer. 

This  building  may  do  for  a  jail  as  long  as  there  are  not  more  than 
two  prisoners  confined  there  at  a  time.  The  outside  windows  are 
within  reach  of  the  ground,  and  escape  is  thus  rendered  practica- 
ble to  an  enterprising  person  with  friends  in  the  vicinity.  The 
county  pays  $3.50  a  week  for  prisoners'  board. 

Charles  Coleman,  sheriff;  L.  S.  Briggs,  jailer  and  village  marshal. 

Pierce  County  Jail,  Ellsworth.     Visited  August  7. 
No  inmates  at  this  date. 

The  jail  comprises  the  lower  story  of  the  brick  court  house,  and 
is  dry,  light  and  airy.     The  cage  is  of  boiler  iron,  and  contains  three 
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cells,  with  an  open  spaoe  in  front,  separated  from  the  general  cor- 
ridor passing  around  three  sides  of  the  cage,  by  grating  of  inch  and 
a  quarter  iron  bars.  Doors  and  windows  heavily  grated.  The 
general  condition  of  the  cell  room  is  good,  except  where  a  hole  has 
been  knocked  through  the  brick  wall,  separating  the  male  and 
female  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of  escape,  the  door  of  the  va- 
cant room  for  females  having  been  open  at  the  time. 

The  room  for  female  prisoners  has  a  comfortable  bed,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  general  cell  room  by  a  wall  8  inches  thick. 

The  well  and  cistern  are  both  good,  and  in  good  working  order. 
Good  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  cleanliness  of  prisoners. 

The  closet  seats  are  over  vaults  without  sewerage;  one  for  each 
sex,  in  the  respective  rooms.  No  ill  effects  have  arisen  from  this 
arrangement,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  room  is  easily  warmed, 
and  good  bedding  is  used,  with  sheets  and  pillow  cases.  County 
pays  $4  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners.  A  lock-up  was  built  at 
River  Falls  last  year  for  purposes  of  temporary  detention^  but  was 
not  visited. 

T.  L.  Nelson,  sheriff;  H.  P.  Ames,  jailer,  lives  in  the  court  house 
building  with  his  family. 

Polk  County  Jail,  Osceola.    Visited  August  5. 

There  have  been  no  inmates  in  this  jail  for  the  last  six  months. 

The  jail  consists  of  one  cell,  about  8  by  10  feet,  built  of  spiked 
scantling,  in  the  court  house,  and  has  two  grated  windows.  The 
court  house  is  of  wood*  The  cell  door  is  made  of  2  by  4  inch  scant- 
ling laid  flat  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  inch  boards. 

The  bed  is  of  straw,  on  a  rude  wooden  frame,  and  has  blankets 
and  a  pillow  with  dirty  case.  Water  for  drinking  and  washing  is 
brought  in  from  a  well,  outside.  The  under-sheriff  in  charge  lives 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  sometimes  keeps  prisoners  at 
his  house  for  safety.  The  county  pays  a  dollar  a  day  for  board  of 
prisoners. 

B.  M.  Babcock,  sheriff ;  M.  H.  Peaslee,  under-sheriff. 

Portage  County  Jail,  Stevens  Point.  Visited  April  2,  and 
June  19. 

Number  of  prisoners  at  former  date,  4;  at  latter  date,  1. 

The  jail  is  contained  in  the  basement  of  the  stone  court  house, 
and  has  a  floor  of  cement.  There  is  no  drainage  except  into  the 
10  —  C.  &  R.  [Doc.  14.] 
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surrounding  sandj  soil,  and  no  ventilation  except  through  the  win- 
dows,  which  are  near  the  level  of  the  ground.  Water  is  plentifully 
supplied.  The  oell  group  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an  apartment, 
facing  outward,  with  a  corridor  passing  around  it.  There  are  three 
single  cells  on  each  of  two  sides,  and  two  double  cells  at  the  end* 
One  of  the  side  divisions  can  be  shut  off  from  the  others  when  nec- 
essary. 

Little  pains  seem  to  be  taken  in  keeping  the  jail  in  good  order, 
but  the  prisoners  are  as  cleanly  as  usual,  and  change  their  under 
clothing  once  a  week. 

The  beds  are  on  iron  frames,  fastened  to  the  cell  walls  on  one 
side,  and  held  up  on  the  other  by  chains.  They  are  of  straw,  with 
blankets,  but  no  pillows  or  sheets. 

The  outside  wklls  are  of  little  account.  Three  prisoners  dug 
through  one  of  them,  recently,  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  one 
of  the  three  escaped  entirely.- 

The  charge  for  board  of  prisoners  is  $3.50  per  week.  John  Eck- 
els, sheriff,  and  F.  L.  Wheelook,  under-sheriff,  both  live  in  the  build- 
ing. 

Hacinb  County  Jail,  Racine.    Visited  May  4. 

Nine  inmates  at  this  date,  all  men. 

There  is  considerable  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of 
the  jail  as  regards  neatness  and  cleanliness  since  our  last  visit,  and 
new  apartments  are  being  built  for  the  accommodation  of  female 
prisoners  apart  from  the  male  quarters.  Water  still  has  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  jail,  a  task  which  is  performed  three  times  a  day 
by  prisoners,  and  at  other  times,  when  wanted,  by  employees. 

There  is  one  privy  seat  on  the  lower  floor  over  an  inaccessible 
undrained  vault.  This  condition  is  to  be  remedied  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

The  bedding  looks  fresh  and  comfortable.  The  common  corridor 
is  warm  in  winter  but  badly  ventilated. 

The  jail  register  for  1876  is  in  a  rather  confused  state,  but  after 
deducting  additional  commitments  of  the  same  persons,  evidently 
made  for  every  time  they  went  into  the  court  room,  we  have  the 
following  approximation  of  the  charges  upon  which  persons  were 
confined  here  during  that  year:  Drunkenness  6,  vagrancy  44,  lar- 
ceny 22,  assaults   20,  destroying  property  and  obscene  conduct. 
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each  2,  threats  to  kill,  murder,  carrying  concealed  weapons  and 
forgery,  each  1. 

The  jail  was  also  visited  in  November,  after  the  contemplated 
improvements  had  been  made.  More  light  was  admitted  by  taking 
away  a  partition  near  the  end  of  the  building,  and  adding  windows, 
and  a  large  sewer  was  about  to  be  commenced.  The  women's  room 
is  well  calculated  for  its  purpose,  and  the  alterations  are  certainly 
in  the  nature  of  improvements,  though  the  jail  is  still  dark  and 
unwholesome,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  radical  measure  of 
building  an  entirely  new  jail  had  not  been  adopted. 

Louis  Konst,  sheriff;  James  Fielding  under-sheriff. 

Richland  Coukty  Jail,  Richland  Center.    Visited  August  29. 

Two  inm^  tes  at  this  time. 

The  rooms  in  this  jail,  two  above  and  two  below,  are  large  and 
comfortable.  Only  those  above  are  now  in  use,  the  lower  ones 
serving  the  purpose  of  store  rooms. 

There  is  a  good  well  of  soft  water  in  the  jail  yard,  but  no  cistern. 
The  inmates  are  fairly  comfortable.  No  sheets  are  furnished  for 
the  beds,  but  woolen  blankets  and  pillows  are  used. 

The  commitments  during  1876  were  one  each  for  burglary,  arson, 
assault,  assault  and  battery,  and  contempt  of  court.  Hugh  Brooks, 
accused  ot  arson,  has  been  confined  here  since  July,  1876,  and  his 
trial  is  set  for  next  November. 

The  county  pays  80  cents  a  day  for  board  and  care  of  prisoners. 

Sheriff,  G.  M.  Madison;  under-sheriff,  Harvey  Busby,  lives  in  the 
jail  building  with  his  family. 

Rock  County  Jail,  Janesviile. 

This  jail  was  visited  three  times  during  the  year  1877,  by  mem- 
bers and  the  secretary  of  the  board,  but  detailed  notes  were  not 
taken,  or  have  not  been  received  at  this  office. 

The  management  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory,  but  the  jail 
itself  has  objectionable  features,  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  pre- 
vious reports  of  this  board. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  floors,  and  the  latter,  being 
very  near  the  level  of  the  neighboring  river,  are  cold  and  damp 
The  cells  have  iron  grated  doors,  covered  at  night  by  thick  wooden 
ones.  Women  are  placed  in  an  upper  room,  with  large  and  well 
ventilated  cells. 

*S.  6.  Colley,  sheriff. 
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St.  Croix  County  Jail,  Hudson.  Visited  March  31,  and  Sep- 
tember 24. 

Number  of  inmates  at  former  date,  8;  at  latter,  7,  all  males. 

The  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the  stone  court  house,  and  includes 
7  cells  and  a  recess,  all  facing  on  ample  corridor.  The  prisoners* 
quarters  are  fairly  clean.  Night  slops  are  carried  out  daily,  in  cov- 
vered  buckets. 

It  was  noted  at  the  first  visit  that  the  place  was  unsafe  for  keeping 
prisoners,  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  on  the  7th  of  June,  by  the 
escape  of  4  prisoners,  tools  having  been  passed  through  the  window. 
With  these  tools  the  iron  sheeting  was  pulled  ofi"  from  a  portion  of 
the  ceiling  and  a  hole  made  into  the  sheriflPs  office  above,  through 
which  the  escape  was  made.  Three  of  the  runaways  were  after- 
wards recaptured,  and  have  since  been  kept  confined  in  their  cells 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  apparently  good,  and  they  report 
they  have  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  their  fare  or  accommoda- 
tions. They  amuse  themselves  during  the  day  by  reading,  debating 
and  singing,  and  some  of  them  are  permitted  to  help  about  some  of 
the  work  outside. 

There  were  29  commitments  in  1876,  of  which  7  were  for  rob- 
bery, 4  for  larceny,  2  each  for  wife- whipping,  vagrancy,  murder,  at- 
tempt to  kill,  forgery  and  insanity,  and  1  each  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, embezzlement,  drunkenness,  threatening  to  kill,  rape,  and 
shooting  a  hog.  Only  five  cases  (besides  the  insane  who  were  sent 
to  the  hospital),  were  disposed  of  finally  by  the  courts,  and  of  these^ 
3  were  convicted  and  2  acquitted. 

Sheriff  Thomas  Walsh  lives  in  the  building  with  his  family,  and 
takes  personal  charge. 

Saitk  County  Jail,  Baraboo.     Visited  July  19. 

One  inmate  at  this  date. 

The  jail  is  of  stone,  lyith  four  cells  in  each  of  two  stories.  There 
has  been  no  change  since  last  year,  except  an  additional  grating 
over  the  upper  windows,  through  which  an  escape  was  made  last 
fall.  When  women  are  imprisoned  here  (which  is  seldom),  they 
are  placed  on  the  lower  floor,  away  from  the  apartment  for  men. 
The  privies  have  drawers  under  the  seats,  which  have  not  been 
emptied  for  some  months.  The  beds  for  the  prisoners  are  of  straw, 
with  pillows  and  sheets. 
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The  commitments  for  1876  were,  for  assault  and  battery,  5;  as- 
sault to  kill,  4;  larceny,  5;  vagrancy,  2;  drunk  and  disorderly,  5; 
and  for  assault  to  rape,  adultery,  murder,  embezzlement  and  bas- 
tardy, each  1.  For  the  Hrst  six  months  of  1877  there  have  been 
committed,  for  blackmailing,  3;  larceny,  3;  assault  and  battery,  3; 
and  for  incest  and  embezzlement,  1  each.  The  county  is  charged 
$4  a  week  for  board  of  prisoners.  Sheriff  R.  A.  Wheeler,  lives  in 
the  building  with  his  family,  N.  D.  Wheeler  acting  as  turnkey. 

Shawano  County  Jail,  Shawano.     Visited  March  23. 

It  contained  no  inmates,  and  would  not  greatly  restrict  the  lib- 
erty of  any  one  placed  in  it. 

It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  liberally  ventilated  jail  in 'the 
state,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  healthy  place  of  abode  in  mild  weather. 

It  is  of  wood,  30  by  27  feet,  2  stories  high,  and  has  6  cells  5  by  8 
feet. 

Sheboygan  County  Jail,  Sheboygan.    Visited  May  23. 

Two  inmates  at  date  of  visit. 

The  premises  are  tolerably  clean  and  not  so  damp  as  at  the  time 
of  last  year's  visit,  but  otherwise  not  changed.  One  of  the  two 
corridors  can  be  used  for  females,  if  necessary. 

Water  is  brought  into  the  cell  rcom  when  needed,  generally  by 
the  ^prisoners.  No  sheets  or  pillow  cases  are  furnished,  but  the 
straw  beds  are  provided  with  good  woolen  blankets.  Ventilation 
through  windows,  and  apparently  not  attended  to  with  much  strict- 
ness.    No  jail  register  was  kept  last  year. 

Joseph  Schrage,  sheriff,  lives  in  the  building  with  his  family. 

Taylor  County  Jail,  Medford.     Visited  June  26. 

This  jail  was  just  completed  at  the  time  of  the  visit  and  had  no 
inmates.  It  is  a  one  story  wooden  building,  32  feet  by  40,  with 
corridor  extending  around  3  sides  of  the  cell  group,  including  the 
rear.  The  cells  face  outward,  2  on  each  side,  with  two  other  rooms 
in  the  same  group,  intended,  respectively,  for  bath  room  and  water 
closet.  The  walls  and  partitions  are  of  pine  plank,  6  inches  wide, 
spiked  together,  and  the  floors  are  of  10  by  2  inch  plank  set  on 
edge  and  similarly  spiked.  The  room  at  the  front  is  to  be  used  for 
the  jailor's  room,  for  the  present.  There  are  three  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  jail,  each  window  having  a  single  set  of  grates  of  1^ 
^  nch  iron.     The  cell  doors  are  of  iron  grating.     There  is  no  other 
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ventilation  to  the  cells  than  is  afforded  by  the  doors.    The  cost  of 
the  building  was  $1,870. 

The  obvious  defects  of  this  jail  are,  the  proximity  of  the  windows 
o  the  ground  by  which  instruments  can  be  handed  in  from  the  out- 
side; the  lightness  of  the  grating  which  an  expert  prisoner  can  re- 
move  sufficiently  for  his  escape  in  half  an  hour  if  he  has  a  steel 
saw;  and  the  corridor  in  the  rear  of  the  cells  giving  an  opportu- 
nity for  mischievous  work  without  being  in  danger  of  discovery 
from  outside  of  the  cell  room. 
Henry  Grant,  sheriff;  S.  H.  Keeler,  under-sheriff. 

Village  Lock-up,  Trempealeau.    Visited  September  27. 

This  is  the  only  place  for  the  detention  of  offenders  in  Trempea- 
leau county.  It  is  a  stone  building  with  walls  20  inches  thick,  and 
contains  2  cells,  each  8  by  9  feet.  The  floor  is  of  solid  rock  in 
place.  One  window  to  each  cell,  3  feet  by  1,  with  a  single  grat- 
ing. There  is  also  a  window  to  the  day  room,  which  is  7  feet  by 
17  with  one  wooden  bunk,  dilapidated  stove,  chair  and  table.  All 
the  windows  are  accessible  from  the  ground. 

One  dollar  a  day  is  charged  for  the  care  of  prisoners  at  this 
place. 

Vebnon  Countt  Jail,  Viroqua.    Visited  August  27. 

Number  of  inmates  at  this  date  3,  all  males,  and  all  accused  of 
horse  stealing. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  2  stories  high,  and  contains  3  stone 
cells  on  the  ground  floor,  the  walls  of  which  are  2  feet  thick,  and 
2  cells  of  boiler  iron,  about  8  feet  by  10.  There  is  a  closet  seat  in 
each  cell  over  a  vault  without  any  sewer,  but  with  ventilating  flue. 
There  is  no  ventilation  to  the  cells  except  through  a  small  hole  in 
each  of  the  iron  doors,  and  through  the  windows.  The  cell  odors 
in  the  morning  are  most  sickening.  There  is  no  apartment  for  wo- 
men. 

There  is  plenty  of  cistern  water,  and  it  appears  to  be  used  liber- 
ally for  purposes  of  cleanliness. 

The  facilities  for  beating  are  also  very  good.  The  jail  is  danger- 
ous, however,  to  the  health  of  any  person  confined  in  it,  or  living 
in  any  part  of  it;  and  it  is  by  no  means  secure,  the  windows  having 
only  one  set  of  grates  and  reaching  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground. 
>Seventy«five  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  board.  Sheriff,  C.  E. 
Morley. 
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Walworth  County  Jail,  Elkhorn,  visited  by  Mr.  Tilton,  date 
unknown ;  the  notes  of  the  visit  not  being  at  hand.  This  is  an  un- 
safe jail,  and  has  other  objectionable  features,  which  have  been 
noted  in  previous  reports.     Sheriff,  C.  P.  Taylor. 

There  is  also  a  small  lock-up  at  Whitewater. 

Washington  County  Jail,  West  Bend,  visited  May  14. 

There  are  4  inmates,  at  this  date,  all  males. 

The  jail  building  consists  of  a  two-story  residence  for  the  sheriff, 
with  a  one-story  addition  containing  the  cells.  The  whole  is  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  the  addition  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
fence,  about  10  feet  high.  The  jail  rooms  are  low,  badly  ventU 
lated,  and  unsafe.  The  floors  and  partitions  are  of  wood,  and  the 
walls  lathed  and  plastered.  There  is  a  well  in  the  front  yard,  and 
a  cistern  at  the  house.  Only  one  woman  has  been  confined  here 
during  the  present  year,  an  J  she  was  evidently  dissatisfied,  as  she 
escaped  over  the  fence  on  the  following  night. 

The  privy  is  built  over  a  shallow  vault,  which  has  no  sewerage. 

The  beds  are  comfortable,  and  have  sheets  and  pillow-cases. 

There  were  48  commitments  during  1876,  of  which  21  were  for 
vagrancy,  14  for  assaults,  3  for  larceny,  2  each  for  embezzlement, 
oontempt  of  court,  and  insanity,  1  each  for  bastardy,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  disorderly  conduct,  and  obtaining  money  under  f^lse 
pretenses. 

The  sheriff  receives  $3.50  per  week  for  board,  and  50  cents  extra 
for  washing  for  each  prisoner.  A  charge  of  50  cents  is  made  for 
keeping  tramps  over  night. 

Hugo  Koenen,  sheriff. 

Waukesha  County  Jaii*,  Waukesha.    Visited  Sept.  17, 1877. 

There  are  8  inmates  at  this  date,  of  whom  one  is  insane  and  one 
a  woman. 

The  building  has  not  improved  with  age,  and  has  the  same  ob- 
jectionable features  that  have  been  noted  in  previous  years,  but 
made  worse  by  the  natural  dilapidations  brought  on  by  the  wear 
and  tear  of  prison  usage.  It  is  disgraceful  to  a  county  of  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  Waukesha,  and  a  county  within  such  easy  reach 
of  the  operations  of  professional  criminals,  that  a  structure  should 
be  used  there  for  purposes  oi  imprisonment,  from  which  the  worst 
criminals  almost  uniformly  escape.  Five  prisoners  escaped  a  few 
nights  ago  by  striking   the  turnkey  over  the  head  with  an  iron 
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stove-shaker  as  he  entered  to  lock  up  the  cells,  and  rushing  out  be- 
fore he  recovered  his  senses.  Only  two  of  them  have  been  recap- 
tured.    Sheriff,  J.  W.  Patterson. 

This  jail  was  also'visited  on  the  8th  of  May,  1877,  by  Mr.  Giles, 
and  incidentally  at  other  dates  by  the  secretary. 

A  small  lock-up  has  been  built  within  the  past  year  at  the  village 
of  Pewaukee. 

Waupaca  County  Jail,  Waupaca.    Visited  April  3  and  June  18. 

One  inmate  at  the  first  date  and  two  at  the  last  mentioned. 

Brick  dwelling  with  stone  jail  attached;  the  latter  being  about 
30  feet  square,  2  stories,  with  6  cells  in  each  story.  The  cell  floors 
in  the  upper  story  are  of  stone  flagging,  and  of  wood  upon  a  foun- 
dation of  solid  rock,  on  the  ground.  The  jail  yard  is  not  used  by 
prisoners.  The  cell  partitions  are  of  1^  inch  oak  boards,  6  inches 
wide,  laid  flat  upon  one  another  and  spiked  together.  The  rooms 
are  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  but  the  building  is  leaky  and  in  some 
respects  unfitted  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied. 

» 

The  inmates  are  made  as  comfortable  as  is  practicable,  and  have 
plenty  of  fuel  and  water  supplied  them.  Sheets  are  not  used  on 
the  beds. 

Mr.  Tilton  writes  of  the  inmate  on  April  3:  "  The  young  man  got 
drunk  and  robbed  a  clothes  line,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$40  or  six  months  in  jail.  He  is  very  sorry  that  he  is  in  jail,  and 
hopes  his  father  will  soon  pay  his  fine  and  permit  him  to  go  out. 
He  is  lonesome  with  no  company,  and  says  he  will  not  drink  any 
more  whisky." 

Of  the  two  who  were  present  on  the  18th  of  June,  one  is  from 
Waushara  county,  and  the  other  is  a  boy  of  12  years  old,  sentenced 
for  30  days  for  larceny.  He  cannot  read,  and  says  his  parents  do 
not  allow  him  to  s^o  to  school. 

Several  improvements  of  a  useful  character  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  present  sheriff,  A.  J.  Van  Epps,  since  he  took  charge  ia 
April. 

Board  of  prisoners  costs  the  county  |4.50  per  week. 

There  is  also  a  lock-up  at  Weyauwega. 

Winnebago  County  Jail,  Oshkosh. 

This  jail,  as  stated  in  the  introductory  note,  was  visited  only  by 
Mr.  Tilton,  and  the  record  of  the  inspection  has  not  been  filed  ia 
this  o£Bce.  - 
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The  jail  has  accommodations  for  28  prisoners,  and  occupies  the 
stone  basement  of  the  court  bouse.  There  is  no  communication 
between  the  male  and  female  apartments. 

Waushara  County  has  no  jail. 

Wood  County  Jail,  Grand  Rapids.    Visited  June  20. 

Two  inmates  at  the  time  of  the  visit. 

This  jail  is  in  the  basement  of  the  wooden  oourt  house,  but  its 
walls  are  of  stone  laid  in  cement.  Its  floors  are  of  wood  laid  over 
stone.  The  ceiling  is  of  8-inch  tin>bers.  There  are  only  three 
cells  in  all,  which  are  partitioned  with  2-inch  pine  plank,  6  inches 
wide,  laid  flat  and  spiked  upon  each  other.  The  doors  are  of  wood, 
heavy,  and  lined  with  iron  plates.  There  are  no  grates,  and  but 
one  ventilating  hole,  4  by  6  inches,  in  each  cell.  The  windows  in 
the  day  room  are  three  in  number,  and  each  is  composed  of  three 
lights  of  glass  12  by  14  inches,  with  a  single  grating  of  iron.  Only 
one  cell  is  furnished  with  a  bed.  The  fence  about  the  jail  yard  is 
nearly  destroyed. 

■ 

The  day  room  is  warmed  by  a  single  "  box  "  stove.  With  the 
door  of  his  cell  shut  a  prisoner  would  derive  little,  if  any,  benefit 
from  the  stove.  Ventilation  is,  of  course,  almost  wholly  wanting. 
No  register  <ri  inmates  has  been  kept.  A  dollar  a  day  is  charged 
for  board  of  prisoners. 

Philip  Ward,  sheriff ;  Peter  McCauley,  under-sheriff.  Those  offi- 
cers live  in  the  jail  building 


IV.    THE  POOR  HOUSES. 

The  notes  of  inspections  of  poor-houses  show  a  general  improve- 
ment in  their  management,  which  is  especially  gratifying.  Every 
poor-house  in  the  state,  whether  under  town,  county  or  city  charge, 
has  been  visited  and  examined  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  was 
practicable,  and  its  condition  reproduced  in  our  records  with  all 
possible  faithfulness. 

The  general  outlines  of  these  records  are  condensed  in  the  first 
of  the  three  tables  following,  the  counties  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Rock 
and  Walworth,  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  notes  on  the  poor- 
houses  in  those  counties  having  been  taken  by  Mr.  Tilton,  and  not 
sent  to  this  office  by  reason  of  his  serious  illness.     The  poor-house 
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of  Green  ooanty  was  burned  last  winter,  and  >  new  one  in  in  th« 
process  of  conetniction. 

The  second  and  third  tables  are  condensed  from  the  annual  re- 
ports  of  B'lch  overseers  as  made  reports,  and  are  self-explanatory. 
The  overseers  of  the  poor-housea  of  Fund  du  I.ac,  Green,  Iowa, 
Monroe,  Polk  and  Waupaca  made  no  reports. 

The  letters  "  R«p.,"  in  the  last  column  of  the  first  table,  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  inspecting  officer  for  the  particulars  of  the  manner 
of  paying  overseers. 

Table  showing  condition  of  the  poor  house*  of  the  state  at  th4  time 
njf  visitation  hy  the  board. 
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45 
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6 
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5 

6 

4 
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600 

•  Vilitge  of  Black  Bint  Fallt. 

•  City  of  EsBOib*. 

•  Cll;  arid  Cnua. 
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Tablb  showing  general  etatietics  of  27  poor  houses  for  the  year 

ending  JN^ovember  1, 1877. 


County  or 
City. 


ago 
Pi 

9  S 

ii 


Adams 

Appleton  (city).. 

Brown 

Chippewa 

Columbia , 

Dane   

Dodjte 

Eau  Claire  (city) 

Grant 

Jefferson , 

Kenosha  (city) 


14 


45 

66 
62 
11 
88 
62 

La  Crosse  (ciiy) I  16 

La  Fayette 81 

Milwaukee 180 

Ozaukee 10 

Pierce 18 

Portage 8 

Prairie  da  Chten  (city).  7 

Hacine 16 

Rock  66 

*Sheboygan 11 

Bt.Crofx 8 

Sauk 40 

Vernon 25 

Winnebago 48 

Walworth 48 

Washington 87 

Waukesha 43 


Total 
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t 


t 
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*  County  Intans  Aiylaa. 


tKeat^d.         $  No  report. 


Tablb  showing  tlaHetica  i^  paupers  in  twtnty-aeven  poor-houie» 
&n  the  lat  oj  November,  1877. 
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Adaus  County  Pooe-Hodse,  New  Haven.  Visited  September 
21. 

Number  of  inmates  18,  of  whom  8  are  females,  2  males  and  'Z  fe- 
males being  insane,  and  2  boys,  aged  11  and  15,  imbeciles.  The 
average  number  of  inmates  for  the  past  year  has  been  about  the 
eame  as  at  present. 

The  farm  consists  of  180  acres,  besides  about  40  acres  of  wood 
Iftnd.    The  buildings  are  one  story  wooden  cotteges  connected  with 
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each  other.  That  used  by  the  overseer  and  his  help  is  21  by  14 
feet,  with  an  addition  16  by  16.  A  cooking  room  back  of  this  12 
by  20  feet,  connects  it  with  the  two  additions  for  pauper  sleeping 
rooms,  these  additions  bein/g^  each  30  by  20  feet,  at  right  angles 
with  each  other,  but  not  touching.  The  female  building  has  2  cells, 
with  wooden-grated  fronts,  and  4  other  sleeping  rooms,  which  may 
be  used  for  2  inmates  each.  The  sleeping  rooms  open  upona 
corridor  and  eating  room.  The  buil  ding  is  occupied  by  the  pauper 
women  and  an  old  blind  man,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  wo- 
men.  The  male  building  is  similar,  but  three  of  the  sleeping  rooms 
have  fronts  of  wooden  grating.  The  cellar  is  small  but  clean  and 
good.     The  farm  borders  on  a  small  lake  a  mile  long. 

There  are  no  children  in  the  institution  except  the  two  imbeciles 
above  mentioned. 

Religious  services  are  held  once  a  month  by  a  clergyman  from 
Big  Spring.     Close  confinement  is  used  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

The  cistern  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  the  house  with  water 
throughout  the  year.  The  well  is  poor  and  badly  curbed.  Water 
is  obtained  at  less  than  20  feet.  The  house  is  clean,  and  no  ver- 
min  appears.  Underclothing  and  bed  covering  is  washed  every 
week.  The  ceilings  are  about  9  feet  high,  with  ventilation  at  the 
top  of  the  sleeping  rooms.  The  privies  have  vaults.  Soil,  clay  and 
sand.  The  pauper  apartments  are  warmed  by  large  box  stoves  for 
wood. 

During  the  administration  of  the  present  overseer  the  insane  have 
been  released  from  their  former  confinement,  and  are  treated  with 
hunlhinity  and  wisdom.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Wright  intends  to  leave 
the  farm  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Overseer  J.  B.  Wright,  who  receives  $500  for  the  services  of  him- 
self and  wife,  and  $236  for  a  hired  man  and  two  female  assistants. 

Ashland  Cotjnty.    Visited  June  21. 
*     This  county  has  no  provision  for  paupers  at  present. 

Barbon  County.    Visited  September  23. 

Barron  county  has  no  poor-house,  and  but  1  pauper,  who  is 
boarded  at  public  expense  with  a  family  in  the  town  of  Maple 
Grove. 

Bayfield  Cottnty.    Visited  June  22. 
No  paupers  nor  poor-house. 
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Brown  Couktt  Poor  Housb,  Green  Bay.  Visited  Novem- 
berS. 

Number  of  inmates  at  this  date,  65,  of  whom  37  are  males  and 
28  females.  Fifteen  of  the  males  and  10  of  the  females  are  mar- 
ried. Ten  males  and  3  females  are  over  70  years  old,  and  8  males 
and  6  females  are  children  under  10  years  of  age,  of  whom  one,  an 
infant  of  4  months,  was  born  in  the  house.  The  avera^ire  number 
of  inmates  during  the  year  has  been  56.  The  entire  expense  of 
the  poor-house  for  the  past  year  has  been  $4,168.56,  of  which  $500 
is  paid  for  salary  of  overseer. 

The  premises  were  found  in  good  condition,  and  proper  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  paupers,  as  well  as  the  clean- 
liness of  themselves  and  their  apartments. 

The'  value  of  the  pauper  labor  at  the  farm  is  estimated  by  the 
overseer  at  about  $200  for  the  past  year.  The  cost  of  subsistence 
during  the  year  has  been  $3,168.56. 

Buffalo  Couiity,  visited  August  8. 

No  poor- house,  nor  permanent  arrangement  for  the  care  of  pau- 
pers. 

BuKancAT  CorinT,  visited  September  25. 

This  county  has  no  poor-house.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Aulstroni,  the  county  clerk,  the  following  account  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  several  towns  in  the  county  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 

is  given: 

Diibune-  Bal,  Mch. 
Towns.  BeceiffU.         menU,     26,1877. 

Grantsburg $588  08        $258  OS      IStS  91 

Wood  Lake 90  00  45  00         45  00 

TnideLake 585  11  68  60       466  61 


The  town  of  Marshland  was  set  off  last  sprinur,  and  a  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  was  levied  for  pauper  support.  The  town  of  Ba- 
sban  omitted  to  levy  any  taxes  whatever. 

Calfmet  Coimrr.    Visited  May  16. 

Has  no  poor-house,  but  the  paupers  and  semi- paupers  of  the 
county  are  provided  for  individually  and  placed  in  charge  of  private 
families  when  nec3ssary. 

The  amount  allowed  to  individuals  on  this  account  by  the  county 
board  at  its  session  last  winter  was  $640.72,  and  $237  was  paid  to 
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towBS  for  taking  care  of  oounty  poor.     An  aggregate  amount  of 
$500  was  paid  out  by  towns  for  the  care  of  their  own  poor  last  year. 

Chippbwa  County  Poor  House,  Chippewa  Falls.  Visited 
August  15. 

This  institution  was  organized  during  the  past  year  and  is  situ- 
ated two  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls. 

The  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit  consisted  of  7  male  and  10 
female  paupers.  There  were  7  children  aged  respectively  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  8  and  13  years.  One  pauper  family  has  3  children,  and  two 
others  2  each.  A 11  are  residents  of  the  county  and  all  of  foreign 
birth  or  par^tage  except  2  half-breeds. 

The  farm  consists  of  80  acres,  and  was  bought  last  year  for  $2,000. 
The  location  is  a  good  one,  except  that  it  does  not  admit  of  good 
sewerage.  The  buildings  may  do  for  a  time,  but  are  poorly  adapted 
for  the  care  of  paupers  in  a  comfortable  manner,  having  no  provi- 
sion for  the  separation  of  sexes  even.  Probably  the  county  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  practicable  to  replace  them  with  struc- 
tures more  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  present  time. 
The  'house  was  cleanly,  and  all  connected  with  it  in  good  order 
The  overseer  and  his  wife  seem  to  be  the  right  persons  for  their 
work. 

F.  J.  Brown,  overseer,  receives  a  salary  of  $600  for  his  own  and 
his  wife's  services,  and  is  furnished  additional  help  as  necessary. 

Clark  County  has  no  poor-house,  nor  any  special  provision  for 
county  paupers,  so  far  as  we  have  learned. 

Columbia  County  Poor-House.    Visited  March  26. 

Number  of  inmates  60,  of  whom  43  are  males,  and  2  are  children 
aged  5  and  8,  respectively.  Of  the  insane  there  are  8  women  and 
4  men.     There  is  1  imbecile  of  each  sex. 

The  condition  of  the  premises  is  good,  so  far  as  can  be  made  so 
by  the  management.  The  cellar  is  damp,  however,  and  the  drain- 
age necessarily  bad,  since  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  at  about  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  stream  a  few  rods  away.  One  death  has 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  from  previous  licentious  causes. 

The  sexes  are  separated  entirely  except  at  meals. 

Cleanliness  is  strictly  attended  to,  but  the  facilities  for  bathing 
are  not  good.  The  paupers  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  treated  in 
an  enlightened  and  humane  manner. 
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Mr.  Geo.  MuggletoD,  the  steward,  gives  excelleat  satisfaotioa, 
and  the  superintendents  deserve  much  credit  for  a  faithful  over* 
sight  of  affairs. 

There  are  about  45  acres  of  land  connected  with  the  institution, 
but  little  is  done  with  it.     Tramps  are  common,  and  are  often  given 
a  night's  lodging.     The  death  above  mentioned  was  that  of  a  phy-  . 
'sician,  and  another  physician,  brought  to  poverty  by  dissipation, 
like  the  first,  has  recently  been  sent  here  for  three  months. 

We  append  the  following  concise  report  of  the  superintendents 
to  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

"  The  superintendents  of  the  poor  herewith  submit  our  19th  an- 
nual report,  for  the  year  ending  October  31st  1877. 

"  The. number  of  inmates  at  the  poor  house  at  date  of  last  report 
was  thirty-one  (31).     Admitted  during  the  year,  sixty-one  (Gl). 

''Total  number  at  poor  house  during  the  year,  ninety-two  (92); 
of  this  number,  one  (1)  has  died  and  thirty-eight  (38)  otherwise  dis* 
charged. 

'^Remaining  at  date  of  this  report,  fifty-three  (53);  of  this  num- 
ber eleven  (11)  are  insane,  three  (3)  are  idiotic,  four  (4)  are  blind ^ 
three  (3)  have  each  lost  a  leg,  nine  (9)  are  under  ten  years  of  age, 
twelve  (12)  are  between  70  and  90  years  of  age.  The  remainder 
are  more  or  less  crippled,  deformed,  and  otherwise  incapacitated 
for  self  suppgrt. 

''  There  have  been  furnished  at  the  poor  house  during  the  year, 
2565  weeks'  board  at  a  cost  of  $4,305.07,  being  |1.68  per  week, 
which  includes  all  expenses  for  provisions,  clothing,  bedding,  fur- 
niture, fuel,  lights,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  repairs,  salary  of 
steward,  hired  help,  and  all  other  miscellaneous  expenses.  We  have 
audited  and  allowed  during  the  year  as  follows. 

Outside  ai<1  granted  by  supervisors $402  60 

Outside  aid  granted  by  superintendent 773  79 

Outside  aid  granted  to  transient  persons 816  68 

Outside  aid  granted  for  burial  expenses  ' 159  80 

Outside  aid  granted  for  medical  purposes 505  13 

Traveling  expenses 31  20 

Transportation ; 49  28 

Provigions  at  poor  house 1 ,725  98 

Clotliing,  bedding  and  furniture 757  82 

Fuel  and  lights 384  35 

Medicine  and  medical  attendance 237  22 

For^ee 122  15 

Repairs 81  67 

Incidental  expenses 1, 118  03 

Total »6,665  70 
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AppropriatioD  of  $7,000  less  |150  allowed  H.  W.  Roblier |6  850  00 

Articles  sold  at  poor  house 15  95 

Cash  received  from  the  Witham  estate 16  18 

Refunded  relief 1  00 

Cash  on  hand  in  hands  of  superintendents  at  date  of  last  report. . .        276  00 

Total 17,159  08 

BBCAPITFLATIOK. 

Receipte f7,159  08 

Disbursements |6,6C5  70 

Inhandsof  superintendents 493  88—  |7,159  08 

"  We  would  recommend  and  a^k  the  board  to  appropriate  for  cur- 
rent expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars ($7,000). 

^^  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  num« 
ber  of  inmates  now  in  the  poor  house,  and  from  applications  already 
made,  this  number  will  be  very  much  increased. 

'^  In  our  opinion,  the  buildings  are  inadequate  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  so  large  a  number,  and  we  ask  your  consideration  as  to 
the  necessity  oi  enlarging  our  present  buildings,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  suitably  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  this  unfortunate 
class.  Respectfully  submitted, 

"H.    W.   ROBLIKB, 

*'J.  Q.  Adams, 

"W.   W.   COBNING, 

^^Superintendents  of  the  Poor. 
"  PoBTAGE,  November  14, 1877." 

Cbawfobd  County.    Visited  August  28. 

There  is  no  county  house  in  Crawford  county,  but  the  city  of 
Prairie  du  Chien  has  a  poor  house,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
business  portion  of  the  town. 

There  were  seven  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit,  of  whom  only 
one  was  a  woman,  and  one  of  the  men  was  insane,  but  of  a  mild 
character. 

There  are  five  or  six  acres  of  land  oonnected  with  the  house, 
•which  has  not  changed  materially  since  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
board.     There  have  been  no  deaths  during  the  year. 

A  healthy  and  intelligent  colored  lad,  9  years  old,  is  the  only 
cliild  on  the  premises  and  active  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  home  for  him,  but  thus  far  without  success. 

11  —  0.  &  R.  [Doc.  14.] 
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There  has  been  no  serious  illness  in  the  house  durinfj^the  past 
year. 

The  inmates  appear  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding are  comfortable  and  clean. 

Wm.  Brew  and  wife,  overseer  and  matron,  with  son  16  years  old, 
receive  a  salary  of  $900  annually,  for  which  they  give  their  own 
services  and  those  of  a  female  servant,  furnishing  also  all  necessa- 
ries except  farm  products  and  clothing  for  paupers. 

Dane  County  Poor-House,  Madison.    Visited  July  5. 

The  management  of  this  poor-house,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
E.  E.  Titus,  overseer,  and  wife,  continues  to  be  of  a  commendable 
character.     The  overseer's  salary  is  $800  a  year. 

From  the  reports  of  the  superintendents,  and  of  the  overseer,  to 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  last  November,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

^'  During  the  year  there  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasury  the 
sum  of  $12,148.58,  and  $672  for  wood  furnished  to  paupers  by  the 
county  from  the  court  house,  that  has  been  applied  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  hereinafter  specified. 

*'  The  sum  of  $5,821.97  has  been  drawn  for  poor  house  purposes, 
with  the  sum  of  $250  in  the  hands  of  the  overseer  from  last  year, 
and  $584.28  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  received  from  the 
McComb's. 

^*  Included  in  the  amount  drawn  is  the  amount  of  $200  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  overseer,  not  expended,  $217.50  paid  for  insurance, 
and  $512  paid  for  permanent  improvements,  leaving  the  amount  of 
$5,141.47,  which  has  been  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pau- 
pers in  the  poor  house,  including  the  amount  paid  resident  over- 
seer, physicians'  bills,  superintendents'  per  diem,  repairs  of  all 
kinds,  hired  help  of  all  descriptions,  mechanical  labor,  medicines, 
and  all  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  and  management  of 
the  institution. 

^^  The  sum  of  $3,326.61  has  been  allowed  on  account  of  temporary 
relief  to  indigent  persons  throughout  the  county,  including  physi- 
cians' bills,  transportation  of  paupers,  and  $672  for  wood  from  the^ 
court  house. 

^^The  average  number  of  paupers  in  the  poor  house  during  the 
year  was  69,  with  a  total  cost  of  subsistence,  including  the  cooking 
of  the  same,  of  $2,174.29,  phowing  an  average  cost  of  $31.51''per 
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capita,  or  60J-  cents  per  week,  including  clothing,  $40.25  per  capita, 
which  includes  all  the  dry  goods  used  for  bedding  and  other  pur- 
poses in  the  house  during  the  year,  and  for  the  whole  expense  of 
running  the  institution,  $74.53  per  capita,  or  $1.43  per  week, 

*^  Twenty  of  the  inmates  are  insane,  twelve  are  idiotic;  eight  are 
over  70  years  old;  twenty-four  are  over  50  and  under  70  years  of 
age. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1876  there  were  in 
the  poor  house  66  paupers.  During  the  year  there  have  been  ad- 
mitted 57,  and  two  born  in  the  house,  making  the  total  number  of 
paupers  in  the  poor  house  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125.)  Of  that  num- 
ber 10  have  died  and  50  have  been  discharged,  leaving  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year  1877,  65  paupers  in  the  poor  house^ 
and  an  average  during  the  year  of  69. 

PRODUCTS  OF  DANE  COUKTT  FARH  FOR  THE  TEAR  1877. 

58  acres  of  corn,  25  bus.  to  the  acre (710  50 

800  bushels  of  oats  @  20  cents 160  00 

80  tons  timothy  hay  @  f 6 180  00 

21  fatting  hogs,  valued  at > 227  60 

56  shotes,  valued  at  15 280  00 

Milk  from  ten  cows 270  00 

Garden  vegetables 65  00 

150  bushels  of  potatoes 52  50 

11,915  60 

EXPENSES. 

Painting  ont-buildings |175  00 

For  60  rods  board  fence 42  00 

Ice  box  and  one  large  cupboard 10  CO 

For  yards  for  insane; 125  00 

For  burial  cases  for  dead , 15  00 

For  coal  house 15  00 

.                          $512  00 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate  belonging  to  Dane  county  poor 

house  on  the  80th  September,  1876 $8 ,980  00 

On  the  30th  ot  September,  1877 9,112  00 

Value  of  all  personal  property  on  the  30th  of  September,  1876  . .  5,208  75 

Value  of  all  personal  property  on  the  80th  of  September,  1877. . .      5, 823  75 

* 

The  county  board  of  supervisors  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution: 

^^  Whereas,  It  appears  that  more  than  forty  insane  and  idiotio 
persons  are  now  inmates  of  the  county  poor  house  and  jail,  who 
are  not  receiving  proper  medical  treatment;  therefore, 

*^  Hesolvedy  That  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  this  board  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  instructed,  to  memorialize  the  legislature  of  this  state 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for,  or  enlargement  of  the  present 
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Asylums  of  the  state,  so  as  to  make  room  for  these  unfortunato 
beings." 

Dodge  County  Poob  House,  Juneau,  visited  May  7. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  there  were  43  male  and  23  female  in- 
mates, of  whom  8  males  and  8  females  were  insane.  One  pauper 
mother  has  a  child  of  11  years  old  with  her,  who  attends  the  pub* 
lie  school.  Five  of  those  noted  above  as  insane  are  probably  idiots. 
Eight  of  the  insane  are  kept  in  confinement,  7  of  them  continu- 
ously. The  "  crazy  house ''  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a  sky- 
light which  also  serves  a  good  purpose  in  the  way  of  ventilation.  A 
new  building,  20  by  54  feet,  has  been  erected  for  a  wash-room  and 
pest-house  and  other  incidental  uses. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Perry  and  his  excellent  wife  continue  in  charge,  and 
maintain  the  high  rank  attained  by  this  institution  as  a  house  for 
the  unfortunate  poor.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $800,  and  men  at 
$20  per  month  each,  and  2  girls  at  $10  each  are  also  employed  by 
the  county  for  his  assistance. 

DooB  County,  (visited  May  25),  has  no  poor-house,  and  has  but 
one  absolute  pauper  at  present,  who  is  maintained  in  a  private  fam- 
ily at  $3  per  week. 

Douglass  County  (visited  August  3),  has  no  poor-house.  Six 
persons  have  received  aid  from  the  town  during  the  past  year,  of 
whom  two  were  widows  and  two  women  deserted  by  their  husbands. 
One  of  the  men  is  blind,  and  has  a  number  of  children.  He  re- 
ceives $12  a  month,  and  of  the  others  2  receive  $4  and  3  receive  $5 
each.  These  amounts  are  paid  in  town  orders  having  a  face  value 
of  twice  the  money  to  be  paid,  4>ecause  this  paper  is  discounted  at 
50  per  cent.  The  town  has  rented  a  house  for  these  paupers,  but 
they  all  refuse  to  move  into  it  unless  they  can  be  provided  with  an 
overseer. 

Besides  the  above,  one  insane  pauper  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
town,  a  $24  town  order  being  paid  monthly  for  his  board  in  a  pri- 
vate family. 

Dunn  County.    Visited  April  2. 

The  town  of  Menomonee  has  the  only  establishment  resembling 
a  poor-house  in  this  county.  It  is  managed  by  a  Mrs.  Bull,  much 
after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  boarding  house,  and  is  located  on 
a  street  near  the  business  portion  of  the  village  of  Menomonee. 
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The  board  of  paupers  is  paid  for  by  the  town  at  the  rate  of  $18 
a  month  for  adults  and  $10  for  children.  Paupers  from  other  towns 
are  taken  at  the  same  rates. 

The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit  was  9,  among 
whom  were  4  children.  As  Mrs.  Bull  was  not  at  home,  no  addi- 
tional details  of  the  house  could  be  obtained. 

From  the  town  clerk,  Mr.  Albert  Quilling,  it  was  learned  that  the 
average  monthly  bills  of  the  town  for  board  of  paupers  were  about 
$100.  Other  persons  receive  occasional  aid,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter. Mrs.  Annette  Kirkland,  a  lunatic,  is  cared  for  in  a  private 
family  at  an  expense  to  the  county  of  $8  per  week,  which  are  the 
lowest  rates  that  can  be  obtained  for  this  particular  case. 

Eau  Claire  City  Poob-housb.    Visited  April  2. 

This  establishment  is  also  of  the  nature  of  a  boarding  house,  Mr. 
Wm.  Buellesbach  having  contracted  to  take  care  of  such  paupers 
as  are  sent  to  him  for  50  cents  a  day.  This  arrangement  was  made 
May  20,  1876,  since  which  time  there  has  been  an  average  pauper 
population  here  of  about  ten  persons. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Buellesbach  uses  for  this  purpose  presents 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  cheaper  class  of  German  boavding- 
houaes,  and  as  a  boarding-house  of  that  class  would  not  be  subject 
to  unusual  criticism.  As  a  house  for  tha  care  of  paupers  it  is  not 
conducted  with  milich  system.  It  is,  however,  visited  often  by  the 
city  poor  commissioner,  who  takes  considerable  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poor  under  his  supervision.  Temporary  partitions  of 
thin  boards  separate  several  of  the  rooms. 

Of  the  adults  'Z  are  females  and  4  males.  There  are  also  2  boys 
and  2  girls,  aged  respectively,  2,  6, 9  and  10  years,  belonging  to  one 
family,  and  whose  father  lost  his  leg  by  being  run  over  by  the  oars 
some  months  ago.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  places  for  the 
children  in  private  families.     One  old  married  couple  room  together. 

The  health  of  the  paupers  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  class  of  agedpeopl0  mostly  too  infirm  u  pport  themselves.  The 
highest  number  of  paupers  in  the  house  at  one  time  was  17. 

Fond  dtj  Lac  Coitnty  Poor-house,  Fond  du  Lac. 

This  poor-house  was  visited  by  Mr.  Tilton  early  in  the  season, 
but  on  account  of  his  very  serious  illness  during  the  preparation  of 
this  report,  his  notes  of  the  visit  have  not  been  obtained. 
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Mr.  D.  Wilcox  and  wife  were  chosen  at  the  November  meeting 
of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  to  take  charge  of  the  countj 
house  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Grant  CJountt  Poob-House,  Lancaster.    Visited  July  6. 

Number  of  inmates  at  this  date,  40,  of  whom  25  are  males,  and 
15  females.  One  of  the  latter  is  an  idiot  girl  11  years  old«  Ten 
men  and  4  women  are  insane. 

The  farm  consists  of  220  acres  with  a  good  brick  house  of  gen- 
erous  size.  The  cellar  is  wet  with  a  wooden  floor  over  the  stag- 
nant water  in  the  bottom.  A  drain  has  been  dug  but  does  not 
work  well,  and  meat,  butter,  etc.  has  to  be  stored  in  an  out-build 
ing  to  prevent  its  spoiling.  This  dangerous  situation  of  affairs  is 
expected  to  be  remedied  very  soon. 

Four  cells  are  used  for  the  confinement  of  the  insane,  who  have 
no  yard  for  their  especial  use,  but  are  allowed  considerable  free- 
dom.    No  deaths  during  the  past  year. 

The  sexes  eat  separately,  and  have  different  parts  of  the  house 
for  sleeping.  They  have  more  or  less  of  each  ether's  society  during 
the  day,  however,  and  there  is  not  even  a  tight  fence  between  the 
walks  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  are  used  by  men  and  women. 

Cleanliness  and  other  sanitary  necessities  appear  to  be  well  at- 
tended to,  ventilation  by  the  use  of  doors  and  windows  being  very 
fair,  and  the  closet  buildings  at  a  reasonable '  distance  from  the 
house.  Of  course  the  cellar  is  excepted  from  this  general  commen- 
dation. 

K.  B.  Showalter  and  wife  have  charge  of  the  inmates,  receiving 
$1.60  a  week  for  each  inmate,  besides  the  use  of  the  farm,  for  their 
services. 

Gbeen  County  Poor-house  was  burned  down  last  winter,  and  a 
new  one  is  to  be  built  in  a  location  nearer  the  railroad,  and  more 
easily  reached.  In  making  their  plans  for  a  new  house  the  county 
board,  and  especially  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
have  shown  a  degree  of  interest  truly  commendable  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  an  institution  as  well  fitted  for  its  purposes  as  is  practic- 
able. Pending  the  completion  of  the  new  quarters,  the  insane  have 
occupied  the  coun^  jail,  which  is  at  once  more  comfortable  and 
more  secure  than  any  other  single  building  that  was  attainable. 

Greek  Lake  County  has  no  poor-house. 
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Iowa  County  Pooe-Housb,  Dodgeville.    Visited  August  42. 

Number  of  inmates  at  this  date,  42,  including  5  children  and  8 
insane,  5  of  the  latter  being  males.  Of  the  whole  number  of  adults, 
25  are  males  and  12  females.  The  children  are  aged  respectively, 
8,  4,  3,  2  and  nearly  2.  They  are  all  boys,  and  advertisements 
have  been  published  requesting  proposals  for  placing  them  in  fami- 
lies. Several  applications  have  been  received,  and  will  be  acted  oa 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  superintendents,  which  takes  place  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September.  Of  the  adults,  4  men  are  seriously  ill, 
1  of  consumption,  1  of  hip-disease,  and  2  permanently  bed-ridden* 

The  location  is  a  very  good  one,  about  4  miles  from  Dodgeville, 
by  the  side  of  a  running  stream,  with  a  living  spring  within  a  few 
rods.  The  main  building  is  of  stone,  with  a  wing  of  wood,  for  the 
insane,  with  a  yard  for  their  exercise.  A  fine  brick  oven  was  built 
last  year.  There  are  60  acres  of  woodland  belonging  to  the  county 
farm,  and  about  a  mile  away  from  it.  The  main  farm  consists  of 
120  acres  of  land. 

There  have  been  five  deaths  during  the  past  year,  one  each  of  old 
age,  heart  disease,  consumption,  dropsy  (venereal),  and  an  infant  of 
diarrhea.  A  physician  of  Dodgeville  attends  the  patients  in  the 
county  house,  and  also  the  poor  of  his  own  town,  for  $90  a  year. 

Each  bed  has  one  sheet,  pillow  and  pillow  case.  The  sick  have 
two  sheets  to  each  of  their  beds.  Water  is  plentiful,  there  being  a 
good  cistern,  besides  the  brook  and  spring  already  mentioned* 
Sheets,  pillow  cases  and  underclothing  are  changed  once  a  week, 
and  personal  ablutions  are  required  at  least  once  a  day,  and  oftener 
if  thought  necessrry. 

The  privies  are  objectionable,  having  vaults  and  no  sewerage. 

The  paupers  appear  to  be  comfortably  provided  for  and  well  at- 
tended  to. 

The  cost  of  everything  except  permanent  improvements  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  was  $1.20  per  capita  per  week.  Adding  interest  of 
investment,  cost  of  new  buildings,  farming  implements,  etc.,  brings 
the  per  capita  expenditure  up  to  $2.09  weekly. 

M.  F.  Rewey  is  overseer  and  receives  $900  b  year  for  his  services 
and  those  of  his  wife.     Out  of  this,  however,  he  pays  for  whatever 
additional  hired  help  is  required.     Our  female  servant  is  employed 
constantly,  and  at  some  seasons,  two.     Some  help  is  obtained  from 
the  insane  among  the  paupers. 
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Jackson  Couuty.    Visited  April  4. 

There  is  no  poor  house  in  this  county,  but  in  the  village  of  Black 
River  Falls  most  of  the  county  poor  are  provided  for  by  the  town 
commissioner  of  the  poor,  Mr.  John  Parsons,  who  obtains  board  for 
them  in  families  which  are  willing  to  undertake  such  provision. 
The  expenses  incurred  are  charged  back  to  the  towns  where  paup** 
ers  are  thus  provided  for.  One  insane  woman  is  now  boarded  at  the 
expense  of  the  county  for  $3.50  per  week.  Two  sged  women  are- 
boarded  at  town  expense  at  $4  per  week  each. 

Tramps  have  been  very  numerous  during  the  past  winter,  and  have 
caused  considerable  expense.  The  bills  of  Mr.  Parsdns  on  pauper 
account  for  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  $964.60  including  tem- 
porary relief* 

Jefferson  County  Foob-House,  Jefferson.    Visited  May  3. 

Fifty-four  inmates  at  this  time,  of  whom  there  are  29  males  and 
25  females,  12  of  each  sex  being  insane.  Of  the  males  7  are  chil- 
dren under  twelve,  and  of  .the  females  2.  A  boy  of  13  and  a 
woman  of  21  are  epileptics  and  there  is  a  married  couple  of  imbe- 
ciles. 

The  premises  are  in  good  condition  and  show  steady  improve- 
ment. A  small  building  has  been  constructed  between  the  twa 
main  houses,  thus  connecting  them  by  an  intervening  room. 

The  sexes  are  effectively  separated  except  in  the  one  case  men- 
tioned above. 

Of  the  9  children  4  (a  girl  and  3  boys)  are  feeble-minded,  8  (a 
girl  and  2  boys)  are  under  3  years  old,  and  the  other  2  boys,  7  and 
11  years  old  respectively,  are  attending  school,  no  success  having 
yet  attended  the  efforts  made  to  procure  places  for  them  in  fam- 
ilies. 

The  insane  are  unusually  well  cared  for  in  this  institution,  and 
appear  to  be  treated  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  The  buildings^ 
are  awkwardly  constructed  for  their  purpose,  but  are  used  to  the 
very  best  advantage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Trucks  have  charge  of  the  house  at  a  salary  of 
$600  a  year.  Mr.  Trucks  receives  $100  in  addition,  for  outside  ser- 
vice to  the  poor,  and  a  hired  man  and  woman  are  furnished  by  the- 
county  at  the  farm. 

Juneau  County  provides  for  its  dependent  insane  in  its  county 
jail,  which  see  under  the  head  of  jails. 
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Kbkosha  City  Poor-Hovbs.    Visited  May  4. 

This  is  the  only  poor>house  in  Kenosha  county  and  seldom  has 
more  than  2  or  3  inmates.  On  the  d&y  of  the  visit  there  was  but 
one,  an  elderly  woman.  During  the  wfnter  there  had  been  an  old 
man  also,  but  he  went  away  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  suffi- 
ciently mild. 

The  general  condition  of  the  premises  has  not  changed  much  from 
that  of  last  year.  The  house  is  comfortably  furnished  and  is  a  de«* 
sirable  place  for  paupers  as  long  as  the  number  of  them  remain 
small.  As  the  house  is  rather  old  good  fires  are  needed  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Angeline  Cooper  is  the  matron  in  charge,  W.  E.  Reed,  poor- 
master. 

Kbwaunxb  County  has  no  poor-house,  and  as  the  visit  to  this 
county  was  made  by  proxy,  no  investigation  was  made  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  there.  The  number  of  those  obtaining  assistance 
from  the  authorities  was  probably  very  small. 

La  Crossb  City  Poob-Housb,  visited  March  29 

There  were  12  inmates,  including  5  men,  5  women,  and  2  chil- 
dren 6  and  3  years  of  age.     Of  insane  there  were  2,  both  femules. 

The  house  is  located  near  the  bluffs,  about  3  miles  from  the  city. 
It  is  of  2  stories,  and  cost  about  $2,500.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and 
drains  itself.  There  is  a  good  well  45  feet  deep,  and  a  good  barn, 
rather  too  near  the  house.*  Of  live  stock,  there  are  2  horses  and  2 
cows,  and  2  yearlings.  There  are  plenty  of  pigs,  very  well  cared 
for. 

There  have  been  three  deaths  during  the  past  year  —  one  man, 
of  consumption,  a  woman,  of  old  age,  and  a  child  five  years  old,  of 
diarrhea. 

The  sexes  are  apparently  separated  effectively,  both  at  meals  and 
at  night.  The  children  belong  to  a  mother  who  is  a  temporary  in- 
mate of  the  house,  but  intends  taking  them  away  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  beds  and  the  house  generally,  appear  to  be  scrupulously 
clean.  Inmates  are  required  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  at  least 
daily,  and  are  allowed  to  bathe  as  often  as  they  desire.  There  is 
a  cistern  with  capacity  of  250  barrels.  The  cellar  is  small,  but 
clean  and  sweet.  Ventilation  throughout  the  house  seems  to  be 
well  attended  to.     The  few  bed-bugs  that  are  found  are  inhabitants 
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of  the  older  part  of  the  house,  in  which  thej  found  a  lodgment 
years  ago,  and  from  which  they  have  never  since  been  entirely  ex- 
tirpated. 

A  very  sad  case  of  a  man  partly  eaten  up  with  syphilis  and  with 
a  broken  leg,  whom  we  found  m  the  La  Crosse  jail  yesterday  after* 
noon,  has  been  brought  out  to  the  poor-house  this  morning  and  ex- 
presses great  satisfaction  at  his  change  of  quarters.  The  vermia 
with  which  he  swarmed  yesterday  have  been  washed  off  from  him, 
and  clean  clothes  have  been  given  him,*  as  well  as  a  clean  bed. 

F.  Metz  and  wife  have  charge  of  this  poor  farm,  which  consists 
of  120  acres.  They  pay  $100  annually  for  rent  of  the  farm,  and  re- 
ceive $2.50  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  adult  pauper,  and  11.25 
each  for  children  under  8  years  old. 

La  Faykttk  County  Poob- house,  Darlington.    Visited  Aug.  23. 

Number  of  inmates  at  this  date,  35;  of  whom  28  are  men,  3  wo- 
men, and  4  children  all  boys,  aged  respectively  six,  five  and  three 
years,  and  ten  months.  Five  of  the  men  are  insane,  and  two  im- 
becile. 

The  farm  has  117  acres.  The  house  is  of  stone,  3  stories  high, 
besides  cellar  basement.  The  walls  are  cracked  somewhat,  but  not 
seriously.  There  is  a  granary  in  one  field,  at  a  distance  from  the 
house,  and  the  barn  is  in  another.  There  is  good  drainage  on  three 
sides  of  the  house,  but  the  privies  are  located  on  the  side  having 
no  drainage,  and  no  effectual  means  of  separating  the  sexes  from 
each  other's  view  when  approaching  thereto. 

The  two  upper  stories  of  the  building  are  used  for  the  sane  males, 
and  the  ground  floor  for  females  with  children.  The  basement  is 
partly  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  insane  and  contains  2  cells  on  each 
side  of  a  hall,  each  couple  of  cells  opening  on  a  sort  of  anteroom 
containing  beds.  A  sick  man  with  his  wife  and  a  6  years  old  child 
occupy  the  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  hall.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  the  house  is  not  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  separation 
of  the  sexes.  If  there  shotfld  be  one  more  female  inmate,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  place  her  on  the  same  floor 
with  some  of  the  men. 

There  seem  to  be  good  facilities  for  keeping  clean,  and  attention 
is  paid  to  washing  the  persons  and  clothing  of  the  paupers,  and  to 
scrubbing  the  rooms.     There  is  a  bathing  room  and  plenty  of  wa- 
ter.    The  odors  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  arising  from  the  pens 
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and  olosetare  not  pleasant;  mth  this  exception  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates  appears  to  be  well  provided  for. 

There  have  been  three  deaths  during  the  year  —  one  of  old  age, 
one  of  epilepsy,  and  one,  an  infant,  of  scarlet  fever. 

J.  C.  F.  Rodolf,  overseer,  receives  $800  for  his  own  services  and 
those  of  his  wife,  as  matron.  Necessary  hired  help  is  furnished  by 
the  county.  One  man  and  two  women  are  hired  throughout  the 
year,  besides  occasional  extra  help. 

Lincoln  County  has  recently  purchased  a  farm,  as  we  learn 
from  private  sources,  which  is  to  be  used  for  paupers  when  it  shall 
become  necessary. 

Manitowoc  County.  Visited  May  23.  This  county  has  no 
poor-house,  most  of  its  insane  poor  being  kept  in  the  county  jaiL 
Four  paupers,  of  whom  one  is  insane,  are  oared  for  at  the  St.  Na- 
zian's  Catholic  Institution,  at  a  cost  co  the  county  of  $3  per  week 
each,  including  everything. 

Marathon  County  Poor-Housk,  Wausau.  Visited  November  22. 
This  institution  contained  three  inmates,  of  whom  two  were  males 
and  one  female. 

The  poor-house  is  situated  about  two  miles  southwest  of  the  city 
of  Wausau,  and  has  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  of  which  only  forty 
acres  are  under  cultivation. 

The  house  is  40  by  25  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  House  and 
surroundings  in  good  condition,  with  a  tolerably  good  barn. 

Henry  Paubis,  pverseer,  pays  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars 
for  rent  of  farm,  and  receives  three  dollars  per  week  for  the  board 
of  each  pauper.  For  sick  ones  he  receives  five  dollars  each  per 
week.  The  arranarement  would  appear  to  be  a  profitable  one  to  the 
county  when  the  quality  of  the  land  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  largest  number  of  paupers  at  any  one  time  during  the  past 
year  was  7. 

Marquette  County  has  no  poor  house. 

Milwaukee  County  Poor-House,  Wauwatosa.  Visited  July  21 
and  September  29. 

Number  of  inmates  at  former  date,  120;  of  whom  13  men  and  26 
-women  were  insane.  Number  at  latter  date,  124;  of  whom  18  men 
and  32  women  were  insane,  and  57  men  and  17  women  not  insane. 
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The  premises  are  in  good  condition  throughout.  Rooms  and  beds 
very  neat.  About  SM)  of  the  paupers,  comprising  10  of  each  sex, 
are  prettj  good  workers  and  assist  materially.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  house  and  farm  is  not  much  changed  from  last  year. 

In  the  county  hospital,  on  the  same  grounds,  there  are  56  pa* 
tients,  of  whom  34  are  males.  New  ventilators  have  been  put  into 
tlie  hospital  building,  and  the  wood  work  is  being  painted  and  the 
furnaces  repaired.  There  have  been  21  cases  of  lying-in  in  the 
hospital  during  the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  without  any  loss  of 
life. 

Mr.  Henry  Hase,  overseer  of  the  poor-house,  receives  $800  for 
the  services  of  himself  and  wife,  and  is  furnished  with  two  male  and 
two  female  employes  by  the  county. 

MoXROE  County  Pooe-House,  Sparta.  Visited  March  28  and 
July  24. 

Number  of  paupers  at  date  of  each  vis^t,  13,  of  whom  11  were 
adults,  5  males  and  6  females,  the  2  children  consisting  of  a  boy  of 
3  years  and  a  irirl  of  8.     One  of  the  women  insane. 

The  farm  comprises  200  acres  of  good  land,  with  wood  enough 
for  ordinary  use.  The  house  is  of  wood,  with  room  for  about  25 
inmates.    Its  location  is  10  miles  from  Sparta. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  is  less  effectual  here  than  in  almost 
any  of  the  other  poor-houses  of  the  state.  The  women  occupy 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  men  use  the  second  story,  but 
there  is  accessibility  in  both  directions.  An  insane  woman  waa 
confined  in  a  well  ventilated  compartment  with  an  open  work  par- 
tition  of  wood  between  her  room  and  that  of  some  male  inmates. 
The  house  was  found  clean,  and  the  paupers-  seem  to  be  well  fed 
and  comfortable;  but  there  is  a  want  of  good  feeling  between  some 
of  the  paupers  and  the  family  in  charge. 

There  is  no  cistern,  but  plenty  of  well  water.  Whitewashing  is 
done  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  windows  are  mostly  without  cur- 
tains. There  is  no  dram  from  the  kitchen  or  from  the  privies. 
There  are  two  cellars,  one  for  vegetables  and  one  for  milk,  etc. 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  pauper  expenditure  of  the  county  is 
for  the  care  of  transients. 

Luther  Busby,  overseer,  receives  $350  a  year  for  the  services  of 
himself  and  family.  He  has  to  furnish  all  additional  help  except 
what  is  obtained  from  the  paupers. 
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Oconto  County  has  no  poor-house,  but  we  understand  that  a 
farm  has  been  purchased  by  the  county  with  the  intention  of  using 
it  for  paupers  when  it  shall  become  necessary. 

OuTAOAHiE  County  has  no  poor-house  belonging  to  the  county, 
but  the  city  of  Appleton  has  a  very  good  institution  of  this  charac- 
ter about  a  mile  from  the  court  house,  and  consisting  of  a  farm  of 
40  acres,  with  necessary  buildings.  It  was  visited  May  17  by  the 
secretary,  and  at  an  earlier  date  by  Mr.  Tilton.  It  contains  very 
few  inmates  except  during  the  winter  months,  when  there  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  persons  dependent  upon  the  city  for  support. 

The  provision  for  the  poor  in  this  house  is  as  comfortable  as  in 
the  majority  of  farm  houses,  and  of  mu9h  the  same  character.  The 
beds  are  good,  and  well  supplied  with  covering. 

The  overseer  and  family  get  $^  a  month  and  board  for  taking 
care  of  the  farm  and  paupers  under  their  charge.  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Hawley  is  the  commissioner  of  the  poor  for  the  city,  and  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  paupers  and  poor-house.  The  value  of 
the  pauper  labor  on  the  farm  for  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  |50. 

OzAUKSs  County  contracts  for  the  care  of  its  poor  by  Mr.  Philip 
Dengel,  whose  house  is  between  Fredonia  and  Saukville;  postoffice 
at  the  latter  place.  There  were  11  paupers  in  Mr.  DengePs  charge 
on  the  day  of  our  visit.  May  15,  of  whom  7  were  men  and  4  wo- 
men, one  of  the  former  and  3  of  the  latter  being  insane.  The 
county  pays  9^-60  a  week  for  the  care  of  its  paupers,  which  is  a 
higher  price  than  has  been  paid  in  previous  years. 

The  women  i^e  kept  in  the  building  used  as  a  residence,  and  the 

men  in  a  log  house  in  the  rear.     The  sexes  are  entirely  separate. 

The   quarters,  in   both  houses,   are  comfortable  and   wholesome. 

There  have  been  2  deaths  in  the  past  year,  both  from  old  age.     One 
had  reached  109  years. 

Pepin  County  has  no  poor-house. 

Pierce  County  Poor- House,  Ellsworth.    Visited  August  7. 

Number  of  inmates  9,  of  whom  one  woman  is  insane.  Of  the 
whole  number,  4  are  women,  3  men,  1  an  epileptic  boy  of  16,  and 
1  a  male  infant  5  months  old,  whose  mother  was  deserted  by  her 
husband,  and  came  to  the  poor-house  about  3  weeks  ago. 

The  farm  consists  of  300  acres  pleasantly  situated  1^  miles  north 
of  Ellsworth.    Only  45  acres  are  under  cultivation.    The  house  is 
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30  by  40  feet  on  the  ground  and  5  stories  high.    There  is  no  shade 

near  it,  not  even  a  tree,  a    veranda,  or  a  shed.    The  well  someti*.  es 

fails,  but  there  is  a  good  spring  at  a  distance  of  25  rods  from  the 
house. 

The  sleeping  rooms  are  comfortable  but  are  accessible  to  each 
other.  The  sexes  are  not  effectually  separated  at  any  time.  AH 
eat  together  with  the  family  of  the  overseer,  except  the  epileptic, 
the  insane  woman,  and  a  blind  old  man  who  is  indecorous  at  the 
table. 

There  is  a  curious  case  here  of  an  old  married  couple,  80  and  79 
years  old,  who  deeded  their  property,  worth  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  county,  on  the  condition  of  being  taken  care  of  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives «  * 

N.  Travis,  overseer,  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and  11.75  a  week 
for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  each  pauper  under  his  charge. 

Polk  County  Poor-House,  Lincoln  Center.    Visited  August  5. 

Four  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit,  of  whom  2  women  were  in- 
sane. The  males  were  a  disabled  man  and  a  feeble  minded  boy  of 
15  years.  The  parents  of  the  boy  claim  not  to  be  able  to  support 
him,  although  they  support  themselves  without  assistance. 

The  farm  of  160  acres  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  nu- 
merous lakes  of  Polk  county,  five  miles  west  of  Lincoln  Center, 
and  remote  from  general  travel  at  present,  though  the  vicinity  is 
likely  to  be  quite  thipkly  populated  in  the  course  of  years.  A  part 
of  the  house  was  burned  last  winter,  leaving  only  about  16  by  24 
feet  of  loosely  built,  clapboarded,  but  unfinished  building  for  the 
use  of  overseer  and  paupers.  The  remaining  partiof  the  house  is 
afflicted  with  bed-bugs,  so  that  the  family  and  all  the  paupers,  ex- 
cept one  of  the  insane  women,  sleep  in  the  bam  during  the  summer 
months.  The  barn  is  a  large  and  good  one,  but  there  are  no  sheds 
on  the  premises.  The  farm  is  better  fenced  than  most  of  those  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Very  little  system  is  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  paupers,  but 
the  overseer  evidently  does  as  well  by  them  as  he  knows  how  to  do 
with  the  facilities  at  hand.  He  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
|2  a  week  for  each  pauper,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services. 

PoBTAGB  CouKTY  PooR-HousE,  Stevcus  Poiut,  visitcd  April  2. 
Seven  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit  of  whom  5  were  men  and 
2  women,  one  of  the  latter  being  insane. 
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The  premises  were  in  very  good  condition,  the  rooms  clean  and 
the  house  altogether  comparing  very  favorably  with  the  average 
farm  house  of  the  state. 

No  systematic  means  are  used  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  the  two  women  are  occasionally  quite  troublesome  in  various 
ways.  The  paupers  are  in  the  immediate  charge  of  a  matron,  who 
finds  the  duties  of  her  position  very  perplexing  at  times.  Water 
is  plentiful,  but  its  use  is  not  systematized.  The  beds  are  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  the  food  plain  and  wholesome,  as  are  also  the 
clothes  of  the  paupers. 

The  house  is  rented  by  the  county,  which  contracts  with  the 
overseer  and  his  wife  to  board  and  care  for  the  poor  lor  $3  per  week 
each,  for  ^ch  as  do  not  need  special  attendance. 

Mayor  McLean,  of  Stevens'  Point  is  the  superintendent  who  has 
most  direct  supervision  of  this  establishment. 

Racinb  County  Poob-Housb,  Union  Grove.  Visited  Jan- 
uary 30. 

Number  of  inmates  at  this  date,  18,  of  whom  11  are  males  and  7 
females,  and  all  insane  except  2  males  and  3  females.  All  in  the 
house  lire  of  foreign  birth  but  3. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  here  since  our  visit  last  fall. 
Two  additional  coal  stoves  have  been  placed  in  the  main  hall, 
which,  with  the  new  bed  comforters,  make  the  means  of  warmth  to 
the  inmates  all  that  can  be  expected  until  a  new  house  is  built. 
The  basement  rooms  are  still  in  bad  condition,  however,  though 
further  improvement  is  promised. 

The  sexes  mingle  promiscuously  in  a  common  room  during  the 
day,  but  sleep  on  separate  floors.  There  is  no  pauper  family  here, 
nor  any  child  among  the  inmates.  There  is  still  a  lack  of  system 
in  relation  to  personal  cleanliness,  some  of  the  women  having  no 
change  of  underclothing  now.  Medical  attendance  is  contracted 
for  by  the  year,  but  some  of  the  inmates  complain  that  they  do  not 
receive  all  they  need. 

A  visit  was  made  to  the  house  this  day  by  a  committee  from  the 
county  board  of  sup  3rvisors,  who  state  that  the  changes  necessary 
to  insure  a  proper  degree  of  comfort  to  the  paupers  will  be  made 
immediately. 

This  poor-house  was  visited  again  during  the  summer  by  Mr.  Til- 
ton,  who  reported  that  the  promise  of  the  committee  from  the  county 
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board  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  the  institution  was  then  in  as 
good  condition  as  appeared  to  be  practicable.  John  Deitrich,  over- 
seer. 

Richland  County  has  no  poor-house.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
county  for  pauper  expenses  during  1876  was  1311.59.  In  addition 
the  several  towns  took  care  of  such  paupers  aa  were  residents 
therein. 

Rock  County  Poor-House,  Johnstown.  The  date  'of  Mr.  Til- 
ton's  visit  to  this  institution  cannot  be  given  here,  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  introductory  remarks.      The   condition  of  the 

premises  was  verbally  stated  to  have  been  very  good,  generally. 

# 
St.   Cboix    County    Poob-Houss,   Roberts'  Station.     Visited 

March  31. 

Number  of  inmates,  9,  of  whom  2  are  women.  One  of  the  latter 
is  epileptic,  and  the  other  is  87  years  old.  Of  the  men,  one  is  in- 
sane, one  paralytic,  and  one  idiotic.  / 

The  main  building  is  a  large  one,  of  wood,  and  with  capacity  for 
about  20  inmates,  besides  the  family  in  charge.  There  is  also  a 
small  wooden  building,  with  6  gloomy  cells  opening  on  ai^outside 
corridor.  The  cells  have  no  light  except  through  transoms  over  the 
doors.  This  latter  building  is  not  much  used  now.  The  farm  has 
160  acres,  besides  40  acres  of  woodland  at  some  distance.  The 
barn  is  a  good  one,  and  a  combined  granary  and  wagon-house  has 
been  built  lately. 

Well  water  is  plentiful  and  rather  soft.  There  is  no  cistern. 
The  cellar  is  dry  and  kept  in  good  order.  There  are  no  sewers,  but 
the  natural  drainage  of  the  place  is  unusually  good.  Ventilation 
is  poor,  and  the  paupers  do  not  like  open  windows.  The  beds  are 
of  straw,  with  blankets  for  men,  and  sheets  in  addition  for  women. 

In  1876,  the  expenditures,  including  wagon-house  and  fencing, 
amounted  to  $7.35  weekly  per  capita,  but  a  contract  has  now  been 
made  by  which  the  overseer  receives  85  cents  a  week  for  each 
pauper,  besides  the  use  of  the  farm,  eight  cows,  a  span  of  horses, 
and  the  usual  implements  for  farming.  Heman  Dodge,  overseer. 
Post-office  address.  River  Falls,  Pierce  county. 

Sauk  County  Poob-Housb,  Reedsburg.    Visited  July  18. 
Thirty-nine  inmates,  of  whom  16  are  women,  18  men,  and  5  chil- 
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dren.  Of  the  latter  one  is  a  deformed  boy  of  7  years  old,  one  is 
epileptic  and  another  idiotic,  these  two  being  12  and  18  years  old, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  infants,  both  illegitimate,  and  both  born 
in  the  house  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  reception  there  of  the 
mothers* 

The  farm  comprises  126  acres.  The  main  building  is  of  brick, 
and  a  wooden,  one-story  building  with  12  cells  is  used  for  the  in- 
sane. There  are  two  other  small  wooden  buildings,  one  of  them 
being  used  for  a  laundry  and  the  other  for  hospital  purposes.  There 
is  no  "^privy  sewerage.  The  well  is  81  feet  deep  and  the  water  is 
raised  by  wind  power. 

The  sexes  eat  in  the  same  room  but  not  at  the  same  table.  There 
is  no  communication  between  the  dormitories,  which  are  crowded 
to  the  extent  of  5  persons  in  one  of  the  bed-rooms.  The  ventila- 
tion is  by  windows  and  transoms.  Good  straw  beds  and  plenty  of 
bed  covering.  Good  and  sufficient  cellars.  Two  furnaces  for  heat- 
ing the  house. 

Anson  Warren,  overseer,  receives  a  salary  of  $950  a  year  and  the 
services  of  2  female  domestics  and  one  hired  man. 

Shawano  County  has  no  poor-house. 

Sheboygan  County  Insanb  Asylum,  Winooski.   Visited  May  15. 

At  this  date  there  were  fourteen  inmates,  of  whom  seven  were 
men  and  seven  women. 

This  institution  was  built  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Jewett  last  year,  for  the 
<care  of  the  dependent  insane  of  the  county,  whom  he  had  contract- 
•ed  to  take  charge  of  for  three  years  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  week  for 
•each  inmate.  The  building  was  described  in  our  last  report.  It  is 
Bot  yet  entirely  finished,  as  there  is  some  lathing  and  plastering  to 
be  done. 

The  sexes  are  properly  separated,  and  the  inmates  appear  to  be 
:generally  comfortable.  Two  of  the  males  are  confined  to  their  cells 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  The  diet  is  —  for  breakfast, 
bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  coffee;  for  dinner  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  vegetables;  for  supper,  bread  and  butter  and  tea  or 
coffee,  with  something  by  way  of  relish. 

The  asylum  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  a  year  and  a  good 
sanitary  condition  has  been  preserved.  No  deaths  have  occurred, 
and  there  has  been  little  sickness. 

12  — CifcR  [Doc.  14] 
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Taylob  Countt  has  no  poor-house,  and  no  paupers  except  an 
occasional  transient  who  becomes  sick  or  disabled.  The  expenses 
of  the  county  for  taking  care  of  such  persons  amounted  in  1876, 
to  $755.24. 

Trempealeau  County  has  no  poor-house.  We  learned  from  the 
county  clerk,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wyman,  that  two  insane  women  bad  their 
board  paid  for  by  the  county  at  the  rate  of  |2  and  $2.50  per  week, 
the  woman  in  each  case  being  boarded  by  her  brother.  The  county 
has  allowed  sums  amounting  to  $237.29  to  various  towns  for  taking 
care  of  tramps  during  1876. 

Vernon  County  Poor-House,  Viroqua.     Visited  August  27. 

At  this  date  there  were  25  inmates,  of  whom  17  were  males  and 
8  females,  1  male  and  1  female  being  insane.  The  average  is  5  or 
6  more. 

The  farm  comprises  160  acres,  of  which  96  are  pasture  and  meadow. 
There  are  also  40  acres  of  timber  at  a  distance  of  4  miles,  belonging 
to  the  institution.  The  house  is  a  tolerably  good  one,  of  wood,  2 
stories  high,  with  a  one  story  building  of  4  rooms  for  the  insane. 
The  latter  building  has  a  yard  attached.  There  is  a  good  barn,  and 
the  out-buildings  are  in  good  order.  The  upper  story  of  the  main 
building  and  two  beds  on  the  lower  floor  are  used  for  the  men.  The 
women  sleep  in  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  The  sexes  eat  together. 
No  ventilation  except  by  doors  and  windows. 

There  is  no  child  here  but  an  idiotic  boy  of  nine  years  old,  whose 
mother  and  grandfather  are  both  inmates.  The  mother  has  "  fits,^' 
but  their  character  was  not  learned.  The  mother  and  son  came 
here  in  July  of  last  year. 

The  paupers  are  apparently  well  taken  care  of.  The  beds  are 
good,  and  sufficient  pains  arc  taken  with  the  heating  arrangements. 

Heredity  in  pauperism  is  more  visible  here  than  in  any  other 
poor-house  in  the  state.  Besides  the  three  generations  spoken  of 
above,  there  are  four  of  one  family — three  men  and  one  woman  — 
all  idiotic  or  imbecile,  but  physically  healthy  and  strong.  Their 
parents  were  first  cousins.  Two  of  the  women  are  epileptic  and 
two  feeble  minded. 

John  Friedel  and  wife  have  charge  of  the  house  and  farm,  at  a 
salary  of  $650  a  year,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  for  any  hired 
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help  that  may  be  needed.    The  hired  help  has  cost  $250  since  last 
November. 

Walworth  Countt  Pooe-Housb  was  visited  by  Mr.  Tilton,  and 
reported,  verbally,  as  in  good  condition,  but  the  notes  of  the  visit 
are  not' recorded  for  the  reason  heretofore  given.  The  poor-house 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  For  items  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  past  year  sec  tables,  pages  143  and  144. 

Washington  County  Poor- House,  West  Bend.  Visited  May 
15. 

Number  of  inmates  39,  of  whom  2  men  and  2  women  are  insane, 
and  one  woman  epileptic. 

The  farm  comprises  196  acres,  and  is  cultivated  in  an  unusually 
thrifty  manner.  It  is  fenced  with  rails  for  the  most  part,  and  has 
good  barns,  outhouses  and  fences.  The  poor-house  is  of  stone,  and 
hardly  large  enough  for  the  number  of  inmates.  There  are  two 
good  wells  and  a  cistern. 

The  number  of  paupers  crowded  into  this  house  makes  imprac- 
ticable the  complete  and  effectual  separation  between  the  sexes 
that  ought  to  exist  in  such  a  place.  One  unmarried  insane  woman 
came  here  12  years  ago  with  an  idiotic  son  4  years  old.  After  re- 
maining for  8  years  she  gave  birth  to  another  son,  and  all  three  are 
now  county  charges  in  the  house.  The  sleeping  rooms  of  the  sexes- 
are  on  different  floors,  and  they  are  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible. 
There  is  only  one  case  of  a  married  couple  living  together,  and 
these  are  Irish  people  of  79  and  78  years  old.  There  are  more  chil- 
dren in  the  house  than  ought  to  be.  Three  of  them  were  brought 
last  week  by  their  mother,  two  of  them  being  girls  of  1  and  4  years 
and  the  other  a  boy  of  6.  There  .were  three  others  here  before, 
who  belonged  to  one  family,  two  girls  aged  12  and  6,  and  a  boy  of 
10.  Besides  these  are  the  two  children  of  the  insane  woman  men- 
tioned above,  and  who  is  now  in  the  family  way  again,  expecting 
to  be  confined  this  month.  Another  woman  who  came  here  Janu- 
ary 26  expects  confinement  in  June. 

The  beds  and  bedding  are  remarkably  good.  Ventilation  has 
little  attention,  and  sewerage  none.  Sl^ps  are  thrown  upon  the 
ground  about  the  house,  and  the  privy  is  provided  with  a  vault. 

The  overseer,  Lenhard  Horlanus,. receives  $350  a  year  and  board 
for  the  services  of  himself,  wife  and  three  daughters.     One  hired 
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man  is  furnished  bv  the  oounty.    The  farm  is  situated  eight  miles 
southeast  of  West  Bend. 

Waukesha  County  Poor-Housk,  Waukesha.    Visited  May  8. 

Forty-eight  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit,  of  whom  twenty-five 
are  men,  fourteen  women,  and  nine  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Five  of  the  women  and  two  of  the  men  are  insane,  and 
one  woman  idiotic. 

There  has  been  considerable  improvement  made  in  the  buildings 
since  last  year,  in  which  work  the  labor  of  paupers  has  been  util- 
ized.    A  carriage  and  wagon  house,  corn-house  aad  wood-house 
have  been  built  at  an  extra  expense  to  the  county  (besides  materi 
als)  of  less  than  $100. 

The  sexes  are  not  very  effectually  separated  except  in  the  insane 
department,  where  the  inmates  are  to  a  great  extent  confined  in 
cells.  A  man  named  Larsen  committed  suicide  here  within  the 
past  year,  leaving  a  wife  and  4  children  in  the  institution.  The 
reason  of  his  suicide  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  demand  from  the 
overseer  that  he  should  do  work  on  the  place.  An  insane  woman 
died  from  inanition,  refusing  to  take  food. 

Sewerage  is  not  very  good  yet,  but  is  improving  from  year  to 
year.  The  rooms  of  the  paupers  are  fairly  comfortable.  Farm 
comprises  165  acres.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  paupers  was 
$1.30  per  capita  per  week,  including  what  was  raised  on  the  farm. 

J,  T.  Morris,  overseer,  receiving  a  salary  of  $700,  from  which  he 
had  to  pay  a  young  hired  man  $200.  A  hired  girl  is  fur- 
nished by  the  county  at  $2.25  a  A\eek. 

Waupaca  couitty  Poor  House,  Royalton,  visited  June  18. 

At  this  date  there  were  38  inmates,  of  whom  5  were  imbeciles 
and  1  (man)  crazy. 

This  poor-house  was  begun  in  1873,  and  inmates  were  admitted  the 
same  year.  At  that  time  the  farm  was  mostly  covered  with  woods, 
stumps  and  stones,  but  it  has  since  been  changed  to  an  excellent 
piece  of  real  estate.  The  overseer  acts  as  poor  superintendent,  also, 
and  attends  to  the  outside  poor.  The  whole  pauper  expenses  of 
the  county  last  year  were  $4,900. 

The  building  is  an  excellent  one,  for  a  wooden  house,  is  three 
stories  high,  and  of  good  appearance.  The  cellar  is  small.  A 
small  stone  building  in  the  rear,  with  cells,  is  used  for  the  insane. 
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Everything  about  the  premises  is  in  good  order  except  the  kitchen 
sewer,  which  discharges  into  the  hog-yard  and  emits  a  stench 
which  is  neither  pleasant  nor  healthful.  The  stock  has  to  be  wa- 
tered at  the  neighboring  river.  The  rooms  in  the  lower  story  of 
the  main  building  are  13  feet  high.  In  the  next  story  they  are 
about  ten  feet,  and  the  third  story,  8  feet.  Only  the  first  and  sec- 
ond stories  are  at  present  used  by  the  paupers,  and  many  of  the 
rooms  in  the  house  are  unfinished  and  unused.  This  building  is 
heated  by  stoves,  but  the  small  building  for  the  insane  by  a  fur- 
nace. The  cells  in  the  latter  are  furnished  with  closet  seats.  The 
general  privy  is  over  a  vault.  Soil  sandy.  In  general  the  rooms 
are  clean  and  comfortably  furnished,  and  the  dietary  is  that  of  a 
good  farmer's  farrily. 

There  are  4  married  couples  living  together  here,  of  whom  1  cou- 
ple is  still  having  children.  These  last  have  been  here  only  about 
2  months.  Otherwise  the  sexes  seem  to  be  properly  separated.  Of 
the  children,  3  are  between  1  and  2  years,  2  are  3  years  old  and 
under  4,  and  the  others  are  of  the  respective  ages  of  5,  6, 10  and  11 
years.     One  of  the  children  belongs  to  an  imbecile  woman. 

John  Gardinier,  overseer,  receives  $600  for  the  services  of  him- 
self and  wife.  The  salary  was  reduced  from  $800  by  an  economical 
board  of  supervisors  last  year.  A  hired  girl  is  also  furnished  by  the 
county. 

Waushaba  County  has  no  poor-house  and  no  paupers. 

Winnebago  County  Poor-House.    Visited  April  18. 

Number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  the  visit  42,  of  whom  7  were 
children  under  13  years  old. 

The  house  is  a  large  one  and  in  good  condition  throughout.  An 
addition,  begun  in  1875,  has  just  been  completed.  The  cellars  are 
large,  dry  and  airy,  and  the  stories  above  are  warmed  by  two  fur- 
naces.    The  rooms  and  beds  are  quite  neat  and  comfortable. 

Of  the  seven  children,  there  are  only  two  who  are  over  five  years 
old,  one  being  a  weak-minded  boy  of  thirteen,  and  the  other  a  boy 
ten  years  old,  apparently  sound  and  healthy. 

The  sexes  eat  at  separate  table  in  the  same  room.  Their  sitting 
rooms  and  dormitories  are  well  separated  from  each  other. 

At  the  date  of  the  overseer's  annual  report,  November  1,  1877, 
there  were  48  paupers  in  the  house.    Of  the  whole  number  (74) 
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who  had  been  supported  for  any  length  of  time  during  the  year,  li 
persons  were  over  70  years  of  age,  and  12  (5  males  and  7  females) 
were  insane. 

N.  Blake  is  the  overseer  and  is  paid  $600  for  the  services  of  him- 
self and  wife.  He  is  also  furnished  with  provisions,  one  hired  man 
and  one  hired  girl,  4  horses  and  4  cows.  As  he  was  not  at  home 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  of  inspection,  some  important  items  of  in- 
formation were  not  obtained. 

Wood  County  is  not  provided  with  any  arrangement  for  the  care 
of  county  paupers. 


V.    PRIVATE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  benevolent  institutions  established  by  private  corporations 
are  of  great  importance  and  value  to  the  public,  as  the  work  per- 
formed by  them  is  done  more  cheerfully,  more  effectively  and  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  probably  be  accomplished  by  governmental 
machinery.  These  institutions  take  care  .of  the  sick  who  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  when  well,  and  who  would  be  out  of 
place  in  poor-houses.  They  take  charge  of  homeless  children,  for 
whom  they  provide  homes  as  soon  as  practicable;  and  they  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  friendless,  and  put  such  persons  in  a  way  to 
provide  for  themselves  by  the  honest  work  of  their  own  hands. 

Only  one  of  these  institutions  —  the  Milwaukee  Home  for  the 
Friendless  —  received  pecuniary  aid  from  the  state  during  the  past 
year,  but  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  have  been  inspected 
by  members  or  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  have  been  found  ia 
excellent  condition,  and  strictly  engaged  in  their  respective  duties. 

The  following  notes  of  the  work  and  present  condition  of  these 
establishments  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  annual  re- 
ports to  this  board: 

Cadle  Home,  Green  Bay. 

This  institution  was  organized  May  1,  1872,  and  has  real  estate 
valued  at  $5,000,  personal  property  estimated  at  $500,  and  an  in- 
debtedness of  $1,000  on  the  building.  Its  income  from  private 
parties  for  the  support  of  individual  inmates  has  been  $192.30  du- 
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ring  the  year  ending  October  31, 1877,  from  donations  $594.60,  and 
from  all  other  sources  1329.15.  It  has  received  no  appropriations 
under  the  law. 

Its  total  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  $1,162.97,  of  which 
$13.0  5were  for  clothing,  $21.15  for  medicines,  $104.95  for  fuel, 
$46.43  for  furniture,  $150.57  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $203.92 
for  permanent  improvements,  $382.23,  for  subsistence  and  for  sala- 
ries —  matron,  cook  and  nurse  —  $240.72. 

During  the  year  there  were  79  persons  received  into  the  home,* 
which,  added  to  the  number,  26,  present  October  31,  1876,  makes  a 
total  of  105  relieved  during  the  year.     Of  these,  5  died  and  75  were 
discharged.     One  left  without  permission,  1  was  transferred  and  3 
children  were  adopted. 

There  were  17  males  and  31  females  over  16  years  old,  all  hospi- 
tal patients.  Those  under  16  included  23  males  and  27  females,  of 
whom  4  were  hospital  patients.  Of  the  whole  number,  21  were  not 
residents  of  the  county.  James  S.  Baker,  secretary;  J.  D.  Wil- 
liams, treasurer. 

Catholic  Association,  St.  Nazians,  Manitowoc  county. 

The  institution  was  organized  in  1854  and  has  real  estate  valued 
at  $20,000,  including  a  building  worth  $10,000.  Its  personal  prop- 
erty is  valued  at  $3,000,  and  it  has  a  debt  of  $12,000  on  the  real 
estate. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $3,000,  of  which  $625  was  from 
Manitowoc  county,  $100  for  support  of  individuifl  inmates  and  $22 
from  donations  and  voluntary  contributions. 

The  total  expenditures  were  $2,900  of  which  $400  was  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  $700  for  clothing,  $100  for  medicine,  $200 
for  farm  and  barn  expense,  $100  for  furniture,  $480  for  live  stock, 
$25  for  manufacturitjg,  and  $895  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  noth- 
ing for  salaries  and  wages.  Much  of  the  income  is  derived  from  the 
work  of  persons  having  their  homes  in  the  institution.  The  total 
number  of  others  supported  during  the  year  was  95  of  whom  10 
left  without  permision;  23  were  males  over  16,  and  47  were  females 
above  that  age;  10  males  and  25  females  were  children  under  16: 
of  the  whole  number  of  admissions  40  are  not  residents  of  Manito- 
woc county.     Anton  Stoll,  manager. 

Home  fob  thb  Fbiendless,  Milwaukee. 
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Organized  in  1867.    Value  of  real  estato  $8,000;  personal  prop- 
erty, 1500;  building,  $2,500. 

A  statement  by  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  6.  E.  Collins,  shows  the 
financial  status  of  the  institution  to  be  as  follows: 

Recbipts. 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1876 $800  W 

Fire  Buflerers' reserve 1,000  00 

Subscriptions  and  donations 1,504  29 

Board  Youog  Woman's  Home 962  87 

•Laundry 869  95 

Restaurant 199  06 

Thanksgiving  donation I 11  00 

Morning  Light  Missionary  Society 20  00 

Cantata  of  "Esther  " 22168 

Party  at  Liedertafel  Hall 10  50 

Jurors*  and  appraisers*  fees 16  48 

Interest 98  29 

State  appropriation 600  00 

Total 15,648  5» 

DiSBURSEKENTS. 

Groceries  and  vegetables |1 ,866  15 

Printing  and  stamps 23  00 

Meats  and  fish « 728  61 

Matron's  services 500  00 

Servants' hire 227  00 

Services  in  laundry 147  00 

Coal  and  wood 255  70 

Medicines  and  sundries 86  42 

Repairs  and  labor  on  premises 104  28 

Charity  and  assistance  to  inmates 16  29 

Hardware  and  household  goods 118  59 

Insurance 18  75 

gas 29  25 

:ilk 108  20 

Watertax 24  00 

Ice 9  00 

Collector's  services 25  00 

Fire  sufferers' reserve 1,000  00 

Cash  on  hand 366  82 

Total $5,648  5* 


From  the  annual  report  of  Mrs.  William  L.  Dana,  secretary  oi 
the  home,  we  make  the  following  extracts  showing  in  brief  the  na- 
tul-e  and  extent  of  its  work: 

"During  the  first  year  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless  155  were  received 
and  cared  for;  in  this  tenth  year  there  have  been  560.  Of  this  number  56 
were  children,  the  remainder  aged  and  feeble  women,  servants,  widows,  and 
deserted  wives,  representing  every  form  of  destitution  and  desolation.  The 
amount  of  aid  afforded  to  the  various  applicants  Is  not  all  comprehended  in 
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the  actual  shelter  of  the  inmateg.    Working  women  have  been  established  la 
rented  rooms  with  donations  of  furniture,  bedding  and  fuel;  situations  have 
been  obtained  for  servants  from  the  country ;  tickets  procured  for  destitute, 
travelers,  and  five  inmates  have  been  given  for  adoption  in  good  homes. 

"  In  the  two  younger  branches  of  the  institution,  tlie  Toung  Woman's 
Home  and  the  Restaurant,  this  effort  to  assist  the  workers  is  still  further  car- 
ried out.  The  former  was  organized  in  April,  1878,  to  provide  for  young 
women  without  homes  in  the  city,  whose  wages  are  too  limited  to  seccure 
for  them  a  safe  and  comfortable  boarding  place  elsewhere.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  them  is  intended  to  fully  meet,  yet  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  ex- 
pense actually  incurred  for  them.  In  this  way,  while  it  proves  a  genuine 
charity  to  this  most  deserving  class  of  young  women,  it  causes  no  draft  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  This  department  has  never  in 
a  single  Instance  interfered  with  the  original  work;  the  room  occupied  by 
these  boarders  has  never  been  made  the  excuse  for  the  rejection  of  a  Single 
applicant.  The  Restaurant,  established  in  May,  1876,  is  designed  to  be  an  as- 
sistance to  poor  women  whose  daily  labor  and  narrow  .lodgings  render  it 
difficult  for  them  to  prepare  suitable  food  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
A  large  number  have  availed  themselves  pf  this  opportunity  to  procure 
^  wholesome  food  at  moderate  prices. 

Miss  Myrick  has  continued  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Home,  and  has 
brought  to  her  duties  the  same  faithful  oversight,  the  same  energy,  tact  and 
Judgment  which  have  rendered  her  services  valuable  in  the  past  The  Board 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Keeler.  His  untiring 
efforts  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  Home,  and  his  unfailing  in- 
terest in  its  welfare,  will  be  deeply  missed  and  gratefully  remembered." 

Home  op  the  Friendless,  Fond  du  liEc. 

No  report  was  received  from  this  institution  for  the  year  ending 
October  31, 1877,  the  blank  for  that  purpose  having  been  delivered 
to  the  wrong  person  by  a  mistake  in  the  post  office  at  Fond  du  Lao. 
From  the  printed  report  of  the  society  for  the  year  ending  April 
11,  1877,  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

Thirty-nine  persons  received  assistance  at  the  Home  daring  the  past  year, 
fourteen  of  whom  are  inmates  at  the  present  time  —  April  11,  1877.  Several 
have  been  provided  with  means  to  go  to  their  friends  in  different  towns  and 
bounties,  and  five  have  been  sent  out  of  the  state. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good,  and  there  has  been  but 
one  death  during  the  year. 

As  a  rule,  all  have  rendered  what  assistance  they  could  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Eighty.flve  yards  of  carpeting  have  been 
made,  besides  knitting  and  other  work,  amounting  to  $40.48. 

The  money  received  for  board  from  the  inmates  amouunts  to  $98.50. 
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FI17AKCIAL  BKPOBT. 

(^ash  received  from  treasurer  $475  46 

<^ash  received  from  secretary 684  06 

Bank  interest  on  deposit 9  63 

Total $1.119  14 

Dae  bills  received  to  the  amount  of 128  62 

DIBBUBBMENTS  IN  CABH. 

Matron*s  wages , $159  85 

Servant's  wages 108  25 

Printing 25  60 

Fuel 114  78 

Groceries 247  49 

Flour 75  07 

Meat 45  85 

Stoves 15  65 

Dry  ^ods  and  shoes 16  16 

Medicine  and  burial  expenses 11  80 

Sending  inmates  to  friends 14  75 

Supplies  furnished  by  matron,  and  sundries 02  76 

Expended |923  01 

Cashin  treasury |196  13 


The  officers  for  1877  are  Mrs,  W.  H.  Hiner,  President;  Mrs.  E. 
C.  FreticL,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Smith,  Secretary;  Mrs.  Dr. 
Walker,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jones,  Matron. 

Industrial  School,  Milwaukee. 

Organized  April  14,  1875.  No  real  estate  belongs  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  value  of  its  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1877,  were  $4,640.24 
of  which  12,579.17  was  appropriated  by  county  boards,  $1,937.09 
was  furnished  by  voluntary  contributions,  $102.18  for  support  of 
individual  children,  and  $10.13  from  al[  other  sources,  exclusive  of 
a  balance  of  $12.17  from  last  year. 

The  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Adsit,  makes  the  following  report  of  the 
the  disbursements  of  the  year,  with  the  additional  statement  that 
the  portion  of  the  aggregate  in  excess  of  about  $3500  was  used  to 
pay  bills  incurred  during  the  previous  year. 

Renl~15  months |812  50 

Matron's  salary — 15  months 525  00 

Assistant's  salary 116  00 

Teachers 369  60 

Cooks 150  00 

Wood  and  coal 145  12 

Meatsand  fish 198  57 

Milk 161  68 
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Groceries,  flour  and  vegetables 970  61 

Hardware,  dry  goods,  etc 450  06 

House.furuishiDg  go<Hls 137  93 

Water  service * 13  00 

Plumbing 75 

Gas  and  coal * ,..  17  70 

Medicine • 80 

Carriage  hire 1  50 

Stationery  and  printing 98  83 
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From  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Johnson,  we  make 
the  following  extract: 

In  reviewing  our  work  for  the  past  year,  we  find  mUch  to  encourage  us. 
Even  our  financial  condition  is  better  than  it  was  one  year  ago.  At  the  close 
of  last  year  we  found  that,  aside  from  our  permanent  investment  of  |1,500,  we 
had  but  112.17  In  the  bank.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year  have  been  |4|640.- 
74;  disbursements,  14,209  26;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  bank  of  $443.65.  Of 
this  whole  sum  but  $533.70  has  been  collected  by  solicitation  from  house  to 
house.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  continued  financial  depression,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases,  some  localities  having  been  left  entirely 
un visited.  We  have  still  $823 .56  due  from  the  counties  for  the  board  of  in- 
mates, which  we  hope  soon  to  collect,  while  our  permanent  flmd  still  remains 
unto^lched. 

Our  receipts  from  entertainments  for  the  year  have  been  only  $792.84,  which 
is  about  one-third  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  managers  being  averse  to 
coming  before  the  public  in  that  way  any  oftener  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

We  find  that  in  our  financial  matters  we  have  learned  wisdom  by  expert- 
ence.  The  improvement  adopted  by  the  house  furnishing  And  supply  com- 
mittees,  whereby  the  purchasing  was  done  by  one  of  their  number,  has 
materially  lessened  the  expenses. 

Our  working  force  is  much  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  an  assistant  matron.  It  was,  however,  found 
necessary  to  employ  a  resident  teacher.  Tlie  departure  of  Miss  Edith  Merrl- 
am,  the  competent  and  faithful  day  teacher,  to  make  room  for  this  experi- 
ment,  was  deeply  regretted. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Mortimer,  who  occupied  the  place  of  chairman 
of  the  school  committee,  and  formerly  the  office  of  vice-president,  the  school 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  and  efficient  workers.  Her  co-laborers  real- 
ize more  and  more  what  a  strong  helper,  wise  counselor  and  faithful  friend 
they  have  lost  Owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  death,  much  in- 
teresting  information  has  not  oeen  discovered. 

A  short  time  since  the  Kindergarten  system  was  introduced  into  the  school 
Prof  and  Mrs.  Hailmann  kindly  volunteering  their  services  gratuitously. 

There  are  at  present  thirty -four  children  In  the  school.  Since  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  twenty  have  been  received;  of  this  number  seventeen  have 
been  committed  by  the  courts,  from  the  following  counties :    Milwaukee,  11 
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Dane,  8;  Calnmet,  1;  Winnebago,  1;  Iowa,  1.  The  remaining  number  are 
charity  pupils.  The  whole  number  of  children  received  since  the  organiza- 
tion  has  been  114;  the  average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  88. 
Sixteen  children  have  been  found  homes  during  the  year;  two  adopted,  three 
apprenticed  as  domestics,  and  eleven  serving  the  trial  term  of  three  months 
previous  to  apprenticeship. 

Our  greatest.hindrance  is  the  lack  of  suitable  buildings.  Until  this  mat- 
ter is  remedied  we  cannot  carry  out  fully  our  system  of  reform  and  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  culture  which  is  the  ideal  we  are  straining  to  attain; 
but  we  look  forward,  hopefully,  knowing  that  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves. 

The  children,  with  but  three  exceptions,  have  become  contented  and  happy 
after  being  in  the  school  a  short  time.  Our  facilities  for  restraint  are  physi- 
cally very  feeble,  as  we  depend  more  upon  the  force  of  kindness  than  upon 
the  bolls  and  bars.  We  have  had  but  two  escapes,  one  of  them  a  young  girl 
laboring  under  mental  aberration. 

The  domestic  work  of  the  instltuion  has  been  done  by  the  inmates,  under 
the  direction  of  the  matron.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  i^arments 
have  been  made,  nine  quilts  and  eighty-three  yards  of  rag  carpeting;  added 
to  this  is  fancy  and  other  work.  Idleness  is  not  allowed,  even  the  little  boys 
knitting  their  own  stockings.  Mrs.  Utz  has  devoted  half  an  hour  to  teaching 
the  little  ones  to  knit  during  the  two  years  past.  Some  of  the  work  done  by 
the  children  was  awarded  premiums  at  the  State  Fair.  A  worsted  goods 
manufacturer  in  this  city  employs  several  of  the  elder  girls. 

The  general  good  health  of  the  children  is  a  matter  for  gratification. 

The  school  is  performing  a  work,  the  value  of  which  is  almost 
inestimable,  especially  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  situated,  and 
we  heartily  indose  the  following  remarks  of  the  president,  Mrs.  W. 
P.  Lynde,  in  her  annual  address.     She  says: 

"  A  momentary  glance  at  the  past  shows  how,  with  hands  empty  of  every- 
thing but  skill  to  do  what  our  hearts  prompted,  and  our  judgment  approved, 
we  set  out  to  establish  a  home  school  for  the  neglected  outcast  girls  and  little 
boys  of  our  state.  *  With  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass  in '  our  '  purses,' 
with  no  political  aspirations,  nor  personal  ambitions,  but  moved  by  that 
which  our  eyes  saw  and  our  ears  heard  of  want,  and  vice,  and  crime,  rely  log 
upon  contributions  solicited  from  the  public,  we  began  this  work,  in  faith 
mingled  with  fears,  with  courage,  but  many  misgivings,  but  with  hopes  that 
have  been  more  than  realized.  We  bullded  better  than  we  knew.  We  have 
proven  tlie  possibility  of  domg  that  which  we  feared  could  not  be  done. 
Public  sentiment  in  sympathy  with  our  purposes,  approved  and  sustained  our 
plans  and  methods;  hence  came  legislation  authorizing  us  to  carry  them  out. 
The  decisions  of  the  court  have  affirmed  the  solidity  of  such  legislation,  the 
chief  justice  adding,  ^  These  statutes  reflect  honor  upon  the  legislative  bodies 
which  passed  them,  and  upon  the  state.*    He  says  in  his  opinion  upon  this 
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case:  'We  have  already  given  reasons  for  calling  the  statute  humane,  but 
there  is  another  worthy  of  notice  as  showing  the  considerate  and  benevolent 
spirit  in  which  it  was  framed.  Women  alone,  or  women  and  men,  but  not 
men  alone,  may  incorporate  themselves  under  the  statute.  Thus  no  Indus- 
trial School  can  be  without  the  sex  which  is  by  nature  best  qualified  for  the 
nurture  of  children.  Such  charities  are  best  committed  to  wpmen  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  in  such  lies  the  truest  and  noblest  scope  for  the  public  activi- 
ties of  women,  in  the  time  which  they  can  spare  from  their  primary  domestic 
duties.  Such  a  statute,  so  framed  and  so  guarded,  is  not  an  arbitrary  assump- 
tion  of  meddlesome  authority  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  proper  function  of 
legislation,  but  is  evidence  that  public  charity  is  here  losing  the  offensive 
and  oppressive  character  sometimes  attributed  to  it.** 

Milwaukee  Orphan  Asylum.  Established  in  1850.  Value  of 
real  estate,  $15,000,  including  buildings,  valued  at  |10,000.  The 
value  of  the  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $l,OoO.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877  were  $5,811.88,  of  which 
•$527  was  paid  for  the  support  of  individual  inmates,  and  $5,284.88 
was  received  from  donations  and  voluntary  contributions,  including 
A  gift  of  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Jane  Redfield,  of  Burnett. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1877, 
were  $4,888.33,  of  which  $356  was  paid  for  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion, $783.90  fer  clothing,  $311.83  for  fuel,  $1,678.41  for  subsist- 
ence, and  $1,126  for  salaries  and  wages. 

Thirty  orphans  have  been  received  durins^  the  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31,  1877,  making  the  total  number  supported  during  the  year, 
:86.  Twenty-two  of  these  were  returned  to  friends,  twelve  sent 
out  for  adoption,  and  one  transferred.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
Asylum  941  orphans  have  been  cared  for  here.  The  ages  of  those 
received  during  the  year  ending  December  1,  1877,  were :  2,  14 
years  of  age;  1,  13 years;  12,  10  years;  10,  9  years;  9,  8  years;  11,  7 
years;  12,  6  years;  8,  5  years;  7,  4  years;  6,  3  years;  8,  2  years. 

Parentage  —  German,  36;  American,  33;  English,  8;  Scotch,  2; 
Irish,  3;  Swede.  3;  Dane,  1. 

The  following  extract  from  the  matron's  report  shows  that  indus- 
trial education  is  not  neglected  in  the  asylum: 

"  The  boys  and  girls  help  as  much  as  such  young  children  can  about  our 
■domestic  work,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  have  knit  80  pairs  of  stockings, 
pieced  1  quilt ;  sewed  ,carpet-rag8,  say  40  yards ;  and  some  of  the  girls  did 
considerable  mending.  They  knit  and  sew  one  honr  each  day  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  the  boys,  do   their  work  very  nicely.    They  and  their 
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teacher,  Miss  West,  enjoy  that  hour  together,  and  some  of  them  want  the  time 
prolonged. 

'*Work  done  by  the  managers:  Boy*9  Jackets,  28;  pants,  11;  shirts,  67; 
drawers,  62;  chemises,  61;  underwaists,  19;  skirts,  17;  dresses,  67;  aprons, 
112;  hoods,  6;  pillow-cases,  43;  sheets,  71;  bedquilts,  quilted,  8;  bed^om- 
forters,  14. 

*'  Work  done  by  the  assistant  matron  —  Boy*s  Jackets,  41 ;  pants,  04;  dresses^ 
13 ;  aprons,  3. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  First  Direct- 
ress, Mrs.  G  Shepard;  Second  Directress,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Sherman;  Third 
Directress,  Mrs.  E.  Ladue;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Dyke;  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Wm.  Pitt  Lynde;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  H. 
Booth. 

St.  Aemilianus  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Francis. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1846,  and  possesses  real  estate 
worth  $9,500  of  which  the  buildings  are  estimated  at  f9,000.  The 
value  of  its  personal  property  is  estimated  at  $500.  Indebtedness, 
$6,200.  Total  receipts  for  year  ending  October  31, 1877,  $7,783.67, 
of  which  $3,783.67  were  from  voluntary  contributions  and  $180  for 
the  support  of  individuals. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $7,745.57,  of  which  $300 
was  paid  for  amusement  and  instruction,  $1,200  for  clothing, 
$160.55  for  medicines,  $192.79  for  farm  and  barn  expense,  $  77.70 
or  furniture,  $116  for  live  stock,  $600  for  manager^s  expen  ses  and 
salaries,  $179.12  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $299.35  for  improve- 
ments, and  $3,900  for  subsistence. 

The  total  number  supported  during  the  year  was  123,  of  whom  27 
were  received  during  the  year.  Of  the  whole  number  3  died,  5 
were  adopted  and  12  bound  out  to  service.  Twenty-seven  were 
residents  of  other  counties. 

St.  Ltjkk's  Hospital,  Racine. 

Organized  1871.  Value  of  real  estate  $7,400,  including  the 
building  valued  at  $5,500.  The  value  of  the  personal  property  is 
estimated  at  $800. 

The  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ending  October  18> 
1877,  were  $1,625.06,  of  which  $726.22  was  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions, $50  for  support  of  individuals,  $60  from  the  city  for  sup- 
port of  patients,  $55  from  boards  of  supervisors,  and  $274.80  bal- 
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ance  from  last  year.  The  total  expenditures  were  $1,494.05, 
$418.03  being  for  permanent  improvements,  $445.64  for  subsistence, 
$480  for  salaries  and  wages  and  $149.38  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
One  patient  was  present  Oct.  18,  1876,  and  28  were  received 
during  the  year  ensuing,  of  whom  1  died  and  the  rest  were  dis- 
charged. The  secretary  adds  the  following  paragraph  to  his  re-, 
port  to  this  board. 

There  is  a  necessary  expenditure  of  $40  per  month  ($480  per  year)  to  the 
steward  for  the  care  of  the  institution,  property,  etc.  Then  $4  per  week  is 
paid  for  the  care  and  support  of  every  inmate,  the  steward  furnishing 
everything,  including  fuel,  lights,  food  and  nurses,  except  medicine  and 
medical  Attendance,  which  are  given  hy  the  physician  gratuitously.  We  are 
weekly  refusing  admission  to  applicants  simply  because  we  prefer  to  have 
our  income  (which  is  principally  from  voluntary  contributions)  equal  our 
expenditures  at  the  end  of  every  year.  If  we  were  certain  of  a  larger  in- 
come, we  could  care*  for  four  times  the  number  of  inmates,  and  at  a  much 
reduced  expense,  per  capita.  The  item  of  1419.08  for  permanent  improve- 
ments was  solicited  for  that  object.  The  new  building  was  paid  for  from 
bonds  raised  by  direct  solicitation.    For  the  annual  support,  we  look  to  the 

volunatry  contributions. 

.J.  G.  Meachem,  Jr., 

Secretary, 

St.  Rose  and  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylums,  Milwaukee. 

These  are  two  institutions  under  the  management  of  the  same 
board  of  trustees  and  general  direction,  and  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  each  other.  The  St.  Joseph's  asylum  is  for 
the  youngest  class  of  orphan  girls,  who  are  transferred  to  the  St. 
Rose  as  they  become  large  enough.  Only  girls  are  received  into 
either  institution. 

The  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  not  reported. 
The  receipts  of  the  asylums  for  the  year  ending  December  9,  1877, 
were  $7,666.94,  of  which  $1,247.43  were  from  voluntary  contribn- 
ions,  and  the  other  sources  are  not  stated. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $11,000,  of  which  $1,625.08 
was  for  clothing,  $103.89  for  drugs  and  medicines,  $606.26  for  fuel, 
$373,16  for  permanent  improvements,  $5,862.44  for  subsistence, 
$165  for  wages  and  $2,364.17  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

On  December  9,  1876,  there  were  160  orphans  in  the  institutions, 
and  35  were  received  and  34  discharged  during  the  year. 

Of  the  whole  number   supported  during  the  year,  8  were  from 
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Dane  county,  2  each  from  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Liic,  Racine,  Wal-* 
worth,  Washington,  Wood,  Vernon  and  Kenosha  counties;  5  from 
Dodge  county,  3  from  Trempealeau  county  and  1  each  from  Rock 
and  Ozaukee  counties.  About  19  are  transients  from  other  states. 
£.  O^Neill,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Milwaukee. 

This  institution  was  not  visited,  nor  was  a  report  received  from 
its  managers  during  the  past  year. 

Its  valuable  work  is  well  known^  however,  and  highly  esteemed. 
It  grew  out  of  a  small  ho^ital  established  in  1848  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera,  by  certain  sisters  of  charity  of  the  commun- 
ity of  St.  Joseph's.  In  1857  three  acres  oi  land  were  conveyed  to 
the  sisters  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  1857  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  corporation  under  the  laws,  having  provided  a 
hospital  building.  The  hospital  is  partially  supported  by  paying 
patients,  but  also  obtains  assistance  from  voluntary  contributions  of 
individuals  and  of  the  public  through  its  representatives. 

Taylob  Oephan  Asylum,  Racine. 

This  institution  was  visited  November  20,  but  no  annual  report 
has  been  received. 

The  asylum  was  incorporated  in  1867,  when  40  acres  of  land  were 
bought  and  the  erection  of  a  building  was  commenced.  It  was  op- 
ened for  the  reception  of  children  July  16,  1872,  and  has  been  in 
successful  operation'since.  Its  income  is  derived  from  the  interest 
of  its  endowment  fund,  which  amounted,  in  1875,  to  |132,354.2'0, 
and  has  been  found  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

Orphans  are  here  kept  in  comfort  and  taught  the  rudiments  of  a 
good  English  education  and  of  industry. 


VI.    SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  State   Board  of  Charities  and  Reform, 
have  been  published  in  several  of  the  preceding  reports  of  the  board 
including  that  of  last  year,  since  which  publication  there  has  been^ 
no  change  in  the  laws,  and  they  are  therefore  omitted  here.     The 
following  are 
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THE  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  BOABD, 

as  amended  at  the  meeting  of  "July  17, 1877: 

MSBTINOS. 

Section  1.  The  board  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
in  the  city  of  Madison  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  at  7  o'clock 
P.M. 

ANKUAL   AND  QUABTEBLT  MEETINGS. 

The  meeting  in  April  shall  be  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  time 
the  annual  election  of  officers  shall  take  place.  Other  regular  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  July,  October  and  Jan- 
uary, at  such  place  as  the  president  may  direct. 

QUOBUM. 

.  Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  but  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

EXTBA    MEETINGS. 

Secttion  2.  Extra  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  direct  by  resolution. 

SPECIAL  MEETINGS. 

Special  meetings  of  the  board  can  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  re- 
quest of  two  members,  filed  by  the  secretary,  stating  the  object  for 
which  the  meeting  is  wanted.  Upon  receiving  such  request,  the 
secretary  shall  immediately  notify  all  the  members  of  the  board  of 
the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting. 

OBDEB  OF  BUSINESS. 

Section  3.  At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board  the  following 
shall  be  the  order  of  business: 

First, — Reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  all  previous 
meetings  that  have  not  been  read  and  approved. 
Second* — Reports  of  officers. 
Third, — Reports  of  committees. 
Fourth. — Communications. 
Fifth, — Business  lying  over. 
Sixth. — rMiscellaneous  business. 

18  —  C.  &  R  [Doc.  14.] 
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At  special  meetings,  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  has  been 
called  shall,  have  precedence  of  all  others;  and  no  other  business 
than  that  for  which  the  meeting  has  been  called  shall  be  transacted 
at  a  special  meeting  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Section  4.  The  officers  of  the  board  shall  consist  of  a  president, 
yice  president  and  secretary.  The  president  and  vice  president 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April  of  each  year.  The 
secretary  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  and  shall 
serve  for  the  term  of  three  years.  All  officers  shall  serve  until  their 
Biiecessors  are  elected,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

Section  5.  The  president  shall  discbarge  the  duties  usually  de- 
volving upon  the  office.  It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  prepare  quar- 
terly the  warrant  required  to  draw  .the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  as  required  by  section  14  of  the  organic  act,  and  to  make  the 
sworn  statement  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  in  order  to 
procure  from  the  state  treasurer  the  amount  expended  by  the  board, 
as  a  board,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  as  required 
by  section  14  of  the  organic  act.  In  absence  of  the  president,  the 
vice  president  shall  act  in  his  place  in  all  respects. 

DUTIES  OF  THE   SECRETARY. 

The  secretary  shall  have  an  office  in  the  city  of  Madison,  where 
the  books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  office  shall  always  be  kept, 
and  where  they  shall  always  be  accessible  to  the  board,  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof. 

He  shall  be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  board,  keep  correct 
records  of  their  proceedings,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usu- 
ally devolve  upon  the  office.  He  shall  also  perform  such  other  du* 
ties  as  the  board  shall  require  of  him  by  resolution  or  otherwise. 

VISITING   PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Section  7.  The  charitable  and  penal  institutions  supported  by 
the  state,  viz.: 

Hospital  for  Insane  at  Madison. 
Hospital  for  Insane  at  Oshkosh. 
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Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville. 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Delavan. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha. 
State  Prison  at  Waupun.    And  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Milwaukee. 

Shall  be  visited  at  least  quarterly  by  one  or  more  members,  and 
once  by  the  entire  board.  Whenever  practicable,  the  secretary 
shall  accompany  the  members  in  their  quarterly  visits. 

VISITS  TO  J1.ILS  1.ND  POOB-HOUSES. 

Section  8.  Visits  shall  be  made  to  the  jails,  pocr-houses  and 
county  prisons  in  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  if  possible,  so 
that  each  one  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  in  each  year.  These 
visits  to  be  made,  whenever  practicable,  by  one  member  and  the 
secretary. 

PBBSIDBNT  TO   SUPERINTEND  PLAN   OF  VISITATION. 

The  president  shall  superintend  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  vis* 
itation,  assigning  to  the  secretary  and  members  such  a  division  of 
the  work  as  he  may  judge  best;  and  in  making  his  appointments  he 
shall  give  the  members  as  early  notice  as  possible,  and  in  case  a  mem- 
ber finds  it  impossible  to  perform  the  work  at  the  time  indicated 
by  the  president,  he  shall  immediately  inform  him  of  the  fact. 

INPOKMATION  TO   BE   GITEN. 

Section  9.  Whenever  any  immediate  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition, or  change  in  the  management  of  any  institution  shall  seem 
to  be  necessary,  the  secretary  or  the  president  shall  communicate 
the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  parties  having  charge  of  such  institu- 
tion. All  such  communications  to  be  in  writing,  and  a  copy  there- 
of put  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office.  When  the  secretary,  or  any 
individual  member  of  the  board  visits  one  of  the  public  institutions 
of  the  state,  or  one  of  the  poor-houses,  jails,  or  prisons  of  any 
county,  he  shall  be  understood  as  representing  the  entire  board, 
and  shall  possess  all  the  right  to  make  examinations  and  demand 
information  that  is  conferred  upon  the  board  by  law. 

ACCOUNTS. 

Section  10.    All  bills  foi;  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  in- 
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curred  by  the  board  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  original  act,  and  all  bills  for  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  members  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  secretary,  shall  be 
laid  before  the  board  for  their  approval,  before  they  are  presented 
to^;he  secretary  of  state  for  payment,  and  a  record  of  the  same  shall 
be  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  board. 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

In  accordance  with  our  general  plan  of  bringing  all  expenditures 
mentioned  in  this  report  to  the  basis  of  the  report  of  the  state  treas* 
urer,  we  present  the  following  statement  of  disbursements  from 
the  treasury  on  account  of  expenses  of  this  board,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1877: 

A.  E.  Elmore,  member  of  board,  expenses 1150  53 

H.  H.  Giles do do do 164  24 

C. H. Ha8kin8....do... .....do do 48  40 

W.  W.  Reed  '....do..... ...do do 131  17 

H.  C.  Tilton do do do 259  13 

T.  W.Haight,  secretary  of  board,  salary 1,500  00 

T.  W.  Halj^ht,  secretary  of  board,  expenses 412  66 

A.  E.  Elmore,  Racine  county  poor-house  investigation 86  85 

C.  H.  Hasktns. .  .do. . .  .do do do 24  60 

W.  W.  Reed.  ...do.   ..do, do do 26  88 

n.  C.  Tilton..      do.... do do do 110  85 

T.  W.  Haight do do ..do do 16  20 

A.  E.  Elmore,  expenses  attending  Northern  Pris.  Cong 85  00 

0.  S.  Hoyt,  proceedings  Saratoga  Conference 41  00 

H.  H.  Giles,  Racine  county  poorhouse  investigation 60  58 

Total 18,056  58 


It  is  proper  to  say  in  this  connection,  that  all  the  expenses  of 
the  poor-house  investigation,  and  many  of  the  other  items,  repre- 
sent expenditures  made  by  members  of  the  board  during  the  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  of  1876,  and  were  reported  in  our  volume  of 
that  year. 
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NOTE  RELATING  TO  CHRONIC  INSANE. 

In  the  article  on  the  chronic  insane,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report,  an  error  was  made  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  Wil- 
lard  asylum,  into  which  we  were  led  by  a  tabular  statement  in  the 
consolidated  New  York  reports.  A  foot  note  to  the  table  in  ques- 
tion, overlooked  by  us  at  first,  explains  that  certain  items  are  omit- 
ted in  obtaining  the  figures  of  $2.85  per  capita  of  expenses  in  the 
asylum,  and  that  when  those  items  are  included  the  total  weekly 
cost  per  capita  becomes  $3.20.  Upon  this  basis  of  comparison  the 
annual  saving  of  the  asylum  plan  over  the  cost  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  Wisconsin  estimates  would  be  only  about  $50,000  a  year 
instead  of  about  180,000.  As  the  Rhode  Island  asylum  takes  care 
of  its  chronics  for  a  little  more  than  $2  per  week,  however,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  figures  given  by  us  as  representing  the  proba- 
ble saving  to  the  state  are  any  too  large.  Indeled  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  raising  any  expectations  which  might  fail  in  the  reali- 
zation, in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  we  believe  that  our  opinions, 
as  expressed  in  the  article,  are  reasonable  and  moderate,  and 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  probability. 


CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES. 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  board  and  Rev. 
H.  C.  Tilton  were  delegated  to  attend  the  conference  of  state  boards 
of  charities,  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  American  So- 
cial Science  Association,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September  6-6,  1877, 
The  president  made  the  following  report,  Mr.  Tilton  beiDg  unable 
to  participate  in  the  same  on  account  of  illness: 

To  the  IState  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform: 

The  Conference  of  Charities  at  Saratoga,  held  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  yet  taken 
place,  and  many  papers  of  great  value  were  submitted.  The  first 
session  began  at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th  of  September. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  of  arrangements,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hojt,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities,  who  announced  that,  owing  to  ill- 
nesSf  Governor  Robinson  of  New  York  was  prevented  from  being 
present  and  presiding.  On  motion,  the  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Prujn, 
president  of  the  state  board  of  charities  of  New  York,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  gave  a  short  address,  mainly  descriptive  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  his  state. 

A  business  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  attendance  ia 
this  conference,  the  order  of  business,  and  the  standing  commit- 
tees for  next  year,  and,  after  due  deliberation,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing: 

BBPOBT   OF   BUSINESS   COMMITTEE. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  nine  state  boards  or  commissions 
charged  with  the  general  oversight  of  charitable  work  in  the  states  where 
they  exist.    These  boards,  named  in  the  order  of  seniority,  are : 

1.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  State  Charities,  established  in  1863. 

2.  The  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  established  in  1867. 

8.  The  Ohio  Board  of  State  Charities,  established  in  1867;  reorganized  in 
1876.  • 

4.  The  Rhode  Island  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections,  established 
in  1869. 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  estab* 
lished  in  1869. 

6.  The  Illinois  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities,  estab* 
lished  in  1869. 

7.  The  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  established  in  1871. 

8.  The  Michigan  Board  of  State  Commissioners  for  the  supervision  of  the 
penal,  pauper,  and  reformatory  institutions,  established  in  1871. 

9.  The  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Charities,  established  in  1878. 

A  special  organization  has  existed  as  a  state  board  in  New  York  since 
1847  —  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration. 
The  present  officers  and  members  of  the  state  boards  are  as  follows; 

Rhode  IsLAin>.    (Term  of  office,  six  years.) 

George  I.  Chace,  Providence,  chairman ;  William  W.  Chapin,  Providence, 
secretary;  James  M.  Pendleton,  Westerly;  Thomas  Coggshail,  Newport; 
William  H.  Hopkins,  Providence;  Job  Eenyon,  River  Point;  Allen  C. 
Mathewson,  Barrington;  Alfl*ed  B.  Chadsey,  Wickford;  Stephen  R.  Weeden, 
Providence. 

Pennsylvania.    (Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

G.Dawson  Coleman,  Lebanon  county,  president;  Heister  Clymer,  Berks 
county;  William  Bakewell,  Pittsburg;  A.  C.  Noyes,  Clinton  county;  George 
Bullock,  Montgomery  county;  Francis  Wells,  Philadelphia;   Mahlon  H. 
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DickinsoD,  Philadelphia;  Diller  Luther,  M.  D.,  Reading,  secretary;  Andrew 
J.  Ourt,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  statistician. 

Illikois.    (Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

G.  8.  Robinson,  Sycamore,  President;  J.C.  Corbus,  Mendota;  J.  M.  Gould, 
Moline;  J.  N.  McCord,  Vandalia;  W.  A.  Grinshaw,  Pittsfleld;  Rev.  Fred.  H- 
Wines,  Springfield,  secretary, 

"Wisconsin.    (Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

Andrew  (E.  Elmore,  Fort  Howard,  president;  William  W.  Reed,  M.  D., 
Jefferson,  yice-president ;  Hiram  H.  Giles,  Madison;  Rev.  H.  C.  Tllton, 
Janesville:  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Milwaukee;  T.  W.  Hai^ht,  Madison,  secre- 
tary. 

Michigan.    (Term  of  office,  six  years.) 

Charles  I.Walker,  Detroit,  chairman;  Charles  M.  Croswell,  governor,  «b 
■offlcio  member,  Adrian ;  M.  S.  Crosby,  Grand  Rapids ;  Uzziel  Putnam,  Poka- 
gon ;  Rev.  George  O.  Gillespie,  Grand  Rapids ;  Henry  W.  Lord,  Detroit,  sec- 
retary. 

€ONNBCTicuT.    (Term  of  office,  five  years.) 

Benjamin  Stark,  New  London,  chairman;  Samuel  F.  Jones,  Hartford;  Dr. 
H.  W.  Buel,  Litchfield;  Mrs.  Jennie  P.  Hoyt,  Stamford;  and  Miss  Lucy 
Alsop,  Middleton. 

Six  of  these  State  Boards  of  Charities  were  represented  in  the  Conference, 
as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  by  Charles  F.  Donnelly. 

Kew  York,  by  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  attorney-general,  av^^m?  member; 
John  y.  ]j.  Pruyn,  president;  W.  P.  Letch  worth.  Vice-president;  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Lowell,  Edward  W.  Foster,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  C.  DeVereuz,  and  Dr. 
Charles  8.  Hoyt,  secretary. 

Rhode  Island,  by  George  X.  Chace,  chairman,  and  Thomas  Coggshall. 

Illinois,  by  J.  N.  McCord. 

Wisconsin,  by  A.  E.  Elmore,  chairman,  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Tilton. 

Michigan,  by  Henry  W.  Lord,  secretary. 

Other  delegates,  representing  kindred  boards,  associations  and  associations, 
were  also  present. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  order  of  business  set  forth  in  the  printed 
programme  of  this  conference  be  followed,  except  when  changed  by  special 
vote  of  the  conference.  For  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  same  number  of  committees  as  at  present,  but  with  many  changes 
of  membership,  as  follows: 

1.  A  committee  on  Insanity,  for  which  we  would  recommend  Dr.  J.  S« 
Conrad,  Catonsville,  Md.;  Dr.  Diller  Luther,  Reading,  Penn.;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Reed,  Jefferson,  Wis. ;  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  111. ;  Dr.  Pliny  Earle, 
Northampton,  Mass.;  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

d.  A  committee  on  Public  Buildings  for  the  Depependent  Classes,  for 
which  we  would  recommend  Dr.  W.  Wylle,  New  York;  H.  H.  Giles,  Madi« 
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son,  Wis.;  J.  N.  McCord,  Yaodalia,  III.;  F.  B.  Banboni,  Concord,  Mass.; 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  New  York. 

8.  A  committee  on  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children,  for  which  we 
would  recommend  Rev.  H.  0.  Tilton,  Janesville,  Wis.;  William  P.  Letch- 
wortb,  Portageyille,  K.  Y.;  William  A.  Bacon,  St.  Louis;  Charles  L.  Brace, 
New  York ;  Thomas  Coggshall,  Newport,  R  I. 

4.  A  committee  on  Penal  and  Prison  Discipline,  for  which  we  would* recom- 
mend Z.  B.  Brockway,  Elmira,  N.  Y.; Bev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Key.  J.  L.  Milligan,  Pittsburg,  Penn.;  Joseph  Perkins,  Cleveland,  O.;  Chaa. 
H.  Haskins,  Milwaukee;  Thomas  S.  Wilkinson,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Francis 
Wayland,  New  Haven,  Ct 

6.  A  committee  on  Statistics  and  Legislation,  for  which  we  would  recom- 
mend Dr.  A.  J.  Ourt,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Charles  S.  Hoyt,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Charles  D.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  A..G.  Byers,  Columbus,  O.;  Charles 
F.  Coffin,  Richmond,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  T. 
W.  Haight,  Madison,  Wis. 

6.  A  committee  on  Medical  Charities*  for  which  we  would  recommend 

Howard  Potter,  New  York;  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Charles  L 

Walker,  Detroit;  Dr.  8.  Weir  Mitchell,  Philadelphia;  Murray  Shipley,  Cio^ 

cinnati ;  Dr.  Henry  B.  Wheelwright,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Henry  £.  Peliew,  New 

York. 

(Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

F.  B.  SAIfTBO&K, 

A.  E.  Elmore, 
George  I.  Chace, 
Hbnrt  W.  Lord, 

Btuinea  Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  several  committees  named  were 
appointed,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  add  to  the  number  of 
members. 

The  chairmen  of  the  state  boards  were  called  upqn  to  report  con- 
cerning the  public  charities  of  their  respective  states.  We  give 
the  response  of  Wisconsin  in  full,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Elmore: 

"  Wisconsin  had  a  population  in  1840  of  80,945 ;  in  1850,  of  305,891 ;  in  1800* 
of  775,881 ;  in  1870,  of  1,054,670,  and  in  1875,  of  1,286,729.  As  a  state,  Wis- 
consin was  twenty-nine  years  old  on  the  fifth  of  last  June,  and  since  1850,  has 
expended  for  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  $6,000,000.  Wisconsin  has 
two  insane  hospitals ;  the  Wisconsin  Hospital,  located  at  Madison,  had,  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  1877,  876  patients ;  the  Northern  Hospital  at  Oshkosh 
had  on  that  day  554  patients.  The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  located  at  Janesville,  has  completed  Its  new  buildings,  in  the 
place  of  those  burned,  at  a  cost  of  $160,000,  and  had,  in  1876,  an  average  of 
sixty  pupils.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Delavan, 
had  last  3  ear  an  average  of  145  pupils.    The  Industrial  School  lor  Boys  at 
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"Waukesba,  bad  on  the  first  of  August  last,  8((1  pupils.  The  State  Prison  is 
located  at  Waupun.  The  first  appropriation  for  its  erection  was  made  in 
1861,  and  a  main  building  and  one  wing  were  completed  soon  after.  In  1871 
an  additional  wing  was  built,  but  our  numbers  have  been  so  few  that  it  has 
never  been  used  as  a  prison.  In  1871  there  were  confined  therein  an  average 
of  203  convicts;  in  1872,  201;  in  1873, 180;  in  1874,208;  in  1875,240;  in  1876, 
261 ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  August  last,  282.  Besides  the  state  prison,  there 
is  in  Milwaukee  county,  a  house  of  correction,  where  all  classes  of  criminals 
may  be  sent.  On  the  first  of  August  there  were  confined  therein  107  persons, 
most  of  them  for  short  terms  of  from  five  to  thirty  days;  one  was  received  on 
that  day  sentenced  for  ten  years  for  arson.  Of  this  number,  88  would  have 
been  sent  to  state  prison  had  there  been  no  house  of  correction,  and  this,  added 
to  the  number  in  the  state  prison,  makes  a  total  of  820  convicts.  Compared 
with  adjoining  states,  Wisconsin  has  less  than  one-half  as  many  criminals  in 
confinement  accordins:  to  her  population,  and  if  justice  is  as  rigorously  ad: 
ministered  within  her  borders  as  among  her  neighbors,  she  must  have  a  bet- 
ter people.     ' 

**  The  State  Board  of  Charities  are  having  a  great  deal  of  work  done  this 
year.  Of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  state,  more  than  fifty  have  been  visited, 
and  their  jails  and  poor-houses  thoroughly  examined.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  every  county  will  have  been  visited  at  least  once,  and  many  of  them 
several  times.  Great  improvements  have  been  m&de  in  our  jails  and  poor, 
houses  since  the  State  Board  of  Charities  began  their  visits.  The  pressing 
want  of  Wisconsin,  at  this  time,  is  a  suitable  place  for  the  chronic  insane, 
800  of  whom  are  now  in  our  poor-houses  and  Jails.  Last  winter  a  law  was 
enacted  directing  the  State  Board  of  charities  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
Legislature,  next  winter,  the  number  of  feeble-minded  or  idiotic  children  in 
the  state,  with  a  view  to  taking  measures  to  their  improvement.  This  is  now 
being  done. 

"  We  had  in  Wisconsin  a  Soldiers*  Orphan  Home;  over  600  participated  in 
its  benefits  from  1866  to  1876.  The  legislature  of  1876  gave  it  to  the  State 
University,  and  the  legislature  of  last  winter  made  a  small  appropriation  for 
those  still  needing  assistance.  At  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  the 
State  University,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  connected  with  the  model  farm 
of  the  state.  The  University,  though  young  in  years,  bids  fair  to  equal  any 
college  in  the  eastern  states.  Wisconsin  has  four  Normal  Schools:  at  Platte- 
ville.  Grant  county ;  Whitewater,  Walworth  county;  Oshkosh,  Winnebago 
county;  and  River  Falls,  Pierce  county.  The  denominational  and  private 
colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  in  the  state  are  doing  much  for  our  edu- 
cational interests,  and  our  common  schools  are  fully  up  with  the  times  in 
every  respect. 

**  Young  as  is  our  state,  we  feel  proud  of  her  benevolent,  educational,  and 
penal  institutions  —  second  to  none  in  our  land." 

This  statement  was  followed  by  a  report  from  Rhode  Island  by 
Prof.  Chace,  who  cited  a  novel  provision  of  the  laws  of  his  state 
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authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  remove  prisoners  from 
the  Providence  jail  to  the  work-house  or  back  again,  at  their  pleas- 
ure. Of  the  insane  he  said  that  only  chronic  cases  were  admitted 
to  the  asylum.  The  institution  has  thus  far  worked  extremely 
well.  Quite  a  number  of  persons,  supposed  to  be  incurable,  and 
sent  from  the  Butler  Hospital,  through  the  influence  of  time,  and 
perhaps  a  larger  liberty,  have  recovered  and  left  the  asylum  in  ap- 
parent soundness  of  mind.  The  state  institutions  are  situated  at 
Cranston,  about  seven  miles  from  Providence.  ^ 

Later,  Mr.  Coggeshall  said  in  relation  to  the  same  institution 
that  he  felt  satisfied  with  the  method  of  caring  for  the  insane  in 
Rhode  Island.  They  had  cottages  accommodating  about  sixty, 
well  lighted,  with  fine  surroundings,  without  a  bar  to  the  windows, 
and  with  not  a  door  shut  from  morning  till  night.  The  food  and 
the  clothing  was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  did  not  cost  them 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  buildings,  and,  unless  he  made  a  mistake, 
the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  did  not  exceed  two  dollars 
and  seven  cents  a  week  each,  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  bring  any 
of  them  into  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Lord,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Charities, 
made  a  statement  in  relation  to  the  reform  schools  of  his  state, 
the  discipline  of  which  had  been  modified  with  good  results.  He 
added  that  a  second  insane  asylum  was  approaching  completion, 
which  would  make  a  total  capacity  for  1,000  patients;  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  state. 

The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  law,  making  all  the 
indigent  insane  a  state  charge  after  the  counties  shall  have  borne 
the  expense  for  two  years.  It  is  expected  that  the  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  clear  the  poor-houses  of  this  very  miserable  class. 

From  Maryland  a  bad  condition  of  affairs  was  reported  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Conrad,  who  quoted  freely  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Chancel- 
lor, of  the  state  board  of  health.  The  indigent  insane,  according 
to  the  report,  were  distributed  among  jails  and  almshouses  were 
quite  neglected,  ^^  the  inmates  being  huddled  together  without  dis- 
crimination of  age,  sex  or  condition,  and  commingling  in  unre- 
strained licentiousness."  The  prisons  were  equally  objectionable, 
and  were  characterized  as  *'  seminaries  of  crime,  where  purity  itself 
could  not  escape  contamination."  The  reformatories  wore  not 
calculated  to  attain  their  desired  results. '  Dr.  Conrad  said  he  could 
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indorse  the  statements  of  this  report.  He  had  accompanied  Dr. 
Chancellor  in  his  visits,  and  had  seen  for  himself  the  state  of  things 
described.  The  public  attention  is  now  thoroughly  arbused  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  expected  to  see  the  dawn  of  better  things.  Al- 
ready the  reports  which  have  been  received  from  many  of  the  alms- 
houses visited,  indicate  a  spirit  of  improvement,  heretofore  un- 
known. ' 

Dr.  McCord,  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Charities,  mentioned   the 
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act  of  April  15,  1875,  by  which  no  money,  either  on  ordinary  or 
special  appropriation  can  be  paid  out  for  the  benefit  of  any  institu- 
tion except  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor^  and  the  auditor  can- 
not draw  his  warrant  except  upon  an  order  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  several  institutions,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cate from  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor. So  the  Board  have  all  the  vouchers  from  the  various  intitu- 
tions  to  examine,  and  if  found  correct  to  approve,  before  the  money 
can  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.  He  felt  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  state  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  last  few  years, 
through  the  e£forts  of  the  board  in  securing  a  more  economical  out* 
lay  of  money  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  state  institutions. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  said  that  the  worst  evils  that  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Charities  had  to  contend  with  were  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  pauper  insane,  and  in  the  extravagant  outlay  of  money 
upon  buildings  lor  their  reception.  *'  The  deaths  among  the  insane 
poor  at  Tewksbury  have,  been  reduced  from  fifty  or  sixty  a  year  in 
1874-5,  to  about  twenty  a  year  in  1877;  in  other  words,  the  death- 
rate  is  not  much  more  than  a  third  part  so  large  now  as  it  was  in 
1875,  when  the  board  of  charities  exposed  the  abuses  there.  These 
abuses  sprang  from  neglect  and  ignorance,  more  than  from  wanton 
disregard  of  duty,  and  they  are  now  wholly  at  an  end,  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  excellent  condition  in  which  Dr.  Allen  and  I  found 
the  insane  asylum  at  Tewksbury,  at  a  visit  which  we  made  there 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Something  has  been  done,  too,  by  the 
board,  to  improve  the  general  classification  of  the  2,500  insane  per- 
sons who  come  under  the  care  of  the  state,  and  this  will  appear 
w^en  the  costly  new  hospitals  at  Worcester  and  Danvers  are  once 
in  full  operation.  That  at  Worcester  will  he  opened  in  October; 
that  at  Danvers  next  winter  or  spring.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  by  the  board  of  charities,  more  intelligent 
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views  now  prevail  in  Massachusetts  in  regard  ^o  buildings  for  the 
indigent  insane.  The  costly  edifices  of  recent  erection  have  been 
justly  condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  there  is  now  no  danger 
that  any  further  indulgence  in  this  particular  folly  of  building  for 
the  poor  establishments  only  adapted  to  the  wealthiest  nobles  of 
Europe,  would  be  tolerated  by  the  people  or  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts." 

Additional  reports  were  received  from  voluntary  associations  rep- 
resented at  the  conference,  including  the  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation,  of  New  York,  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  the  Street 
Boys*  Home,  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys,  of  New 
York,  the  Boston  Registration  of  Charities,  and  the  School  for 
Girls,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  reports  and  addresses,  the  prelim- 
inary business  of  the  conference  was  closed,  and  papers  prepared 
by  members  of  the  standing  committees  and  others  were  presented 
and  discussed.  We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  us  to  give 
more  liberal  extracts  from  these  really  valuable  essays.  The  first 
was  a  report  on  insanity  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  of  the  Willard  Asy- 
lum, of  New  York,  into  which  the  results  of  years  of  observation 
were  compressed.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  average  percentage 
of  recoveries,  based  on  207,896  admissions  into  the  asylums  of 
Great  Britain  and  this  country,  was  thirty-four. 

*^  The  probabilities  of  one  hundred  cases,  based  upon  the  above  number  of 
admissions,  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows :  Thirty-four  per  cent,  will  re- 
cover; twenty-nine  per  cent,  will  die;  thirty -six  per  cent,  remala  not  recov- 
ered at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  may  be  stated  further,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  recovered  will  relapse,  have  second  attaokfr,  and  eventually 
die  insrne. 

"These  statistics  show  results  quite  uniform,  in  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, in  different  asylums,  and  under  various  systems,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain.  It  also  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of 
science,  the  percentage  of  recoveries  during  the  last  decade  has  not  increased 
but  is  not  quite  equal  to  that  reported  during  the  first  decade. 

**  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  insane  appear  to  have  had  seU-supporting  oc- 
cupations prior  to  the  attack.  Seventy  per  cent,  become  sooner  or  later  a 
public  charge.  Before  the  attack  of  insanity  these  persons  would  not  be 
classed  as  dependents,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  middling  classes.  If  we  as- 
certain the  dlspositton  made  of  these  cases,  we  will  find  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  seventy  per  cent,  are  dependents  as  soon  as  the  attack  com- 
mences and  must  be  provided  for  at  once.    These  cases,  in  some  of  the 
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states,  are  declared  paupers,  and  are  promptly  sent  to  an  asylum.  The  In- 
sane of  the  middling  classes  who  possess  some  property,  bui  not  enough  to 
support  them,  do  not  as  a  rule  receive  early  treatment,  but  are  retained  at 
home,  from  month  to  month,  in  the  hope  of  improvement,  eventually  to  be- 
come a  life-long  charge.  Every  locality  has  one  or  more  of  these  sad  cases, 
cases  which  might  have  been  restored  if  the  proper  means  had  been  at  hand, 
but  which  become  a  public  charge  through  neglect,  and  drag  down  whole 
families  to  destitution.*' 

Dr.  Chapin  says  further: 

"  The  care  of  the  insane  involves  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  the 
success  of  any  general  and  comprehensive  system  will  depend  very  much 
upon  financial  considerations.  We  observed  in  ascertaining  the  percentage 
of  recoveries  in  different  decades,  that  it  has  not  been  an  increasing  one 
and  that  if  any  change  was  perceptible,  in  comparing  one  period  with  an- 
other, it  was  a  decreasing  one.  The  average  cost  per  capita  to  construct  asy. 
lum  accommodation  has  been  steadily  increasing.  For  the  decade  ending 
1876,  it  was  forty-two  per  cent,  greater  than  the  previous  decade,  which  em- 
braced the  period  of  the  war.  The  cost  of  the  asylums  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, but  yet  unfinished,  is  not  included  in  the  above  ststement,  and  can 
only  be  estimated.  It  is  sufQciently  established  that  the  per  capita  cost  of 
construction  of  the  asylums  now  being  erected  will  exhibit,  when  completed, 
a  largely  increased  percentage  over  that  of  any  previous  period. 

**  There  have  been  no  new  demands  of  science  —  no  change  in  the  pecuni- 
ary  condition  of  our  people  —  no  elevation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
middling  and  dependent  classes  —  to  warrant  an  increased  and  increasing 
expenditure  upon  public  buildings  of  this  class.'' 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  of  insanity  followed  the  reading, 
after  which  Mr.  F.  6.  Sanborn  reported  for  the  committee  on  statis- 
tics, upon  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Sanborn  advocated  the  taking  of  a  pauper  census  in  the  several 
states  twice  in  each  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  accurately  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  this  class. 

At  the  evening  session,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  read  a  report  on 
medical  charities,  in  which  he  condemned  the  practice  of  indi8crim« 
Inate  gratuitous  medical  relief  of  perso  ns  who  could  easily  earn  the 
means  of  paying  therefor.  The  following  paragraph  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's report  is  corroborative  of  Dr.  Chapin's  position  on  the  sub- 
ject of  expensive  hospital  buildings,  though  it  is  probably  too 
sweeping  in  its  assumptions: 

'*The  principle  obstacle  In  the  way  of  the  establishment  or  multiplication 
of  Hospital  Homes  and  Insane  Asylums,  the  want  of  which  is  generally  ac- 
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koowledged,  is  the  practice  of  expeoding  immense  sums  of  money  npon  the 
erection  of  buildings  of  this  character.  Such  expenditure  is  not  only  waste- 
ful, but  criminal  and  unjust.  It  is  criminal,  because  all  experience  teaches 
that  buildings  of  much  cheaper  and  more  temporary  character  are  much  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  object  in  view.  It  is  unjust,  because,  while  intended  for  those 
who  have  been  brought  to  their  present  condition,  in  most  cases,  by  their  own 
Tices  or  inefficiency,  they  are  supported  by  taxation  upon  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, large  numbers  of  whom  have  had  no  better  chances,  and  have,  perhaps, 
undergone  still  seTerer  trial  than  the  drones,  whoj^are  the  inmates  of  such  in- 
stitutions ;  yet  have  maintained  their  independence,  and  have  never  appealed 
to  charity  lor  aid.  These  should  not  be  compelled  to  diminish  their  own 
scanty  earnings,  in  order  to  provide  splendid  homes  and  luxurious  living  for 
the  vicious  and  the  improvident;  but  the  burden  upon  them  should  be  made 
as  light  as  possible,  by  limiting  the  expenditure  for  the  objects  to  the  strictly 
necessary." 

Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  of  New  York,  advocated,  in  his  paper,  the 
establishment  ^of  *'  provident  dispensaries  "  for  the  former  class, 
which  are  designed  to  assist  such  as  cannot  pay  the  regular  medi- 
cal fees,  yet  who  are  not  paupers: 

^  From  the  poor  man's  point  of  view,  the  Provident  Dispensary  offers  these 
advantages.  It  collects  its  fees  in  very  small  weekly  sums,  at  his  door,  and 
it  supplies  the  best  medical  advice  instantly,  on  demand.  The  patient  may 
chooose  his  own  physician  out  of  the  dispensary's  staff.  There  is  no  delay, 
no  restraint  in  asking  for  help,  early,  when  it  is  most  needed,  and  there  is 
no  humilitating  sense  of  receiving  charity.  It  is  not  charity,  but  business, 
a  fair  trade  on  both  sides. 

**  For  the  charitable  giver,  the  Provident  Dispensary  offers  a  channel  where 
the  expense  of  bestowing  the  charity  is  reduced  to  a  small  sum,  or  is  extin- 
guished altogether.  When  the  dispensary  is  young,  and  its  membership  is 
limited,  it  may  be  a  charitable  institution  of  a  most  sensible  and  valuable 
kind.  When  it  becomes  self-supporting,  it  is  no  longer  charity,  but  simply  a 
co-operative  medical  society,  and  takes  its  place  beside  the  savings  bank  and 
building  association. 

**  For  the  medical  man,  the  Provident  Dispensary  offers  these  advantages. 
It  secures  him  a  good  and  steady  income ;  there  are  no  debts  to  be  collected^ 
and  no  loss.  His  work  is  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of  patients,  and  he 
knows  he  will  be  called  only  when  he  can  do  the  most  good.  As  those  in 
health  continually  assist  to  pay  his  salary,  it  becomes  his  right  to  control 
them,  to  prevent  disease,  and  to  insist  on  healthfiil  living." 

In  the  discussion  followinsiT  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Mr.  F.  B» 
Sanborn  said: 

**  Out-door  relief,  to  be  properly  administered,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
circuDfistences  ot  the  recipients.    I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  absolutely- 
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greater  abuse  practised  in  respect  to  indoor  relief.  The  abuse  of  ont-door  re- 
lief takes  place  in  the  city,  mainly;  its  best  administration  Is  in  country 
places,  where  ft  is  often  administered  with  a  great  deal  of  discrimination, 
with  a  great  deal  of  charity,  and  in  many  cases  without  pernicious  effects ;  on 
the  contrary,  with  most  salutary  efiects  in  checking  pauperism.  Out-door 
relief,  it  is  true,  may  increase  pauperism,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  may  also 
diminish  it.  When  it  is  undertaken  without  reference  to  the  individual  char- 
acter of  the  person  receiving  aid,  It  must  fail  of  the  best  result,  because  the 
relations  which  charity  establishes  between  the  giver  and  the  receiver  are 
fttrictly  personal.  That  is  the  reason  why  indoor  relief  is  so  much  abused;  it 
is  difficult  properly  to  meet  individual  circumstances.  I  would  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  community  directed  to  the  proper  use  of  outdoor  relief,  and  to 
the  methods  of  improving  it.  I  don't  think  the  youngest  of  us  will  live  to 
see  it  abolished.  Outdoor  relief  Is  actually  increasing  iu  every  country  in 
the  world,  except  possibly  in  England.' 
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Mr.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth's  report  on  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  was  received  at  the  beginning  of  Thursday  morning's  ses- 
sion. He  said  that  previous  to  1807  no  incorporated  orphan  asylum 
existed  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  that  year  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum Society  was  organized,  and  since  1817  the  work  of  providing 
for  destitute  children  has  attained  large  proportions  under  the 
auspices  of  religious  and  other  societies,  assisted  by  the  state. 

A  special  report  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1875 
showed  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  institutions  refered  to, 
exclusive  of  those  iq  industrial  schools,  day  homes,  and  lodging 
houses,  was  17,791;  of  these,  9,404  were  boys  and  8,387  were  girls. 
The  proportion  of  orphans  was  3,889,  and  of  half-orphans,  7,^10. 
There  were  3,110  about  whom  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
their  parents  were  living  or  not. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  behalf  of  these  children  for  that 
year,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  ascertained,  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$2,689,500.  It  is  creditable  to  be  able  to  state,  and  the  knowledge 
must  give  satisfaction  to  every  benevolent  heart,  that  this  large 
sum  was  in  a  considerable  part  derived  from  sources  of  private 
benevolence. 

In  the  ensuing  debate  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  pauper, 
Mr.  Tilton,  of  Wisconsin,  said  he  was  growing  quite  serious  over 
this  matter,  and  not  only  serious,  but,  he  might  say,  almost  bur- 
dened. The  paper  of  Mr.  Letchworth  was  interesting  in  its  histori- 
cal and  suggestive  character,  but  the  hard  fact  remained,  that  as 
communities  grew  older,  the  appropriations  for  the  criminal  and 
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unfortunate  classes  also  increased.  Advancing  east,  it  was  found 
that  prisons  were  multiplying,  insane  asylums  were  multiplying, 
and  paupers  and  all  the  criminal  and  unfortunate  classes  were  con- 
stantly increasing.  What  was  the  logic  of  all  this?  What  would 
be  the  condition  of  American  society  two  hundred  years  hence,  if 
all  this  kept  going  on  in  the  same  ratio?  What  the  outlay  in  this 
direction  would  be,  when  the  population  of  America  had  reached 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  was  to  higi  appalling.  Is  it  true 
that  there  is  a  general  defect  in  our  methods  of  preventing  crime 
and  misfortune,  or  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  this 
question  ?  He  thought  we  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  older  com- 
munities that,  with  their  growing  wealth  and  intelligence,  they 
should  grapple  with  this  problem,  and  show  us  how  to  lessen  the 
evil,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  increase.  If  they  could  not  do  this, 
then  he  considered  we  had  a  right  to  demand  of  them  a  confession 
that  their  methods  are  defective,  or  that  they  have  not  yet  reached 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  He  wanted  to  know  if  our  civilization 
was  prepared  to  take  heed  of  the  evil  lying  back  of  all  this.  Was 
our  civilization  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  bold  enough  to  interfere 
with  the  marriage  laws  of  the  country?  What  right  had  a  diseased 
man  or  woman  to  be  permitted  to  marry?  What  right  had  society 
to  allow  this  class  to  increase  and  burden  the  tax-payers  with  their 
support?  This  question  of  heredity  was  too  delicate  a  subject  to 
discuss,  and  yet  it  must  be  grappled  with  in  order  to  conquer  these 
evils.  It  was  a  slow  work,  but  he  thought  we  never  should  advance 
very  much  in  the  civilization  of  the  world  till  we  settled  this  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  legitimate  'subject  for  such  an  organization  as  this 
to  consider.  Public  attention  should  be  called  to  it.  He  was  very 
glad  when  he  got  hold  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  '^  Juke^'  family.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  in  every  family  in  the  land.  Instead  of 
making  the  marriage  laws  of  the  country  more  liberal,  they  ought 
to  be  very  much  abridged* 

Mr.  Dugdale's  paper  on  Hereditary  Pauperism,  as  exemplified  in 
the  '^  Juke"  family,  was  a  very  important  study  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  its  title,  but  needs  to  be  read  from  beginning  to  end 
for  proper  understanding. 

At  the  afternoon  session  resolutions  approving  the  objects  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress  to  be  held  at  Stockholm  in  August, 
1878,  were  adopted,  with  a  recommendation  that  delegates  be  sent 
to  the  congress  from  each  of  the  states. 
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The  conference  then  considered  the  place  of  meetin||r  ia  1878, 
and  several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  proposed 
o  hold  the  sessions  of  the  conference  next  year  apart  from  those  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  meeting  in  some  city  of  the  west 
or  northwest.  Finally,  it  was  voted  that  the  secretaries  of  the  con- 
ference (Dr.  Hoyt  and  Mr.  Lord)  should  call  the  next  meeting,  after 
consultation  with  the  secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association  as 
to  the  time  and  place,  but  for  a  preference  for  Chicago  as  the  place, 
unless  it  should  seem  to  be  manifestly  more  expedient  to  meet  in 
some  other  western  city. 

The  question  of  tramps  was  afterwards  taken  up  and  illustrated 
by  papers  from  Edward  E.  Hale,  of  Boston,  Prof.  Wayland,  of  Yale 
college,  and  C.  L.  Brace,  of  New  York.  These  were  followed  by 
a  discussion  which  continued  through  the  session. 

The  last  report  read  at  the  conference  was  from  the  committee  on 
public  buildings  for  the  dependent  classes,  of  which  Dr.  M.  B.  An- 
derson was  the  chairman.  Dr.  Anderson,  being  seriously  ill,  had 
called  upon  Dr.  Wilbur,  of  Syracuse,  to  write  and  present  the  re- 
port, which  is  worthy  of  attention  throughout,  from  which  we  have 
room  for  only  the  following  extract: 

*'  We  may  now  approach  the  practical  question  that  lies  before  us. 

**  First,  then,  for  a  limited  number  of  the  insane,  we  need  buildings  where- 
in dangerous  lunatics —  dangerous  to  themselves  or 'others,  whether  Arom 
continuous  or  periodical  conoitions  of  maniacal  excitement  —  may  be  posi- 
tively restrained,  to  the  necessary  degree,  iind  for  the  period  when  such  ex- 
citement  exists  or  is  apprehended.  When  I  say  restraint,  I  not  necessarily 
mean  strict  confinement, — high  walls,  grated  windows,  or  other  prison-like 
surroundings,  or,  in  short,  mechanical  appliances  of  any  kind.  These  may 
be  needed.  But  it  is  ever  to  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  indispensable  that 
this  restraint  shall  be  always  and  only  physical.  The  ends  are  security  and 
safety  and  restoration,  and  where  both  physical  and  moral  means  are  em- 
ployed to  meet  these,  the  more  the  moral  predominate,  the  better  for  all  inter- 
ested. 

'*  I  do  not  propose  und%r  this,  or  any  other  head,  to  go  into  details  in  regard 
to  the  sanitary  or  other  features  of  such  buildings.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  the  specific  needs  of  the  several  classes  will  be  fairly  considered  in  plan- 
ning the  structures  built  to  meet  those  needs.  That  is  to  say,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  general  policy  of  management  held  by  those  who  control  the 
erection  of  such  buildings  will  determine  their  plan  and  character.  There 
follows  another  general  consideration,  not  out  of  place  here,  and  one  that  has 
already  been  suggested,  that  the  buildings  provided  or  occupied  for  such  a 
14  —  C.  &  R.  [Doc.  U.] 
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pnrpoBe  ^U\  nece&sarily,  to  some  extent,  modify  the  policy  of  management  of 
those  wlio  occupy  them.  It  is  therefore  the  part  of  wisdom,  while  such  pol. 
icy  is  still  undetermined,  or  the  detail  of  methods  at  all  in  doubt,  not  to  build 
too  expensive  or  durable  structures.  In  many  of  the  British  asylums,  and  in 
some  of  our  own,  there  has  been  the  necessity  of  costly  alterations  from  time 
to  time,  not  from  the  natural  wear  and  decay,  but  irom  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  management. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  description  of  buildings :  another  need  is  an  infirm- 
ary building,  or  at  least  wards  resembling  those  of  an  ordinary  hospital, 
where  a  certain  class  ot  patients  may  leceivo  medical  treatment  The  sta- 
tistics of  our  insane  asylums  show  that  but  comparatively  few  of  the  inmates 
are  sick  and  needing  active  medical  treatment  For  the  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients, the  function  of  the  medical  oflScer,  even,  is  to  look  after  their  general 
health ;  meet  by  appropriate  remedies  the  indications  of  organic  disease  or 
functional  disturbance,  in  whatever  organs  may  have  been  the  prime  cause 
or  seat  of  the  mental  disease;  direct  in  all  matters  of  diet  and  regimen;  and 
finally,  prescribe  the  amount  and  kind  of  occupation  or  amusement.  There 
is  further  need  of  a  building  or  groups  of  buildings,  where  harmless  or  de- 
mented cases  may  receive  the  care  and  oversight  that  the  peculiar  condition 
of  each  requires.  Also,  a  separate  building  or  buildings  for  convalescent 
patients,  within  or  without  the  grounds  of  an  asylum,  is  very  desirable,  where 
those  who  have  passed  the  active  stage  of  their  disease  may  pass  a  sort  of 
probationary  period,  that  occurs  l)etween  insanity  and  complete  restoration. 
To  these,  in  some  British  asylums,  is  now  added  a  seaside  resort,  where  con- 
valescents may  go,  or  even  patients  still  uncured,  as  a  change  from  the  mo- 
notony of  ordinary  asylum  life. 

**  I  have  left  for  the  last  the  mention  of  the  workshops,  the  indispensable 
accompaniment  of  every  asylum.  These,  commodious  and  cheerful,  but  in- 
expensive, should  be  of  convenient  access  from  all  the  other  buildings,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  infirmary.  The  laundry  and  sewing-rooms  should  be 
equally  accessible  from  the  female  wards.  This  affords  opp  rtunity  for  a 
definite  amount  of  work  in  definite  periods  of  each  day,  which  leaves  on  the 
patients*  minds  the  impression  that  they  are  accomplishing  semething.  It 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  desultory  and  dawdling  work,  or  pretense  of 
work,  done  in  the  wards. 

**  In  the  American  asylum  of  the  future,  occupation  will  certainly  be  a 
promioent  feature  of  the  moral  treatment;  for  European  experience,  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  will  not  be  lost  upon  us.  The  de^e  of  occupation  of  the 
patients,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  excitement,  is  regarded  by  the  British 
Board  of  Lunacy  as  one  ot  the  best  tests  of  the  excellence  of  management  in 
the  several  iostitutions  under  their  supervision.  The  superintendents  of 
their  asylums  accept  this,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  their  efiorts  to  show  the 
greatest  percentage  of  patients  employed ;  not  for  the  economic  results,  but 
for  its  tranquilizing  and  curative  eitects." 
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With  the  details  which  followed  this  report  the  last  session  of 
the  ooafereace  was  closed  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  of  September  6. 

The  Wisconsin  delegation  was  strongly  urged  to  visit  Rhode 

Island  and  observe  the  manner  of  caring  for  the  chronic  insane  in 

that  state,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of 

Mr.  Tilton.     The  latter  afterwards  visited  the  Willard  Asylum  for 

chronics,  however,  and  spent  the  day  there,  but  a  still  more  serious 

and  protracted  illness,  since  his  return,  has  prevented  his  making  a 

special  report. 

For  the  committee, 

A.  E.  ELMORE. 


MILWAUKEE  VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

We  cannot  more  properly  conclude  this  report  than  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  valuable  work  performed  by  our  coadjutors, 
the  local  visiting  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Charities  and 
Corrections,  a  voluntary  organization  of  ladies  whose  strict  watch- 
fulness over  the  conduct  of  the  public  charities  and  corrections  in 
the  county  of  Milwaukee  has  perhaps  been  more  e£Fective  than  any 
other  single  influence.  The  following  extract  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  society  we  fully  endorse: 

"When  we  first  undertook  this  work  there  were  abuses  to  be  re- 
formed—  children  to  work  for  —  now  it  is  different.  Our  poor- 
house  is  properly  managed  —  our  insane  are  humanely  treated  — 
and  the  children,  thank  God,  have  been  placed  in  an  industrial 
school,  founded  by  the  exertions  of  this  society.  There  is  not  now 
so  much  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent. 

'^  But,  although  we  have  not  the  abuses  to  reform  and  the  child- 
ren to  care  for,  we  must  not  relax  our  vigilance.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  organization.  The  moral  influence  of  the  society  is  great. 
We  awakened  the  attention  of  .the  tax-payers  to  the  state  of  the 
county  institutions,  a  healthy  public  interest  has  been  excited,  and 
that  interest  must  be  kept  alive  for  the  benefit  of  the  inmates  of 
those  institutions  both  charitable  and  reformatory.'^ 

The  ofBcers  of  the  society  are:  president,  Mrs.  Wm.  Pitt  Lynde; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Dyke  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Fairbanks;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Galbraith  Miller;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Magie. 
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OMISSIONS. 

Through  some  accident,  the  poor-houses  of  Appleton  and  of  Rock 
county  were  omitted  from  the  table  on  page  142,  though  appear- 
ing in  their  proper  places  in  the  record  of  visitations,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Marathon  and  Marquette,  though  appearing  in  the  tabular 
statement  of  jail  visitations  on  page  105,  are  omitted  from  the  rec- 
ord in  the  text.  In  the  record  of  the  visit  to  the  Dodge  county 
poor-house,  in  the  third  line  from  the  last  the  figure  2  is  omitted 
before  the  word,  *•  men  J 
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ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 


Adams  CoxmTT,  relating  to  jail  matters,  104, 108, 144;  poor-hoase,  143,  148, 
144. 

Afplston,  city  poor-bouse,  148, 144, 161, 200. 

Approfriatiokb,  recommended  for  state  institutions,  51,  62,  58 ;  preyious  to 
1878,  aggregates,  48;  previous  to  187&,  blind  institution  57,  deaf  and  dumb 
68,  state  hospital  70,  northern  hospital  71,  industrial  school  for  boys  85, 
state  prison  90. 

Ashland  CouNTg;,  jail,  104, 106, 107, 108;  paupers,  145. 

Asylum,  see  orphan  asylum;  chronic  insane. 


Babron  County,  108,  146. 

Bayfield  County,  jail,  104, 106, 107,  108;  paupers,  145. 

Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  members  and  officers  of,  2;  meetings 
of,  5. 

Board's  of  Charities  in  other  states,  186. . 

Boys,  in  jail,  102, 125,  140. 

Brown  County,  jail,  104, 106,  107, 108;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 146. 

Buffalo  County,  jail,  104, 106, 107,  109;  paupers,  146. 

Buildings,  for  the  insane,  191, 197. 

Burnett  County,  jail,  104, 106, 107, 109;  paupers,  146. 

By-Laws,  of  state  board,  180. 

* 

Cadlb  Home,  Green  Bay,  170. 

Columbia  County,  jail,  104, 106, 107, 109;  paupers,  146. 
Catholic  Association,  Bt.  Nazian's,  171. 
Children,  delinquent  and  dependent,  195. 
CHiPPEWACouNTY,jail,104,l06, 107, 110;  poor-house,  142, 143,  144,  147. 
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Chbonig  Insake,  provision  for  recommended,  13;  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
vision for,  10;  homes  for,  needed  instead  of  hospitals,  46;  note  correct- 
ing statement  in  relation  to,  185;  of  MassachusettSi  191;  of  Rhode  la- 
land,  190. 

Clark  Countt,  Jail,  104,  106,  111;  paupers,  147. 

CoLiTHBiA  County,  Jail,  104^  112;  pooi-house,  142,  143,  144,  147. 

Conference  of  Charities,  at  Saratoga,  report  of,  185. 

CoTTNTiBS,  visitation  of  Jails  of,  108;  visitation  of  poor-houses  of,  144;  resi- 
dence of  insane  patients  in,  75;  residence  of  deaf  and  dumb  pnpils  in^ 
67;  residence  of  imbeciles  and  other  defectives  in,  87;  from  which  con- 
victs in  state  prison  were  received,  94;  from  which  boja  were  reeeiTe4 
in  the  Btate  Industrial  School,  86. 

Crawford  County,  Jail,  104,  106,  107,  111;  Prairie  du  Chien  poor-hooto^ 
142,  148,  144,  149. 

Dane  County,  Jail,  104, 106, 107, 112;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 150. 

Dispensaries,  for  the  poor,  194. 

DoDOB  County,  Jail,  104, 118;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 152. 

Door  County,  Jail,  104, 106, 107, 113;  paupers,  152. 

Douglass  County,  Jail,  104, 114;  paupers,  152. 

Dunn  County,  Jail,  104, 114;  paupers,  142, 152. 

£au  Claire  County,  Jail,  104, 106, 107;  paupers,  142, 148, 144, 158. 

Expenditures,  of  the  various  institutions,  see  notices  of  institutions  in  ques- 
tion ;  of  Illinois  institutions,  submitted  to  state  board  of  charities,  191. 

Expenses,  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform,  184;  of  state  institutions 
during  1877,  55. 

Fond  duLac  County,  Jail,  104, 116;  poor-house,  153. 

Funds  of  state  institutions  should  remain  in  state  treasury  until  needed,  49. 

Grant  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 117;  poor-house,  142, 143, 154. 
Green  Coitnty,  Jail,  101, 105, 106, 107, 118;  poor-house,  154. 
Green  Lake  County,  Jail  matters,  105, 118;  paupers,  154. 
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Home,  soldiers'  orphans',  100 ;  for  the  friendless,  Fond  du  Lac,  178 ;  of  the 
friendless,  Milwaukee,  171 ;  for  chronic  insane  needed,  46. 

Hospitals,  for  the  ijsane,  68;  St  Luke*s,  Racine,  178;  Milwatikee  coun^, 
160;  St.  Mary's,  Milwaukee,  180. 
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« 

House  of  Ck>BRECTiON,  Milwaukee,  126. 

Imbbcilbs,  proposed  institution  for,  81 ;  tabular  statement  of  number  report- 
ed,  87. 

Industrial  School,  for  girls,  proposed,  20;  for  boys,  84. 

Insane  in  Michigan,  100.    See  Chronic  Insane;  Hospitals. 

Institutions,  state,  46;  county,  100;  buildings  for  insane,  191, 107. 

Inspection,  alphabetical  record  of,  108 ;  poor-houses,  144. 

International  Prison  Congress,  44, 196. 

Iowa  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 118;  poor-house,  145, 165. 

Jails,  general  remarks  concerning,  100;  tables  showing  statistics  of,  104;  vis- 
itations of,  arranged  alphabetically,  106. 

Jackson  Countt,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 119;  paupers,  142, 156. 

Jefferson  County,  Jail,  103, 105, 106, 107, 120;  poor-house,  142, 143, 144, 156. 

Juneau  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 120;  paupers,  156. 

Kenosha  County,  Jail,  105,  121;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 157. 
Kewaunee  County,  jail,  105, 122;  paupers,  157. 

La  Fayette  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 128;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 158. 

Legislation,  recommendations  for,  12. 

Lincoln  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 124;  paupers,  159. 

Manitowoc  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 124;  paupers,  159. 

Marathon  County,  Jail,  105,  106, 107  (notes  of  risit  to  this  jail  omitted 
from  list  by  some  accident) ;  poor-house,  159. 

Marquette  County,  Jail  matters,  105;  paupers,  159. 

MaryIiAND,  institutions  of,  9,  190. 

Meetings,  of  State  Board,  5 ;  of  conference  of  charities,  185 ;  of  State  Board 
with  local  boards,  7;  of  conference  of  charities  in  1878,  197. 

Milwaukee,  county  jail,  106, 125;  house  of  correction,  126;  police  station, 
126 ;  orphan  asylum,  177 ;  home  for  the  friendless,  171 ;  industrial  school, 
174;  county  poor-house,  159;  local  yisiting  committee,  199. 

Monroe  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 129;  Sparta  lock-up,  130;  county  poor- 
house,  142, 160. 
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Natititt,  of  insaDe  person 6,  76;  of  convicts  in  state  prison,  08;  of  boys  at 
industrial  school,  86;  of  prisoner&  in  Jails,  107;  of  inmates  of  poor- 
houses,  144. 


Oconto  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107,  ISO;  paupers,  101. 

Omissions,  200. 

Orphan  Asylum,  St  Rose  and  St.  Joseph's,  179;  St  w£milianus,  178;  Taylor, 
180;  Milwaukee,  177. 

OuiDooR  Relief  for  the  poor,  194. 

Outagamie  county,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 181 ;  paupers,  see  Appleton. 

Ozaukee  county,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 181 ;  poor-houses,  142, 148, 144, 161. 

Paufebism,  F.  B.  Sanborn's  report  on,  198;  H.  C.  Tilton's  remarks  on,  198. 

Pepin  County,  jail,  105, 106, 182;  paupers,  161. 

Pierce  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107. 182;  poor-house,  142, 143, 144, 161. 

Polk  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 188;  poor-house,  142, 162. 

Portage  County,  jail,  104, 105, 106, 188;  paupers,  162. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  city  poor-house,  see  Crawford  county. 

Racine  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 184;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 163. 

Reports,  of  sheriffs,  failures  to  make,  101;  of  overseers  of  poor-houses,  fail- 
ures to  make,  142;  of  F.  Brunckhorst,  122;  of  M.  H.  McCord,  124;  of 
commi.tee  on  imbeciles.  82 ;  of  conference  of  charities,  185 ;  of  Dr.  Oha- 
pln  on  insanity,  192. 

Richland  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 185 ;  paupers,  164. 

Rock  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 185;  poor-house,  148, 144, 164. 

St.  Luke's  hospital ;  St  Aemilianus,  St  Rose  and  St  Joseph's  orphan  asy- 
lums, 178, 179. 

St.  Croix  County,  jail,  105, 106,*107, 186;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 164. 

Sauk  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 186;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 164. 

Shawano  County,  jail,  106, 187;  paupers,  165. 

Sheboygan  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 187;  insane  asylum,  142, 143, 144, 165. 

State  Prison,  90. 

Statistics,  see  tables. 

Statistics,  general,  of  insanity,  188 ;  general,  of  Wisconsin  charities,  etc.,  188. 
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TABLE)  of  number  of  imbecile  children  In  counties,  87;  of  coBt  of  state  in- 
stitutions from  the  beginning,  48 ;  of  household  expenses  in  state  insti- 
tutions during  1877,  55;  of  appropriations  asked  for  1878,  56;  of  general 
statistics  of  Institution  for  the  Blind,  57 ;  of  household  supplies,  61 ;  of 
statistics  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  68 ;  of  household  supplies,  65 ;  of 
cost  of  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  70;  of  cost  of  Northern  Hospital,  71; 
of  general  statistics  of  both  hospitals,  72 ;  of  civil  condition  of  patients, 
78;  of  movement  of  population  of  hospitals,  78;  of  ages  of  patients  ad- 
mitted, 75 ;  of  number  to  which  counties  are  entitled,  and  number  from 
counties,  in  the  hospitals,  75;  of  nativity  of  insane  patients,  76;  of  sub- 
sistence and  current  expenses  in  State  Hospital,  78;  of  the  same  in  North- 
ern Hospital,  82;  of  cost  of  State  Industrial  School  from  beginning,  85; 
of  ages  of  boys  in  Industrial  School,  86 ;  of  counties  from  which  com-    . 
mitted,  86;  of  nationality  of  parents  of  boys,  87;  of  cost  per  capita  at 
the  School,  87;  of  cost  of  State  Prison  from  beginning,  90;  of  liabilities 
and  assets  of  prison,  91 ;  other  statistics  of  prison,  92;  showing  length  of 
sentences,  96;  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home, 
100;  of  jail  accommodations  and  population,  104;  of  Jail  statistics  for 
.  1877, 106, 107 ;  of  poor-house  statistics  for  1877,  142, 148, 144;  of  statistics 
of  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction,  128. 

Taylor  Obfhan  Asylum,  180. 

Taylor  Coukty,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 187;  paupers,  166. 

Tramps,  28. 

Tbemfbaleau  Covkty,  village  lock-up  at  Trempealeau,  105,  188;  county 
poor,  166. 

Verwon  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 188;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 166. 

Walworth  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 189 ;  poor-house,  148, 144, 167. 
Washington  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 189;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144, 167. 
Waukesha  County,  Jail,  105, 189 ;  poor-house,  142, 148, 144. 
Waupaca  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 140;  poor-house,  142, 168. 
Waushara  County,  105, 141, 168. 

Winnebago  County,  jail,  105, 106, 107, 140;  poorhouse,  142, 148, 144, 169. 
Wood  County,  Jail,  105, 106, 107, 141 ;  paupers,  170. 
Work  for  the  Insane,  198. 
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REPORT. 


State  of  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  Bailroad  Gommiaaioner. 
Madison,  January  15, 1878. 

To  His  Excellency,  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin^ 

Sib: —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual 
report,  it  being  the  fourth  made  from  this  department  since  the 
enactment  of  chapter  273  of  the  general  laws  of  1874,  approved 
March  11, 1874,  amended  by  chapter  57  of  the  general  laws  of  1876, 
approved  February  24, 1876,  covering  the  traffic  and  operations  of 
the  several  lines  of  railway  doing  business  within  the  state  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1877,  with  tabulated  comparisons  of  their 
extent,  capital  stock,  cost,  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  increase  or 
decrease  in  liabilities,  dividends  paid,  number  of  passengers 
carried,  earnings  from  |tassenger  traffic,  rate  per  passenger  per 
mile,  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried,  earnings  from  freight  traffic  , 
rate  per  ton  per  mile,  cost  of  operation,  improvements,  general  con- 
dition of  roads  and  bridges,  accidents  to  passengers  and  employes, 
with  such  other  information  and  observations  as  may  occur,  with 
full  copies  of  reports  as  made  by  the  several  companies,  as  required 
and  prescribed  by  the  commissioner,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 12,  chapter  273,  general  laws  of  1874. 


REPORTS. 

A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  reports  for  the  past 
jear,  the  result  of  extensive  correspondence  and  personal  inter- 
views with  th>e  officers  of  the  railway  corporations,  whose  diity  it  is- 
to  compile  the  reports,  the  results  being  as  satisfactory  as  could  be 
expected,  where  no  uniform  system  of  keeping  accounts  is  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  reports  from  most  of  the  companies  have  been  forwarded  in 
season;  several,  however,  delKying  their  reports  until  a  very  late  day» 
rendering  it  impossible  to  complete  the  tables  showing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year  in  season  to  make  report  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  legislature. 

In  September  last  I  received  from  the  commissioner  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  following  communication  ask- 
ing co-operation  with  the  commissioners  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  northwestern  states,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  commissioners  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  with 
a  view  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  accounts  for  rail- 
road corporations. 

"  State  op  Ohio, 
**  Ofice  of  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs^ 

"Columbus,  20eh  September^  1877. 

■ 

*•  Hon.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  Railroad  Commissioner^  Madison^  Wis.: 

"  Sib:  The  Ohio  legislature  at  its  last  session,  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  by  which  the  railroad  commissioner  was  '  instructed  tO' 
confer  with  the  authorities  of  other  states,  as  far  as  practicable^ 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  accounts  for 
railroad  corporations.' 

"  The  importance  of  thift  subject  is  fully  recognized  by  all  con- 
versant with  it,  and  the  necessity  for  such  authoritative  and  effi- 
cient action  as  shall  secure  definite  results  upon  a  uniform  basis, 
apparent  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  in  the  several  states  to  compare- 
and  utilize  the  annual  reports  required  by  law  of  the  railroad  cor* 
porations. 

"  These  facts  have  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  railroad 


journals  of  the  country,  and   in  the  annual  reports  made  by  the 

railroad  commissioners  of  the  several  states,  especially  those  of  the 

Massachusetts  board,  that  no  occasion  exists  to  do  more  here  than 

advert  to  them. 

"  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  your  cooperation  is  invited,  and 

believing  that  the  mode  adopted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  New 

England  states,  and  of  New  York,  to  be  the  most  practical  (see  1876 

report  Massachusetts  commissioners,  and  of  Ohio  for  1876,  pg.  18) 

would  recommend  that  a  copy,  duly  signed,  of  the  presentation  en- 

closed  herewith,  be  addressed  to  each  of  the  several  legislatures 

named. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

L.  G.  DELANO, 

Comtnisaioner. 


To  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania^  Ohio^  Michigan^  Indiana^ 
Illinois^  Wisconsin^  Minnesota^  Iowa  and  Missouri: 

The  undersigned,  secretary  of  internal  affairs  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  railroad  commissioners  and  other  state  officials  of  the  north- 
western states,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  publish  the  annual 
returns  required  to  be  made  by  the  railroad  corporations  of  these 
states,  respectfully  submit  for  consideration  by  your  honorable  bod- 
ies; 

That,  as  gathered  from  late  returns,  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
states  represented  by  you,  embrace  397  corporations,  operating 
32,551  miles  of  line,  which  yielded  $290,639,000.00,  as  the 
£ross  earnings  for  one  year,  and  represent  a  paid  in  capital  of 
$1,403,164,863.00,  with  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $1,300,006,745.00; 

That  in  view  of  the  large  interests  involved  and  the  intimate  re- 
lations these  corporations  sustain  to  each  other  and  the  public,  the 
lines  operated  by  a  single  corporation  often  extending  through  and 
into  several  states,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  their  ac- 
counts should  be  kept  upon  some  uniform  prescribed  system,  sub- 
ject to  proper  supervision  by  the  state,  in  order  that  their  returns 
shall  be  truthful,  and  not  tend  to  mislead  ^the  public  or  stockhold- 
ers, as  now  too  often  is  the  case. 

Aware  of  the  great  need  of  a  reform  in  this  direction,  the  rail- 
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road  commissioners  of  tbe  New  England  states,  and  the  state  en- 
gineers of  New  York,  have  united  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
legislatures  of  those  states,  setting  forth  reasons  for  asking  state 
intervention,-  and  the  means  they  recommend  to  secure  this  end  are 
as  follows: 

The  accounts  of  these  corporations  are  kept  on  no  uniform  sys- 
tem and  under  no  public  supervision;  while  the  returns  published 
by  the  different  states  neither  resemble  each  other,  nor  can  they  be 
relied  on  as  correctly  representing  the  condition  of  the  several  com- 
panies' affairs. 

Indeed,  the  returns  now  required  in  the  several  states  differ  so 
much  that,  in  certain  cases,  corporations  have  to  answer  four  dif- 
ferent sets  of  questions  from  the  same  set  of  books. 

There  is  certainly  no  one  material  interest  in  this  country,  an 
exact  and  correst  knowledge  of  which  is  of  such  general  import- 
ance, as  the  business  of  railroad  transportation  and  the  affairs  of 
corporations  concerned  in  it. 

Under  the  loose  system  of  making  returns  hitherto  and  now  in 
use,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  this  knowledge;  and  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  different  states 
unite  in  requiring  that  all  railroads  make  their  returns  at  a  given 
time  and  in  a  uniform  manner. 

As  a  result  of  careful  deliberation  and  conference  with  represen- 
tatives of  leading  railroads,  a  form  of  returns  and  rules,  under  which 
accounts  in  future  are  to  be  kept,  have  been  agreed  upon  by  us, 
a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended.  If  adopted  in  the  several 
States,  this  form  and  the  accompanying  rules  will  compel  the  cor- 
poration to  keep  correct  and  detailed  accounts,  and  to  make  uniform 
returns,  at  one  fixed  time,  from  them.  From  these  the  several 
states  can  cause  the  publication  of  such  facts,  be  they  more  or  less, 
as  in  each  case  may  be  thought  sufficient,  the  original  returns  be- 
ing, necessarily,  matters  of  record  only.  The  system  under  which 
the  returns  are  made  will  be  none  the  less  uniform. 

In  Massachusetts,  only,  are  the  commissioners  clothed  with  power 
to  adopt  and  pnt  in  operation  this  system  without  further  legislative 
action.  For  the  reasons  given,  therefore,  we  unite  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  states  above  named,  the  early 
passage  of  such  laws  as  will  make  practicable  this  reform.  This 
can  be  done  either  through  the  direct  incorporation  of  the  system 


recommended  into  law,  in  place  of  that  now  in  use,  or,  better  yet, 

in  the  manner  pursued  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  state  officials 

have  been  clothed  with  discretionary  powers  in  the  premises. 

(Signed) 

L.  G.  Dblano, 

Commissioner  for  Ohio. 

Jno.  E.  Nkff, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Indiana. 

W.  M.  Smith, 

6bo.  M.  Botnx, 

Jko.  H.  Obsblt, 
Commissioners  ^or  Illinois, 

Dana  0.  Lamb, 
Commissioner  for  Wisconsin. 

W.  R.  Mabshall, 
Commissioner  for  Minnesota. 

JosiAH  T.  Young, 
Secretary  of  State  of  Iowa. 

The  commissioner  further  adds:  *'  As  admitted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts commissioners,  the  form  of  returns  and  rules  for  keeping 
accounts  thus  recommended,  must  be  tested  by  experience,  they  do 
not  expect  them  to  be  found  perfect,  but  are  confident  that  they 
will  prove  much  better  than  anything  hitherto  in  use,  and  besides, 
improvements  found  desirable  can  be  made  at  intervals  of  a  year. 
I  submit  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature.'' 


RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS. 

There  are  reporting  to  this   office  fifteen  railway  corporations, 
namely: 

» 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 
Chicago  &  Northwestern. 
Chippewa  Falls  &  Western. 
Galena  &  Southern  Wisconsin. 
Green  Bay  &  Minnesota. 
Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  &  Westerd. 
Mineral  Point. 
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Madison  &  Portage. 

Pine  River  &  Stevens  Point. 

Prairie  du  Chien  &  McGregor. 

Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lao. 

Western  Union. 

West  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  Valley. 

The  Fond  dn  Lac,  Amboy  &  Peoria  Narrow  Guage  Railway  has 
been  completed  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Iron  Ridge  Junction,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles  —  connecting  at  the  latter  point  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroad. 

The  fifteen  railroad  corporations  above  named  own  and  operate 
a  total  of  4,985  26-100  miles  of  road,  2,659  06-100  miles  of  which 
are  within  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

The  total  increase  of  lines  during  the  year  is  70  70-100  miles, 
against  141  miles  in  1876,  and  is  made  by  the  following  companies: 

Wisconsin  Central 48.60 

Hilwaakee  Lake  Shore  &  Western 31.00 

Wisconsin  Valley 1.90 

To  this  add  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Amboy  &  Peoria  Narrow  Guage 
from  Fond  du  Lac  to  Iron  Ridge,  30  miles,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
100  70-100  miles  of  new  road  built  within  the  year. 

A  discrepancy  will  be  observed  in  the  total  number  of  miles 
operated  as  compared  with  1876,  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the 
companies  report  side  tracks  as  part  of  '^  tracks  operated,  com- 
puted a^  single  tracks."  The  completion  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
road  to  Lake  Superior  opens  up  a  vast  country  for  the  lumberman, 
the  miner,  and  the  settler,  hitherto  undeveloped. 

I  am  informed  that  the  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  from 
Ashland  to  Superior  City,  and  that  at  an  early  day  a  road  will  be 
constructed  connecting  this  road  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  mak- 
ing the  Wisconsin  Central  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

CAPITAL   STOCK, 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  railroads  doing  business 
in  the  state,  as  reported,  is  $86,648,024.53,  a  decrease  of  $4,764,- 
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124.43,  the  West  Wisconsin  road  not  included,  it  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  and  not  representing  capital  stock. 

This  road  reported,  in  1876,  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000.  As- 
suming that  its  capital  is  still  unimpaired  there  would  be  an  actual 
increase  of  $224,975.67. 

The  proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin,  based  upon  mileage,  is 
$52,054,994.21,  an  increase  of  $1,476,652.29.  The  average  amount 
of  stock  per  mile  of  road  in  and  out  of  the  state,  is  $20,048.68,  a  de- 
crease per  mile  of  $1,414.35. 

* 

FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

The  total  debt  funded  and  unfunded  is  reported  at  $77,582,805.- 
81,  an  increase  of  $1,416,321.72. 

The  proportion  for  Wisconsin  being  $55,306,901.77,  an  increase 
of  $54,728,559.76.  The  total  debt  per  mile,  of  roads  reporting  that 
item,  is  $20,045.26,  a  decrease  of  $868.57  per  mile. 

The  West  Wisconsin  road  was,  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1877, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Ferry,  receiver  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Wisconsin  Central,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  was  operated 
by  the  Phillips  &  Colby  Construction  Company,  they  alone  report- 
ing, hence  no  reports  of  the  amount  of  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of 
these  roads  can  be  given. 

COST   OF   BOADS   AND   THEIB  EQUIPMENT. 

The  cost  of  the  roads  and  their  equipment,  of  the  companies  re- 
porting, aggregates  the  sum  of  $182,074,391.14,  an  increase  of  $4,- 
344,186.97,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  West  Wisconsin  in  1876,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  report  for  1877.  The  proportion  of  cost  for 
Wisconsin  is  $104,510,700.51. 

The  average  cost  per  mile  is  $40,254.51,  a  decrease  per  mile  of 
$1,475,50. 

The  highest  cost  per  mile  of  road  in  Wisconsin  is  that  of  the 
Green  Bay  &  Minnesota,  given  at  $50,330.52;  the  lowest  of  the 
standard  guage  roads  is  the  Chippewa  Falls  &  Western,  at  $17,- 
474,68. 

The  Fond  du  Lac,  Amboy  &  Peoria  Railroad  Company,  narrow 
guage,  report  (too  late  for  use  in  making  the  estimates  of  total  cost 
of  roads  within  the  state)  the  total  cost  of  their  road  from  Fond  du 
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Lac  to  Iron  Ridge  Junction,  thirty  miles,  at  1130,206.74,  or  $4,340 
per  mile,  including  equipment. 

The  road  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S.  marshal;  this,  however, 
not  interfering  with  the  regular  running  of  trains. 

GROSS  EABNINOS. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  several  roads  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877,  were  $22,870,427.66,  a  decrease  of  $1,532,298.63; 
the  proportion  of  earnings  for  Wisconsin  being  $10,165,765.38,  a 
decrease  of  $884,451.41.  The  earnings  from  passengers  on  the 
whole  line  were  $5,577,663.10,  the  proportion  for  Wisconsin  being 
$2,447,526.08,  a  decrease  of  $203,097.40. 

The  earnings  from  freights  on  the  whole  line  were  $16,130,946.02. 
The  proportion  for  Wisconsin  is  $7,188,790.56,  a  decrease  of  $654,- 
380.58. 

The  earnings  from  mails,  express  and  other  sources  were  $il,151,- 
818.39;  the  proportion  for  Wisconsin  is  $529,448.09,  a  decrease  of 
$25,905.97. 

The  an^erage  earnings  per  mile  of  road  were  $5,054.17  on  the 
whole  line;  proportion  for  Wisconsin,  $3,915.28. 

INTEREST  AND   RENTAL. 

Seven  companies  only  report  their  liabilities  for  interest  and 
rental,' showing  an  aggregate  liability  of  $5,045,752.42. 

The  same  companies  reported  in  1876  a  liability  of  $5,967,320.01; 
a  decrease  of  $921,567.61. 

The  increase  has  been  made  by  the  following  named  companies, 
to  wit: 

Chicago,  Milwankee  &  8t  Paul $56,379  77 

Green  Bay  &  Minnesota 104,290  69 

Milwankee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western 22, 906  52 

The  companies  decreasing  their  liability  are  the 

Chicago  &  Northwestern $1,105,876  07 

Chippewa  Falls  &  Western 1,163  00 

Western  Union 105  00 

Wisconsin  Central 167,404,87 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Two  companies  only  report  dividends  paid: 

The  Chicaejo,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Company  report  a  dividend 
of  3^  per  cent,  paid  on  prefered  stock  in  cash,  amounting  to 
$429,606.90. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Company  report  a  dividend  of  2^ 
per  cent,  on  prefered  stock,  amounting  to  $536,810.00. 

TRAIN   MILEAGE. 

The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  during  the 
year  was  4,805,900,  an  increase  of  67,583.  , 

The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains  was  11,416,199; 
an  increase  of  85,104. 

The  total  train  mileage  of  all  trains  was  16,221,099;  an  increase 
of  152,687. 

PASSENGERS   CARRIED. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  .carried  by  all  the  roads  is 
4,764,234,  a  decrease  of  483,952. 

The  proportion  for  Wisconsin  being  2,088,233. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  by  all  the  roads 
was  184,487,683,  showing  a  decrease  of  13,959,923.  Proportion  for 
Wisconsin,  73,262,619. 

EARNINGS  FROM   PASSENGERS. 

The  earnings  from  passengers  over  the  whole  lines  were  $5,577,- 
663.10,  a  decrease  of  $463,734.45. 

The  earnings  from  passengers  in  Wisconsin  was  $2,447,526.08,  a 
decrease  of  $203,097.49. 

The  earnings  from  passengers  per  mile  of  road  in  Wisconsin 
was  $889.13,  a  decrease  of  $52.08  per  mile. 

Twelve  companies  only  report  passengers  carried  one  mile. 

The  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  upon  these  roads,  on  the  whole 
line  is,  .0302,  and  in  Wisconsin,  .0333,  a  very  slight  increase  over 
the  rates  in  1876. 

FREIGHT. 

The  total  tonnage  of  freight  transported  during  the  year  on  all 
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the  roads  was  6,055,518,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,933,297  tons,  the 
proportion  for  Wisconsin  being  2,821,900." 

The  total  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile,  on  all  the  roads,  was 
839,980,460,  a  decrease  of  38,959,638. 

To  arrive  at  the  proportion  for  Wisconsin  is  impossible,  for  the 
reason  that  some  companies  fail  to  report  the  estimate,  and  the 
neglect  of  any  one  company  almost  totally  destroys  the  value  of 
the  report. 

The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile,  for  the  year,  on  all  the  roads, 
was  $1.90-100,  a  decrease  of  .004-100.  The  average  rate  in  Wis- 
consin being  1.96-100,  a  decrease  of  .0018. 

OPERATING  EXPEN8BS. 

• 

The  total  amount  of  operating  expenses  for  the  year  was  $13,- 
406,141.05,  against  $15,176,825.71  in  1876,  a  decrease  of  $1,770,- 
684,66.     The  proportion  for  Wisconsin  being  $6,893,843.24. 

The  operating  expenses  for  each  mile  of  road  were  $2,963.94,  in 
Wisconsin  $2,655.12. 

STEEL   BAILS. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Company  report  the  laying 
of  4,614  tons,  equal  to  49  miles  of  steel  ^rails,  in  place  of  iron,  du- 
ring the  past  year. 

The  receiver  of  the  West  Wisconsin  reports  4,112  |Jo§^  tons, 
equal  to  46f  miles  laid. 

The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  have  laid  21  miles,  be- 
tween Appleton  and  New  London,  making  a  total  of  110  34-100 
miles,  against  108  miles  during  the  year  previous.  The  North- 
western not  reporting. 

INSPECTION   or   ROADS. 

Section  2,  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of  1876,  requires  the  commis- 
sioner to  "  inquire  into  any  neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  this 
state,  by  «ny  railroad  corporation  doin^  business  therein,  or  by  the 
officers,  agents  or  employees  thereof,  and  shall  also,  from  time  to 
time,  carefully  examine  and  inspect  the  condition  of  each  railroad 
in  the  state,  and  of  its  equipment,  and  the  manner  of  its  conduct 
and  management,  with  relation  to  the  public  safety  and  conven- 
ience." 
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In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  I  commenced,  in 
May  last,  a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  several  roads,  in  most  cases, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  engineers  employed  by  the  several  com- 
panies, making  a  thorough  luspectiou  of  the  road  bed,  and  espe- 
cially the  bridges  upon  the  several  lines. 

CONDITION   OF   ROADS. 

As  a  result,  I  find  most  of  the  railroads  in  the  state,  notwith- 
standing the  general  falling  off  in  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
in  excellent  condition,  the  great  trunk  roads  in  the  state,  i.  e.,  the 
C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  taking  rank,  in 
point  of  condition  and  equipment,  with  the  best  roads  in  the  country. 

The  Wisconsin  Central,  completed  during  the  past  year  to  Lake 
Superior,  is  not  yet  fully  ballasted,  but  is  in  good  condition  for  the 
amount  of  transportation  required.  The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western,  Western  Union,  Chippewa  Falls  &  Western  and  Wiscon- 
sin Valley  roads  are  well  conducted  and  in  good  condition. 

The  Sheboygan  &  Fond  du  Lac  road  contracted,  during  the  win- 
ter of  1877,  for  a  large  number  of  ties,  but  owing  to  the  low  stage 
of  water  on  the  upper  Wolf  river,  were  unable  to  get  them  in  time 
for  replacement  the  past  season.  On  the  opening  of  spring,  how- 
ever, a  large  amount  of  new  ties  will  be  laid  and  the  road  put  in 
good  repair. 

On  the  19th  day  of  June  last,  accompanied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  commission  and  the  bridge  superintendent  of  the  line,  I  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  on  the  line  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway  by 
special  train,  stopping  at  and  carefully  inspecting  each  bridge  on 
the  line. 

As  the  best  explanation  of  the  results  of  this  inspection,  I  append 
hereto  the  correspondence  between  this  commission  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ferry,  receiver  of  the  said  road,  together  with  the  order  of  the  U. 
8.  Court,  authorizing  him  as  receiver,  to  use  the  sum  of  $200,000  in 
*^  rebuilding  the  bridge  at  Black  River  Falls  and  in  putting  down 
steel  rails  in  place  of  iron  rails  which  have  become  worn  out,''  and 
for  other  expenses,  as  he  may  have  been  or  may  be  required  to  pay 
by  order  of  the  court.     See  Appendix. 
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BRIDGES. 

Oa  the  20th  day  of  December,  1876,  came  the  startling  news 
that  a  passenger  train,  containing  150  persons,  had  gone  down  with 
the  iron  bridge  over  Ashtabula  creek,  near  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  the 
wreck  taking  fire,  and  that  nearly  half  the  number  were  either  killed, 
burned,  or  drowned  in  the  stream  before  relief  could  be  had. 

The  traveling  public  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  shared  in  the 
general  distrust  of  railroad  bridges.  Numerous  letters  were  re- 
ceived at  this  office,  inquiring  as  to  the  safety  of  certain  bridges, 
and  especially  the  high,  wooden  structuJes  on  the  line  of  the  West 
Wisconsin  Railway. 

In  view  of  this  fact  I  issued  to  each  company  the  following  cir« 
cular  letter : 

State  op  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  Railroad  Commissioner^ 

Madison, ,  1877. 

,  General  Manager^ Railway: 

Sir: — ^Since  the  disaster  at  Ashtabula  the  public  are  extremely 
distrustful  as  to  the  safety  of  railroad  bridges,  and  especially  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  believing  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  companies  themselves,  to  assure  the  traveling  public  of 
the  entire  safety  of  their  lines,  I  would  suggest  that  you  cause  an 
immediate  inspection,  by  competent  engineers,  of  all  bridges  on 
your  lines,  and  report  to  this  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

Dana  C.  Lamb, 
Railroad  Commissioner, 

Most  of  the  companies  mailed  prompt  responses  to  the  circular. 
(See  appendix.) 

Doubts  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Merrimao 
bridge  on  the  Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  road, 
road,  on  the  6th  day  of  July  I  called  the  attention  of  the  general 
manager  of  that  road  receiving  a  prompt  reply.     (See  appendix.) 
The  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  Company  have  nearly  completed  a  fine 
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iron  bridge  over  the  Wisconsin  river  at  Kilbourn  City.  The  bridge 
is  constructed  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  and  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing spans: 

One  span  of  243  feet,  and  two  spans  of  seventy  feet  each. 

It  is  a  deck  bridge,  having  railway  track  at  upper  chord  height, 
and  passage  for  highway  underneath. 

The  whole  structure  has  been  constructed  under  the  most  rigid 
inspection,  and  in  accordance  with  well  matured  specifications. 

The  total  cost  when  completed,  will  be,  approximately,  $45,000. 

The  C.  &  N.  W.  Company  have  rebuilt  their  bridge  at  Racine, 
and  have  made  extensive  improvements  at  Kenosha,  and  are  now 
preparing  to^replace  the  wooden  bridge  at  Oshkosh  with  a  fine  iron 
structure. 

As  the  result  of  my  labors,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  my  belief 
that  the  railroad  bridges  in  Wisconsin  are  in  better  condition  by 
far  than  ever  before.. 


ACCIDENTS. 

The  whole  number  of  accidents  occuring  during  the  past  year 
within  the  state  is  as  follows: 

Passengers  killed 3 

PasseDgers  iDJured 6 

Employees  killed 13 

Emplojees  injured 56 

Other  persons  killed 30 

Other  persons  injured 21 

Total  number  of  persons  killed 34 

Tot«l  number  of  persons  injured % 83 

Total  number  of  accidenls  to  persons 117 

A  decrease  of  more  that  one-half.  Of  the  passengers  killed,  one 
was  from  causes  beyond  his  own  control  and  one  by  jumping  ofiFthe 
train  into  the  river.  Of  the  employes  and  other  persons  killed  or 
injured  nearly  all  are  reported  ^'  by  their  own  misconduct  and  want 
of  caution.'' 

In  conclusion  of  this  subfect  permit  me  to  qiote  the  language  of 
the  commissioner  for  the  state  of  Michigan,  in  his  report  for  1876: 

*^  The  great  destruction  of  life  and  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
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many  that  escaped  death  as  well  as  the  immense  draia  upon  the 
resources  of  the  largest  corporations  of  the  country  by  the  falling 
of  railroad  bridges  within  the  last  ten  months  should  be  a  fearful 
warning  to  the  railroad  companies  of  this  state,  and  impel  them  to 
greater  diligence  in  the  prevention  of  like  disasters." 

COMMISSIONER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  ^*  The  duty  of  making  a  re- 
port to  either  the  executive  or  the  legislature  is  not  imposed  on  me 
by  law." 

The  information  contained  in  such  a  report,  carefully  compiled, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  state.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  commis- 
sioner to  make  report  to  the  legislature  at  the  opening  of  its  annual 
session. 

By  section  12,  chapter  273,  of  the  general  laws  of  1874,  and 
which  is  still  in  force,  the  commissioner  is  required  to  make  to  the 
state  treasurer  during  the  mouth  of  January,  a  return  showing  the 
actual  cost  of  each  railroad  up  to  and  including  the  3ist  day  of  the 
next  preceding  l^ecembci,  and  a  variety  of  important  information 
embracing  the  same  time.  Section  3  of  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of 
1876,  provides  that,  to  enable  the  commissioner  to  make  the  return 
required  by  section  12  of  chapter  273,  above  referred  to,  the  proper 
officer  of  each  railroad  company  shall  make  such  return  in  the  month 
of  October  as  will  afford  the  information  for  the  returns  required 
by  the  aforesaid  section  12. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  returns  to  be  made  in  October  cannot  fur- 
nish the  necessairy  information  up  to  the  31st  of  the  following  De- 
cember. There  is  no  other  source  for  the  information  required  of 
the  commissioner. 

This  discrepancy  in  the  law  should  be  supplied,  and  I  recommend 
that  the  statute  shall  be  so  amended  that  the  returns  to  the  state 
treasurer  should  embrace  the  inforni|ition  obtained  in  the  month  of 
October  by  the  reports  of  the  companies. 

This  can  be  best  done  by  striking  out  the  words  31st  day  of  De- 
cember, whenever  they  occur  in  said  section,  and  substituting  the 
words  30th  day  of  September  in  their  place;  and  by  striking  out 
the  word  January  and  inserting  the  word  November. 
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This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  companies  making  two  sep- 
arate reports,  and  enable  the  commissioner  to  complete  his  report  in 
season  to  be  of  use  to  the  legislature.  This  recommendation  was 
made  in  my  last  report,  but  too  late  for  action  by  that  body. 

SUPERVISION  OP  RAILROADS  BY  THE  STATE. 

The  right  of  the  state  to  exercise  a  control  over  railroad  corpora 
tions  has  been  established  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  The  necessity  of  some  official,  clothed  with  power  to  en- 
force the  law  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont^ 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 'Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota  and  California  have  established  commissions,  with  powers 
similar  to  that  of  this  state,  or  have  extended  the  powers  of  such  an 
officer  to  other  state  officials. 

The  commissioner  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  for  the  state  of 
Ohio,  in  his  annual  report  for  1876,  justly  says: 

"  The  more  public  attention  has  been  intelligently  directed  to 
this  subject,  the  more  apparent  is  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
exercising  state  supervision  over  railway  corporations  and  lines, 
and  the  more  has  public  opinion  sought  to  influence  and  promote 
such  legislation  and  secure  the  appointment  by  the  state,  of  officers 
clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  protect  citizens  in  case  of 
attempted  usurpation,  and  to  aid  in  redressing  violations  of  the 
laws  controlling  and  regulating  these  important  interests.^' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  officer  exercising,  with  dis- 
cretion, the  neoessary  authority,  hearing  and  inquiring  into  all 
well  grounded  causes  of  complaint  of  mismanagement,  unjust  dis- 
criminations or  other  violations  of  law,  and  having,  at  his  disposal^ 
efficient  means  for  prompt  enforcement  of  all  its  provisions,  can  do 
service  valuable  to  the  state,  the  business  and  traveling  commun- 
ity, and  to  the  corporations,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  true  interests 
of  the  public  are  inseparable  from  those  of  railroads,  and  that  if 
conditions  exist,  either  prosperous  or  adverse  to  the  one  the  other 
will  inevitably  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner.  But  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  the  office  must  be  properly  sustained  by  and  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  state," 

On  this  subject  the  governor  of  Iowa,  in  his  recent  annual  [mes- 
sage, uses  the  following  language: 

2  — R.  R.  [Doc.  16.] 
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*'  The  right  of  the  law-making  power  to  regulate  railroad  tariffs 
has  been  sustained  by?  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  land, 
and  sustained,  too,  not  merely  because  of  the  ample  reservations 
made  in  the  land-grant  and  other  acts  of  our  legislatures,  but  on 
broader  principles,  such,  indeed,  as  are  essential  to  well-ordered 
governments;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  corporate  rights  are  more 
securely  guarded  to-  day,  by  reason  of  this  decision,  than  if  the  de- 
termination of  the  disputed  question  had  been  otherwise.  That 
this  control  shall  be  judiciously  exercised,  so  that,  while  preventing 
extortion  on  the  one  hand,  it'shall  not  discourage  enterprise  on  the 
other,  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom.  The  creation  of  the  office  of  rail- 
road commissioner,  with  powers  and  duties  similar  to  those  exer- 
cised  by  like  officials  in  other  states,  to  be  filled  by  some  competent 
person,  skilled  in  the  knowledge  needed  in  such  position,  I  believe 
advisable,  and  recommend  that  the  governor  be  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  or  executive  council,  to  make  such  ap- 
poiiflments." 

APPENDIX. 

The  replies  of  several  of  the  managers  of  the  roads  to  my  circu- 
lar letter  calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  bridges;  the 
correspondence  with  the  receiver  of  the  West  Wisconsin  road;  the 
order  of  court  directing  that  the  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sioner be  carried  out,  with  the  full  report  to  this  office,  by  the 
receiver,  of  the  improvements  made  on  said  line  during  the  past 
season;  the  law  of  1876,  amendatory^to  that  of  1874,  and  now  in 
force,  together  with  the  full  text  of  the  reports  from  the  several 
companies,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

EXPEKSBS. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  commission,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1877,  were: 

For  salary  and  expenses 13,167  00 

Secretary's  galary 1,100  00 

Extra  cleri  call  abor 158  00 

PrintiDg  and  binding  report 876  12 

Printing  blanks  for  reports  from  companies 186  66 

Printing  circulars 2  10 

Postage 60  60 

Stationery  Irom  superintendent  of  public  property 47  97 

Total   15,594  45 
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The  period  covered  by  this  report  embraces  a  full  year  under 
the  operatiou  of  the  existing  law,  most  of  the  previous  reports 
covering  parts  of  years,  under  different  laws,  from  which  no  just 
conclusions  could  be  drawn. 

The  necessity  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  a  mediator 
•between  the  people  and  the  corporations,  is  manifest,  for  many  rea- 
sons: 

1st.  That  complaints,  under  the  existing  law,  have  been  infre- 
quent, and  in  most  cases  unimportant,  but  few  at  this  date  remain- 
ing unadjusted. 

2d.  Connections  at  all  important  points  have  been  established 
and  are  maintained. 

Sd.  The  general  condition  of  the  roads  with  relation  to  the  *^  pub- 
lic safely  and  convenience,^'  is  greatly  improved,  the  courts  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  such  an  officer  to  demand  of  corporations 
such  improvements  as  shall  insure  the  traveling  public  against  dis- 
aster and  death. 

4th.  The  apparent  establishment  of  an  era  of  harmony  and  good 
will  between  the  companies  who  transport  and  the  people  who  pro- 
duce the  commodities  which  form  the  commerce  of  our  state. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  officers 
and  managers  of  the  several  railway  corporations  with  whom  I  have 
been  thrown  in  contact,  for  the  uniform  courtesies  extended  during 
my  term  of  office. 

DANA  C.  LAMB, 
Sailroad  Commissioner. 


APPENDIX. 


CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ANSWER  TO  BRIDGE  CIRCULAR. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co., 

General  Manager^s  Office^ 
Milwaukee,  May  1, 1877. 

Hox.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  JRailroad  Commissioner: 

Deab  Sir:     I  duly  received  your  circular  letter  of  the  10th  ult 
We  are  having  all  bridges  on  our  lines  carefully  examined  by 
our  engineers,  aided  by  competent  bridge  men,  with  a  view  of  tak- 
ing measures  to  insure,  beyond  a  question,  the  absolute  safety  of 

the  traveling  public. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  S.  MERRILL, 

General  Manager. 


WissoNsiN  Central  Railroad, 

Office  of  General  Manager^ 
Milwaukee,  April  17, 1877. 

Hon.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  Railroad  Commissioner: 

Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  from  Lake  Superior  I  find  you  circu- 
lar letter  of  the  12th. 

In  reply  I  will  state  that  during  the  last  three  months,  and  since 
the  Ashtabula  disaster,  every  bridge  and  trestle  on  this  entire  line 
has  been  carefully  examined  by  an  experienced  bridge  builder  in 
company  with  the  road  masters  of  each  particular  division,  and^all 
pronounced  safe. 
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Some  suggestions  for  improvement  have  been  made,  which  are 
being  acted  upon. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  public  need  have  no  apprehension 

as  far  as  this  road  is  concerned. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  B.  PHILLIPS, 

General  Manager, 

Gbbek  Bay  k  Mikki»ota  Railboad  Co., 

General  Manager^s  Office^ 
Gbben  Bay,  July  14, 1877. 

Hon.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  Mailroad  Commissioner^  Madison^  Wis,: 
Deab  Sib:  Your  circular  letter  of  April  last,  relating  to  bridges 
on  our  line,  was  duly  received,  and  since  its  receipt  we  have  had 
all  our  bridges  carefully  and  thoroughly  examined  by  an  experi- 
enced engineer,  who  reports  that  all  our  bridges  are  in  a  perfectTy 
safe  condition,  and  in  good  order  for  use.  We  have  a  man  in  our 
employ  who  is  an  experienced  bridge  builder  and  repairer  and  who 
gives  his  attention  to  the  examination  of  our  bridges  and  to  repair- 
ing the  same,  and  tnis,  with  the  extra  examination  made  in  keep* 
ing  with  your  suggestion,  makes  us  feel  entirely  safe  in  regard  to 

our  bridges. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  M.  KELLY, 

General  Manager, 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  Railroad  Commissioner^ 

Madison,  July  6, 1878. 

Mabvin  Huqhitt,  General  Manager  C.  Jb  i\r.  W.  JRailtoay: 

Deab  Sib:  Complaints,  .or  rather  doubts,  as  to  the  safety  of 
your  bridge  at  Merriraac  reach  this  office  almost  daily.  These 
may  not  be  well  founded,  but  I  would  suggest,  for  your  own  inter- 
est that  you  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  and  a  report  made  to 
this  office,  that  the  people  may  have  no  doubts  as  to  its   entire 

safety. 

Very  respectfully, 

DANA  C.  LAMB, 

Commissioner^ 
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Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railwat, 

Office  of  General  Manager^ 
Chicago,  July  7,  1877. 

Hon.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  Railroad  Commissioner^  Madison j  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  jour  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  Merrimac  bridge,  and  suggesting  an  inspec- 
tion of  that  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  force  constantly  employed  by  the.  company 
under  the  direction  of  its  chief  engineer  in  examining  and  makings 
repairs  when  found  to  be  noeded,  the  company  employed,  in  May 
last,  a  careful  and  skilful  engineer,  who  was  instructed  to  care- 
fully  examine  all  the  bridges  on  the  various  lines  of  railway  ope- 
rated by  it  within  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  make  full  and 
complete  report  as  to  their  condition. 

This  examination  was  completed,  and  the  report  submitted  on 
June  23,  less  than  two  weeks  since. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  all  the  bridges  are  reported  to  be  in  safe 
condition,  including  the  one  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

MARVIN  HUGHITT, 

General  Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  RECEIVER  OF  THE 
•     WEST  WISCONSIN  RAILWAY. 

State  op  Wisconsin, 
Office  of  Railroad  Commissioner^ 

Madison,  January  28, 1877. 

W.  H.  Ferry,  Esq.,  Receiver  West  Wisconsin  Railway. 

Dear  Sir:  —  Complaint  having  been  made  to  this  office  of  the- 
condition  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway,  of  which  you  have  re- 
cently been  appointed  receiver,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  carefully^ 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  road  "  and  the  manner  of  its  conduct 
and  management  with  relation  to  the  public  safety  and  conven- 
ience," as  provided  by  section  2,  chapter  57,  laws  of  1876.  Ac- 
cordingly  on  the  19th  day  of  this  month  I  made  an  official  inspec- 
tion of  the  road,  accompanied  by  Col.  J.  C.  Spoon er,  the  attorneys 
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of  the  receiver,  and  Mr.  B.  Shute,  who  has  charge  of  the  bridges 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  from  which  inspection,  I  am  compelled  to 
draw  the  following  conclusions: 

1st.  The  two  trusses  at  Black  River  Falls  and  the  piers  on  which 
they  rest  should  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and  such  work  on  the  ap- 
proaches as  may  be  necessary  for  making  it  safe.  Your  bridge 
experts  understand  better  than  I  what  timbers  need  replacing. 
The  bridges  across  the  Eau  Claire,  the  Chippewa,  the  Red  Cedar 
and  Willow  rivers  seem  to  be  sound,  and  with  some  additional 
bracing  and  bolting  have  the  appearance  of  being  entirely  safe. 
There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of  small  bridges  and  water- 
ways which  would  seem  to  require  early  attention.  Your  bridge 
builder,  however,  seems  to  understand  the  necessity,  and  mformfi 
me  that  he  has  already  contracted  for  the  replacement,  and  was 
only  waiting  for  the  spile  driver. 

I  am  imformed  that  you  have  made  a  large  renewal  of  ties  this 
season,  with  scarcely  any  new  rails. 

I  notice  that  the  iron  is  badly  worn,  leaving  the  track  rough  and 
uncomfortable.  It  is  of  course  on  a  cursory  examination  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  the  original  iron  can  be  used  in  safety  or  how 
much  should  be  replaced. 

I  am  informed  that  you  contemplate  the  replacement  or  renewal 
of  some  forty  miles  of  rail.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  Isat  you 
can  reasonably  demand.  As  the  season  is  already  advanced  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  properly  change  and  replace  more  than  this  quan- 
tity. 

Permit  me,  however,  in  my  official  capacity,  to  call  your  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  foregoing  recommendation,  believing  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  required  by  section  2,  chapter  57,  laws  of  1876. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

DANA  C.  LAMB, 
Railroad  Commissioner, 
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West  Wisconsin  Railway^ 

W.  H.  Fkbry,  Keceiver. 
Chicago,  III.,  July  5,  1877. 

Hon.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  Railroad  Commissioner. 

Deab  Sib:  —  Your  favor  of  June  28th  has  been  received  and 
filed  with  my  report  in  the  office  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin.  I  most  fully  a^ee 
with  what  you,  in  your  official  capacity,  have  thought  proper  to  say, 
and  considered  it  my  duty  to  present  it  to  the  Hon.  Court  that 
appointed  me  receiver.  Pending  the  rebuilding  of  the  two  trusses 
mentioned,  I  have  caused  the  old  ones  to  be  strengthened  by  addi- 
tional supports  or  piers,  to  make  them  perfectly  secure  until  a  new 
bridge  can  be  put  there  in  place,  which  will  be  done  at  as  early  a 
day  as  possible.  All  the  other  bridges,  both  large  and  small,  are 
having  thorough  repairs  or  renewals.  During  the  past  and  present 
year,  more  than  one-third  of  the  old  ties  will  have  been  taken  out, 
and  their  places  supplied  with  new  ones,  increasing  the  number  to 
twenty-six  hundred  and  forty  ties  per  mile.  Arrangements  are 
nearly  perfected,  and  the  steel  is  now  being  delivered  for  forty 
miles  of  new  steel  rails  to  be  laid  this  season.  It  is  fully  believed 
that  the  repairs  and  improvements  made  upon  the  road  this  se^ison  will 
make  it  safe  and  comfortable  for  the  coming  winter.  The  necessity 
for  these  repairs,  and  the  impossibility  of  paying  for  them  from  the 
earnings  of  the  road,  presents  a  very  unsatisfactory  view  to  the 
holders  of  its  securities.  A  new  lien  upon  the  road,  in  the  form  of 
Receiver's  Certificates,  taking  precedent  of  all  other  securities,  has 
become  unavoidable,  as  low  rates  and  general  shrinkage  in  business 
have  cut  ofp  all  sources  of  revenue  from  which  the  means  might  be 
obtained  for  paying  for  the  repairs  that  have  become  so  necessary. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  FERRY, 

Receever. 
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ORDER  OF  COURT. 

George  Burnham  et  al. 

vs. 
The  West  Wisconsin  Railway  Co.  et  al. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district 
of  Wisconsin. 

Upon  reading  the  report  and  estimates,  filed  as  of  this  date  made 
by  William  H.  Ferry,  receiver,  appointed  in  this  cause,  and  also 
the  notice  given  to  said  receiver  by  Dana  C.  Lamb,  railroad  com- 
missioner of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  ordered  that  said  receiver 
be  authorized  to  borrow  from  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  said 
West  Wisconsin  Railway  Company  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  an  .  iSSue  therefor  Receiver's  Certificates,  payable  at 
any  time  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  which  cer- 
tificates shall  bear  interest  at  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent,  per  annnum,  and  shall  be  a  first  lien  upon  all  the  property 
and  franchises  of  said  railway  company  in  the  hands  of  said  re- 
ceiver; the  manner  of  negotiating  said  certificate  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  receiver  shall  give  notice  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  said  loan  to  all  of  said  bondholders,  by  publishing  such  notice 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  ^ew  York  Times j  three  insertions  in 
each  of  said  papers. 

Any  of  such  bondholders  may  take  such  pro  rata  share  of  such 
loan  as  his  bonds  bear  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  of  said 
company,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  after  such  notice  shall  have 
been  published  as  aforesaid,  any  part  of  said  loan  which  shall  then 
remain  untaken,  may  be  taken  by  any  of  the  bondholders  of  said 
company. 

The  said  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  by 
said  Receiver  in  rebuilding  the  bridge  at  Black  River  Falls,  and  in 
putting  down  steel  rails  in  place  of  iron  rails  which  have  become 
worn  ont,  and  in  paying  such  obligations  and  operating  expenses 
as  he  has  been  or  may  be  required  to  pay  by  order  of  this  court. 

Entered,  July  9th,  A.  D.  1877. 
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vs. 
The  Wztrr  WiA^x>3iM3r  Railway  Co.  ct  ml. 


Wm«  IL  LzffXARif  and  J.  Dcrrox  Steele, 

vs. 
The  We«*t  Wim  oshis  Railway  Co.  et  a]. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Western  Dia- 
iriet  of  Wiaconsin. 

This  daj  came  William  H.  Ferry,  receiver  of  the  West  Wiscon- 
•iD  Railway  Company,  and  presented  his  .report  showing  that  ha 
bad  as  receiver  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  thirty-five  hundred 
tous  of  steel  rails  for  said  railway,  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
railroad  bridge  across  the  Black  river,  and  the  repair  of  the  draw 
in  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  St.  Croix  river  at  Hudson,  and 
showing  that  said  receiver  had  not  issued  any  receiver's  certificates 
under  the  order  heretofore  entered  in  the  above  entitled  causea, 
and  that  he  could  not  negotiate  such  certificates  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  said  report  be  filed,  and  that  said 
William  H.  Ferry  be  authorized  to  negotiate  receiver's  certificates 
bearing  eight  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  at  par,  and  that  Wil- 
liam H.  Leonard,  receiver  of  the  lands  and  land  grant  funds  of  said 
West  Wisconsin  Railway  Company  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  pay  over  to  said  William  H.  Ferry  any  money  which  he 
may  now  hold  or  which  may  hereafter  come  to  his  hands  as  such  re- 
ceiver, and  to  receive  from  said  Ferry  receiver's  certificates  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  therefor, 
holding  such  certificates  in  place  of  the  money  so  paid  over  by  him 
to  said  Ferry,  and  subject  to  the  same  equities.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  certificates  to  be  issued  by  said  Ferry  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  specified  in  the  order  heretofore  entered  herein,  and  said 
certificates  shall  be  payable  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  thereof. 

Entered,  September  17,,  1877. 

United  States  ok  America  —  Western  District  of  Wisconsin. 
I,  F.  M.  Stewart,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
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of  America  for  the  Western  district  of  "Wisconsin,  do  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  /compared  the  writings  annexed  to  this  certificate  with 
the  original  now  in  my  custody,  and  they  are  true  copies  of  their 
respective  originals  and  are  correct  transcripts  therefrom,  and  of 
the  whole  thereof,  now  on  file  and  remaining  of  record  in  my  office. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  duly  af- 
fixed the  seal  of  the  said  court,  at  the  city  of  Madison,  in  the  said 
Western  District  of  Wisconsin,  this  18th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  seven, 
and  of  the  independence  of  said  United  States,  the  one  hundred 

and  second. 

F.  M.  Stewart, 

Clerk, 


RECEIVER'S  REPORT. 

Receiver's  Office  of  the  West  Wisconsin  Railway, 

January  19,  1878. 

To  the  Hon.  Dana  C.  Lamb,  Railroad  Commissioner  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin: 

In  reply  to  your  official  favor  of  the  16th  inst.,  T  respectfully 
submit  copies  of  the  order  of  court,  pursuant  to  which  receiver's 
certificates  have  been  issued  for  the  purposes  therein  named. 

In  the  matter  of  improvements,  it  has  been  difficult,  where  so 
much  was  required,  to  decide  what  should  be  done,  and  what  left 
undone,  having  reference  to  my  duties  as  an  officer  of  court,  which 
is  to  me  of  the  first  importance,  my  respect  to  your  official  position, 
and  desire  to  the  fullest  extent  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
recommendations,  and  also  to  my  individual  views  of  what  is 
necessary  for  a  safe,  efficient  and  economical  working  of  the  road. 
I  construe  my  duties  as  requiring  me  to  operate  the  road,  with  as 
small  expenditure  of  money  for  rebuilding,  repairing  or  improve- 
ment as  is  possible,  having  in  'view  the  safe  and  efficient  transpor- 
tation of  persons  and  property. 

The  terrible  accident,  to  which  you  referred,  occurring  a  year 
since  at  Ashtabula,  the  one  that  has  just  occurred  at  TarifiTville, 
give  unmistakeable  proof  that  the  public  rightfully  look  to  you  for 
a  guarantee  against  the  occurrence  of  such  accidents  in  your  state 
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and  I  am  confident  I  do  not  mistake  the  instructions  of  the  coart, 
in  taking  every  precaution,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  expend- 
iture, to  insure  perfect  safety  of  all  bridges  oo  the  line  of  the  road. 
As  thorough  examination  as  is  possible  has  been  made  of  every 
cattle  guard,  culvert,  bridge  and  trestle.  These  have  been  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  as  seemed  necessary,  the  details  of  which  work  would 
be  too  voluminous  for  this  report.  The  bridge  at  Black  River  Falls 
was  found  to  be  in  such  condition  that  further  repairs  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  money,  without  giving  any  certainty  cf  safety. 
Stone  piers  of  solid  masonry  have  been  built,  and  a  combination 
bridge  erected,  and  the  approaches  strengthened,  so  that  it  is  now 
believed  to  be  in  all  respects  perfect.  It  is  not  possible  to  abso- 
lutely know  that  tL  bridge  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  will 
not  fail;  but  after  completing  the  additional  supports  to  one  more 
bridge,  as  a  measure  of  greater  precaution,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved  that  every  culvert,  bridge  and  trestle  on  the  road  is  per- 
fectly secure,  until  spring  shall  enable  such  work  to  be  done  as  may 
then  appear  necessary. 

There  has  been  laid  of  new  steel  rails  since  July  1st,  4,112  JSH 
tons,  equal  to  forty-six  and  three  quarters  miles,  of  which  3,500 
tons  was  in  compliance  with  the  direct  order  of  court,  and  §12  fSP 
tons  as  a  portion  of  th^  annual  wear  depreciation,  which  belongs  to 
operating  expenses,  or  about  one-third  of  what  is  annually  required 
for  renewal  of  iron  rail.  The  revenues  of  the  road  did  not  admit 
of  as  large  an  expenditure  as  this  required.  All  of  this  steel  haa 
been  very  carefully  laid  on  2,640  ties  to  the  mile,  with  uew  steel 
frogs  of  the  most  improved  pattern  at  the  switches,  for  side  tracks. 
The  joints  are  all  secured  with  the  best  pattern  of  angle  plates, 
bolts  and  nuts  and  nutlockd,  care  having  been  taken  in  properly 
surfacing  and  ballasting  the  track  to  protect  the  steel  laid,  with 
some  attention  to  ditching,  but  not  to  the  extent  required  for  a 
completed  road  bed. 

From  the  old  rails  taken  up  and  replaced  by  steel  rails,  those 
having  a  fair  surface  have  been  selected,  and  put  in  place  of  more  * 
ragged  and  broken  iron.  This  work  has  been  expensive  and  un- 
tisfactory,  costing  too  much  for  frequent  handling,  cutting  off  the 
battered  ends  of  the  rails,  drilling  and  relaying  and  when  relaid  not 
making  a  reliable  or  satisfactory  track,  but  making  one  that  will 
have  to  be  replaced  at  an  early  date  with  entirely  new  rails.     In 
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ibis  matter  I  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to  act  fully  in  accord  with 
my  judgment  to  the  extent  most  conducive  to  the  best  future  in- 
terests of  the  property,  my  duties  seeming  to  require  that  J 
should  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  transportation  of  persons  and  property.  I  consider  this  so 
far  accomplished  that  the  road  can  now  be  safely  operated  (with 
careful  watch  of  the  defective  iron)  until  spring,  and  until  a  settled 
ownership  shall  enable  such  further  repairs  and  renewals  to  be  made 
ife  shall  then  be  required.  The  close  of  winter  will  fully  develop 
what  these  may  be;  it  is  not  proper  that  I  should  now  attempt  to 
suggest,  as  my  official  connection  with  the  road  as  its  receiver  will 
doubtless  then  have  been  closed. 

There  has  been  110,000  new  ties  put  into  the  track  during  the 
past  year  in  place  of  broken  and  rotted  ones  and  in  increasing  the 
number  per  mile,  giving  the  new  steel  a  perfect  bearing,  and 
strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  old  rails,  giving  them  greater 
security. 

There  has  been  twenty-three  miles  of  fencing  built  during  the 
season  —  all  that  the  demands  of  adjoining  property  has  demanded. 

Passenger  coaches  have  been  put  on  all  the  roads  for  this  winter's 
servicey'^in  perfect  condition,  well  heated  and  ventilated,  insuring 
to  the  traveling  public  comfort  and  safety. 

I  close  this  communication  trusting  that  it  is  as  full  and  satisfac- 
tory as  you  require,  and  that  it  covers  all  the  matters  to  which  you 
officially  called  my  attention.  1  may  properly  add  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  comply  with  your  recommendations  and  the  re- 
quire ents  of  your  state,  so  far  as  could  be  done,  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  bondholders  (whose  money  has  proved  to  have  been 
so  unfortunately  invested),  by  incurring  expenditures  that  could  be 
reasonably  and  safely  postponed  or  avoided. 

Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  H.  FERRY, 

Heceiver^  <t)c. 
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GENERAL  RAILROAD  LAWS. 

Chapter  57—  LavD9  of  1876. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  huodred  and  seventy-three  (273),  of  the  laws 
of  1874,  entitled,  '*  An  act  relating  to  railroads,  express,  and  telegraph  com- 
panies in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,*'  and  to  repeal  other  sections  and  acta 
named  therein. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin^  represented  in  senate  and  as- 
semblt/y  do  enact  asjollows: 

Section  1.  Within  ten  days  after  the  passage  and  publication 
of  this  act,  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  appoint  a  railroad  commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for 
the  term  of  two  years  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  and  un- 
til his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Every  Iwo  years  there- 
after, the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  a  railroad  commissioner,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
for  the  term  of  two  years^  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appointed 
and  qualified.  And  the  nomination  of  railroad  commissioner  shall 
hereafter  be  sent  to  the  senate  by  the  governor  during  the  month 
of  January,  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  such  commis- 
sioner's term  of  office.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  remove 
such  commissioner,  and  appoint  another  to  fill  the  vacancy,  at  any 
time  in  his  discretion.  No  person  owning  any  bonds,  stock  or 
property  in  any  railroad  company,  or  who  is  in  the  employment 
of,  or  in  any  way  or  manner  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  railroad 
corporation  shall  be  so  appointed. 

Section  2.  The  railroad  commissioner  shall  inquire  into  any 
neglect  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  state  by  any  railroad  corpo- 
ration doing  business  therein,  or  by  the  officers,  agents,  or  em- 
ployees thereof,  and  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  carefully  exam- 
ine and  inspect  the  condition  of  each  railroad  in  the  state,  and  of 
its  equipment  and  the  manner  of  its  conduct  and  management  with 
relation  to  the  public  safety  and  convenience.  He  shall  also  exam- 
ine and  ascertain  the  pecuniary  condition  and  the  manner  of  finan- 
cial management  of  each  and  every  railroad  corporation  doing  bus- 
iness in  this  state. 

Section  3.     To  enable  said  commissioner  to  make  the  report  and 
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return  required  by  section  twelve  (12),  of  the  act  of  which  this  is 
amendatory,  the  president  or  managing  officer  of  each  railroad  cor- 
poration in  the  state,  shall  annually  make  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioner, in  the  month  of  October,  such  returns,  and  in  the  form  he 
may  prescribe,  as  will  afford  the  information  required  for  his  said 
official  report.  Such  returns  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  of- 
ficer making  them,  and  any  railroad  corporation  whose  return  shall 
not  be  made  as  herein  provided,  within  the  month  of  October,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  for  each  and 
every  day  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  that  such  return  shall 
be  wilfully 'delayed  or  refused. 

Section  4.  Said  railroad  commissioner  shall,  during  the  month 
of  January  in  each  year,  ascertain  and  make  return  to  the  state 
treasurer  as  hereinafter  provided.  1st.  The  actual  cost  of  each 
railroad  in  this  state  up  to  and  including  the  31st  day  of  the  next 
preceding  December,  and  if  such  railroad  shall  be  partly  in  and 
partly  out  of  this  state,  then  the  actual  cost  of  so  much  thereof  as 
is  in  this  state.  2d.  The  total  gross  receipts  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  every  of  every  such  railroad  during  the  next  preced- 
ing year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  or  that  part  of  the 
same  which  is  in  this  state.  3d.  The  total  net  earnings  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  any  such  railroad  during  the  next  preceding 
year,  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  or  that  part  of  the  same 
which  is  in  this  state.  4th.  The  total  interest-bearing  indebted- 
ness of  the  company  owning  or  operating  such  railroad,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  by  such  company  during  the  next  preced- 
ing year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  and  if  any  part  of 
such  indebtedness  has  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  repair,  removal,  or  operation  of  any  part  of 
such  railroad  which  is  not  in  this  state,  or  for  equipment  for  such 
part,  such  railroad  commissioner  shall  ascertain  and  determine  in 
such  manner  as  he  shall  think  just  and  equitable  how  much  of  its 
indebtedness  is  justly  chargeable  to  that  part  of  said  railroad  that 
is  in  this  state,  and  how  much  interest  shall  have  been  paid  by  such' 
company  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  the  next  pre- 
ceding December,  or  [on]  that  part  of  §uch  indebtedness  which  is 
justly  chargeable  to  that  part  of  said  railroad  that  is  in  this  state. 
The  commissioner  shall  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in  which  all 
reports  required  from  railroad  companies  under  the  provisions  of 
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this  act  shall  be  made,  and  suitable  blanks  for  that  purpose,  as  by 
said  commissioner  directed,  shall  be  provided  by  the  secretary  of 
state.  The  record  of  said  commissioner  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  inspection  by  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
and  legislature. 

Section  5.  Said  railaoad  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  or  tifiir  ma  lions,  to  send  for  persons  or  papers,  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  shall  at  any  and  all  times 
have  access  to  any  and  all  books  and  papers  in  any  railroad  office 
kept  for  and  used  in  any  railroad  office  by  any  railroad  company 

in  this  state. 

» 

Section  6.  Said  railroad  commissioner,  in  making  any  examina- 
tion as  contemplated  in  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation pursuant  to  this  act  shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas 
for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  by  such  rules  as  he  may  prescribe. 
In  case  any  person  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  obey  such  sub- 
poena, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  circuit  court  of  any  county,  upon 
the  application  of  said  commissioner,  to  issue  an  attachment  for 
such  witness  and  compel  such  witness  to  attend  before  the  com- 
missioner and  give  his  testimony  upon  such  matters  as  shall  be 
lawfully  required  by  such  commissioner,  and  said  court  shall  have 
power  to  punish  for  contempt  as  in  other  cases  of  refusal  to  obey 
the  process  and  order  of  such  court. 

Section  7.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to 
obey  the  process  of  subpoena  issued  by  said  commissioner,  and  ap- 
pear and  testify  as  therein  required,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  shall  be  liable  to  arraignment  and  trial  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  for  such  ofiFense  by  fine  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which 
such  conviction  shall  be  had. 

Section  8.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge,  demand  or  re. 
ceive  from  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  persons  or  property,  a  greater  sum  than  it  shall  at  the  same 
time  charge,  demand  or  receive  from  any  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  a  like  service  from  the  same  place;  and  no  railroad  corpo- 
ration shall  charge  or  receive  a  larger  sum  per  carload,  from  one 
person  than  any  other,  shipping  from  the  same  place;  but  this  last 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  from  connecting  points. 
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Section  9.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  charge,  demand  or  re- 
ceive from  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  an  unreasonable 
price  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property,  or  for  the  hand- 
ling or  storing  of  any  freight,  or  for  the  use  of  its  cars,  or  for  any 
privilege  or  service  afforded  by  it  in  the  transaction  of  its  business 
as  a  railroad  corporation. 

Section  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  railroad  corporation, 
when  within  their  power  so  to  do,  and  upon  reasonable  notice,  to 
furnish  suitable  cars  to  any  and  all  persons  who  may  apply  therefor, 
for  the  transportation  of  any  and  all  usual  kinds  of  freight,  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch,  and  to  provide  and  keep  suitable  facilities  for 
the  receiving  and  handling  the  same  at  any  depot  on  the  line  of  its 
road. 

Section  11.  Any  railroad  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  extortion  or  unjust  disetrmination, 
or  the  provisions  hereof  establishing  rates,  shall  forfeit  for  each  and 
every  such  offense  to  the  company,  person,  or  corporation  aggrieved 
thereby,  three  times  the  actual  damage  sustained,  together  with 
the  costs  of  suit,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  therefor,  and  all 
prosecutions  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  said  railroad  commissioner,  on  receiving  complaint 
in  writing  from  any  citizen  of  this  state,  stating  that  any  railroad 
corporation  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  speci- 
fying the  acts  complained  of,  to  investigate  such  alleged  violation, 
and  if  on  such  examination  he  shall  find  8uch  complaint  well  found- 
ed, he  may,  in  his  discretion,  report  the  facts  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  attorney-general 
to  prosecute  said  complaint  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  party  aggrieved. 

Section  12.  No  railroad  corporation  shall  consolidate  the  stock 
property  or  franchise  of  such  corporation  with,  or  lease  or  purchase 
the  works  or  franchises  of,  or  in  any  way  control  any  other  rail- 
road corporation  owning  or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel  or 
competing  line;  nor  shall  any  officer  of  such  railroad  corporation 
act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning,  or  having 
the  control  of,  parallel  or  competing  lines,  and  the  question  whether 
such  railroads  are  parallel  or  competing  lines  shall,  when  demanded 
by  the  complainant,  be  decided  by  a  jury -as  in  other  civil  issues; 
provided^  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
8— R  R.  [Doc.  15] 
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eontracU  now  existing,  where  one  corporation  has  become  responsi- 
ble for  the  liabilities  of  another,  either  bj  advances  heretofore 
made,  or  by  the  guarantee  of  bonds  previous  to  the  passage  of  this 
act;  nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  railroad  corporation  which,  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  have  been  authorized  to  purchase  or 
hold  stock  in  any  other  railroad  corporation. 

Section  13.  No  president,  director,  officer,  agent  or  employee 
of  any  railroad  or  transportation  company,  shall  be  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  furnishing  of  material  or  supplies  to 
such  company,  or  in  the  business  of  transportation  as  a  common 
carrier  of  freights  or  passengers,  over  the  lines  owned,  leased,  con- 
trolled or  operated *by  such  company. 

Section  14.  In  the  construction  of  this  act,  the  phrase  railroad 
shall  be  construed  to  include  all  railroads  and  railways  operated  by 
steam,  and  whether  operated  by  the  corporation  owning  them,  or 
by  other  corporations  or  otherwise.  The  phrase  railroad  corpora- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  corporation  which  constructs* 
maintains,  or  operates  a  railroad  operated  by  steam  power. 

Section  15.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company  shall  file  with  the  railroad  commissioner,  before  the  day 
when  this  act  shall  take  effect,  the  regular  published  schedule  of 
their  tariff  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property, 
which  was  in  force  on  their  railroads  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  A.  D 
1872,  duly  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  general  freight  agent,  of  said 
company,  thereto  attached,  and  that  company  and  the  Western 
Union  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company,  shall  not  demand,  collect  or  receive  a  greater  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  than  is 
fixed  in  such  schedule  for  corresponding  distances.  This  provision 
shall  also  apply  to  such  lines  of  railroads  as  have  been  built  and 
put  into  opeiation  by  either  of  said  companies  and  operated  under 
'  Ispe  or  otherwise  since  the  date  above  mentioned;  provided^  that 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pnul  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Western  Union  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern Railway  Company,  shall  sell  at  all  ticket  stations,  on  their  re- 
spective lines,  within  this  state,  tickets  for  five  hundred  miles,  which 
shall  be  transferable;  also  round-trip  tickets,  for  first-class  passen" 
gers  to  and  from  any  station  within  this  state,  on  their  respective 
lines  of  road,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile;  and  pro- 
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videdyfurtfiery  that  no  railroad  corporation  shall  be  compelled  to 
accept  less  than  five  cents  for  the  transportation  of  any  passenger 
between  any  points. 

Section  16.  All  the  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  conferred  on 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  by  the  acts  to  which  this  act 
is  amendatory  and  not  hereiifl  repealed,  are  hereby  conferred  on  the 
railroad  commissioner  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  thid 
ace. 

Section  17.  The  commissioner  shall  have  the  right  of  passing,  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  concerning  railroads,  on  all  railway 
rains  in  this  state  free  of  charge. 

Section  18.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  as  in 
any  manner  abridging  or  controlling  the  rates  for  freight  charged 
by  any  railroad  company  in  this  state  for  carrying  freight  which 
comes  from  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  but  said  railroad 
companies  shall  possess  the  same  power  and  right  to  charge  such 
rates  for  carrying  such  freight  as  they  possessed  before  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Section  19.  All  those  railroad  companies  whose  lines  of  road 
are  now  incomplete  or  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  to  aid  in 
the  building  of  which  the  general  government  has  donated  grants 
of  land,  and  which  are  not  exempted  from  taxation  on  said  lands 
for  the  next  five  years,  are  hereby  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
the  license  fees  required  by  law  for  said  five  years. 

Section  20.  Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  said 
commissioner  shall  make  and  subscribe  and  file  with  the  secretary 
of  state  an  affidavit  in  the  following  form:  ^'  I  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  aflSrm)  that  I  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully discharge  the  duties  of  railway  commissioner  according  to  the 
best  of  my  ability;  that  I  am  not  a  stockholder,  officer,  or  employ^ 
of  any  railroad  or  freight  company,  or  in  any  way  interested  there- 
in ;''  and  shall  enter  into  bonds,  with  security  to  be  approved  by  the 
governor,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  commissioner. 

Section  21.  The  commissioner  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum,  payable  monthly,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  and 
three  dollars  per  day  for  traveling  expenses,  for  each  and  every  day 
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aotually  traveled  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  hereby  required. 
He  shall  be  furnished  with  all  office  furniture  and  stationery,  and 
necessary  books  and  maps  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  and  the  said 
commissioner  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  employ  a 
clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  payable  at  the 
end  of  each  month.  The  office  of  said  commissioner  shall  be  kept  at 
Madison,  and  all  sums  of  money  authorized  to  be  paid  by  this  act, 
out  of  the  state  treasury,  shall  be  paid  only  on  the  order  of  the  gov- 
ernor; provided^  that  the  total  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  by 
said,  commissioner  for  office  rent,  furniture,  and  stationery,  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  the  total  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Section  22.  Sections  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
thirteen  and  fourteen,  of  chapter  273,  of  the  laws  of  1874,  of  which 
this  is  amendatory;  chapter  341  of  the  laws  of  1874,  entitled  ^^  An 
act  in  relation  to  railroads; '^  chapter  3^34  of  the  laws  of  1875,  enti- 
tled '^  An  act  to  amend  chapter  273  of  the  laws  of  1874,  entitled 
^  An  act  relating  to  railroad,  express  and  telegraph  companies  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,' "  and  the  first  section  of  chapter  113  of  the 
laws  of  1875,  are  hereby  repealed ;  provided^  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  in  any  manner  affect  any  litigation  now  pending  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  this  state,  or  any  court  or  courts  of  the  United 
States. 


NoTB  BY  THB  CoMMissiONEB.  —  The  preceding  sections  are  a 
compilation  of  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  passenger  and 
freight  tariffs,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  sections  so  numbered 
as  to  place  in  their  proper  order  each  particular  subject. 

As  the  preparation  for  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  several 
companies,  and  of  the  tables  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  report, 
would  necessarily  delay  the  publication  of  the  report  proper,  I  have 
thought  best  to  present  this  portion  of  the  repoit  without  further 
delay. 


REPORTS 


OF  THE 


RAILWAY   COMPANIES 


HADB  TO  THE 


RAILROAD  COMMISSIONER, 

For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1877. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Office  cf  the  Railroad  ComnssioirBB, 

Madibok,  August  10, 18T7. 

To  the Railway  Company: 

This  blank  is  furnished^yon  for  the  purpose  of  yonr  entering  therein  the 
annual  report  required  by  law,  to  be  made  by  you  to  this  office  for  the  term 
ending  September  80.  A.  D.  1877.  Tour  attention  is  called  to  the  special 
provisions  relating  thereto,  to  be  found  upon  the  last  page  of  the  cover. 

In  case  answers  to  any  of  the  qnestlons  cannot  couTeniently  be  given  in 
the  blanli  spaces  for  the  same,  they  should  be  set  forth  in  separate  sheets* 
appended. 

Wiiere  figures  are  given  from  estimates,  a  "  note"  should  be  made  to  that 
effect,  explaining  upon  what  basis  the  estimates  were  made. 

By  Older  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner, 

JAMES  H.  FOSTER, 

Secretary. 


NOTE  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  proposed  by  the  legislature  in  the  creation  of 
a  railroad  commissi  >n  is  the  compilation  of  tacts  and  statistics  connected 
with  the  building  and  operating  of  railroads  in  this  state.  The  commissioner 
would  therefore  invite  from  all  companies,  and  all  parties  Interested,  fuU  in- 
formation, not  only  on  the  points  covered  by  the  tables  and  questions  hereia 
contained,  but  also  on  all  others  connected  with  the  subject  The  commis- 
sioner will  be  happy  to  co&perate  with  the  companies,  and  with  all  Inter- 
ested, in  obtaining  all  possible  Information  concerning  building  and  operating 
railroar^s,  and  their  mnnagement  in  general,  to  the  end  of  establishing  and 
building  up  an  era  of  harmony  and  good  will  between  the  eompanie$^  who 
transport,  and  the  people^  who  ship  the  commodities  which  form  the  com- 
merce of  our  state.  And  any  information  or  explanation  in  his  possession 
will  be  cheerfully  given,  upon  request;  and  to  promote  this  most  desirable 
end,  the  commissioner  would  solicit.  In  making  up  these  reports  or  other- 
wise, from  railroad  companies  and  others,  any  suggestions,  explanations  or 
information  which  can  be  made  available  or  useful  to  the  Interests  of  the 
whole  people. 

DANA  C.  LAMB, 

Cammi$$ianer. 


SECTIONS  OF  LAW  CONCERNING  REPORTS. 

[General  lawe  of  Wiscanein,  eeeti&ne  of  1875  and  1976.] 

*  Section  8.  To  enable  said  commissioner  to  make  the  report  and  return 
required  by  section  twelve  (12),  ot  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  the 
president  or  managing  officer  of  each  railroad  corporation  in  the  state  shall 
Annually  make  to  the  Railroad  Commissioner,  in  the  month  of  October,  such 
returns  and  in  the  form  he  may  prescribe,  ts  will  afford  the  information  re> 
quired  for  his  said  official  report  Such  returns  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath 
of  the  officer  making  them,  and  any  railroad  corporation  whose  return  shall 
not  be  made,  as  herein  prescribed,  within  the  month  of  October,  sha  1  be  lia- 
ble to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  (|100)  for  each  and  every  day  after  the 
thirty.iirst  day  of  October  that  such  return  shall  be  willfully  delayed  or  re- 
fused. 

f  Section  4.  Said  Railroad  Commissioner  shall,  during  the  month  of  Jan* 
nary  in  each  year,  ascertain  and  make  return  to  the  state  treasurer  as  herein- 
alter  provided.  Ist  The  actual  cost  of  each  railroad  in  this  state  up  to  and 
including  the  31st  day  of  the  next  preceding  December,  and  if  such  railroMi 
shall  be  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  this  state,  then  the  actual  cost  of  so  much 
thereof  as  is  in  this  state.  2d.  The  total  gross  receipts  resulting  from  the  op- 
eration of  every  such  railroad  during  the  next  preceding  year  ending  on  the 
Slst  day  of  Dtcember,  or  that  part  of  the  same  which  is  in  tliis  state.  8d, 
The  total  net  earnings  resulting  fVom  the  operations  of  any  such  railroad 
during  the  next  preceding  year,  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  December,  or  that 
part  of  the  same  which  is  in  this  state.  4th.  The  total  interest  bearing  in- 
debtedness of  the  company  owning  or  operating  such  railroad,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  paid  by  such  company  during  the  next  preceding  year 
ending  on  the  81st  day  of  December,  and  if  any  part  of  such  indebtednesa 
has  been  incurred  Ic  consequence  of  the  construction,  maintenance,  repair^ 
removal,  or  operation  of  any  part  of  such  railroad  which  is  not  in  this  state, 
or  for  equipment  for  such  part,  such  Railroad  Commisslooer  shall  ascertain 
and  determine  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  think  Just  and  equitable  how  much 
of  its  indebtedness  is  Jusiy  chargeable  to  that  part  of  said  railroad  that  is  in 
this  state,  and  how  much  interest  shall  have  been  paid  by  such  company 
durins:  such  year  ending  on  the  81st  day  of  the  next  preceding  December,  or 
[on]  that  part  of  such  indebtedness  which  Is  Justly  chargeable  to  that  part  of 
said  railroad  that  is  in  this  stikte.  The  commissioner  shall  prescribe  the  foqn 
and  manner  in  which  all  reports  required  from  railroad  companies  under  the 

•  8«eaoa  a,  ehaptar  57,  lawi  1879.  t  B«cUon  IS,  ohaptw  979,  laws  1974 
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proTislODB  of  this  act  shall  be  made,  and  suitable  blanks  for  that  purpose*  ** 
by  safd  commissi*  iner  directed,  shall  be  provided  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  record  of  said  commissioner  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general  and  legislature. 

t  Section  9.  8aid  Railroad  Commissioner  shall  have  power  to  admin Ittet 
oaths  or  afflrmationn,  to  send  for  persons  or  papers  under  such  regulations  aa 
he  may  prescribe,  and  shall  at  any  and  all  times  have  access  to  any  and  all 
books  Bod  papers  in  any  railroad  office  kept  for  and  used  in  any  railroad 
office  by  any  railroad  company  in  this  state. 

t  Section  9,  ehapter  STS,  Uwi  1874. 
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CLASSIFIED  REPORTS. 


REPORT 


OF  THS 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

For  the  year  endiog  80th  Septemher,  ldT7. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


HAKES. 

OFFICES. 

ADDRESS. 

SALARIES 

Alex.  Mitchell 

President 

Milwaukee . . . . 
New  York.   ... 

•  •  •      #  •  •  • 

JiiliiiA  WnilAWorth 

IstVicePresMent 

Secretary 

General  Solicitor 

Treasurer  

R.  D.  JeDninirs. 

Milwaukee .  •  • . 

Jno.  W.  Carv 

MUwauiree .... 

R.D.  Jennings 

B.  8.  Merri  1 

Milwaukee ... 

Milwaukee 

Milv^i'kee... 
Milwaukee  .... 

General  Manager 

Assistant  Gen*l  Manager 

Chief  Engineer 

General  Ticket  Agent. . 
General  Freii^ht  Agent. 
Auditor  .• 

Jno.C.GauIt 

D  J.  Whiltemnre 

A.  V.  H.  Carpenter 

Wm.  G.  Swan 

Milwaukee  .... 

Milwaukee .... 
Milwaukee   . . . 

•  ■  •••••• 

J.  P.  Whaiine 

Total  Salaries 

1.  General  offices  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


KAME8  OF  DIRECTORS       RESIDENCE. 


Alex.  Mitchell... 
Julius  Wadsworth 
6.  Chamberlaio. . 
Jno.  M.  Burke.... 
W.  S.  Gurnee  . . . . . 
Peter  Geddes  . . . . , 
David  Dows 


Milwaukee ... 
New  York  . . . 
Cleveland  .... 
New  Y  rk.... 
New  York..  . 
N«^w  York..., 
New  York 


NAVES  OF  DIRECTORS 


Jere  Mil^bank  .... 

Geo.  W.  Wed 

A.  R.  Van  Nest 

Jnu.  Piankinton.... 

S. ».  Merrill 

J.  M.  Bowman 


RESIDENCE. 


New  York. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee. 

Kilbourn. 
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BXBCUTIYB  COMKITTSB. 


Alex.  Mitchell, 
Julius  Wads  worth. 


Peter  Qeddet. 


8.  Cham^terUin, 
W.  S.  Garnee, 


9.  Date  of  annua!  election  of  Directors, 

June. 
3,  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  eorrefpondence  concerning  thli 

report  shoiild  be  directed, 
J.  P.  Whaling,  Auditor,  Milwaukee. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charier • 

^.  How  many  kinds  of  stoclZ? 

Two.    Uommon  and  Preferred. 

8.  Amountof  common  stock 115,809,961  00 

4.  Amountof  preferred  stock 12.274,488  00 

^.  Total  capital  stock 127.678,744  00 

6.  Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin* $18. 154,424  43 

7.  Rate  of  preference .* 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  since  Septem^ 

ber  80th,  1876 None. 

9.  For  what  purpose ?  and  what  was  received  therefor? <«••••• 

10.  How  much  preferred  stock  has  been  Issued  since  Septem- 

ber 80th,  ltfi6 None. 

11.  For  what  purpose  ?  and  what  was  received  therefor  ? 

*Ud1«'m  Pome  good  reanon  exists  to  the  oontrarjr,  tbi«  proportion  •—  •nd  sU  oiiMr  etttwstos 
of  tbo  r«me  characier  —  shoald  ba  Ibr  tbo  mile*  *f  road  In  thin  •taus  ounpAnd  witk  the 
whole.    If  a.ade  on  a  diflbritBt  b««la,  pleaeo  nutui  lb*  re*Mii«  tbonfor. 

FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


aaa=as=                  ■' ■  i;-;,  ,»r  ■  '  ■■        ■,■■!,;— n'    ,   -sr -■■  ■  : 

Total. 

Wisconsin  lines. 

1.  Describe  severaUy  aU  outstanding 

cl  sseso  bonds,  including  amount, 
dates  of  Issue,  intcest,  where  and 
when  payable.      (See  statement, 
p.  48 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mort- 

crafire.  in  excess  of  assets  ....•••••• 

129, 954, 500  00 
None. 

114,238,558  00 
None. 

3.       Total  fbnded  debt 

129.954.500  00 

114,288,558  00 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt 
above  describcrd 

5.  Proporton    of   debt,    bonded   and 
fluAtincr.  for  Wise  >nsln 

114,288,568  00 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  ^ 
right  o»  way,  between  Oct.  1,  1876, 
fin. I  Sept.  80.  1877? 

8.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  whot  pur- 

p  ae  purchased  ?    Depot  grounds,  eic. 

9,  Wtiathas  been  ezpenned  in  uonatruc- 

tion  between  Oct.  1, 1876,  and  Sept  8U, 

1877? 

4.  What  for  improvement  ? • 

6.  What  for  oti  er  itfms  ot  expense,  for  con 

81  ruction Hud  equipment? 

6.  What  amouni 8,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for 
roads  or  pnrtio«  s  of  r  ads  not  built  by 
company  during  the  time  mentioned. . . 


Total  expended  between  Oct  1, 1876, 
and  Sept.  80, 1877 


8. 


Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last 
report 


Total  cost  of  entire  line,  to  date. 


Total. 


112,906  52 


611, 791  08 

202,290  29 
None. 


1826,989  84 


$55. 804. 476  85 


$56,681,466  19 


Wisconsin 
lines. 


$8,741  78 


807,704  49 

96,087  89 

None. 


$407. 584  16 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR   CONSTRUCTION  AND  PERMANENT  IM- 

PKOVEMENTS. 

October  1. 1876,  to  September  80, 1877. 


Djescbiption  of  Propbbtt. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

18. 

14 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 


81. 
82. 

88. 
84. 


What  amount  hns  been  expended  for  grad- 

ing,  between  Oct.  1, 1876,  and  t3ept.  80, 1877. 

Row  much  tVir  bridges 

How  much  for  tunnels...... 

Hiw  much  for  iron  bridges )  «^_  „„_^  « 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges,  f  °^^^^^^'^ 

How  much  for  ties  nnd  tyini; 

How  much  for  ir.»n  rails.    No.  miles. .     Lbs. 

wt.  per  yard 

How  iituch  for  steel  rail    No.  mih  s. . .    Lbs. 

wei>rht  per  yard 

How  much  for  cMNins,  spilces,  flsb-bar,  etc. 

Ho  */  much  for  laying  track 

How  muRii  f  r  passenger  and  freight  statios, 

etc.    No   stations 

How  m»ch  for  engine  and  car  shops.    No. 

Hi»w  much  for  machine  tthops.    No 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures 

How  ihuch  for  t  Dgine  houses.    No 

How  much  for  <ar  sheds.    No 

How  much  tor  turn  tabl^-s.    No 

H  w  mucu  for  traolt  and  other  scales.    No. . 

How  much  for  coal  sheds,  etc.    No 

How  mu<  h  for  fencing.    No  miles 

How  much  for  elevators.    No 

How  much    for  locomotives  and   tenders* 

No.  2.    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  sctiedule. 

No...     Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  wreclters.    No...    At.  wt. 

tns..   . 
How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st   class. 

No.  2.    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  passenger  ca^s,  2d  class.    No. 
Hi»w  much  fur  baggaffe  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt 

tons 


Total. 


1284,241  22 


In  Wisconp 
sin. 


1129,878  79 


28. 806  75 


2,872  68 


How  much  for  mail  cars.  No. .  Av.  wt.  tons 
How  much  for  exp.  car  .  No. .  Av.  wt.tons 
How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  210. 

Av.  wt.  t«>ns 

Bow  mucii  for  stock  cars.    No.  70.    At.  wt. 

tons 

How  miich  for  platform  cars.   No. .    Av.  wt 

tons 


How  much  for  hand  cars.    No..    Av.  wt 
terns 


How  much  for  steam  shovel 


8,111  20 

5. 492  67 

152,054  61 

15,200  00 


7,000  00 


4,888  43 


99, 880  Oil 
86,750  00 


4,140  84 


How  much  for  machinery  and  to  accompany 
trains,  repair  tra^  k,  etc.,  used  by  trackmen 
or  others 

How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enumM. 


85.       Total  amount  expended  between.  Oct.  1, 
1876,  a  d  8ept80  1877 


191,529  63 


$826,989  84 


969  72 


110,436  68 


79,446  78 


84,981  56 


$407,584  16 
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OHABA^CTERIBTIOS  OF  ROAD. 

LENGTH  OF  BOAD. 


From. 


Chicago.. 

Milwaukee 

No.  McGregor. . 
Ko.  McGregor. . 
Milwaukee .. ... 

La  Crescent 

Milwaukee 

If  O.Milwaukee.. 

Horico 

Rush  Lake 

Waiertov^n 

Milton 

Calmar 

Conover  ....... 

Austin 

Mendota 

Hastings 

Sabttla 


To. 


Total, 


Milwaukee 

Prairie  du  Obiea 

St  Paul 

McGregor 

La  Crosaie 

8t  Paul 

Portage  City... 
Schwartzburg ... 

Berlin 

Winneconne  . . . . 

Madison  

Monri^ 

Alguna  

De  orah 

Mason  City 

Miuoeapolis  . . . . 

Glencoe 

Marion 


Entire 
length. 


85  miles. 
108 
212 
1 
196 
128 

96 
6 

48 

14 

87 

42 
126 

10 

40 
9 

75 

87 


t« 

a 

M 

<i 
M 
U 
l( 

u 
(i 
(t 
u 
u 
«• 
u 
(i 
tf 
c< 


L^'ngth  in 
Wisconsin. 


88  miles. 
193      " 


Wt  of  rail 
per  yard. 


196 


M 


96 
6 
48 
14 
87 
42 


u 

It 
i( 
u 
•t 
u 


1,400  miles. 


60S  miles. 


8 

8 
? 

8 

1 

D 
P« 

■g 

•1 
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The  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y  Co.  are  operating  the  Oshkosh  and  Miss.  River 
R'y  Co.,  from  Ripon  to  Oshkosh  —  length  20  miles  —  65  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  ot  which  is  included  in  the  earnings  as  slated  on  page  7  df 
this  report 

Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 
tracK,l,&0  miles. 

Number  ot  Juoction  stations,  S3. 

What  is  the  gauge  of  your  lines  ?    4  feet,  8^  inches. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  TEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


OHARACTBB  OV  BKBVICB. 


1.  Division  aod  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Mastei  and  assibtant  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tendets,  gate-keepers  and  watchmen 

btatton  agents 

Section  men) 

Laborers        ) * " 

Other  employes  (includes  shopard  round-house  men, 
train  laggage-men,  firemen,  and  other  employes 
not  enumerated  above 


No.  of 

persons 

employed. 


6 
188 

6 
116 
167 
258 
161 
215 

1,745 


1,680 


Average 
saPy  per 
annum. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  oontiaued. 


MILSAQB   AND  TONKAOB. 

MILB8. 

Whole 
line. 

In  Wis. 
consin. 

2. 
8. 

Number  of  miles  run  by  passeneer  trains  .... 
Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed 

1,180.616 
8. 042. 088 

679,848 
1.847.556 

Number  of  miles  run  by  construction  and  oth. 
er  traiuB .••••. 

4. 

4,222,649 
882,675 

2.527,404 
158.060 

Total  milease 

5. 

4.555,824 

2,685,464 

Total  number  of  Dassenirers  carried 

6. 

1.095.715 

242. 845. 108 

54, 952, 700 

47  miles. 

679,888 

156,612,548 

81,718,416 

48  miles. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

Total  number  toi  s  freight  carried  one  mile  . . 

Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile.  . . . 

Average  d  stance  traveled  by  each  passenger, 

exclusive  of  1,000  and  500  mile  tickets 

10.  The  highest  rale  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains • 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  includioff  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  sp^ed  allowed  for  mail  aod 

accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rateof  spted  allowed  for  fieight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car^    Maximum 

load  is  12  tons.    Our  usual  maximum  load 
is  10  tons 


17. 


TOTAL  FBBIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provi<tions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural  implements, 

furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead,  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 


Miles  per  hoar. 


30 

20  to  25 

25 
20 
12 

10 


Total  tons. 


465.798 

165.087 

28.871 

25,620 

21.578 
W,501 

885. 269 
15,768 
80.415 
81.287 

887  092 


1,561,786 


221.411 
68.521 
15,472 
22,126 

8.964 
88.718 

194. 755 
10,060 
20.968 
88.267 

168,888 


798,096 
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Earnings  during  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1877.  —  coiu 

1.  EarningR  per  mile  of  road  ia  WiscoQsia $6,844  65 

d.  EarniDifS  per  mile  of  road  od  freight  in  Wisconsia 4, 988  90 

8.  EHrnings  per  mile  of  ro  id  on  passengers  in  Wisconsin 1, 485  66 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight  in  Wisconsin ' 1  80 

5.  Karuing*  per  trai^-mile  r<in,  on  passengers,  in  Wisconsin ' 1  45 

6.  Of  tne  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

sengers to  the  freight? as    lto8 

7.  Average  gro^s  e  trnings  per  mile  [665  miles]  cf  road,  ezclnsive 

ofsidinjrsCWis.) 6,844  65 

8.  Avernge  n<  t  earnings  per  mile  [665  miles]  of  road,  exclusive  of 

sidings  (Wis.) 9,807  45 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mi ie  in  Wisconsin 74 

1  To  arriTe  at  thli  result,  tbe  mtlet  nin  bj  fk-e l|pbt  tnd  m*xed  tnioa  were  aMd  (page  6, 
qoMiiioii  8). 
*  To  errlve  at  tbls  letelt  the  Biles  mn  bj  pusenger  ireint  were  need,  (page  6,  qaeatioa  8). 


BXPENBES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80.  1877. 

PATMBNTS  FOB  CUBRBNT  Ain>  OFERATINO  EXPEK8S8. 


( 


1.  Maintenance  of  way  — 

Repairs  of  tra  k,  including  new  and  re 
rollid  iron  rail  and  steel  rail  in  place 
of  old  iron  rails 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  8 tee  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail  ^ 
(ioclnded  in  repairs  of  track) 

Other  expenses  on  way 

8   Maiutenan«  e  of  b  ildlngs 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock  — 

Locomotives 

PasFeng  r,  baggage,  mail  and  ezp.  cars 

Freig'it  ca*  s 

8h<»p  tonl8  and  machinery 

4  Conducting  transportatitm,  and  general  ex 
pe  pes — 

Management  of  general  office 

Foreign  agency  a'd  advei tising 

Agents  and  staii<m  ser\ ice 

Conductors,  bairgage  and  brakemen 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 

'I  rain  and  station  supplies 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste 

Personal  expenses  (incld.  in  other  items) 

Dsmage  to  persims 

Damage  to  property 

Loss  and  dHmage  to  freight  and  b  ggage 

Legal  expenses 

Other  general  i»peratiug  expenses. ... 


Belr>ngin^  to 
Whole  Line. 


11,008.714  00 
101,747  03 
10, 856  82 


68,854  29 

277,081  87 

845, 7|7  97 

17,008  82 


141,496  62 
44,795  16 
5H5,604  21 
258. 6H6  68 
834,800  32 
1(»7. 886  98 
489.891  12 
61,818  35 


19,881  13 
19. 064  28 
4.»18  51 
81.6*13  34 
83,764  63 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


1594,018  94 
46.354  90 
16,2:i0  84 


51,965  92 

174, 694  45 

218*885  42 

13, 649  98 


81.845  98 

26. 168  48 
868,804  59 
153.845  06 
208. 970  93 

71.741  00 
293,472  94 

40,876  46 


12. 429  47 

2,892  75 

2,755  49 

19,563  20 

54, 815  54 


1  In  BnbtititnMnff  iit(*«l  nil  fur  ^ron  rail,  ih-^  co«t  r  f  iron  nil  ouly  8h«  aid  be  changed  to  ope- 
rating  account,  a  d  tbe  exceee  carried  to  eziraordliiary  ezpenies.    (8e«  next  p^.  e.) 


4— R.a 
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Eapenaes  during  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1877.  —  con. 


5.  Current  expenses  — 

For  taxes 

Fur  insu  sDce 

Lease  or  privile/i^e  of  other  roads  whose 
earningE  are  included  5n  this  report, 
giving  name  and  amount  paid 


6.  Entire  line,  total  current  operating  expens 

e^,  being  61  per  cent  of  earnings 

Wisconsin,  total  current   operating   ex 
penses,  being  59  per  cent  of  eHrmngs  . . 

7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of 

road«  exclusive  of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  txain-mile 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  opeiating  and  cui 

rent  ezpenses 

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per 

mile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run. . . 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


Belong' ng  to 
Whole  Line. 


818,099  44 
20,6<$0  25 


14,445,791  01 


$3,175  67 
1  05 

2,827.170  87 


28 

07 
08 

01 A 
12 


Belonging  to 

WlSCOIIklD. 


219,677  17 
12,098  51 


$2,684,787  42 

$4,087  20  . 
1  06 

1.866,952  50 

25 

07 
08 

01 A 

12 
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JExpenaes^  etc*  —  continued. 


PATHBNT8  IN  ADDITION  TO  OFBRATINO  EXPENSES. 


16.  New  steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail, 
old  tr  ck    

16.  New  rail  on  new  track , 

17.  New  f  quipmeut 

18.  Nfw  bridges 

19.  Heal  estate  bought 

^.  New  tools  and   m.ctiinery    (11395.82  in 

eluded  in  equipment ... 

21.  New  buildings 

For  oilier  purposes. 

22.  Total  paid    for   new    investment   on   the 

length  of  the  company*s  line  since  date 
of  IttSt  re{  ort *. 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


None. 
1202,290  29 
284,241  22 
12,908  6:d 


Bf'longing  to 
Wisconsin. 


None. 
196,087  89 
129,878  79 
8,741  78 


28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  st^^ck,  bond.%  or 
otherwise,  tor  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  pust  year  —  spcciiy 
particularly 


Total  new  investment. 


178,472  06 
149,077  75 


1826,989  84 


113,778  08 
64,547  67 


$407,534  16 


None. 


$826. 989  84 


24.  For  interest  on^bonds 

25.  Dividends — rate  *d%  per    cent.  —  on    pre 

terred  stock  for  year  1876 

26.  Dividends — ^rale per  cent,    on  com- 

mon St  ck 

27.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 

expenses 


$2,161,992  84 
429,606  90 


Non**. 


$407,534  16 


$1,027,680  66 
204,209  14 


$2,591,599  74 


$1,231,889  80 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended    for  building  roads  out 

of  the  state  from  proceeds  arising  f.om  business  done  on  your  roads 
in  this  stat&? 
None. 

29.  How  was  ainount  of  dividends  paid   the  past  j-ear —  cash,  stock  or  other- 

wise?   Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment. 
In  cash, 
titeel  rail  laid  in  Wisconsin  during  the  year,  4,614  tons;  Bay  49  miles. 
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1.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  other 
railroads,  aid  a^e  tliey  found  to  be  >ufficieot? 
All  eni^iues  with  or  without  trains  are  ublii^ed  to  stop  dead  within  400 
feet  of  h]]  R.  R.  crossi  gs,  an  I  no*  proceed  uolil  t.k  k  is  clear. 
9.  What  reffulaiions  govern  your  employffs  m  re^rard  to  croftsin  s  of  public 
highwayK?    And  are  these  regulations  found  t«»  be  sufficient? 
Whibtliug  posts  irt'  set  80  rods  eucti  side  of  public  liighwHys,  and  all  lo 
comotives  must  blow  whistle  at  these  posts,  and  ring  bell  until  high 
wa>  U  crossed. 
8.  What  platform  snd  coupler  brtween  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

Chicago,  MilwHukee  and  St.  Paul  R*y.    Aliller. 
4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 
Air  brakes.    Hand  bra^Les. 


U.  S.  MAIL. 


6.  Wbat  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  TJ.  8.  government  for  the  trans- 
portation ot  its  mails,  ai.d  on  what  terms  of  seivice  ? 


From 


Chicago 

Milwaukee ... 
Water  own ... 

Winona 

Milwaukee  ... 
Milton  .  ... 
No.  McGregor 

Conover 

Culmar 

A'  stin 

Milwaukee... 

H«:ricon 

KfpeusKun... 

Winoi  a 

Hasiings 

Ripon , 

8abula 


Milwaukee 

La  Crosse 

Madison  .......... 

Saint  Paul 

Pr  iriedu  Chien... 

Monroe  ....'. 

Minneapolis 

Decorah 

Algor^    

Mason  City 

Birlln 

Portage •  . 

Win»  (Conne 

La  Crescent 

(jlencoe 

Obhk(»8h 

Mar  on 


Rate  per 
mile  per 
annum. 


9250  00 

228  00 

60  00 

178  00 

125  00 

58  00 

87  UO 

55  00 

45  00 

50  00 

72  00 

50  00 

45  00 

185  00 

82  UO 

'     50  00 

50  00 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 


6.  What  express  companirs  run  on  your  rosd,  and  on  what  term«,  and  what 
conJitiors  as  as  to  rates  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  ftc; 
what  kind  ot  business  Ik  done  by  them,  and  do  ynn  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  i»r  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies? 

American  Express  Co.  |800  per  day,         ) 

United  ^tates  Express  Lo.  $2u0  per  day,   >-  All  lines  operated  by  company. 

Freights  taken  at  depot.  ) 
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TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  fyeipht  and  tranRportKtion  compnnips  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what 

terms,  and  on  whHt  condit  ons  as  to  rates,  ut»e^o1  track,  macli  nery,  re* 
pairs  of  ca  s,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  'your  company,  or  th(»8e 
f*  rnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight  iciven  any 
preference  in  speed  or  cider  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what  par* 
ticular  ? 
None. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dinin?  cars  run  on  your  road  and  if  so,  on  what  terras  are 

they  run,  by  wh-m  are  they  o«ned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rites? 
We  hnve  no  dinint?  curs,  and  use  sleepers  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Pmu  Rnilwny  Company.  A  dirional  charges  lor  accomrao'dstion 
in  sleepers,  between  Chicago  and  MilwMukeeand  LaCDSseand  Prairie 
du  Chien,  $1.50;  between  Cuicago  and  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  $2.00. 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additio^^al  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
No. 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  su^h  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  ot'ier  state,  since  your  last  report? 
N  ♦. 

11.  Have  you  •cquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  purchase,  lease^ 

consolidHtion  or  olherwise,  since  your  last  report?  If  yes>,  give  full 
particulars  relating  tiiercio,  including  length  **\  line,  location  thereof, 
ai  whai  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  o  d  line;  terms  of  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  briet  statement  of  reasons  for  mnking  such  pur- 
cliase  or  lease,  and  whether  mide  by  consent  of  stockboldera? 
No.  • 

12.  Do  you,  by  purchase  or  o«-nership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man* 

ner,  ctmtrol  any  ot^er  railroud  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its 

control  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ? 
No, 
18.  Doe8  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  ofllcer  of  any  other  railroad 

corporation,  own.ng  or  haviug  tb^  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 

line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  a'^rangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 

ting fortn  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report? 
None. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  yo  )r  lines  a^  ena  )le  passengers  to  make  cl  s*  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  I  nes,  at  all  such  crossing  or  cou'iecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  o^ 
such  points.  Slate  at  10/m^  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reHS(ms  therefor? 
It  has  always  been  our  ainn  to  make  connection  with  all  roads  which  we 
cross,  and  we  have  done  so  whenever  it  was  practicable.  The  connec- 
tions between  our  trains  and  those  of  ottier  roads,  during  the  past  two 
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years,  have  been  more  perfect  thaa  ever  before.  A  few  unimoortaat 
coDoectinus  are  neyer  made,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  them. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  your  Company  since 

tbe  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  how  many  acres? 
No. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  g^-antei  to  yonr  Company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?    What  number  acres  re- 
ceived by  your  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 
No. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report T 
None. 

19.  Average  price,  per  acre,  real' zed  ? 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

siuce  tlie  date  of  your  last  report? 
None. 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 
None. 

22.  Average  price  aske  1  for  lands  now  held  by  Company  ? 

28.  Value  of  donatioos  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  vour  last  report?  , 

24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  Company  in  exchange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

Nothing. 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force  f 

None. 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands 

hitherto  sold  und  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report?    None. 

28.  Whole  amdunt  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force«  since  date  of  last  report?    None. 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  Ust  report?    None. 

30.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report?    None. 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  Unds  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

»old,  since  the  date  of  last  report  ?    None. 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  present  time?    None. 
88.  What  is  tbe  '^ mount  now  aue  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ?    None. 

34.  Are  theie  any  terminal  points  on  places,  on  your  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

State,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 
on  your  line-i  is  carried?    If  so,  name  them. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Prairie  da 
Chien. 

35.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  jour 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  ofchapter  57  of  the 
laws  of  1876? 

No  change  in  rates  between  Wisconsin  State  terminals. 
3Q,  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 
passige  of  said  chapter? 

Same  as  answer  to  85. 

If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  votir 
reply  schedules,  nam>ng  the  stations,  with  distance  aud  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  tbe  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  8d  and 
4th  clasi  of  freig  t,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural  im- 
plements, salt,  and  cal. 
^7.  *Havp  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be* 
tween  other  stations  on  your  line  ?    If  yes,  annex  schedule  to  your  re- 

*  The  **  distance  tariff,"  with  both  rates  aoted  thereon,  wUl  be  a  safflclent  answer. 
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ply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  redaction  has  been  on  the  articlaa 
above  niimed. 
Have  made  no  change. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariflf  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

loc  )? 
Four  cents  per  mile  both  through  and  local,  except  w^ere  shorter  lines 
re^iuce  our  rates,  and  except  for  passengers  buying  round  trip  tickets. 

89.  Wtiat  prop^^rtion  <if  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  thi»  State,  parcbase 

ronn<t  trip  tickets?    And  what  proportion  purchase  500mile  ticketst 
Ticket  sales  at  Wisconsin  Stations  to  points  in  the  8tate  during  the  year 
-were: 

Local   153,888 

Rr>una-trip  138,059 

SOOmile 1,868 

40.  Have  yon  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  fireiirht  for  Inmber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  67,  of  the  laws  of  1876  ?    if  so,  annex  t  •  yonr  replr 
a  scliedule,  na  •  ing  the  stations  and  rates  in  force  both  at  the  time  and 
since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
Tes:  but  the  schedule  of  such  rates  Aimished  with  report  for  1876,  ia 
still  in  fttrce. 

41.  Has  yonr  Company  any  rnle  governing  your  conductors,  entrine'^rs  and 

trainmen  cnncerning  the  use^of  intoxicating  liquors?    Ifw^^  vihai  i$  t'(, 
and  is  it  enforced  f 
It  is  H  rule  ot  the  road  not  to  employ  or  retain  in  service  men  who  make 
an  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  this  rule  is  enforced. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  thoae  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  bro> 

ken  rails. 
Total  No 

2.  Of  the  alK>ve  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat- 

tention of  employees  r  • 
TutMl  No.    Cnn  not  state. 
8.  Of  the  above  arcidei  t«  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  .by  col- 
lisions  not  properly  coming  under  2: 
Total  No.    Mone. 
4:  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ez- 
p]o8  on 8: 
Total  No.    None. 
5.  Amou'  t  pnid  as  damages  caused  by  Are  from  locomotives,*  (in  Wiscon- 
sin, $320.00.), 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Catile . 

2.  Uiirses 
8.  Mules 

4.  hh  i-p. 

5.  Hogs.. 

6.  Total 


Nnm^ef 

Amount 

Killed. 

Paid. 

54 

801  00 

12 

622  50 

1 

100  00 

84 

62  25 

6 

88  50 

107 

$1,624  25 

7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 


REMARKS. 

The  statem«*nt  of  accidents,  as  st^own  on  page  16  of  this  report,  is  full  and 
complete,  comprising  ai  accidents  on  the  umpuny's  lines  in  the  state  of 
IVihcoi  sin,  that  have  been  leporteif  for  the  year  ending  8epieml)er  80th,  1877. 
A  very  large  proportion  oi  the  injuries  to  persons  were  ot  the  most  trivial  na- 
ture. 


State  of  Wisconstw,  ) 
County  of  Milwaukee, ) 

S.  ^.  >terriil,  Genernl  Manager,  snd  R.  D.  Jennings,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer ol  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  being  duly 
BiKorn,  depose  and  say  thatti  ey  h  ve  caused  the  ton  going  statements  to  be 
pre]>ared  by  the  prop*  r  oflQcers  and  agents  ol  this  company,  and  having  <  are- 
fully  ex.  mimd  ti  e  s».me,  dei  lare  il  em  to  be  a  true,  lull  and  correct  stHtement 
of  the  c<inditiou  sm.  afl'airs  of  said  c<  mpany,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A. 

Signed. 
S.  b.  MERRILL. 


D.  1877,  to  the  best  ot  their  knowledj^e  ana  belief. 
[seal.] 


Qeneral  Manager. 
R.  D.JENNINGS, 
Secretary  and  Treawrer. 


Suhsrribcd  and  Fworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  twenty  second  day 
of  NoveUiber,  A.  D.  1877. 

MELBERTB.CARY, 
[seal.]  Milwaukee,  Wie. 
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REPORT 

OF  THB 


CHICAGO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


Albert  Keep.... 
M.  L.  S\  kes,  Jr. 
M.  L.  Sykes,  Jr. 

B.  C.  Cook 

M.  L.  Sykes,  Jr. 
Marvin  Hughitt 
Mrvin  HUki'  iit 
E.  H.  Johnson.. 
W.  A  Tlira  I  . . . 
H.  C.  Wicker... 
J.B.  Redfield... 


Total  salaries. 


OFFICB. 


President 

l8t  Vice-President  .... 

Secretary 

SoU«  il(>r 

Treasurer 

General  Manager  ..  .. 
General   Si  penntendent 

Chief  Engi'or 

General  Ticket  Agent. 
G«  nt^  ral  Freight  Agent 
Auditor 


ADDRB8S. 


8AL*RB8. 


Chlcaeo  . 
New  York 
...do  .   .. 


Chlca&ro 
Ntw  York 
Chicago  . 
I . . .do  . . . 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  .... 
...do  . ... 


•••••• 


1.  General  offices  at  56  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NAMES  OF  DIRECTORS 

RESIDENCE. 

NAMES  OF  DIRECTORS 

RESIDENCE. 

Harvey  Kennedy. . . 

B.M.  Mills.. 

"W.  L.  Scott 

New  York. 
New  York. 
Erie. 

New  York. 
New  York. 
Amsterciaui,H'l. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 

R.  p.  Flower 

M.  L.  Sv.;e8,  Jr . . . . 
Henry  H.  Porter.  . . 

Al'er    Keep 

David  Dows 

Sidney  Dillon  .   ... 
Jnmes  H.  Howe.... 
Marvin  Hughitt  ... 
J.  M.  Burke 

New  York. 
New  York. 
Chicago. 
Ctiicaito. 
New  York. 

John  Blo«  dgood... . 
Jay  Gould 

J.  L.  Ten  Have 

A.  G  Dulman 

Wm.  H.  Feriy 

New  York. 
Kenosha. 
Chicago. 
New  York 

Al*^ert  Keep, 
David  Dows, 
W.  L.  Scott. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTBB. 

H.  H.  Porter, 
A.  G.  Dulman, 


M.  L.  Sykes,  Jr., 
Jno.  M.  Burke, 
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2.  Date  of  aDDual  election  of  directors,  first  Thursday  in  Jnne. 
8.  ^ame  and  address  of  person  to  iKbt>m  correspoodencei  concerning  this 
report,  should  be  directed,  B.  C.  Coulc,  ttolii:ilor. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter.  The  authorized  capital  stork  of  this 
ci'mpany  is  not  a  fixed  amount,  being  contingent  upon  the  ani<>unt  of 
convertible  b  nds  surrendered,  and  the  Hmount  of  the  stnc-s  of  other 
companies  whicli  may  be  presented  for  conversion  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  oi  various  cnnsolidations. 

8.  Amou  t  ol  common  stock  and  scrip 115.104.145  97 

4.  Amount  uf  preferred  stock  and  scrip 21 .  t')97, 834  56 

5.  Total  capital  stock .'...    (86,801.480  58 

6.  ^Proportion  of  stock  for  WisconsLi $15,258,718  65 


7.  Rate  of  preference,  seven  per  cent 

8.  How  much  ctuntiion  stock  has  been  issued  since  Bept.  80, 1876.  $5,720. 

9.  For  what  purpiise?    nd  what  wis  received  the*  eftir?    Is^^ued  tor  aod  re- 

ceived tue  stock  of  cnmpMnies  consolid  ted  with  this — wliich  stock 
was  yet  •  u'standing  Sept.  80,  1878,  but  entitled  to  exchange  by  terms  of 
coiisitlidatioDs. 

10.  Huw  mucii  preferred  stock  has  been  issued,  since  September.  80,  1876, 

1107^55.57. 

11.  For  wliHi  purpose?  and  wh<(t  was  r  ceived  therefor?    Issued  (or  and  re- 

ceived  the  stock  <*f  companies  conso'ldated  wittt  this — wbict  stock 
was  yet  oiitstandl  g  September  80, 1876,  but  entitled  to  exchange  by 
terms  of  consolidation. 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of  bonds,  includ- 

in     amounts,  dales  oi  issue,  interest,  where  and  when 
paytible. 
(Bee  dtscriptive  list,  p.  63). 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage? 

Ihis  company  has  no  unsecured  debt  excepting  the  bills 
for  supplies  and  wages  for  tlie  current  month. 
8.  Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt $82, 956,^00  00 


4.  Net  cash  realized  from  hooded  debt,  above  described. 

1  he  bonded  debt  of  this  company  is  lariely  composed  of 
bonds  .issued  by  otiier  ccmipanies  now  consolidated  with 
this  company,  and  all  records  ol  th^-  net  CHsh  realized 
therefor  were* destroyed  by  the  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871. 

5.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  tor  Wisconsin...  $14,140,850  10 


*TTnl4>ii»  rome  to*^d  renvoi)  e-xUU  to  the  conlrtry,  th^s  pnrpnrtlon—ftnd  nil  other  ef  tlmatM 
of  the  MDe  chHrHrtfr— f  hoiild  be  U>r  the  ml  es  ot  r  ad  In  ibis  iitat«  compared  with  th«  whole. 
If  made  on  a  different  twais  pleaae  ataie  the  reaaone  thervfore. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Statemknt  of  JSoependiCures  charged  to  cost  of  Ro<id  and  Equips 
mentjrom  September  30,  1876,  to  September  80,  1877. 

Debt  of  La  rro«ffe,  Trempealeau  A  Prescott  R  R  Co.,  assnmed 

by  consolidation 11,450,456  06 

Improvement  or  alteratioD  of  the  road 4«H4,783  71 

Conytru'tlon  of  building 80,711^ 

Construction  of  fences,  gates  and  crossings 6,201  98 

Cost  of  new  shops,  West  (  hicaifo 838  6S 

Co4t  of  Mil  Aankee  ave.  viaduct.  Chicago 84,8*8  48 

Construction  of  permanent  bridges  (cost  of  new  over  old).  • . .  15,7'^i  40 

New  equipment 03,511  77 

Total |2.0<r7,a98  96 

Total  cost  of  line,  as  per  last  report,  includ'g  equipment.     68,504,514  26 

ToUl  cost  of  line  to  date,  including  equipment |70. 571. 608  24 


ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  8  TATE  * 

*S^1iave8rf«rezpeii'*itarAiidarlnff  ther**^r,  tnd  for  tota^  eoiit  of  road  and  aqalpBaat, 
which  iiemt  fornUii  th«  only  ommuu  of  «sU0i*tuic  tlio  pro«ant  valae. 


GHARACTTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


dilcagn  to  eaat  end  Hiu.  R.  R.  bridge 

Cbicafco  to  Fresport. 

(AtMve  tncludcB  80  mile*  wcond  track.) 

E1(rin  tn  GeceTK  Lake 

BatavU  to  Hi.  Ch&rles 

East  end  Miis.  bTidjie  to  CIlDtou...') 

ClintO"  to  Cedar  Rapids 

Cedar  Rxpide  to  MUeuurl  River.. 

Clinti'D  to  LyouB  

BraQwood  to  Tipton 

Belvidrre  to  Madison r 

Mndlson  to  Elroy 

Elroy  to  Winona  Ju-ctloB 

WlDona  Junclinn  to  Wlnoaa 

Cliicaeo  to  Milwaukee 

Rpnosba  to  liockford 

Ct'icaao  to  Ft.  Howard 

Ft.  Howard  tn  Mlchlgui  State  line 

Chicago  to  Montrose 

C  Icago  South  Hrancti  JnncUoD  to  River.. 

Htchigiin  State  line  to  Eecanaba 

Escanatia  to  Lake  Angelioe 

Braochei  to  Mines ... 


Total  Chicago  ■*  Northaetlern  R'y 

Winona  A  St.  Pfter  R.  S. 

WlnoDB  to  Lnke  Eampt-gha 821.00 

Winma.  Mankalo  £  Nem  Ulm  S.  S. 

Mankato  Junction  to  Uankato S.7S 

Towa  Uidland  JTy. 

Lyons  tn  Anaino8« 68. SO 

N'lrthamtem  XTnion  B'y. 

Milwaukee  to  Fond  du  Lac 63.63 

Total  No.  of  niiUt  opwaitd -^— 


81  80  . 
271.60 
2.60  . 
8  50 
68.W 
74.20 
M.90 
S4.00 
85.00 
72.  t« 
243  20 
49.45 
5.20 
4.50 
64.65 
68  00   . 


463. t8 
1,»93.38 


48.80 
74.20 
54.90 
29.00 
40.00. 
37.50 
171.40 
49.46 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tr*oks  operated  by  tbis  company  Mmptited  at  tiMle 

track  included  in  tbis  r«pmt,  1,SS1.10.  -     <| 

9.  Angreitale  length  of  sidings  and  other  Irack  not  abore  ennmerated,  291.47, 

10.  Number  of  Junction  station',  87. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  line  f  4  feet,  S^  inches. 


0— RB. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  TEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHAQACTSB  OF  8EBTICE. 


1.  DWision  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  sw1tcb-ten<1er^  gate-keepers  and  watchmen, 

included  below  in  '*other  employees." 

Station  agents 

Section  men,  laborers  and  other  employees 


Total  on  1581  ^^o^  miles 


Av.  Salary 
per  An- 


num. 


12,988.80 
600.00 

2,160.00 
840.00 

1,000.00 
540.00 


600.00 
825.00 


■r  " 

IffTTjBAOB  AND  TONVAOB. 

MiLBB. 

Whole  Line.  I^  Wisconsin 

2.  No.  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains 

8.  No.  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  m  zed  trains 
4.  No.  of  miles  run  by  constr*n  and  other  trains 

2,424,817 

6,659,782 

890,500 

880,412 

2, 246. 040 

91,642 

6.    Total  mileasre ••••*. 

9,975.099 

8,168,094 

6.  Total  No.  of  Dassenirers  carried 

2, 896, 692 
480,502,478 
103,327.127 

7.  Total  No.  tons  freight  carried  one  milo 

8.  Total  No.  passengers  carried  one  mile 

108,875,886 
19,928,377 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  85  67-100  miles. 
11.  Schedule  rates  of  express  passenger  trains,  including  stops,  80}^  miles 

p^r  hour. 
18.  Schedule  of  mail  and  accommodation  trains,  including  stops,  20  miles  per 
hour 

15.  Schedule  rates  of  freight  trains,  including  stops,  16  miles  per  hour. 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car,  10  tons. 

17.  Total  freight  in  tons,*  whole  line,  8,446,526;  in  Wisconsin,  1,104,165. 

*  No  record  kept  ihowlog  claasification  of  commoditiei. 
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1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road $7,853  06 

2.  EHrnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 5 ,587  17 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  passengers 1, 888  12 

4.  Earnings  per  train-n>ile  run,  on  freight 1  28 

0.  Eurniugs  per  train  mile  run,  on  passengers. .             1  19 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the 

passenger  to  tbe  freight  f as  1  to  2.9591 

7.  Av<'i'H(re  gioss  earnings  per  mile  [1581.10  rnile^]  of  road, 

exclusive  of  »\  ings    |7, 852  06 

8.  AverHirc  net  e  rnings  per  mile  [1581.10  miles]  of  road,  ex- 

clusive of  sidings 8, 699  54 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 62  85 


EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1877. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

TWBLYB  MONTHS  BKDIKG  BEPTSMBEB  80,  1877. 

Repairs  of  engines  and  tenders ^9,056  96 

RepHirsof  cars 447,284  21 

Repairs  of  buildings 99.657  73 

Repairs  of  encet*,  gates  and  crossings 55, 418  46 

.Repairs  of  bridges  and  culverts 176 ,889  74 

Repairs  of  track 1,224.282  64 

Repairs  of  tools  and  machinery 81,846  18 

Fuel  used  by  locomotives 699.096  19 

Fuel  and  liwhts  usi  d  in  cars  and  at  stations 93.579  14 

Oil  and  waste  ustd 75,8i2  12 

Office  and  station  furniture  and  expenses 44,704  79 

Furniture  and  fixtures  for  cars 15, 787  17 

Foreign  agents • 52,452  08 

Advertising     28,780  81 

Stationery,  printed  blanks,  ticltets,  etc 88,582  21 

£  glnemen,  firemen  and  wipers.   .     620,045  60 

Conduct  rs,  baggagemen  and  hi akemen 889 ,869  49 

Laborers  and  switchmen  at  stations 594,795  69 

Agents  and  clerks  at  stations 688. 884  60 

j^uperiitcndence «...  84  570  24 

Rents ...  18,852  68 

L(  188  and  d  mage 30, 1 08  66 

Injury  to  persons 59,649  81 

Teaming,  freight,  baggage  and  mails 6,584  44 

Irsura  ce  . . . .  • 

1/i  iscellaneous  expenpes 52, 278  10 

Car  hire  paid  over  amount  received 85, 187  08 

Total  $6,048,446  22 

Add  for  taxes.... 814,479  86 

Total : 16.857.926  07 
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FATMBNT8  FOB  CUBRBNT  AND  OPBBATIKa  BXFEH8B8. 

1.  Maintenance  of  way; 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  re- 

FMllediron 11,224,232  64    

Repairs  of  bridges  and  calverts 170,889  74    

Repairs  of  fences,  gates  and  crossings 55 ,413  46     

»1, 456, 585  84 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings 99,657  78 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling-stock: 

Lo-'onQotives  and  tenders 1489,056  96    ••• 

Passenger,    baggage,    mail,  express  and 

freight  cars,  and  car  hire 482,471  24    

Bhop  tools  and  machinery 81 ,346  13 


1,002,874  88 


4.  Conducting  transportation,  and  gen.  expenses : 

Management  and  general  ofHce |84. 570  24     • 

Foreign  agency  and  advtsrtising 76, 232  89    • 

Agents  and  station  serwce 1,185,264  73    

Conductors,  baggage  nod  brakemen 889,809  49     

£n  ineers,  fl  emen  and  wipers 620,045  60     

Train  an<i  station  supplies 99,024  17     • 

Fuel  c  nsumed 792,675  38     

Oila-d  waste 75,812  12    

Damage  to  persons .    59,649  31     » 

Damage  to  property,  loss  and  damage  to 

freightand  baggage 80,108  66    

Le.al  expenses,  miscellaneous   expenses 

and  rente 71,180  78      

8,484,878  88 

5.  Current  expenses: 

For  taxes 814,479  85 

Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose 
earnings  are  Included  In  this  report,  giv- 
ing name  and  auiounrs  paid  — 

Chicaero,  lowa&Ne^r  ska $483,807  88     

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River. . . .      616, 300  02    

1,099,607  85 


6.      Total  current  operating  expenses  and  taxes, 

being  52.88  per  cent,  of  earnings |6. 857,926  07 


7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  exclusive  of 

sidings $4,152  52 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train-mile 69.98  cents. 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operating  and  current  expenses 

an.,  taxes $5,664,870  28 

10.  Cost  of  mHintainlng  track  and  bridges  per  mile  run 15.42  cents. 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 4.88  cents. 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 6.82  cents. 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  ^aste  per  mile  run 0.834  cents. 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 7.69  cents. 
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PATMBiiTS  In  addition  to  operatiko  expenses. 

15.  New  steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail,  old  track. )  ^Qitk  mo  ot 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track  and  new  side  track J  *  •  ****'  »"***  *^ 

17.  New  equipment 93,61177 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  in  clad  in  k  replacements.)  . .  15,722  40 

19.  Real  estate  bought  during  the  year.    K<gut  of  way  and 

depot  grounds 29, 013  06 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery  

21.  New  buildings 80,711  99 

22.  Total  paid  for  new  investment  on  the  length  of  the  com- 

pany's lines  since  date  of  last  report 91, 611  78 

23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bonds,  or  otherwise,  for  ex- 

tensions, new  lines  and  branches,  during  the  past  year 
—  specify  particularly. 
This  company  has  during  the  past  year  assumed  by  consoli. 
dation,  the  debt  of  the  La  Crosse,  Trempealeau  &  Pres-. 

cott  R.  R.  Co.,  amounting  to $1,450,456  C5 

Total  new  investment 

24.  For  interest,  premium  and  sinking  fbnds  on  bonds  includ- 

ing interest  and  exchange 2,386, 486  89 

25.  Dividends  —  rate  2J4  P^r  cent  —  on  preferred  stock '  586, 810  00 

26.  Dividends — rate,  per  cent.  —  on  common  stock • 

Total  payments  in  addition  to  opemting  expenses 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended  for  building  roads  out  of  the 
state,  from  proceeds  arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in  this 
state? 
Nothing. 
29*  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock,  or  other, 
wise  ?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment. 
Cash  —  2}^  per  cent,  on  preferred  stock,  $536,810.00. 
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1.  What  regulations  govern  yaur  employees  in  re  (card  to  crossings  of  other 

railr  ads,  and  are  tUey  foun*^)  to  be  sufficient? 
Employee  are  instru'  ted  lo  bring  trains  to  a  full  stop  before  crossing 

tbe  track  of  au other  comi>any. 
These  re^u1atio<.8  are  fou  d  to  be  entirely  sufflci  nt. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  youremployees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  public 

liiffiiways?    And  nre  these  rufiw  «tions  fou..d  to  be  sufficient? 
Engineers  are  required  to  sound  w  istle  at  signal  posts,  which  are  80 

rods  before  bigh^'ay  cro  sings,  and  to  ring  the  bell. 
Which  regulations  are  found  to  be  sufficient 
8.  What  plHt^>rm  and  coupler  bet*veen  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

The  Miller  platform  and  coupler. 
4.  What  kind  of  br  kes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 
Tiie  Westinghouse  Air  Brakes. 


U.  B.  MAIL. 

6.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  B.  government  for  the  trans 
portation  of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service  ? 

United  States  Mail  Cantraete,  in  force  June  80,  1877. 


No.  of 
Route. 


25.009 
24,081 
28.002 
28,008 
2^  018 
28  001 
25,011 
28.056 
28.004 
25,010 
25,010 
25,012 


Termini. 


Chicago  to  Green  Bay 

Ft.  Howard  to  Ishpeming. . . 

Ciiicago  to  Fi  eeport 

Chic  tgo  to  U.  P  Transfer 

S  an  \ood  to  Tipton' 

Chicago  to  Milwaukee 

Kenosha  to  Rocktord 

Geneva  to  Batavia 

Elgin  to  Geneva  Lake 

Caiedouia  to  Elrov 

Elroy  to  Winona  Junction  . . . 
Winona  to  Winona  Junction  . 


Miles 


245.00 

181.20 

121.00 

491.00 

8.81 

87.00 

78.60 

8.50 

44.00 

185.45 

54.90 

80.45 


Ratepr  mile 
per  annum 


$280  00 
90  00 

208  00 

268  00 
50  00 

282  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 

182  00 
70  00 

195  00 


Amount 
per  annum. 


\ 


156, 850  00 

16.808  00 

25,168  00 

181,588  00 

440  50 

20,ia4  00 

5,520  OO 

175  00 

2.200  00 

21, 722  40 

5,987  75 


19oTB— The  abjva  arei«te«  fixed  by  e<»u tracts  of  Jaly  1,  1S75  (for  five  years).  The  depart- 
ment baa,  however,  recently  made  deductions  fiom  these  rates,  claimiDg  bach  right  onder  act 
of  July  l]l,  1876. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  expres.8  companies  jun  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  wha^ 
conditions  as  to  rates,  u  e  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc  ,; 
what  ttind  «)f  business  is  done  by  tbem,  and  do  you  take  their  frvlghts* 
at  the  depot,  or  at  tbe  office  of  such  express  companies? 

American  Eiforess Co.  and  United  Stat<*s Express  Co. 

Oor  terms  and  conditions  as  to  rates,  see  full  statement  attached. 

Experss  C(»mpanies  have  no  care  of  tbe  machiuery  or  repairs  of  cars, 
etc.  They  do  a  miscellaneous  business,  restricted  to  lighter  articles 
properly  ttelonging  to  express  business.  The  express  companies 
deliver  their  freight  into  this  company's  care. 
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EXPRESS  CONTRilCTS  IN  FORCE  JUNE  80th,  1877. 

AHBBIOAN  EXFKBS8  CO. 


Chicai^o  toCnnncil  Bluffs 

Chicago  to  Free  port 

Chicago  to  Islipeming. .  • . 

Chicago  to  EIroy 

6tanwf>od  to  1  ipton 

Ken  sha  to  Roekford  . . . . 
Elgin  to.Qeneya  Lake. . . . 


6§ 


$276  00 

90  00 

200  00 

135  00 

2  00 

6  07 

5  00 


a 

a 


a 


10,000 

12,000 

8,000 

lOjOO 

500 

1,000 

1,000 


I 


ll§i 


II  50 

75 

2  00 

1  85 


eo 

86 


EIroy  to  Winona,  in  accordance  with  tariff  of  rates  to  be  paid  between 
stations. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPRESS  GO. 

Chicago  to  Milwaukee,  rate  per  diem  on  limited  tonnage  $86.66. 
Limit 't  pounds  to  be  carried  each  day  at  regular  per  diem  rate^,  17,000.' 
Rate  per  100  pounds  carried  whole  length  of  route,  to  be  paid  on  excess  of 
tonnage,  40  cents. 

TRANSPO  RTATION  COMPAN IE8. 

7.  What  freight  and  transpartation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  wha 
term-*,  and  od  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery 
repairs  of  cars.  etc.  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  thos 
furnished  by  themselves,  and'are  their  cars  or  their  frei^^ht  girenany 
preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what 
particular? 

All  transportation  companies  are  allowed  to  run  over  the  lines  of  this 
Company,  paying  regular  rates  of  freight  and  receiving  mileage  on 
their  cars. 

The  freight  is  carried  in  c^rs  furnished  by  such  transportation  com* 
panies  (excepting  consignments  of  lees  than  a  car  ioaa). 

Their  freight  has  no  preference  over  other  freights  of  like  class. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in 

adcfition  to  the  regular  passenger  rates? 
The  Pullman  Palace  Cars  are  run  with  passenger  trains. 
The  railway  company  hauls  them,  furnishes  fuel  and  lights,  and  keeps  in 

running  order  the  trucks  and  whole  exterior  of  the^cars. 
The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  furnishes  aad  provides  for  the  care  and 

management  of  the  interior. 
They  are  owned  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.    The  ch  trges  in  addition 

to  the  regular  passenjger  rates  are  made  and  collected  by  the  owners, 

and  are  (on  Wisconsin  lines)  $1.50  per  berth. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additionol  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
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This  company  has  acquired  no  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges 
under  any  laws  ol  the  state  of  W  isconsin  since  last  report. 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  a  ditinnal  ritehts  or  priv'-eges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  stnte.  since  your  last  report  ? 
This  comp  tny  has  acquired  no  additional  chartered  right  or  privileges 
under  the  ta«8  of  a^y  state  since  last  report 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  io  or  out  of  t'lis  state,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolid  tion  or  ot'^erwise,  since  your  last  report?  If  yes,  give  full 
particular-  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  tine,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  mane  with  old  line;  terms  of 
purchase  or  lease,  at  d  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase,  or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stock  hold  errtf 

Bince  last  remirt  this  company  has  acquired,  by  consolidation,  the 
La  Crosse,  Trempealeau  &  Prescott  Kailroad,  being  about  29  mil  -s 
of  road,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  connectinj{  with  the  old  line  at 
Winona  Junction. 

The  terms  of  such  consolidation  are  an  agreement  to  issue  one  share 
of  the  preferre<i  stock  of  the  consolidated  company  for  one  share  of 
the  stock  of  the  La  Crosse,  I  rempeateau  &  Prescott  R.  R.  Co.,  and  to 
recognize  and  observe  all  existing  obligations  ot  that  company. 

The  reason  for  consolidation  being  chiefly  to  insue  greater  economy 
in  operation. 

The  consolidation  was  made  with  the  consent  of  the  stockholders. 

12.  Do  you,  tty  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  inv  other  man* 

ner,  control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  baving  under 
its  contr  1  a  parallel  or  eompeting  line? 
This  company  neither  owns  nor  in  any  manner  controls  any  parallel  or 
compel ir  g  line. 

13.  Does  a*  y  officer  of  your  company  act  a>«  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 

corporation  owuing  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 
No    fficer  of  this  company  acts  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line.  , 

14.  What  running  arranffemeots  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies, 

belting  forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your 
last  report? 
Nime. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connectinff  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passeugers  to  make  close  con* 
nections  witu  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossings  or  connect- 
ing points?  It  so,  when  were  sue )i  arrangements  made?  If  not  at 
aU  such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made, 
and  tbe  reasons  therefor. 

This  company's  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  enable 
passenger-  to  make  as  close  connections  at  every  crossing  or  con- 
necting point  as  a  proper  regard  for  a^/such  connections  will  aJmit 

These  arrangements  are  made  irom  time  to  time,  whenever  time-tables 
are  revised. 

There  are  no  points  where  reasonably  close  connections  are  not  made. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  sttte  lands  been  granted  your  comprny  since 

the  date  ot  your  last  repoit?    If  so,  how  many  acres? 
None. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  Isst  report?    What  number  acres 

received  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 

report  ? 
No  United  States  land<t  have  been  granted  since  date  of  last  report 
There  have  been  certified,  under  original  grant,  since  last  report  200^ 

acres. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

1,770rW 

19.  Average  price,  per  acre,  realized  ? 

.  14.83. 
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29.  To  what  corporatloDs  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  nmcb,  and  what  price, 
sioce  the  date  or  your  last  'eport? 
The  "  Oconto  CompHny."    640  acres;  avera>(e  price,  $2.90  per  acre. 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  company  ? 

359, 679^^,. 

22.  Average  nrice  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  company? 

About  |1  97. 

23.  Value  of  d«>nationsof  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 

date  of  your  las'l  report? 
Ndtbing. 

24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  exchange 

lor  stuck,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  panic ulare  since  date  of  la^t  re> 
port. 
No  city,  county  or  town  aid  has  been  granted  to  this  company  in  ex- 
c-iange  for  stock,  nr  otherwise,  since  date  of  last  report 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

Nothing. 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

Eighty  acres. 

27.  TLe  w  ole  amount  of  cash,  princip<«l  and  interest,  received  for  lands 

hitherto)  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  last  report? 
$7. 650  66. 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  iatereit,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force,  since  date  of  last  report? 
$49  60. 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  aiid  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report? 
Nnne. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespass,  etc.,  since  date  of 

last  report  I 
None. 

81.  What    ave  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 
17,700  26. 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  fh)m  all 

6oarc<'S  whatever,  up  to  the  present  time? 
1126,612  22. 

83.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted  to 

be  sold? 
f  160  00. 

84.  Are  t  ere  an^r  terminal  points  or  places  on  your  lines  in  or  out  of  the  state 

to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  height  transported  on 
yor.r  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 
Yes,  Cbicavoand  Milwaukee. 

85.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  from  stations  on  ^our 

lines  to  sucti  teiminal  points  siuce  the  enactment  of  chapter  57  of  the 
laws  of  1876? 
We  have  in  some  ca«es. 
96.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 
passage  of  said  chapter? 
We  have. 

If  you  anRwer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  your 
reph  schedules,  naming  t^e  8iati<»ns,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force  at 
the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  Ist,  2d,  8d  and  4th 
class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, salt  and  coal. 

hee  schedule  filed  with  report  of  September  SO,  1876;  also  schedule  at- 
tached to  pNge  19  of  this  report,  showing  changes  since  that  date,  (bee  p. 
80  of  printed  report ) 
87.  "Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 
tween other  stations  on  your  li'  e?    If  yes,  a  nex  a  schedule  to  y  ur 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 

1  The  **  di«ianc«  taclfi;'*  with  both  ratei  noted  tbereoB,  will  be  a  snficient  answer.         _^ 
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Bee  schedule  annexed  to  report  of  September  80, 1876. 

88.  W>  at  Is  yuur  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

local  f 

Local  tickets, one  way,  4  cents;  round  trip  tickets,  8  cents. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you«  in  this  state,  purchase 

rouoa  trip  tickets?    And  what  proportion  nurcliase  500  mile  tickets? 
Local  tickets,  .5818;  round  trip  ticke  s,  .4139;  600  mile  tickets,  43. 

40.  Have  you  maae  any  advance  in  the  rates  ot  frei>riit  for  lumber  since  the 

pNSsage  of  chapter  57  of  t  e  lawsof  1876?    If  so,  annex  to  your  reply 
a  schedule,  naming  the  sttions  and  rates  in  force  botL  at  the  time 
and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
See  scliedule  annexed  to  report  of  September  30, 1876. 

41.  Has  your  comp  ny  a  y  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  « if  intoxicating  liquors?    If  so^  whati$ 

it,  and  i$  it  enforced? 
T'e  rules  of  this  cmpan^  absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of  Intoxicating 
liquors  by  conductors,  engineers  and  trainmen,  and  tney  are  strictly  en- 
forced. 
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1.  Of  the  Above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  cansed  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  No.,  none.  % 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tion of  employees: 

Total  No.,  uone. 
8.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col- 
lisions not  properly  coming  under  2. 

Total  No.,  none. 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex- 

plosions: 
Total  No.,  none. 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives : 

6.  Number  and  kind  oi  farm  animals  killed,  and  amount  of  damages  paid 

therefor.  $9,418  68. 

7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation,  |655. 

Btatb  op  Illinois  —  Oook  County --ns: 

Albert  Keep,  President,  and  J.  B.  Redfleld,  Assistant  Secretary,  of  the 
Chicago  and  North w*  stero  Railway  Company,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and 
say  that  they  bave  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the 
proper  officers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having  carefullv  examined 
the  same,  declare  them  to  be  a  ttue,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion and  affHirs  of  St  id  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief.  Signed, 

FflRAT  1  ALBERT  KEEP, 

L^^^J  J.  B.  KEDPIELD, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  at  Chicago,  this  20th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1877. 
[seal]  RALPH  C.  RICHARDS, 

Notary  Public. 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


CHIPPEWA  FALLS  AND  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 


For  the  year  endiog  80tti  September,  18T7. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


Thad.  C.  Pound 
W.  P.  Barilett., 
L.C.  Stanley... 


L.  C.  Stanley 
L.C.  Sunley. 


L.  C.  Stanley. 


Total  salaries. 


OFFICB. 


President 

Ut  Vice-President 

Secretary 

Snlicitor 

Treasurer 

General  Manager  ..   .. 
General  Si<perintendent 

Chief  Engii.ei  r 

General  Ticket  Agent. . 
G<  n*  ral  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDRBSt. 


Chippewa  Falls 
£hu  Clair**  .... 
Chippewa  Falls 


Chippe  ^a  Falls 
Chippewa  Falls 


Chippewa  Falls 


8AL*BB8. 


1.  General  offices  at  Chippewa  Falls. 


NAMES  OF  DIBECT0B8. 


Horace  Thompson 
Thad.  C.  Ptmnd... 
W.  P.  Bartiett . . . . 
L.  (\  Stanley 

D.  E.  Seymour  . . . 
H.S.Allen 

E.  D.  Stanley 


BB8IDBNCB. 


St.  P'Ul. 

Chippewa  Falls 
Ehu  C  aire. 
Chippewa  Falls 
Chippewa  Falls 
Chipiiewa  Falls 
Chippewa  Falls 


EZECUnYB  COMMITTEE. 


Thad  C.  Pound, 


W.  P.  Bartlett, 


L.  C.  Stanley. 
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S.  Date  of  annual  election  of  Directors, 

N..vemher26th,  1877. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence  concerning  this 

report  should  be  directed, 
L.  C.  Stanley,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  chaner |180, 000  00 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stocl^f 

8.  Amount  of  common  st4»ck 148,300  00 

44  Amount  of  preferred  stock 

6.  Total  capital  stock $148,200  00 

6.  Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin*. ... 

7.  Rate  of  preference 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year 

ending  September  dOth,  1877 $21,400  00 

9.  For  whai  purpose  ?  and  ^  hat  was  received  therefor  ? 

10.  How  much  fyreferred  stock  has  been  issued  during  the 

year  e  ding  September  80th,  1877 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor  t 

Liquidation  of  itdebtedness. 

^UnlPts  fome  good  res«on  exists  tor  the  eontnry,  tbit  proportion  —  and  all  other  esttmates 
of  tbeMme  characier  — should  b«forftie  miiea  of  road  in  this  »tato  compared  witn  the 
whole.    If  Aade  on  a  dilTerent  baala,  please  aiatu  the  reaaena  therefor. 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


■ 

Total. 

Wisconsin 
lines. 

1.  Describe  serera'ly  aU  outstanding  classes  of 
bonds,  including  amount,  dates  of  issue,  in- 
te  est.  where  and  when  oavable 

$181, 000  00 
18, 886  08 

Same. 

8.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage.  • . . 

Same. 

8.       Total  ftinded  and  unfunded  debt.  .•••••••. 

1144, 886  08 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above  de- 
scribed   

6.  Proporton  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 
Wisconsin 

«111,860  00 

Same. 

■ 

1 
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COST  OF  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amoant  has  been  expended  for  right 

Qt  way,  during  the  year  ending,  BepL  80, 
1877?   

2.  Wnat  tor  real  estate,  and  for  what  purp<>8e 

purchased  ? 

8.  What  bas  been  expended  in  construction  da 
ring  the  year  enainjyr,  Uept  80, 1877  ? 

4.  What  for  improvement? 

5.  What  for  other  itrms  oi  expense,  for  construc- 

tion and  equipment  ? 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 

or  portioi  s  of  r  ads  not  built  by  company 
duiing  the  time  mentioned 


7.       Total  expended  during  the  year  ending, 
Sept.  80, 1877 


8.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report     |177, 622  89 


9.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  to  date.. 


Total. 


Wisoontln 
linei. 


1100  00 


1.850  81 


1,840  88 


12,701  14 


1180,418  58 


•  • « 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


DBSCRIFTION  OF  FBOPEBTT. 


1. 

2. 

9. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


13. 

18, 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

28. 

24. 
26. 


Total. 


27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 

81. 
92, 
88. 


84. 


What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 
daring  yt-ar  ending  Sept. 80, 1877.   Nothing 

How  much  for  bridges do. . . 

How  much  for  tunnels do... 

How  much  for  iron  bridges do. . . 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges do. . . 

How  much  for  lies  »nd  tying do. . . 

How  much  for  iron  rails.  No.  miles. .  Lbs. 
wt.  per  yard Nothing 

How  much  for  steel  rail  No.  miles. . .  Lbs. 
weifrht  per  yard '. .  Nothing 

How  much  for  chsins,  spikes,  flsh>bar.  .do. . 

How  much  for  laying  track do. . 

How  much  f  r  passenger  and  freight  stations, 
fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule. 
No.  stations 

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.  No. . 
Nothing 

How  much  for  machine  shops.    No do. . . 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. do. . . 

How  much  for  t  ngine  houses.    No.  .  .do. . . 

How  much  for  car  sheds.    No do... 

How  much  for  turn  tables.    No do. . . 

How  much  for  track  and  other  scales.  No. . 
Nothing 

How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations. 
No Nothing 

How  much  for  fencing.    No.  miles,  8 

How  much  for  elevators.    No 

How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders. 
No. . .    Av.  wt.  tons! 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 
No...     Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  wreckers.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class. 
No. . .    Av.  wt.  tons } 

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class.  No. 
. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  baggage  cars.  No. .  Av.  wt. 
tons 

How  much  for  mail  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  exp.  car^.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  . . 
Av.  wt  tons 

How  much  for  pi  atf*m  cars.  No..  Av.wttons 
How  mnch  for  hand  cars.  No..  Av.  wttons 

How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  te  accom- 
pany trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enum'd. 


85.       Total  amount  expended  during  the  year 
ending,Sept  80,1877 


1410  98 


1,000  00 


878  90 


860  98 


89  88 
605  45 


$2,791  14 


In  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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CHARiLCrrERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


UfiHGTH  OF  BOAD. 


1.  Length  of  main  line  of  road  from to 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


*  BRAKCHB8  —  Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch 

From  to length  of  double  track  on 

branch  


4.  Length  of  branch 

,  From to length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

5.  Length  uf  branch 

From  to  length  of  double  track  on 

branch   

6.  Length  of  branch 

FroD}  to  length  of  double  track  on 

branch 


Entire 
Length. 


10^ 


7. 


Total  len^cth  of  main  line  and  branches 


Length 
in  Wis. 
conain. 


10)^ 


n 

^"3 


e5 


6.  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operaUd  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 

track. 
9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  aboTO  numerated. 

10.  Number  of  J  unci  ion  stations. 

11.  What  is  the  guage  of  your  lines? 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHASACTBR  OF  SBBYICB. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Maste*  and  assistant  mechanics. 

Conductors 

Engineers • 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,    switch-tenders,    gate-keepers 

Watchmen 

Station  agents 

Section  men  (salary  per  month,  187.50). . 

Laborers. 

Other  employees • 


and 


No.  of 

persons 

employed. 


1 
1 
2 


3 
5 
1 
8 


Aremge 

salary  per 

annum. 


I 


$1,000  00 

1,200  00 

4M00 


900  00 

87  80 

800  00 

000  00 


*Tlilf  incladei  lesMd  Hoes  — desfgnate  ibem  m  •ach— the  earnings,  ezpcnaee,  ete.,  off 

whtcn  are  giTen  in  thin  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


MILXAGB  AKD  TONNAGE. 


3.  Nnmbcr  of  mlTes  ran  by  passenger  trains  .... 
8.  Kumber  of  miles  rnn  by  ft-eight  and  mixed 

tmins 

4.  Numb«'r  of  miles  ran  by  constrnction  and  oth- 

er  trains 

5.  Total  mileage 


6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  num*  er  to  s  freight  carried  one  mile  . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile.  . . . 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger. 


MILES. 


Whole 
line. 


12. 896 
6,448 


10.  The  hiffbest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains • 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail  and 

accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14  The  highest  rateof  spted  allowed  for  fieight 

trains 

35.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  pel  car 


17. 


TOTAL  FBBIOHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Plonr 

Provi  ions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural  implements, 

furnitui  e  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  foref^t  products 

Iron',  lead,  and  mineral  products 

Btone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 

ToUltons c 


19,844 


88.400 

64,910 

884,000 

10 


In  Wis- 
consin. 


Miles  per  hour. 


20 
20 

20 
20 
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EAJININGS  DURING  THE  TEA.R  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 


MOKTHLT  BABNinaB  FBOX  ALL  BOUBCXS. 


MONTHB. 


1876. 

October 

November.... 
December.... 

1877. 

January 

Febraary 

Miirch 

April 

May 

•I  UDe   ■  .  •       a  .  •  • 

Ju'y 

August 

Bepiember 

Totals... 


PA88S1TOKK8. 


Whole 
Line. 


•Wis 


ft, 688  50... 
1.068  15.... 
1,297  10 


874  25.... 
1,046  00.... 
1 ,477  45  ... . 
1,931  75.... 
1,466  55,  .. 
1.201  18,.... 

1.853  60 

1,017  40.... 
1.086  00,... 


Fbkioht. 


Whole 
Line. 


Wis 


$16,851  88 


91 ,289  37 
1,120  04 
1.078  72 


805  09 
798  63 
591  86 
901  97 
757  93 
712  53 
751  68 
575  01 
1,104  15 


110. 436  98 


Mails,  £xPK*a, 

AHD  ALL  OTH'B 
BOUBCBS. 


Whole 
Line. 


$66  80 
59  79 
82  •  •  • . 


Wis 


50  99 
52  84;.... 
50  62]  ... 
62  34.... 
68  98 
62  96 
59  40i 
59  81 
66  77 


TOTALA. 


Whole 
Line. 


Wla 


$2,938  67 
8. 147  98 
2,445  I4I 


1,780  88 
1.897  47 
2.119  93 
2.896  06 
2.293  46 
1.976  62; 
2,664  68 
1,652  22 
2,256  92 


$730  62....  $28,019  48 


1.  Earninj»per  mile  of  road 82,728  52 

2.  Enrnings  1  er  mile  of  road  on  freight 1,010  80 

3.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 1,630  82 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freitrht 162 

5.  Eftriiings  per  trab)  mile  run,  on  passengers 1  31 

6.  Of  ttie  earning**  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

■   senger  to  the  Ireigbt  ?    As 10  to  16 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive of  sidings $2,728 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings 1 1 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 
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EXPEN8ES  DURING  THE   TE4R  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1877. 

PATMBNTS  FOB  CUBBBNT  AND  OPSBATINO  BXPEN8ES. 


8^98 


1.  Maintenance  of  way  — 

Repairs  of  track,  inclading  new  and  re-rolled  Iron 

rail  4n  place  of  old  iroo  rails 

Repairs  ot  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  stee)  xail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail* 

Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maiutfnani-e  of  b  ildlngs 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock  — 

Locnmotives $878  90 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  ezp.  cars  > 

Freigiit  cat  s f 

Bbctp  tools  and  machii  ery 

4.  Conducting  transportation,  and  general 

expe  ees  — 

Manaftement  of  general  office 1, 800  00 

F«>reign  agency  atd  adveittslng 8  80 

Agents  and  station  ser\  ice 8 ,  180  00 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brakemen.      1,900  00 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 3,288  75 

n  rain  and  station  supplies 225  10 

Puelconsumed , 1,200  00 

Oil  and  waste 264  57 

Ptrrstmal  expenses 

Dumage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property 

Loss  and  dnmage  to  freight  and  bsggage   

Legal  expenses 

Other  gf  oeral  operating  expenses  as 

p  r  items  below 

5.  Current  expenses — 

For  taxes 


For  insu  snce 64  00 

Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads 
whose  earnings  are  included  in  this 
report,  giving  name  and  amounts 
paid    720  00 


6.  Total  current  operating  expenses,  being  51  per  cent. 

of  earnings. 

7.  Average  operatin  j^  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  ex- 

clusive of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train-mile 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  opejatmgand  cut  rent  ex- 

pense's .  .   .4 

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  bridges  permile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 

12   Cost  of  engii  eers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


Belonging 

to  \¥hole 

Line. 


$1 ,900  00 


• .  • . 


12,885  60 
14,285  60 

1,882  47 

74 

18,788  88 

10 

2 

12 

1-5 

6-8 


Belong, 
ing  to 
Wiscon- 
sin. 


*  In  inlMtitatlng  steel  rati  for  iron  rati,  the  cost  rf  iron  rail  onljr  should  be  charged  to  ope* 
ratiug  acGoant,  aiid  the  excess  carried  to  extraordinary  expenses.    (See  next  psiee.) 
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E^enses^  etc,  —  continued. 


PATXBHTS  nr  ADDITION  TO  OFEBATINa  SZPBM8BS. 


16.  New  Bteel  rail,  excess  of  cost  oyer  iron  rail, 
old  track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipment 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including 

replacements) 

19.  Real  estate  bought  during  the  year 

90.  New  tools  and  muchinery 

21.  New  buildings 

99.  T«»tal  paid    tor   new   investment   on  the 

length  of  the  company^s  line  since  date 

of  InSt  rei  ort 

98.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  st  ck,  bondfl,  or 
otherwise,  tor  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  past  year  —  specify 
particularly 


Total  new  investment. 


94.  For  interest  on  bonds,  110,087  00 

95.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent. — on  preferred 

stock.    Interest  on  floaiing  debt,  12,151.64 

96.  Dividends — ^rate per  cent,    on  com 

mon  St  ck 


97.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 
expenses 


98.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  buildinif  roads  out  of  the  state,  from 
proceeds  arisina  from  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state?  . « 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


$19,288  64 


20.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  3'ear —  cash,  stock  or  other- 
wise ?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment 
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1.  What  regulations  goTem  your  employees  in  regard  to  crosslDgs  of  other 
railroads,  and  ate  tbey  found  to  be  sufficient? 

Do  not  cross. 
9.  What  reirulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  cronsines  of  public 
hi^hwayB?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient t 

Requirements  of  state  luws  are  found  sufficient 
8.  What  platform  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use! 

Miller. 
4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 

Hand. 


U.  S.  MAIL. 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  8.  government  for  the  trans- 

portaiion  of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  Bervice? 
$800  per  year. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  tarm%  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  business  i»  done  by  them,  and  do  yon  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies? 
American  Express.    20  cents  per  100  pounds. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  ft-eiffht  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what 

terms,  and  on  what  condit'ons  as  to  rates,  Ufe>e  of  track,  machinery,  re- 
pairs of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  those 
inrnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight  given  any 
preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  In  what  par- 
ticular? 
None. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dininflr  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  wh'^m  are  they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rates? 
None. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

• 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

special  ur  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
None. 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  otuer  state,  since  your  last  report? 
N«  ne. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  puf-chase,  lease, 

consolidNtion  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?  If  ye«,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  'it  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  o  d  line;  terms  of  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  rea«>ons  for  mnkincr  such  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
None. 
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12.  Do  you,  by  parchase  or  owDership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  anj  other  man* 
ner,  control  any  other  railroud  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its 
control  a  parallel  or  competing  line? 
No. 
18.  Doe8  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 
corporation,  owning  or  haviug  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railr'^ad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  dale  of  your  las 
report  ? 
None. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossinfr  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  cl<  s**  con- 
nections.with  trains  on  such  Ines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  mhen  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  all 
such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  leasons  therefor? 
Close  connection  with  West  Wis.  R  R.  at  Eau  Claire. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  your  Company  sincet 

the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  huw  many  acres? 
No. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  gv^anted  to  your  Company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  youi  last  report?    What  numler  acres  re- 
ceived by  your  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 
No. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

Mone. 
10.  A-verage  price,  per  acre,  realized  ? 

90.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what  price, 
siuce  the  date  ol  your  last  report? 
None. 
dl.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 

None. 
22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  Company  ? 
28.  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estute  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 
None. 
*24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  ganted  to  Company  in  exchange 
lor  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  f^om  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

None. 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

None. 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands 

hitherto  sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force,  since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  lust  report  ? 
None. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report  ? 
None. 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands»  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  present  time  ? 
None. 
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83.  What  is  the  amoaat  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 

to  be  sold  ? 
None. 

84.  Axe  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  yoar  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

state,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 
on  your  lined  is  carried  f    If  so,  name  them. 
No. 

85.  Haye  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  sqch  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  67  of 
laws  of  1876? 
No. 

86.  Have  ynu  made  any  reductions  In  such  rates,  f^om  any  stations,  since  the 

pHSSHge  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  In  the  affirmMiye,  annex  to  TOnr 
reply  schedules,  namfni;  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  foice- 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  3d  and 
4th  clasi  of  freig  't,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt,  and  coal. 
No. 

87.  *Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween othnr  stations  on  your  line?    If  yes,  anuez  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showl  \g  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  l)een  on  the  ar- 
ticles above  aamed. 
No. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

local? 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  State,  purchase 

round  tripticliets  ?    And  what  proportit'U  purchase  500-mile  tickets? 
N<me. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57,  of  the  laws    f  1876?    If  so,  annex  t »  your  re- 
ply a  schedule,  na  ning  the  stations  and  rates  in  lorce  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
No. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  eni^ineers.  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    If$Ot  what  i$ 
it,  and  is  it  enforced  f 
Perlcct  sobriety  required,  and  no  liquors  on  the  property. 

*  The  "  dUtanoe  tariff,**  with  both  nttt  noted  thereon,  will  be  a  tnttcient  aatwer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  bro- 
ken rails. 
Total  No.... 
8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat* 
tention  of  employees: 

Total  No 

8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  coU 
lisions  not  properly  coming  under  2: 
Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex* 

plo8>ons: 
Total  No 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  lire  from  locomotives.... 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED.  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle 

2.  Horses 

8.  Mules   ^. 

4.  8h.'ep T. 

6.  Hogs 


Number 
Killed. 


6.     Total 


2 


Amount 
Paid. 


$60  00 


160  00 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation.    None. 


State  of  Wisconsin,     ) 
County  of  Bau  Claire^  J 

WiMam  P.  Bartlett,  Vice  President,  and  L.  C.  Stanley,  Secretary  and  General 
Manager,  of  the  Chippewa  Falls  and  Western  Railway  Company,  being  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  say  that  they  have  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be 
prepared  by  the  proper  ofScers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having  rare^ 
fully  exft mined  tue  same,  declare  them  to  be  a  true,  fall  and  correct  statement 
of  the  condition  and  affairs  of  said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A. 
D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief.       Signed. 

[seal.]  W.  p.  BARTLETT, 

L.  C.  BTAMLEY. 


Bubflcribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  80th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877. 

HENRY  S.  JANES, 
[bbal.]  Nciary  Public,  Ban  Claire  Co,,  Win. 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


GALENA  AND  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


ITAMBS. 


R.  Barrett 

M   Murphy... 
S.  O.  Stillman 


W.  H.  Blewett 
A.  Comstock . . 
W.T.Harlow. 
D.  Rocht'ord  . . 


Total  Salaries 


OFFICES. 


President 

Itit  Vice  President 

Secretary 

General  Solicitor 

Treasurer 

General  Manager 

General  Superitendent. 

Chief  Entfioeer 

General  Ticket  Agent. . 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDBESS. 


Galena,  111  . . 
BentoUf  Wis. 
Galena 


Galena 
Galena 
Galena 
Galena 


BAL^BIBS 


1.  General  offices  at  Galena,  Illloois. 


KAMB8   0FDIBECT0B8. 


R  Barrett... 
H.  Murphy.. 
D.  Hunkins  . 
D.  Rochford. 


RE8IDENCB. 


Galena. 
Benton. 
Galena. 
Gaiena. 


BZBCUTIYB  COUMITTBB. 


R.  Barrett, 


M.  Murphy, 


W.  H.  Blewett 
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t.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors, 

Decpm  er. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  thi* 

reporf,  should  be  directed, 

R  Barrett,  Galena,  lUinoU. 


CAPITAL  8T0CK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authnrized  by  charter.    From  $100,000  to  any  amount  that 

may  be  expended  on  the  road. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock  ? 

One. 

8.  Amou  t  of  common  stock $174, 000  00 

4.  Amount  uf  preferred  stock 

6.  ToUl  capital  stock $174,000  00 

6.  *Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin $88.0CO  00 

7.  Rate  of  preference  ? 

None. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  be,en  issued  since  Bept  80, 1876? 

0.  For  what  puri>osef  and  what  was  received  therefor f 

10.  H<*w  much  preferred  stock  has  been  issued,  since  September.  80, 1878? 

None. 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  n ceived  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


Total. 

Wisconsin 
Liuea. 

1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 
bonds,  includin     amounts,  dales  ot    issue, 
interest,  where  and  when  pay  ble. 
First  mi*rt|rage  b<>'  ds  of  tlie  company  dated 
Oct  1, 1872,  7  per  cent  gold,  20  years  l.om 
ciste 

$2^2,000  00 
88,871  63 

H 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage  ?. . . . 

8.  Total  landed  and  unfunded  debt 

$290,671  63 

4.  Net  cash  realized  ft-om  bonded  debt,  above 
described 

$168,800  00 

5.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  tor 
Wisconsin 

1 

*  Unlets  rone  cood  reason  extAtit  to  the  conirary,  thfs  porportion— sod  all  other  estlmatse 
of  I  be  ssoe  ctiar«r.i«r— should  be  lor  i  he  ml  es  (m  r  ad  In  ihts  stnis  oomimrad  with  tho  whoio. 
IT  made  on  a  diilSBrsnt  basis  please  auie  the  rwaMooM  thorvfor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  f«)r  rlgf»t  of 

way,  between  ttept.  80,  1876,  and  Sept  80, 
1877?    None 

2.  What  for  tor  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 

pa  chMsed  ?    None 

41.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  be- 
tween Sept  80,  1876,  and  Sept.  80,.  1877 1 . . . 

4.  What  for  impr*  vemen  ? 

6.  What  for  other  items  of  expeuse,  tor  construc- 
tion a' d  equipment? 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 
or  portions  o'  roads  not  built  by  company 
during  the  time  mentioned  ? 


7. 

8. 
0. 


Total  expended  between  Sept  30, 1876,  and 
Sept.  80, 1877. 

Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. 

Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 


Toul. 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


♦7,621  75 


$7,621  75 


1472. 669  45 


$480,191  20 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


Dbscription  of  Profertt. 


1. 


8. 
4. 
6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

dO. 
21. 
23. 

28. 

24. 


What  amount  baa  been  expended  for  grading 

b<*tween  Sept.  30, 1876,  and  Sept.  80, 18T7 

How  much  for  bridgt-a 

How  much  for  tunnela 

How  much  for  Iron  brid^ea 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges 

How  much  for  ties  and  tying 

How  much  for  iron  rail,  Mo.  miles,  lbs.  wt  per 

yard 

How  much  for  steel  rail.  No.  miles,  lbs.  wt  per 

yard 

How  much  for  chains,  spikes,  fisb-bar,  etc 

How  much  for  laying  tmclL 

How  mucb  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule,  Mo. 

stations 

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops,  No. 

How  much  for  machine  shops.  No. . . . 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. .. . 

How  much  for  engine  houses.  No. . . . 

H<iw  much  for  car  sheds.  No. 

How  much  for  turn  tables.  No.- 


How  much  for  track  and  other  scales,  No. 
How  much  for  wood  sheds  a^d  water  stations, 

No. 

How  much  for  fencing, No.  miles, 

How  much  for  elevators.  No. 


How  mucij  for  locomotives  and  tenders.  No. — 
Av.  wt  tons, 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule, 
No. .    Av.  wt  tons, 

How  much  for  wreckers,  No. Av.  wt  tons. 


26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class,  No. 
A V.  wt  tons, 

26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class,  No. 

Av.  wt  tons. 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars,  No. .    Av. 

wt  tons. 


Av.  wt 
Av.  wt 


28.  How  much  for  mail  cars,  No. . 

ti>ns, 

29.  How  much  for  express  cars.  No. 

tons, 

80.  How  much  for  iVeigbt  cars,  closed,  No. 

Av.  wt  tons,  -^— 

81.  How  much  for  platform  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt 

tons. .     .   . . 

82.  How  much  for  hand  cars,  No. .     Av.  wt 

tons, 

88.  How  much  for  machinery  and  t>o  s  to  accom 
pany  trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

84.  How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enumerated 


85. 


Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  80, 
1876,  and  Sept  80,  1877 1 


ToUl. 


In  WiacoB* 
•In. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  ROAD. 


iciusa. 


LBNOTH  OF  BOAD. 


1.  Length  of  main  line  of  road  from  Qalena  to 

Platteville 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


^BRAKCHBS  —  Name  each. 


3.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch  

4.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Loogth  of  doable  track  on 

branch  

5.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch  

6.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch  


Entire 
Length. 


80 


Length 
in  Wig. 
cousin. 


20 


7.  Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches. 


80 


20 


S 


•si 


85 


•  m 


8.  Aggregate  lensth  or  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 

track,  80  miles. 

9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  1 

mile. 

10.  Number  of  Junction  stations,  — . 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  lines?    8  feet. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHABACTBB  OF  BBBYICB. 


t.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics • 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-k'pers  and  watchmen 

Station  agents 

Section  men  (average) 

Laborers  (none  employed  regularly) 

Other  employees 


Number 
of  persons 
Employed. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
16 


Average 
salary  per 
annum. 


1840  00 
780  00 
900  00 
420  00 
620  00 
230  00 
400  00 


*  This  Inclndet  letted  llnet  —  detlgnate  them  at  toch— the  etmlngt,  expaotef,  etCfd 
vklch  are  given  in  thit  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  coDtinued. 


XILSAOB  AND  TON27AGB. 


2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  passerger  trains  .... 
8.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed 

trams 

4.  N<  mber  of  miles   run  by  coostruction    and 

other  trains 


6.  Total  mileage 


6.  Total  number  of  passenffers  carried 

7.  Total  numh«*r  tons  freight  carried  one  mile. . . . 

8.  Total  numi>er  passengers  carried  one  mile 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  . . 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  i-tops 

13.  The   highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  a<  commodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  ot  speed  allowed  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops. 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car ... 
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TOTAL  FBEIGHT  IN  TONB. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provisions 

Halt,  cement,  water-lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural   imple 

ments,  furniture  and  wagons   I.... 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iroo,  lead  and  mioeral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Oml 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 


Whole  line. 


18,000 


18,000 


8,458 


148,456 


In  Wit- 
conain. 


12,000 


12,000 


Miles  per  hour. 


15 


16,000  lbs. 


2,624 
186 


82 


Total  tons. 


1.112 

2,184 

1,0U8 

80 


792 


7.968 
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EARNINGS  DURING  TBE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1877. 

MONTHLY  EARirnCOS  FBOM  ALL  SOUBCEfl. 


Months. 

Pabsbngbbs. 

Freight. 

Mails.  Ex- 
press. AND  ALL 
OTH*R  SOURCES. 

Totals. 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

•   0  •    • 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

1876 

October 

November. . . . 

1462  16 
503  80 
374  25 
137  95 

880  80 
280  65 
617  20 
472  20 
446  05 
574  25 
597  70 
610  40 

11. 129  87 

1,893  68 

1,347  63 

588  20 

984  86 

744  75 

.  •  • . 

$5  11 

11,696  63 

2.397  48 

1,925  78 

767  11 

1.683  49 
1,025  40 
1.549  77 
1,754  84 
1.736  00 
1,663  36 
1,386  21 
1.344  60 

December .... 
January 

1877 

February 

Af  arcb  ...  ... 

• . .  • 

.  •  •  • 

.  •  • . 

213  90 
40  96 

268  13 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •   • 

April 

May 

786  26 
1.262  64 



'     246  81 
20  00 
80  86 
884  90 
40  00 
28  66 

•  •  •  « 

June 

1.258  59 

Ju-y 

754  21 
698  51 
710  55 

.... 

•  •  • . 
.... 

Augast 

September. . . . 

ToU]g 

15,857  40 

...112,108  90.... 

$1,223  82 

•  * 

118, 689  62 

•  ■  •  • 

1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road 

2  EarniiiKS  per  mile  of  ruad  on  freight 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight 

6.  Earnings  per  train -mile  mn,  on  passengers 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  tbe  entire  line,  what  18  tlie  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight? as 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [30  miles]  cf  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [30  miles]  of  road,  exclusive  of 

sidings 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 


(622  98 
403  68 
178  58 

lto2AV 
'  622  98 

204  19 
84  c. 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDINO  SEPTEMBER  90, 1877. 

FATMKBT8  FOB  CCBBSVT  AKD  OPKRATDie  XXPKXBBS^ 


L  HftiateDMice  of  wfty: 

Repairs  of  track, Includiog  new  And  rerolled 

iron  rail  in  pl'^ce  of  old  iron  rail 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  mi].  Tallied  only  as  iron  rail '. . . . 
Other  expenses  on  waj 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings 

3.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock 

Locomutives 

Pussenger,  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars. . 

Freigbtcars..r 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 

4.  Conducting   transportation,   and  general   ex 

penses: 
Management  and  general  office.. .    $159  88 

Foreign  agency  and  advertising 

Ageottf  ani  station  serTice 1, 333  35 

Cont'ucrors,  bag'ge  and  brakemen  1, 183  75 
En^neers.  firemen  and  wipers...  1,352  25 

Train  and  station  snpplies 32  15 

Fnelconsamed 1,788  83 

Oil  and  waste t 103  00 

Personal  expenses 

DauiSi^e  to  persons 

Damage  to  property 30  75 

Loss  and  damage  to  fr*t  and  bag 

Lfffal  expenses 

Other  general  operating  expenses      445  60 


Belonging  !  Heloiijring 
to  whole  lincj     to  Wis. 


918  58 


5.  Onrrent expenses: 

For  taxes 

For  iutiurance 

Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn- 
logs  aie  inclided  in  this  report,  glring 
name  aad  amoimts  paid 


7,007  31 


8.  Total  current  operating  expenses,  being  87  per 
cent  of  earnings 


7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road, 

exclueiye  of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile. .  • . 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operatinfi:  and  current 

expenses '. 

10.  Cost  ot  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile 

run 

11.  Cost  •  tf  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  mn 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run. . . .  J 

13.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run ' 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


80  85 


$12,584  73 


7  c. 

He. 

10  c. 


>  In  •oiMtlttttiDg  •te«'I  rail  for  I'oo  r«U,  the  cott  of  Iron  nil  only  tlioald  be  charged  to  op- 
•raUBg  eccoont,  and  ibe  ezca«i  carried  to  eztreordhuuy  expensea. 
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Expenses^  etc,  —  continued. 

FATMBKTS  IN  ADDITION  TO  OPBBATING  EZFBN8S8. 


15.  New  Steel  rails,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail,  old 

track  ...  

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipment \' 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including  re 

placements) 

19.  Heal  estate  bouglit  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery. .. .     , 

21.  New  buildings 

22.  Total  paid  tor  new  investment  on  the  length  of 

the  company's  Tnes  sinie  date  of  last  report. . 
28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bonds  or  other- 
wise, for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
during  ihe  past  year  —  specify  particulars. . . 


Belonging  to 
Whole  Line. 


Total  new  investments. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds 

25.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stock 

26.  Dividends  —  rate—  per  cent — on  common 

stock 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating  ex- 
penses   


28.  What  amount  of  mone^  have  you  expended  for 
building  roads  out  or  the  state,  from  proceeds 
arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in 
this  state  ? 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


20.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock  or  other 
wise?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment 


SISis 
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L  What  reinilAtions  govera  yoar  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  other 
railro  ds,  and  are  they  founa  to  be  sufficient? 
None  crossed  by  this  road. 

9.  What  regulations  ffovem  your  employees  in  reo^ard  to  crossinj^s  of  public 

highways?    And  are  these  regulat  ons  found  to  be  sufficient t 
We  blow  whistle  .and  rinie  bell,  and  have  found  this  sufficient. 

8.  What  plaifotm  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 
The  common  one. 

4  WbHt  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 
Crommon  one. 

U.  8.  MAIL. 

i5.  What  is  t>^e  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  S.  gorernment  for  the  trans- 
portHtion  of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service? 
For  carrying  mail  daily  over  whole  length  of  road,  |1,381.05  per  annum. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  us«  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  ot  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  busiiess  is  done  by  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 
at  the  depnt,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies? 
American  iixpress  Co.    |20  per  month. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  f^ei^ht  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road  and  on 

what  terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  raes,  use  of  t  ack,  ma- 
chinery, repairs  of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  th^  use  the  cars  of  your  company, 
or  those  furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  tyeigiit 
eiven  any  preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  ana  if  so, 
in  what  particular  ? 
None. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

thev  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  ciiarges  are  made  in 
addition  to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ? 
None. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acqjuired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under 

the  special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
your  last  report  ? 

10.  Have  yon  acquired  any  such  additional  riirhts  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  cf  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 
No. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  state,  by  purchase,  lease. 

consolidation,  or  otherwise,  »ince  your  iHst  report?  If  ye^,  irive  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  incluuim;  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  c  nnection  is  made  with  old  line;  lermS  of 
purchase  or  lease,  and  brief  statement  ot  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase  or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
No. 
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18.  Do  yon,  by  parcbase  or  ownersblp  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 
Der,  control  any  otber  railroaid  corporation  owning  or  haying  under 
its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  linef 
No. 

18.  Does  any  officer  of  yonr  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  raihoad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
liner 
No. 

14.  What  rnnning  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set. 
ting  forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
rep  Tt? 
None. 

16.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 
connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con« 
nections  with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  a5 
such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
Ibe  reasons  therefor. 
Have  no  arrangement,  but  run  to  meet  the  train  of  the  I.  O.  railroad  at 
Galena. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  state  lands  been  granted  your  company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report  ?    If  so,  how  many  acres  ? 
No. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the' dtote  of  your  last  report?  What  number  acres 
received  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 
report  ? 

18.  What  num)  er  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report  ? 

19.  Average  price  per  Mcre  realized? 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  your  last  report  ? 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  i  eld  by  company  ? 

22  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  neld  by  company? 

28.  Value  of  donations  of  right  ot  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 

date  of  your  last  report  ? 
24.  Amorut  of  ci'y,  county  itnd  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  ex^^hange 
for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    bpecify  particulars  since  date  of  last  re- 
port. 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report t 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

>ione. 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands  hith- 
'  erto  sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  ot  last  report? 

None. 

28.  Wiiole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts,  in  force  since  oate  of  last  report? 
None. 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  rsporl  ? 
None. 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

82.  What  IS  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all  sour- 

ces  whatever,  up  to  the  present  time? 
None. 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ? 
None. 
84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  line,  in  or  out  of  thia 
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State,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  Areight  transport- 
ed on  your  lines  is  carried  T    If  so,  name  them. 
Galena,  111. 

86.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  ot  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points,  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  57,  of 
the  laws  of  1876  f 
80.  Have  you  made  snv  reductions  in  sUch  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 
passage  of  said  chapter? 
No 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  your 
replv  scheduleii,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  tne  passage  of  said  chapter,  or  Ist,  2d,  3d  and 
4th  class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt  and  coal.  / 

87.  *  Have  you  made  such  advance  or.reductioo  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween other  stations  on  your  line  ?    If  yeSi  aunex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advanc-e  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 
No. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and  lo- 

cal ?  , 

8J^c. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengerb  carried  by  you,  in  this  state,  purchase 

round-trip  tickets  ?   And  what  proportion  purchase  500- mile  tickets  f 
We  do  not  sell  any  tickets  ^ood  i^r  more  than  one  trip. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passaf^e  of  chapter  67,  of  the  laws  of  1876?    If  so,  annex  to  your 
reply  a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rales  in  force,  lx>th  at  the 
time  and  since  Uie  passage  of  said  chapter. 
No. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    If  •&,  tohett  i$ 
»Y,  and  IB  it  enforced  f 
Have  no  rule,  but  do  not  employ  persons  who  drink  to  excess. 

*The  **  distance  tariff,"  with  both  imtei  noted  theteon,will  be  a  safflcient  answer. 


■sun  aiLO  i,3qi  ^g]   p^m^ 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  No • 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tion ot  employees : 

Total  No 

8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  collls- 

sions  not  properly  coming  under  2: 
Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  explo- 

sions: 
Totol  No. . .  I 

5.  Amonnt  paid  as  damages  caused  by  lire  from  locomotives. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OP  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle. 

2.  Horses 
8.  Mules. 
4.  Sheep. 
6.  Hogs..' 


6.  Total 


Number 
Killed. 


Amount 
Paid. 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  oc  in  litigation. 


Statb  of  Iillihos,  County  ofJoDavieis  —  SB, 

Richard  Barrett,  President,  aod  S.  O.  Stillman,  Secretary,  of  the  Galena 
and  Southern  Wisconsin  Ralroad  Company,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and 
say  that  they  have  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the 
proper  officers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having  carefully  examined 
The  same,  declare  tbem  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  cnndi- 
tion  and  affairs  ot  said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  m77,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief.       fiiigned. 

[SEAL.]  R  BARRET, 

President 
[SEAL.]  S.  O.  STILLMAN, 

Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  swoin  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  ninth  day  of 
November,  A,  D,  1877. 

0. 8.  MERRICK, 

Notary  Public. 


8  — R.R, 


[Doc  15] 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


GREEN  BAY  AND  MINNESOTA  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 


For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


KAMES. 


Henry  Eetchum 
D.M.Kelley..,. 


W.  J.  Abrams 

Norris  &Chynoweth. . 

W.R.  Hancock 

S.  B.  Eenrick 

J.  T.  Alton 

Dan.  Atwood 


Total  salaries. 


OFFICE. 


President 

Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager 

Secretary 

Solicitors 

Treasurer  .  

Saperintendent 

*Chief  Engineer 

General  Freight  and  pas- 
senger Agent 


New  London 


Green  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 
Geeen  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 

Green  Bay, 


ADDRESS.       Salaries. 


1.  General  ofQces  at  Green  Bay. 


NAMES  OF  DIRECTORS. 


H.  Ketchum 

D.  M.  Kelley. . . , 
W.  J.  Abrams. . . 
George  Sommers 
Fred.  S.  Ellis  . . . 

W.  E.  Peak 

E.F.  Hatfield,  Jr 
W.  W.  Scranton  . 


RESIDEKCB. 


New  London. 
Green  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 
Green  Bay. 
La  Crosse. 
New  York  City 
Scranton,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  OOlOaTTEB. 

The  Board  of  Directors. 
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3.  Date  of  annua!  election  of  Directors, 

The  first  Monday  in  April. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence  concerning  this 

report  should  be  directed, 

D.  M.  Kelly,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charier 18,000,000  00 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock  ? 

One. 

3.  Amount  of  common  stock 8,000,0QP  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock 

5.  Total  capital  stock $8,000,000  00 

6.  Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin* 

7.  Rate  of  preference 

8.  How  much  eommon  stock  has  been  issued  since  Beptem- 

ber80th,1876 $10.900  00 

9.  For  what  purpose  ?  and  what  was  received  therefor  ? 

Local  aid. 

10.  How  much  prtferred  stock  has  been  issued  since  Septem- 

ber 80th,  1876 ... 

11.  For  what  purpose  ?  and  what  was  received  therefor  ? 

Nothing. 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 

bonds,  includini;  amounts,  dates  ot    issue, 
interest,  where  and  when  payable. 

First  mortgage 

Second  mort^rage 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage?. . . . 


8.  Total  fUnded  and  unAinded  debt. 


4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above 
described 

6.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  tor 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


$8,200,000  00 

779,860  00 

1,847,275  18 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


$5,827,185  18 


$2,967,480  00 


^Unless  MOM  good  reaaon  ezists  to  the  contraiy,  thli  proportion  —  ind  aU  other  estimates 
of  Uiesame  character— Bhoold  be  for  the  mUea  of  roed  in  this  state  compared  witli  tho 
whole.   If  Bade  on  a  difltorent  basis,  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Total. 

Wisconsin 
Lines. 

1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  right  of 
way,  between  Hept.  30,  1876,  and  Sept  ao, 
1877? 

18.548  78 
544  40 

2.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 
purchased  ?     Depot  pounds 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  be- 
tween Sept.  80, 1876,  and  Sept  80, 1877  ? . . . . 

4.  What  for  ImDrovement  ? 

5.  What  for  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 
tion and  eauioment?    $81. 990  98 

29,861  13 

Less  amount  credited  construction,  $2,129.85 . 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 
or  portions  of  roads,  not  built  by  company 
durinir  the  time  mentioned  ?.. 

$33,949  81 

.••«•••'•••• 

7.       Total  expended  between  Sept  80, 1876,  and 
Sept.  30, 1877 • 

$83,949  31 

$12,280,565  43 

9.       Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 

$12,264,514  74 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


DB8CRIPTI0K  OF  PBOPBBTT. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 


84. 


What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 
between  dept.  80, 1876,  and  Sept  80, 1877  . . 

How  much  for  bridges do. . . 

How  much  for  tunnels do. . . 

How  much  for  iron  bridges do. . . 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges do 


How  much  for  ties  and  tying do. . . 

How  much  for  iron  rails.  No.  miles  52  Lbs. 
wt  per  yard 

How  much  for  steel  rail  No.  miles. . .  Lbs. 
weight  per  yard Nothing 

How  much  for  chains,  spikes,  fish-bar.  .do. . . 

How  much  for  laying  track do. . . 

How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 
fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule. 
No.  stations 

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.    No. . 

How  much  for  machine  shops.    No . . . .  do . . . 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. do. . . 

How  much  for  engine  houses.    No.  .  .do. . . 

How  much  for  car  sheds.    No do . . . 

How  much  for  turn  tables.    No do. . . 

How  much  for  track  and  other  scales.    No. . 

How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations. 
No 

How  much  for  fencing.    No.  miles 

How  much  for  elevators.    No 

How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders. 
No.. .    Av.  wt  tons 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 
No...    Av.  wt  tons 

How  much  for  wreckers.    No . .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class. 
No...    Av.  wt  tons...;     

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class.  No. 
. .    Av.  wt  tons 

How  much  for  baggage  cars.  No. .  Av.  wt 
tons 

How  much  for  mail  cars.   No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  exp.  cars.   No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  . . 
Av.  wt  tons 

How  much  for  pi  atf'm  cars.  No..  Av.wttons 

How  much  for  hand  cars.    No..  Av.  wttons 

How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom- 
pany trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enum*d. 


Total. 


12,887  87 
6,851  95 


6,628  12 
6,219  89 


429  56 
478  11 


In  Wiscon- 
sin. 


1,770  28 


13  50 
5  25 

25  00 

6,992  42 

507  49 


35.       Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  80, 
1876,  and  Sept  80,1877 


6, 824  72 


186,079  16 


a  •  .  . 
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CHARACTERI8TICS  OP  ROAD. 


LBKOTH  OF  BOAD. 


1.  Leoirih  of  main  line  of  road  from  Oreen  Bay,  Wis., 

to  Winona,  Minn 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


^BRASCHEB  —  Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

4.  La  Croeae,  length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch  

5.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

6.  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch « . 

7.  Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches 


Entire 
Length. 


218.9 


29.7 


243.6 


Length 
inWia. 
conain. 


218.9 


29.7 


243.6 


1 


o 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  aa  single 

track. 

9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  12 

miles. 

10.  Number  of  Junction  stations,  7. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  lines?    Four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inches. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHABACTEB  OF  8EBTICE. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

Conductors 

Eoffineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-k*pers  and  watchmen 

btatiou  agents 

Section  men 

Laborers  (bridge  carpenters  and  shop  mechanics) . 

Other  employees  (road  master,  dock  master,  snpt 
bridge  repairs,  Janitor,  wood  and  tie  agent,  east- 
em  agent  and  traveling  agent 


Number 
of  persons 
Employed. 


Average 
salary  per 
annuo. 


1815  65 
983  47 
818  88 
1,029  52 
540  00 
540  00 
544  14 
410  83 
590  24 


909  94 


*Tliis  iDcladM  leased  lloet— designate  them  as  snsh— the  earnings,  expense;,  etc.,  of 
which  are  glTen  hi  thif  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 

• 

MILES. 

MILEAGE  AND  TONKAOE. 

Whole  line. 

In  Wis. 
cousin. 

2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  paiseoger  trains 

8.  Number  of  miles  ran  by  flight  and  mixed 
trains 

152, 596 

148,884 

58,496 

4.  Number  of  miles  run  by  coDStruction    and 
other  trains • 

6.  Total  mileasre 

854,976 

6.  Total  number  of  Dassenirers  carried 

55,505 
11,834,801 
2,801,267 
41J^ 

7.  Total  number  tons  freight  carried  one  mile. . . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile 

9.  Ayerage  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  . . 

10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 
Dassenirer  trains 

Miles  per  hour. 
25 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accommodation  trains 

20 
25 

18.  Schedule  of  same.  Includinflr  stops 

20 

14.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  freight 

15 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried'  per  car .... 

8 
20,000  fts. 

17                        TOTAL  FBBIGHT  IN  TONS. 

Grain 

26, 050 

Flour  ....^ • • 

2,488 
1,285 
2,508 

1,517 

172 

45,583 

096 

5,870 

8.450 

7,838 

Provisions .,,. 

Salt,  cement,  water-lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  Including  agricultural   imple- 
ments, furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock •••••.•• 

Lumber  and  forest  oroducts 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  oroducts. ..•• 

Stone,  brick,  lime.  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles.  .............. 

Total  tons 

96,907 
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EARNINGS  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 


MOirrHLT  BAJUmCGS  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


Months. 


1876. 

October »8,152  18 

November....     9,430  71 
December '    7,484  75 

1877. 


Pabsknoebb. 


Whole 
Line. 


Wis 


Fbeioht. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

«J  UD6    .  ■  a  .  •  .  • 

July 

August 

September.... 

Totals...'. 


4, 638  72  

5,060  671.... 

6.845  80.... 
9,060  08.... 
6,861  89;  .. 

6,475  69 

7.427  61|.... 
7,412  60.... 

7.846  66... 


186,171  76.... 


Whole 
Line. 


Wis 


$35,447  85... 
22,551  64... 
15,688  If... 


18,106  05 
11,702  29| 
11,688  03 
10,268  17 
15,076  11 
14, 116  28 
14, 884  71 
13, 475  81 
40,484  86 


217, 888  97 


Mails,  Extras, 

AND  ALL  OTH'B 

sources. 


Whole 
Line. 


Wis 


$1,695  28.... 
2,747  16|.... 
8,914  18.... 


801 
547 

6,065 

1,335 
680 

8,319 
959 
763 

5,053 


15 
84 
21 
95 
51 
43 
55 
17 
92 


$26,783  35 


. . . . 


Totals. 


Whole 
Line. 


Wis 


$45,194  76.. 
34,729  5l|.. 
27,017  10'.. 


18,540  92 
17, 810  80 
23, 048  54 
20, 664  15 
22.618  51 
23,911  40 
22,721  87 
21,651  08 
53,385  44 


830,794  08 


1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road 11,357  94 

2.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 885  21 

3.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 858  75 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight 1 .463 

5.  Earnings  per  train  mile  run,  on  passengers 5 .645 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight  ?    As 28  to  72 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [243.6  miles]  of  road,  e;cclu- 

sive  of  sidings 1 $1,858  06 

8.  Average  net  oarniogs  per  mile  [243.6  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings $185  75 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 98. 18 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1877. 

PATMBNTS  FOB  CUBBBNT  XSD  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


1.  Maintenanco  of  way  — 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  re-rolled  iron 

rail  in  place  of  old  iron  rails 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail* 

Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock — 

Locomotives 914,121  47 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  exp.  cars  )  on  ata  i  i 

Freight  cars ^w,4/u  ii 

Shop  tools  and  machioery 2, 281  26 

4  Ck)nducting  transportation,  and  general 
expenses — 

Management  and  general  office 14, 984  55 

Foreign  agency  and  advertising 1, 818  02 

Agents  and  station  service 26 ,588  02 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brakemen.    14,686  61 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 21 ,046  65 

Traill  and  station  supplies 2. 120  00 

Fuelconsumed 82,94U  11 

Oil  and  waste 4,047  89 

Personal  expenses 

Damage  to  persons 2  00 

Damage  to  property )    ^  -^g  og 

Loss  and  damage  to  freight  &  baggage  j^   ^> » i  v  oo 

Legal  expenses 8 ,217  00 

Other  general  operating  expenses  ..    14,452  28 

6.  Current  expenses — 

Fortaxes 2,178  80 

For  insurance. .  1, 012  58 

Renewals,  iron,  etc 20,086  56 


Belonging 

to  Whole 

Line. 


140,081  02 
4,722  28 


12,264  84 


46,872  84 


Belong. 

ing  to 

Wiscon« 

sin. . 


188,788  00 


Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads 
whose  earnings  are  included  in  this 
report,  givfns:  name  and  amounts 
paid  L.  C.  T.  &  P.R.R.,C  &  N.W.Ry.    82, 771  82 

6.  Total  current  operating  expenses,  being  .00002  per 

cent,  of  earnings 

7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  ex- 

clusive of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train-mile 

0.  Excess  of  earnings  over  opeiating  and  current  ex- 
penses   

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


23, 277  08 

82,771  82 
207,728  87 

1,222  18 

.8887 

88,070  71 
.1579 
.0808 
.0615 
.0180 
.0028  1 


•§••••• 


*  In  tQbiititatlng  st«e]  rail  for  Iron  rail,  the  cost  of  Iron  rail  only  shonld  be  charffed  to  ope- 
rating account,  aud  the  ezceas  carried  to  extraordinary  ezpensoe.    (See  next  pace.) 
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Sapenses^  etc. — continued. 


PATMJEKT8  IK  ADDITIOH  TO  OPKBJlTISQ  BXFBH8EB. 


15.  New  steel  rails,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail,  old 

track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track « 

17.  New  equipment 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  Inclading  re- 

placements) 

19.  Beal  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

23.  Total  paid  tor  new  investment  on  the  length  of 

the  company's  lines  since  date  of  last  report  in 

addition  to  above 

28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bonds,  or  other- 
wise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
during  the  past  year  —  specify  particulars. . . 


Total  new  investments. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds  etc 

25.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stock 

26.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. — on  common 

stock 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating  ex- 
penses   4 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  yon  expended  for 
building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from  proceeds 
arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in 
this  state? 


Belonging  to 
Whole  Line. 


15,219  89 


5,851  95 
544  40 


2,268  89 
22,194  53 


186,079  16 


1176,236  19 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock  or  other 
wise?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment 


11^ 
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1.  What  regulations  eovern  your  employees  I  a  regard  to  crossings  of  other 

railroads,  and  are  they  found  to  he  sufQcient? 
State  laws  sufficient. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  your  emplovees  In  regard  to  crossings  of  puhlic 

highways  ?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient  ? 
State  laws  sufficient. 
8.  What  platform  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  yoa  use  ? 
Ordinary  platform  and  plain  wrought  iron  coupler. 

4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 

Common  hand  brake. 

U.  S.  MAIL. 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  IT.  8.  government  for  the  trans- 

portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service  ? 
150  per  mile.    Service  six  times  a  week. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  vour  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conaitions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc. ; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies  ? 
American  Express  Co ,  $1.16  per  100  fi>s.  on  freisht  averaged  as  carried 
over  whole  length  of  road.    General  express  business  at  depots. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road  and  on 

what  terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  ma- 
chinery, repairs  of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company, 
or  those  furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight 
jfiven  any  preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so, 
in  what  particular  ? 

* 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  term's  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in 
addition  to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ? 
No. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  ri^^hts  or  privileges  under 

the  special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
your  last  report? 
No. 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 
No. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  state,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation,  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?  If  yes,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  old  line:  terms  of 
purchase  or  lease,  and  brief  statement  ot  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase  or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
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12.  Do  yoQ,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  baying  under 
its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ? 
No. 

18.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railioad 
corporation,  owning  or  haying  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set. 
ting  forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report? 
Nothing  new. 

16.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 
connecting  with  vour  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con« 
nections  with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points  ?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made  ?  If  not  at  all 
such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
Lhe  reasons  therefor. 
At  all  points  the  best  possible  (under  all  the  circumstances)  connec- 
tions are  made. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  state  lands  been  granted  your  company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report  ?    If  so,  how  many  acres  ? 
None. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report  ?    What  number  acres 
received  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 
report  ? 
None. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report  ? 

None. 
11).  Average  price  per  acre  realized  ? 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  vou  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  your  last  report? 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  company  ? 

None. 

22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  company? 

28,  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 
'    None. 
24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  exchange 
for  stock,  or  otherwise?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  re- 
port. 
•  None. 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report  ? 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

None. 

27.  The  whgle  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands  hith- 

erto sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts,  in  force  since  date  of  last  report? 
None, 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 
None. 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
Nothing. 
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38.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Ck>mpan7  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold? 
Nothing. 
84  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  line,  in  or  out  of  this 
State,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 
Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Eastmoor,  Wis.;  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  Winona,  Minn. 

85.  Haye  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  ot  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points,  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  o7  of 
the  laws  of  1876  ? 
Yes;  see  tariffs  on  file  in  office  of  R.  R.  commissioner. 

86.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  said  chapter  r 
J£  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  your 
reply  schedules,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  tne  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  8d  and 
4th  class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt  and  coal. 
Schedules  annexed. 

87.  *  Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  flight  be* 

tween  other  stations  on  your  line  ?    If  ves,  aunex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 
Yes;  as  per  Tarilis  on  file  in  office  of  Railroad  Commissioner. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tari£f  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and  lo- 

cal? 
Four  (4)  cts.,  except  where  shorter  lines  ;reduce  our  rates,  and  except 
for  passengers  buying  round  trip  tickets. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  state,  purchase 

round-trip  tickets  ?   And  what  proportion  purchase  500mile  tickets  ? 
Round  Trips  .05^  per  cent    Five  hundred  and  1,000  mile  tickets,  ^ 
percent 

40.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of  187o?    If  so,  annex  to  your 
reply  a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rates  in  force,  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
Yes;  as  per  Tarifis  on  file  in  the  office  or  the  Railroad  Ck>mmissioner. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    If  s&,  what  i$ 
it,  and  ts  it  er^orcedf 
Employees  not  allowed  to  use  intoxicating  liquors. 

*  The  **  diatanoo  tariff;^*  with  both  rates  noted  th«roon,  will  he  a  iniBeient  answer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  d umbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  bro- 

ken rails. 
Total  No 

2.  Of  the  aboye  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat- 

tention  of  employees :  ' 

Total  No 

8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col- 
lisions not  properly  coming  under  3: 

Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  w€re  caused  by  ex- 

plosions : 
Total  No 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. . . . 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


Number 
Killed. 


1.  Cattle  and  calves. 

2.  Horses  and  colts. 
8.  Mules   

4.  Sheep 

5.  Hogs 


6.     Total 


Amount 
Paid. 


$388  00 
160  00 


3  00 
22  45 


$573  45 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation.    $881.05 

State  op  Wisconsin,     ) 
County  of  Brown.  S 

David  M.  Kelly,  Vice  President,  and  W.  R.  Hancock,  Treasurer, 
of  the  Green  Bay  and  Minnesota  Railroad  Ck>mpany,  being  duly 
sworn,  depose  and  say  that  they  have  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be 
prepared  by  the  proper  oflScers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having  care- 
fully examined  tne  same,  declare  them  to  be  a  true,  foil  and  correct  statement 
of  the  condition  and  affairs  of  said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A. 
D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief.       Signed. 

[SEAL.]  DAVID  M.  KELLY. 

W.R  HANCOCK. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  3d  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1877. 

T.  P.  BINGHAM, 
[seal.]  Notary  Public,  Brown  Co,,  Wit, 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


MILWAUKEE,  LAKE  SHORE  &  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


KAMSS. 


P.  W.Rhinelander. 
Wm.  ff.  Guion.\.., 

SamP  S.  Sands 

Cottrill  &  Cary  . . . , 
Gordon  Norris 


H.  G.  H.  Reed   ) 

H.  G.  H.  Reed \ 

H.  F.  Whitcomb } 

H.  F.  Whilcomb ) 

Jno.  D.  McLeod 


OFFICES. 


Total  Salaries 


President 

l8t  Vice  Preaident 

Secretary 

Solicitors 

Treasurer  

General  Manager 

General  Superitendent.. 

Chief  Eneineer 

General  Ticket  Agent. . 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDBEBS. 


New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
Milwaukee 
New  York. 


SALARIES 


Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 


1.  General  offices  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  438  East  Water  street. 


NAMES   OFDIBECTOBS. 


F.  W.  Rhinelander 

Adam  Norris 

SomU  S.  Sands 

Charles  Dana. ...  

Hy.  B.  Hammond 

W  m.  H.  Guion 

Morris  K.  Jessup 

W.  K.  HInman 

Gordon  Norris 

Isaac  H.  Knox 

D.  Parish 

Joseph  Vilas 

Jas.  H.  Mead , 

9  — R.R, 


RESIDENCE. 


New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia. 
Manitowoc. 
Sheboygan. 


FDoc.  1 


ISO 


2.  Date  of  aDDual  election  of  directors, 

Second  Wednesday  in  June. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  this 

report,  should  be  directed, 
Jno  D.  McLeod;  Auditor. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter.    16,000,000. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock  ? 

Two. 
8.  AmouDt  ot  common  stock ft  ,000, 000  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock 5,000,000  00 

5.  Total capiUl stock $6,000,000  00 

6.  ^Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsia 

7.  Rate  of  preference  ? 

Preferred  stock  to  have  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the 
net  earnings,  after  payment  of  interest  on  first  mortga^^e  bonds,  and 
before  dividends  are  made  upon  the  common  stock,  with  the  right  to 
reserve  a  reasonable  working  capital  before  declaring  or  paying  a 
dividend  on  the  preferred  stock. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  since  Sept.  80, 1876  ? 

None  issued. 

9.  For  what  purpose  ?  and  what  was  received  therefor  ? 

None  issued.  • 

10.  How  much  preferred  stock  has  been  issued,  since  September.  80, 1876  ? 

None  issued. 

11.  For  what  purpose ?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

None  issued. 

FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 

bonds,  including  amount,  dates  of  issue,  in- 
terest, where  and  when  payable. 
538  first  mortgage  bonds  of  $1,000  each,  dated 
Dec.  20, 1875,  maturing  Dec.  1,  1905,  bear, 
ing  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ic  cur- 
rency, payable  semi-annually  on  June  1,  and 
Dec.  1 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage. 
Including  liabilities  incurred  on  account  of 

Appleton  &  New  London  extension,  and  80 
days  current  operating 


3.       Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 


4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above  de- 

scribed   

5.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Wisconsin 
lines. 


1583.000  00 


$152. 215  70 


$6S5. 215  70 


$461,524  78 
$685,215  70 


*  Unlecfl  •ome  good  T6Mon  ezlsta  to  the  contrary,  this  porportion— 4nd  all  other  eetlmAtee 
of  the  sane  chancier-shoald  be  for  the  miles  ef  roed  in  this  state  compared  with  the  whole. 
IT  made  on  a  different  basis  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 
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COST  OF  BOAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Total. 

Wisconsin 
lines. 

1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  right 
of  way,  during  the  year  ending,  Bept  80, 

$5,626  74 

2.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 
purchased  ? 
Nothing. 
8.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  dn- 
rinff  the  year  ending,  Sept.  30, 1877  ? 
For  Appleton  &  New  London  extension,  in- 
cludinip  riffht  of  way 

161,650  22 

4.  What  for  improvement  ? 

7.998  71 

5.  ^hat  for  equipment  ? 

87.788  92 

0.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 
or  portions  of  roads  not  built  by  company 
during  the  time  mentioned  ? 
Nothing. 

• 

7.       Total  expended  during  the  year  ending, 
Bept  80, 1877 ^ 

$212,914  59 

8.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report 

•  ••• 

6,462,824  95 

0.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  to  date 

6,675,289  54 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


Description  of  Pbopsbtt. 


1. 

2. 
8. 

"4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 

80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 


84. 
85. 


amount  has  been  expended  for  n-ading 
reen  Sept.  30, 1876,  and  Sept.  80, 1877 


What 

between 
How  much  for  bridges 

How  much  for  tunnels 

How  much  for  iron  bridges 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges 
How  much  for  ties  and  tying. . 
How  much  for  iron  rail,  No.  miles, lbs.  wt. 

per  yard 

How  much  for  steel  rail.  No.  miles, lbs.  wt. 

per  yard 

now  much  for  chains,  spikes,  fish-bar,  etc 

How  much  for  laying  track 

How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule,  No. 

stations 

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.  No. 

How  much  for  machine  shops.  No. 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures 

How  much  for  engine  houses.  No. 

How  much  for  car  sheds,  No.- 


How  much  for  turn  tables,  No.| 

How  much  for  track  «nd  other  scales,  No. — 
How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations, 

No. 

How  much  for  fencing, No.  miles, . 

How  much  for  elevators,  No. 

How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders,  No.  12. 

Av.  wt»  tons,  80 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 

No.  2.    Av.  wt.  tons, , . .  • . 

How  much  for  wreckers.  No. Av.  wt  tons, 


How  much  for  ipassenger  cais,  1st  class.  No.  4. 

Av.  wt.  tons, ....     

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class,  No.  1. 

Av.  wt.  tons, 


How  much  for  passenger  and  baggage  combi 

nation,  No. j^ 

How  much  for  baggage  car8,No. 

.    Av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  mail  cars.  No.  2. 

Av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  express  cars,  No. — 

Av.  wt.  tons, 


combined, 


How  much  for  cabooses.  No.  4 

How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.  No.  157. 
Av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  platform  cars.  No.  55.  Av.  wt. 
tons, 

How  much  for  hand  cars  and  push  cars,  No. 
45.    Av.  wt.  tons 

How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom- 
pany trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enumerated 

Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  80, 

1876,  and  Sept  80, 1877 


ToUl. 


In  Wiscon. 
sin. 


S 


o 
a 
a 

6 
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CHARA^CTERIBTICS  OP  ROAD. 


LENGTH  OF  BOAD. 


1.  LeD|;th  of  main  line  of  road  from  Milwaukee  to 

>Iew  London 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


*  BRANCHES  —  Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch 

From  Manitowoc  to  Two  Rivers.    Length  of 

double  track  on  branch 

4.  Length  of  branch 

From to length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

6.  Length  of  branch 

From  to length  of  double  track  on 

branch  

6.  Length  of  branch 

From  to length  of  double  track  on 

branch 


ICILSS. 


Entire 
Length. 


Length 
in  Wis. 
cousin. 


140.7 


6.0 


7. 


Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches 


148.7 


•a 

O  4 


50  to 
56  lbs. 


146.7 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 

track. 
161^  miles. 

9.  A^rgresate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  aboYO  numerated. 
5^  miles. 

10.  Number  of  Junction  stations. 

Six.    Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  Janction,  Sheboygan,  Forest  Junction, 
Api)leton  and  New  London. 

11.  What  is  the  guage  of  your  lines? 
4  feet  83^  inches. 


*Tlils  inclQdei  leftsed  line i— designate  them  tt  each  — the  earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  of 

whien  are  gWen  In  thin  report. 
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DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHABACTEB  OF  BBBYICS. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices • . 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,    switch-tenders,    gate-keepers    and 

watchmen 

Station  agents 

Section  men  andflaborers 

Other  employees,  mail  carries,  wood  train 

men,  etc 


No.  of 

persons 

employed. 


1 

21 

16 

8 

9 

9 

15 

18 
21 
89 

82 


ATerage 

salary  per 

annum. 

11,500  00 

499  92 

619  82 

810  00 

1,011  87 

640  00 

540  00 

528  00 

552  00 

412  92 

880  60 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


MILEAOB  AITD  TOITKAGB. 


2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  . . . 

3.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed 

trains 

4.  Number  of  miles  run  by  construction  and  oth 

er  trains 


5.  Total  mileage 


6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  number  toes  freight  carried  one  mile  . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile.  . . . 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger. 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains  carry iDg  mail 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  accom- 

modation trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  fi  eight 

trains 

35.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car 


17. 


TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provisions ^ 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural  implements, 

furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock • . . 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead,  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 


Total  tons, 


MILB8« 


Whole 
line. 


In  Wis- 
cousin. 


87,185 

140,096 

71,499 


298,780 


66. 2653^ 
6,036,483jW;, 
2,110,044 
Sl^i^  miles. 


Miles  per  hour. 


85 
20 

18 
12 

15 
12 


Tang, 

20,032 

6,076 

5,985 

949 

11, 174 

487 

24,820 

8,030 

5,612 

887 

14,898 


97,900 


Poundi. 

1,890 

80 

1,866 

1,220 

977 

870 

1,555 

990 

868 

1,050 

1,966 


1,882 
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EARNINGS  DURING  TBB  YUlR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30. 1877. 

MOKTHIiT  KAimnrOB  nOlff  all  80UBC1ES. 


Months. 


PAB8SNQKB8. 


C  B 


^ 


1876 

October . . . 
November. 
December , 

1877 


January ... 
February .. 
March  ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


Totals. 


Wisconsin 


15,637  52 

4,876  19 
5,506  04 


5,186  83 
5,434  55 
6.034  101 
6,873  92 
5,978  16 
6.457  49 
6,923  56 
6. 519  85 
6,399  93 


Freight. 


9  ^ 

^:q  Wisconsin 


Mails,  Ex- 
press, AVD  ALL 
OTH*R  sources. 


I 


171, 828  14 


^  a 


113, 748  25 
9,736  18. 
12,257  95 


10,955  15 

9,014  60 

10,973  44 

10,658  67 

11,018  11 

9,802  94 

8,034  78 

8, 275  98 

16,802  56 


1181,278  61 


.So 
Wisconsin  js  ;= 


Totals. 


1999  26 

994  58 
1,046  37 


980  66 
999  54 
802 
801 
811 


14'. 
60'. 

87l. 


838  09. 
810  65. 

835  58'. 
903  75'. 


i$10, 824  09 


Wisconsin 


$20,886  08 
15. 606  95 
18, 810  86 


17, 122  64 
15.448  69 
17,809  68 
18,334  19 
17,806  14 
17,098  52 
15, 768  90 
15,631  41 
24,106  24 


1213,930  84 


1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road 11,458  29 

2.  Earniogs  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 894  87 

3.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 489  63 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight 43|^  c. 

5.  Earnings  per  train-mile  ron^  on  passengers 24x1^  c. 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight? as     35to65 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [146.7  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings $1,458  29 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [146.7  miles]  of  road,  exclusive  of 

sidings 343  68 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-miie l^S  c- 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1877. 


PAYMB»T8  FOR   CUBRENT  AKD  OPERATIITO 

EXPBNBE8. 


Belonging 
to  whole  line 


1.  Maintenance  of  way: 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  reroUed 

iron  rail  in  place  of  old  iron  rail 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail*  . . . . 
Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock 

Locomotives 18,978  78 

Passenger,  baggage,   mail  and 

express  cars. .". 2. 718  97 

Freigbtcars 2,788  42 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 921  09 

4.  Conducting   transportation,   and  general   ex 
penses: 
Management  and  general  office.  |21, 961  86 
For  printing,  advertising   and 

staiionery 6,162  08 

Agents  and  station  service 26, 718  74 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brake- 
men 12,909  82 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers.    16,885  54 

Train  and  station  supplies 1 ,096  18 

Fuel  consumed 16,626  25 

Olland  waste 1,948  88 

Personal  expenses  (included  in 

management) 

Damage  to  persons 82  00 

Damage  to  property 657  55 

Loss  and  damage  to  fr't  and  bag  94  78 

Legal  expenses 8, 606  85 

Ot£er  general  operati*g  expenses     4,498  25 


5.  Current  expenses : 

For  taxes 

For  insurance.. 


754  24 
520  00 


Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn 
ings  are  included  in  this  report,  giving 
name  and  amounts  paid i^one 

6.  Total  current  operating  expenses,  being  76xV\r 

per  cent,  of  earnings 

7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road, 

exclusive  of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile. . . 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operatinfl:  and  current 

expenses 

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  l)ridges  per  mile 

run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  ana  firemen  per  mile  run. . . 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  ftiel  per  mile  run 


Belonging 
to  Wis. 


$88,950  46 
269  54 


872  64 


10,897  26 


112,248  13 


1,274  24 


$168,512  27 


11,114  68 
Wt^c. 

150,418  57 

18i\Ar  c. 


•In  sabttltntlng  steel  rail  for  iron  rail,  the  coat  of  iron  rail  only  ahoald  ba  charged  to  op- 
•nUng  accoant,  and  the  exceta  earried  to  extraordinary  ezpenaea.    (See  next  page .) 
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Expenses^  etc.  —  continued. 


PATICEKTB  IK  ADDITION  TO  OFEBATIKO  SZPEN8E8. 


15.  New  steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail, 

old  track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipment 

19.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  includiog 

replacements) 

19.  Beal  estate  bought  during  the  year.    Rig)it 

of  way  between  Milwaukee  and  Appleton 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

Other  purposes 

22.  Total  paid   for   new   investment   on  the 

length  of  the  company's  line  since  date 
of  last  report 


23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bondR,  or 
otherwise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  past  year  —  specify 
particularly^  We  have  invested  in  our 
extension  trom  Appleton  to  a  point  one 
and  one-half  miles  above  New  London 
(22^  miles,  main  track),  f.om  proceeds 
of  sale  of  our  first  mortgage  bonds,  and 
loans  on  bonds,  the  sum  of 


Total  new  investment. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds 

25.  Dividends — ^rato  —  per  cent — on  preferred 

stock.   None 

26.  Dividends — ^rate  —  per  cent,    on  common 

stack.   None 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


27.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 
expenses 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from 
proceeds  arising  from  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state?     None 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


$87,788  92 


5, 626  74 

1,740  67 

701  73 

6,556  31 


$52,864  87 


$161,550  22 


$213,914  59 


$83,145  00 


$247,059  59 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year —  cash,  stock  or  other- 
wise ?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment     None  paid. 
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1.  What  regalations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  othc/ 

railroads,  and  aie  tbey  found  to  be  sufficient? 
All  trains  must  come  to  full  stop  and  within  four  hundred  feet  of  the 
same.  The  train  arriving  and  stopping  first  crosses  ahead,  at  a  speed 
not  exceeding  six  miles  an  hour.    Regulations  sufficient. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  m  regard  to  crossings  of  public 

highways?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient? 
The  engineer  must  sound  the  whistle  (not  more  than  two  seconds)  80 

rods  before  crossing  a  highwaj,  and  the  bell  must  be  rung  eighty 

rods  before  crossing  a  highway,  and  until  it  is  passed.    Regulations 

sufficient. 
8.  What  platform  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use  ! 
The  Miller  Platform  and  Coupler  on  express  trains. 
The  ordinarv  platform  and  coupler  on  all  other  trains. 

4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  paasenger  trains  ? 

The  ordinary  brakes. 

U.  S.  MAIL. 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  TJ.  S.  government  for  the  trans- 

portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service  ? 
$8,877.44  per  annum,  for  distributing  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  one  dis- 
tributing mail  each  way  between  Milwaukee  and  Two  Rivers,  and 
the  same  daily  between  Manitowoc  and  New  London,  and  one  ba/r 
mail  daily  each  way  between  Milwaukee  and  Two  Rivers. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repair's  of  cars,  etc. ; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  oy  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  ol  such  express  companies  ? 
The  American  Express  Co.,  who  pay  us  a  specific  rate  per  100  pounds, 
delivering  their  freights  at  our  depot. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what 

terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  ttack,  machinery,  re- 
pairs of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  those 
famished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight  given  any 
preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what  par- 
ticular? 
No  special  Co.,  nor  discrimination  as  Jo  speed,  etc. 

^  SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

thev  run,  by  whom  are|they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ? 
None  in  use. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

0.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 
special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  direcuy  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
None,  except  that  we  have  pursuant  to  law  completed  oar  extension 
from  the  city  of  Appleton  to  a  point  1 1-2  miles  beyond  the  village  of 
New  London.    22 1-2  miles  in  all. 
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10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report  ? 
None. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  purchase,  lease. 

consolidation  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  rei>ort?  If  yes,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  old  line;  terms  of  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  such  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders  f 
We  have  not. 

12.  Do  you,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 

ner,  control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its 
control  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ? 
Wo  do  not. 
18.  Does  any  officer  of  your  conu)any  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 
corporation,  owning  or  haviog  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line?  • 

No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report  f 
We  pay  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  R*y  Co.  for  the  use  of  their 
track  from  Laice  Shore  Junction  to  Milwaukee,  and  for  terminal  fa- 
cilities at  Milwaukee,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings 
thereon.  • 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable* passengers  to  make  close  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  Crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made ?  If  not  hi  all 
such  points,  state  at  what  point-s  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor  ? 

Close  connections  have  always  been  made  ^ith  other  roads  crossing 
and  connecting  with  ours,  so  as  to  best  accommodate  the  traveling 
public.    Have  had  no  complaints. 

(Note.  —  For  particnlars,  please  see  enclosed  time  card  in  force.) 
18.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  your  Company  sincet 
the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  how  many  acres ? 

No. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  grantei  to  your  Company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?    What  number  acres  re- 
ceived by  your  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 
None. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

19.  Average  price,  per  acre,  realized? 

None. 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what^price, 

since  the  date  of  your  last  report? 
None.  • 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 

None. 

22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  Company? 

28.  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 
None. 

24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  Company  in  exchange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

25.  Total  cash -amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 
20.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force  ? 

None. 
27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands 
hitherto  sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 
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28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force,  since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpa^,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 
None. 

81.  What  have  been  vour  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

83.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  present  time  ? 
None. 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Gomp&y  on  lands  sold,  or  contracled 
to  be  sold  ?  ^ 

None. 

84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  oi;  places,  on  vour  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

state,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 
on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 
Milwaukee.  f 

85.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  67  of 
laws  of  1876? 
No  material  advance. 

86.  Have'you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of^  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  vour 
reply  schedules,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  tbe  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  Ist,  dd,  8d  and 
4th  class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
Implements,  salt,  and  coal. 
No  material  reduction. 

87.  *Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween other  stations  on  your  line  ?    If  yes,  annex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  ar- 
ticles above  named. 
No  change  of  importance. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

local? 
Four  cents.    Five  hundred  mile  tickets,  three  cents  per  mile. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  State,  purchase 

round  trip-tickets  ?    And  what  proportion  purchase  500-mile  tickets  ? 
No  round  trip  tickets  sold  but  to  excursion  parties.    Four  per  cent  of 
passenger  mileage  is  on  500  mile  tickets. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57,  of  the  laws  of  1876  ?    If  so,  annex  to  your  re- 
ply a  schedule,  naming  the  sta|)ons  and  rates  in  force  botn  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
No  change  of  importance. 

41.  Has  your  Company  anv  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers,  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?  Ifso^  what  is 
ttt  and  is  it  enforeedf 
The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  on  or  about  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany fs  strictfy  prohibited,  and  any  emplovee  appearing  on  duty  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  is  forthwith  dismissed — those  who  totally 
abstain  will  receive  the  preference  in  promotion  and  employment. 
These  rules  are  strictly  enforced. 

*  The  "  distance  tariff,"  with  both  rates  aoted  thereon,  wUl  be  a  snfflcient  answer. 
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1.  Of  the  abore  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  KOm  none. 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tion  of  employees : 
Total  No.,  2. 
8.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col- 

lisions  not  properly  coming  under  2. 
Total  No.,  none. 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex- 

plosions: 
Total  No.,  none. 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  Are  from  locomotives : 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM  ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle . . 

2.  Horses  . 
8.  Mules.]. 

4.  Sheep . . 

5.  Hogs... 


Total. 


Amount 
paid. 


1456  55 
25  00 


80  00 
84  00 


«545  65 


7.  Amount  claimed  ^et  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 
All  claims  adjusted  and  paid. 


State  op  Wisconsin  —  County  of  Milwaukee — ss : 

Frederic  W.  Rhinelander,  President,  and  H.  G.  H.  Reed,  General  Srperin- 
tendent  of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  Company,  be- 
ing  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  they  have  caused  the  foregoing  state- 
ments to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and 
having  carefully  examined  the  same,  declare  them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  condition  and  affairs  of  said  company,  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Signed, 

r^„ , ,  T  P.  W.  RHINELANDER,  Prest. 

L^^^^J  H.  G.  H.  REED,  Gen»l  Supt 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  bef Jio  me,  at  Chicago,  this  26th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  1877. 
[SEAL]  ALFRED  L.  CARY, 

.  Notary  Public^  Milwaukee  Co ,  Wis. 
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REPORT 


or  THE 


MINERAL  POINT  RAILROAD, 


For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


Luther  Beech er, 


Calvert  Spensley. 

Lnther  Beecher.. 
Geo.  W.  Cobb ... 


Albert  W.  Cobb. 


Total  salaries, 


I 


i 


OFFICES. 


President 

Ist  Vice-President 

Secretary 

Solicitor 

Treasurer 

General  Manager 

General  Superintendent 

Chief  Engineer 

General  Ticket  Agent. 
General  Freight  Agent 
Auditor 


ADDRESS.  SALA&^S 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Min.  Pt.,  Wis. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Minn  Pt.,  Wis 


1.  General  offices  at 


KAMBS  OF  DIBBCTOBS. 


Luther  Beecher. , 
Geo.  W.Cobb..., 
M.  M.  Cothren... 
Calvert  Spensley. 
Geo.  Beecher  . . . . 


EZSCUTITB  COMXITTBB. 


BESEDENCE. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
Mineral  Point,  Wis, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


10  — R.R. 


[Doc.  15] 
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2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors. 

First  Monday  in  Jul  v. 
8.  Name  and  address  or  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  this 
this  report,  should  be  directed. 

Geo.  W.  Cobb,  Gen'l  Manager,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock? 
All  common. 

8.  Amount  of  common  stock $1, 200,000  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock 

5.  Total  capital  stock 11,200.000  00 

6.  ♦Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin |1 ,128,427  00 

7.  Rate  of  preference. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 

ber 30, 1877  ? 
None. 

9.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

10.  How  mucn  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 80, 1877  ? 
None. 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


ToUl. 

Wisconsin 
Lines. 

1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 
bonds,  including  amounts,  dates  of  issue, 
ihteresL  where  and  navable 

1820,000  00 
118,794  65 

• 

First  mortgage  bonds,  issued  in  1868, 10  per 
cent.  Interest,  payable  at  Second  National 
Bank  Detroit  Mich    in  1890 

2«  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage. . . . 

8.  Total  funded  and  unftinded  debt 

$488, 794  65 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above 
described • 

$320,000  00 
$416,782  78 

5.  Proporcion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating  for 
Wisconsin  

• 

■ 

^  *  UnletB  some  good  retton  exlitt  in  tlie  eontrtiy.  this  Moportion— tnd  all  other  ottlmates 
of  the  Mme  charaeier—Bhoold  be  for  the  mllee  of  road  tn  thli  ttate  eonpared  with  th«  whote. 
If  made  on  •  different  baele  pleaie  state  the  reason  therefor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  risht  of 

way  daring  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1877. . 

2.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  What  purpose 

purchased  ? 

3.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  dur 

ing  the  year  ending  Sept  80, 1877 

4.  What  for  improvement?    Nothing  but  what 

is  shown  on  page  8 

6.  What  for  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for 
roads  or  portions  of  roads  not  built  by  com- 
pany during  the  time  mentioned '  None. 


7.  Total  expended  between  Sept  80,  1876,  and 
Sept  80, 1877 


8.  Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. . . . 

9.  Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


11,181,175  00 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


Description  op  Property. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

28. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

88. 

84. 


What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 

belween  Sept.  80,  1876,  and  Sept.  80, 1877. . 

How  much  for  bridges 

How  much  for  tunnels 

How  much  for  iron  bridges 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges 

How  much  for  ties  and  tying 

How  much  for  iron  rail,  —  No.  miles,  —  lbs. 

wt  per  yard 

How  much  for  steel  rail,  —  No.  miles,  —  lbs. 

wt.  per  yard 

How  much  for  chains,  spikes,  fish-bar,  etc. . . 

How  much  for  laying  trark 

How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule.  No. 

stations 

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops,  No. 

How  much  for  machine  shops,  No. 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures 

How  much  tor  engine  houses,  No. 

How  much  for  car  sheds,  No. 

How  much  for  turn  tables,  No. 


How  much  for  track  and  other  scales.  No. — : 
How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  sta- 
tions, No. 

How  much  for  fencing,  No.  miles 

How  much  for  elevators.  No. 


How  much  fqr  locomotives  and  tenders.  No. 

,  av.  wt.  tons .  

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule, 

No. ,  av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  wreckers,  No.  ,  av.  wf 

tons, • 

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class.  No. 
av.  wt.  tons. 


How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class,  No. 

.    Av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  baggage  cars,  No. ,  av.  wt. 


tons, 

How  much  for  mail  cars.  No. 
tons, 


Av.  wt 


How  much  for  express  cars,  No. 
tons, 


av.  wt 


How  much  for  freight  cars  closed.  No. 

Av.  wt  tons, 

How  much  for  platform  cars,  No. .    Av. 

wt  tons, 


Av.  wt. 


How  much  for  hand  cars,  No. 

tons, 

How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom 
pany  trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track* 
men  or  others 

How  much  tor  all  other  property  not  enumer 
a  ted .• 


85.  Total  amount  expended   between   Sept  80. 
1876,  and  Sept  30, 1877 


ToUl. 


00 

or 

a, 

a 
o 

•a 
o 

9 

a 


•s 

9} 


d 

bo 

a 


o 


In  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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^  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  ROAD. 


Length  of  lioAD. 


1.  Lenth  of  main  line  of  road  from  Mineral  Point, 

Wis.  to  Warren,  111 

2.  Length  of  doable  track  on  main  line 


*  Branches  —  Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch. 


From    Calamine  ,to   Platteville.      Length    of 

double  track  on  branch 

4.  Length  of  branch ^ 

From to .    Length  of  double  tack  on 

branch 

6.  Length  of  braixch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

6.  Length  of  branch . . 
From to 


branch 


Length  of  double  track  on 


7.       Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches. 


Miles. 


Entire 
Length. 


83 


18 


Length 
in  Wis- 
consin. 


81 


16 


51 


49 


O  08 


56 


56 


56 


8*  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company  computed  a$  %ingle 

tracky  51  miles. 
9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  5  miles. 

10.  Number  of  Junction  station?,  2. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  line?  4  feet,  8^  inches. 

DOINGS  OP  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHARACTEB  OF  SERVICE. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics » 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-keepers  and  watch- 
men  

Station  agents 

Section  men 

Laborers , . 

Other  employes 


Av.  Salary 
per  An- 


num. 


*Thli  inclades  leased  lines  —  designate  them  as  snch— the  earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  of 

which  are  given  in  this  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Trransportation —  coiftinued. 


MILEAGE  AHD  TONNAGE. 


Miles. 


2.  Ko.  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains 

No  passenger  trains 
8.  No.  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed  trains 
4.  No.  of  miles  run  by  constr'n  and  other  trains 


5.    Total  mileage 


6.  Total  No.  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  No.  tons  freight  carried  one  mile  .... 

8.  Total  No.  passengers  carried  one  mile 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains  (none  of  these  trains) . . . 

11.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  slops  .... 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accomodation  trains 

13.  Schedale  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  alio  «ed  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car 


Whole  Line. 


17. 


TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provisions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including   agricultural    im- 
plements, furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandize  and  other  articles 


Total  tons 


70.112 
2,500 


72,612 


80,888 


606f760 
20 


In  Wisc'nsin 


Miles. 


Miles  per  hour. 


16 
16 

16 
16 
20,000  pounds. 


21,102 

194 

698 

1,150 

666 

9,960 

6,150 

11,656 

873 
2,874 
8,673 


A),907 
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EABNINGB  DURIKG  TBI!  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1877. 

a 

IfONTHLT  BARNINaS  FBOM  ALL  80UBCB8. 


Months. 

PASSSNOBBBa 

« 

Fbbight. 

Mails,  Exfh'b, 

AND  ALL  OTH'B 
80UBCE8. 

Totals. 

Whole 
Line. 

Wis 

•  a  a 

*  a  a   • 
.  a  .   > 

s 

00 

«•■ 

Whole 
Line. 

Wis 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

s 

i 

-a 

1 

Whole 
Line. 

Wis 

.   a   •  . 
»  m  •  » 

*  m  •  a 

s 

1 

Whole 
Line. 

Wis 

1876. 

October 

November  ... 
December .... 

1877. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

MtLj  a 

212, 139  85 
1,664  90 
1,685  15 

1,538  91 
1,558  94 
1,714  66 
1,845  39 
1,660  74 

111,245  24 
9,687  68 
8,687  85 

5,847  68 
7, 256  79 
7,435  81 
6,193  79 
7. 474  44 
6.872  29 
5,835  30 
7,002  02 
11,627  66 

$801  66 
865  36 
420  56 

697  99 
301  66 
475  02 
608  97 
542  97 
867  81 
497  17 
378  93 
345  45 

tl3, 686  75 

.11,717  94 

10, 743  06 

8,084  48 
9, 117  39 
9, 624  98 
7,648  15 
9,678  15 
9,090  60 
8,239  11 
9,135  04 
14,772  83 

.  a  a  a 

•   a  .   a 
...   a 

s 

W  Une    a  a  •          a  ■  .   • 

July 

August 

September. .  a . 

1,851  OO 
1,906  64 
1,754  09 
2,899  72 

CD 

Totals... 

22, 219  98 

94,015  45 

6,303  05 

121 ,688  48 

g 

1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road |2,383  10 

2.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 1,843  44 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 435  68 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight 1  29 

6.  Earnings  per  train-mile  ran,  on  passengers .037 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  18  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight ? as        2to8 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [61  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings »2,888  10 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  .'of  road,  exclusive  of  sidings. . . . 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mlie 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80, 1877. 


PATME19TS  FOB    CURBENT  AlH)  OPSBATING 

EXPBK8ES. 


I 


1.  Maintenance  of  way : 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  rerolled 

iron  rail  in  place  of  old  iron  rail 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail*  ... 
Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock 

Locomotives 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars 

Freight  cars 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 

4.  Conducting   transportation,   and  general   ex 

penses : 

Management  and  general  office 

Foreign  agency  and  advertising , 

Agents  and  station  service 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brakemen 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 

Train  and  station  supplies 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste 

Personal  expenses 

Damage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property 

Loss  and  damage  to  fr't  and  bag 

Miscellaneous    

Other  general  operating  expenses  as  per  items 

below 

5.  Current  expenses : 

For  taxes 

For  insurance 

Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn- 
ings aie  included  in  this  report,  giving 
name  and  amounts  paid 

6.  Total  current  operating  expenses,   being  •: 

per  cent,  of  earnings 


Belonging 
to  whole  line 


128, 482  19 

866  56 

2, 278  09 


471  21 


10,539  09 


13, 137  70 


9,048  35 
8,529  00 

7, 182  88 


10, 486  56 
675  82 


232  50 

68  98 

1,985  57 


Belonging 
to  Wis. 


78  70 


7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road, 

exclusive  of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile. . . . 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operatins:  and  current 

expenses 

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile 

run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  and  cars  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


88,902  20 

1,645  14 
161  15 

5, 686  28 

.0884 

.0182 

.009 

.008 

.0148 


*In  sabttitnting  ite*!  rail  for  Iron  rail,  the  coat  of  Iron  rail  only  ahoald  be  charged  to  op- 
erating account,  and  the  eicets  carried  to  extraordinary  expenses.    (See  next  page.) 
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Expenses^  etc, —  continued. 


PAYMENTS  IN  ADDITION  TO  OFBBATINO  ETPENSES. 


15.  New  Bteel  rails,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail,  old 

track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipment 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including  re- 

placements)   

10.  Real  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

23.  Total  paid  lor  new  inyestment  on  the  length  of 

the  company's  lines  since  date  of  last  report. . 
23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bonds,  or  other- 
wise, for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
during  the  past  year —  specify  particulars. . . 


Total  new  investments. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds  etc 

25.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stock '. 

26.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. — on  common 

stock 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating  eX' 
penses 


28.  What  amount  of  mone^  have  you  expended  for 
building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from  proceeds 
arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in 
this  state? 


Belonging  to 
Whole  Line. 


^2,000  00 


$82, 000  00 


Belonginii^to 
Wisconsin. 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock  or  other 
wise  ?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment.    No  dividend. 


lM|r  «  h^h>ir«^)\   Tht\Y  iMM«l  h*T«  Ui«»  WU  r\ii\£  b«(\\r»  *i4urUn{t  «^ 
fl\r«  orx^^iim  %  hlithwi^,  Mi^  wilU  U  »hiU)  b«v#  b«iMi  |VMaMHt    v^^^^ud 

0^i\l\«^ry  i^aU\^u  Mid  oou|d«T  u«vd^ 


iKviiilK>«  ^4  )l»  iuaU*,  (Mild  \>ii  whAi  l«raM  M  ••rvWo? 

tx  Whut  f^x^vTMsi  (Kviu)VMi(««  run  \ui  Yt^ttf  mmk),  nnd  ^mi  whut  hmivK  find  wlml 
>kIi«iI  kind  ^'  bu»iiiM»  )«  d\u»f^  v^*  lk«ttii,  imd  do  y\^u  Uk^^  Ui^lr  tY«i^kl» 
Vr<^  «Hiir«y  t\<^i)fkK  ^w  Kvr  Ahm^Um^h  Kxmim*  i\MM|VMiiy  i«  o«r  dxctt 
«4h  iMivt,  iubnI  itt  ckfirgt^  \^  o\(^tiM9i  \^>«l)l|^llal|>^l  <Mi^d\\viMNk 


TIUN51H^«TAT10N  WMlWNlKa 

T>  Wkdil  fWigkl  iohI  lMiM»|Hvr<MUMii  «^>«ft|MMlf*  mi  ^m  >^^«r  nvnd,  lohd  \mi  nkul 
Wniiik  imd  \^  wkAt  \s\iidliuva«  m  b^  Mil«4k  \i«^  \d  iMckx  UkUoklvKMrvx  t^ 
ivkim  vU"  o^r«^  ^w  t  IV  ih^^^r  u*«  Ikf^  t*r«  of  ^v^^tr  o\UM(VMiy«  or  ui%vm 
iUnU«hfKl  ^y  ikiN»«M\iMk  una  Mr«  Ikf^lr  <Hiif«  \Mr  ik^^lr  fWi^kl  it^tim  Miy 
IvM^mnMH'o  in  ^M^)  or  o^l<lr  of  imiMi^orUtloii,  <iiid  it  mK  lik  xit^  yuMS 
Uoal«r)f 
Mott^k 

^LRKriKO  0AR8. 

^  IX^  tttfldiimr  or  dlttint  «M«nMi  o«  ^^^  n^)%Mid  if  «\  o«  wkni  HnM  lurt 
lk«^,Y  nitt,  ^T  wk^viu  ATi^'tkoy  own^l,  Attd  xirkAl  ckforg^  %ri»  umivU  tvi  «d^ 
dUU^  10  tkt  ItfUlMT  I^HaMtMlftr  r«il«it 

AinnTioNAL  QvitenrioN^ 

t^  lUYt>  ^^u  M^)\li^K)  imy  A^KltlUviMil  ckuHoftK)  ritkt*  or  |4rKll«0«  «iid«r  Ui« 
•IHK^iAl  \«  it^tfud  Uxv«  of  tkU  tUiifk  dirtcujf  or  indlMciijr^  ^niiet  jpour 


Jj  iiil 
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1.  What  regalations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  other 

railroads,  and  are  they  fonnd  to  be  sufficient  ? 
CrosA  no  railroads. 

2.  What  regulations  goyern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  public 

highways  ?  And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient  ? 
Engineers  must  sound  the  signiu  to  take  ofi  brakes  immediately  before 
starting  a  train,  and  must  sound  the  whistle  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  when  approaching  a  strtion,  and  also  eighty  rods  before  cross- 
ing a  highway.  They  must  have  the  bell  rung  before  starting  a 
train,  while  moving  a  train  about  stations,  and  also  eighty  rods  be- 
fore crossing  a  highway,  and  until  it  shall  have  been  passed.  (Found 
sufficient.) 
8.  What  platform  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use  ? 

Ordinary  platform  and  coupler  used. 
4.  What  kina  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains  t 
Ko  passenger  trains.    Use  ordinary  brakes. 


U.  S.  MAIL. 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  S.  government  for  the  trans- 

portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service  ? 
$45  per  mile  for  daily  services,  except  Sunday,  each  way,  for  main 
line ;  |50  per  mile  for  daily  services,  except  Sunday,  each  way,  for 
Flatteville  branch. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIEa 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 

what  kind  of  business  is  done  oy  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 

at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  oi  such  express  companies  ? 

We  carry  freight,  etc.,  for  American  Express  Company  in  our  own 

cars,  for  a  stipulated  monthly  compensation.    Freight,  etc.,  received 

on  cars,  and  in  charge  of  express  company's  employees; 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what 

terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  re- 
pairs of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  those 
furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  Uieir  cars  or  their  freight  given  any 
preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what  par- 
ticular  ? 
None. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are^they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ?  * 
None.     • 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
None. 
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10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 
None. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?    If  yes,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  old  line;  terms  of  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  such  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders  ? 
None. 
13.  Do  you,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  having  under  Its 
control  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ? 
None. 

13.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  pther  railroad 

corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report? 
None. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  all 
such  points,  state  at  iohat  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor  ? 
This  road  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  Warren,  111., 
and  trains  on  this  road  make  close  connections  with  trains  on  the  III. 
Cent  R.  R. 

16.  Have  anv  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  your  Company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  how  many  acres? 
No. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  Company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?    What  number  acres  re- 
ceived by  your  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 
No. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

19.  Average  price,  per  acre,  realized? 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  n^uch,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  your  last  report? 
None. 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 

None. 

22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  Company  ? 

None. 
28.  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 
None. 

24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  Company  in  exchange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

25.  Total  caAh  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

Nothing. 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force  ? 

None. 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  receiyed  for  lands 

hitherto  sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 
None. 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force,  since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 
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29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 
feited,  since  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  receiyed  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 
None. 

81.  What  have  been  vour  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report  ? 
None. 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  present  time? 
None. 

83.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 

to  be  sold  ? 
None. 

84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  ^our  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

state,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 
on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 
Most  of  the  freight  on  this  road  is  conveyed  to  Warren,  111.,  where  this 
railroad  connects  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

85.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  57  of 
laws  of  1876? 
No. 

86.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  said  chapter  ? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  your 
reply  schedules,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2cl,  8d  and 
4th  class  of  freigbt,  and  upjn  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt,  and  coal. 

87.  *Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween  other  stations  on  your  line  ?  If  yes,  annex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  ar- 
ticles above  named. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

local  ? 
Four  (4)  cents  per  mile. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  State,  purchase 

round  trip-tickets  ?    And  what  proportitm  purchase  600-mile  tickets  ? 
We  donH  use  either. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  Inmber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57,  of  the  laws  of  1876?    If  so,  annex  to  your  re- 
ply a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rates  in  force  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
No  advance  has  been  made. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers,  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?  If%o^  tehcU  u 
it,  and  is  it  enforced  f 

To  secure  the  safety  of  passengers  and  property,  and  promptness  and 
discipline  in  thejde^patch  of  the  business  of  the  road,  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors  is  strictly  forbidden  to  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
service  of  tills  company.  When  upon  duty,  any  person  who  shall  be- 
come intoxicated  will  be  immedietely  dismissed. 

Any  person  not  willing  to  promptly  and  cheerfully  conform  to  such 
orders  as  may  be  found  necess'iry  for  the  i>roper  despatch  of  business, 
is  particularly  requested  to  leave  the  service  of  the  company. 

It  ie  ertforced, 

0  The  **  diitance  tariff,**  with  both  rates  aoted  thereon,  wUl  be  a  aafflclent  auwer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  hy  bro- 

ken rails. 
Total  No 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat- 

tention of  employees : 

Totol  No 

8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col* 
lisions  not  properly  coming  under  3 : 

Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex- 

plosions : 
Total  No 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. . .  • 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


Number 
Killed. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1.  Cattle 

2.  Horses ..-. 

8.  Mules  .' 

4.   BhOBD .     .>>•.■>•«■>■.•■<     ■■.•■•.■•••■•««.««t***f''*-- 

6.  Hon • 

6.     Total  

"--'— -                 ■        •      ■■                     -    -         -    ---L         -             - -..B        ■    = 

7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 


REMARKS. 

The  amount  of  taxes  given  on  page  8,  viz.,  178.70,  is  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  taxes  due  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
year  1870  were  not  paid,  because  there  was  an  overpayment  of  taxes  made  by 
the  company  to  the  state  treasurer  on  the  taxes  for  1876 ;  and  by  consent  of 
the  state  authorities,  the  whole  matter  was  left  open  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
next  legislature. 

State  op  Wisconsin,     > 
Ointnty  of  latoa.  j 

George  W.  Cobb,  Managing  Director,  and  Calvert  Spensley,  Secretary,  of 
the  Mineral  Point  Railroad,  being  duly  swofn,  depose  and  say  that  they  have 
caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  officers  and 
agents  of  this  company,  and  having  careriilly  examined  the  same,  declare 
them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condition  and  affairs  of 
said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  and  belief.  Signed. 

[seal.]  GEO.  W.  COBB, 

CALVERT  SPENSLEY. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  at  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  this  27th  day  of 
October,  A.  D.  1877. 

CYRUS  LANYON, 
[SEAL.]  *  Hoiary  Public,  Iowa  Oo,j  Wt9. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &   ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 


LE88BB8  OF  THE 


MADISON  AND  PORTAGE  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


James  Campbell 
R.  P.  Lane 

A.  S.  Sanborn  . . 

B.  J.  Steevns  . . . 
J.  B.  Bowen  . . . . 


Total  salaries. 


OFFICE. 


President 

1st  Vice-President . . . 

Secretary 

Solicitor 

Treasurer 

General  Manager. . . . 
Gen.  Superintendent 

Chief  Engineer 

Gen.  Ticket  Agent. . 
Gen.  Freight  Agent.. 
Auditor 


ADDRESS. 


Madison,  Wis. 
Rockford,  III. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis . 


Salaries. 


1.  General  offices  at 


NAMES  OF  DIBECTORS. 


James  Campbell 
David  Atwood . . 
R.  B.  Sanderson 
Winslow  Bullin  , 

O.  D.  Peck 

H.F.Moore 

R.  P.  Lane 

Ralph  Emerson 
Geo.  Young  . . . . , 


RESIDENCE. 


Madison. 
Madison. 
Madison. 
Arlington. 
Oshkosh. 
Brodhead. 
Rockford,  111. 
Rockford,  111. 
Hale,  111. 


EXECUnYB  GOHHITTEB. 
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2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors.    Second  Wednesday  in  January. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  this 
report,  should  be  directed, 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter. 

3.  How  many  kinds  of  stock? 

8.  Amount  ot  common  stock.  ' 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock. 

5.  Total  capital  stock. 

6.  *Proportion  of  slock  for  WisconsliL 

7.  Rate  of  preference  ? 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  since  Sept.  80, 1876? 

9.  For  what  purpose?  end  what  was  received  therefor? 

10.  How  much  preferred  stock  has  been  issued,  since  September,  80, 1876  ? 

11.  For  what  purpose ?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

, 1 


1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 

bonds,  including  amounts,  dates  ot    issue, 
interest,  where  and  when  payable. 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage?. . . 


8.  Total  ftmded  and  unfunded  debt. 


Total. 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


4.  Net  cash  realized  fVom  bonded  debt,  above 
described 

1$.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  ior 
Wisconsin 


*  Unless  some  good  reason  exists  to  the  contrary,  this  porportion— and  all  other  estimates 
of  the  same  character— should  be  for  the  miles  of  road  in  this  state  compared  with  the  whole. 
If  made  on  a  different  basis  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 


11  — R,R, 


TDoc.  15J 
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COST  OF  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  right  of 
way,  between  Bept.  80,  1876,  and  Sept  80, 
1877? 

S.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 
purchased  ? , 

3.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  beJ 

tween  Sept.  80, 1876,  and  Sept  80, 1877 1 . . . 

4.  What  for  improvement? 

5.  What  for  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 

tion and  equipment  ?    |81, 990  98 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 

or  portions  of  roads,  not  built  by  company 
during  the  time  mentioned  ? 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


7. 

8. 
9. 


Total  expended  between  Sept  80, 1876,  and 
Sept  80, 1877 


Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. 
Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


DB8C11IPTI0N  OF  PROFBRTT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 

between  dept.  80, 1876,  and  Sept.  80, 1877  . . 

2.  How  much  for  bridges do. . . 

3.  How  much  for  tunnels do. . . 

4.  How  much  for  iron  bridges do. . . 

5.  How  much  for  wooden  bridges do. . . 

6.  How  much  for  ties  and  tying do. . . 

7.  How  much  for  iron  rails.   No.  miles  . .  Lbs. 

wt.  per  yard 

8.  How  much  for  steel  rail    No.  miles. . .    Lbs. 

weight  per  yard Nothing 

9.  How  much  for  chains,  spikes,  fish.bar.  .do. . 

10.  How  much  for  laying  track do. . 

11.  How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and   furniture,  as   per   schedule. 
No.  stations 

12.  How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.    No. . 
18.  How  much  for  machine  shops.    No. . .  .do. . . 

14.  How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. do. . . 

15.  How  much  for  engine  houses.    No.  .  .do. . . 

16.  How  much  for  car  sheds.    No do . . . 

17.  How  much  for  turn  tables.    No do. . . 

18.  How  much  for  track  and  other  scales.    No. . 

19.  How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations. 

No 

20.  How  much  for  fencing.    No.  miles 

21.  How  much  for  elevators.    No 

22.  How  much   for    locomotives  and   tenders. 

No. . .    Av.  wt.  tons 

28.  How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 
No...    Av.  wt.  tons 

24.  How  much  for  wreckers.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

25.  How    much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class. 

No. . .    Av.  wt.  tons 

26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class.   No. 

. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt. 

tons 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars.   No. .    Av.  wt.  tontf 

29.  How  much  for  exp.  cars.   No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

80.  How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  . . 

Av.  wt.  tons 

81.  How  much  for  pi  atf'm  cars.  No..  Av.wttons 

82.  How  much  for  Land  cars.    No..  Av.  wt.tons 
88.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom 

pany  trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

84.  How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enum'd 


85.       Total  amount  expended  between  Sept.  80, 
1876,  and  Sept.  30, 1877 


Total. 


In  Wiscon. 
sin. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  ROAD. 


LENGTH  OF  BOAB. 


1.  Length  of  main  line  of  road  from  Madison  to 

Portage 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


*  BRANCHES  —  Name  each. 


3.  Length  of  branch 

Prom to length  of  double    track  on 

branch 

4.  Length  of  branch • 

Prom to length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

6.  Length  of  branch 

Prom  to length  of  double  track  on 

branch   

6.  Length  of  branch 

Prom  to  —  length  of  double  track  on 

branch 


MILES. 


Entire 
Length. 


89 


Length 
in  Wis- 
consin. 


89 


7. 


Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches  . . 


89 


say  60 

lbs  per 

yard 


^89. 


8.  A^greffate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 

tracK. 
89  miles. 

9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  numerated. 
miles. 

10.  Number  of  junction  stations. 

11.  What  is  the  guage  of  your  lines  ? 
4  feet  8}^  inches. 

DOINGS  OP  THE  TEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHA.BACTEB  OF  SEBYICE. 


1.  Diyislon  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  oiSces 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Plagmen,    switch-tenders,    gate-keepers    and 

watchmen 

Station  agents,  etc 

Section  men 

Laborers  and  other  employees 


No.  of 

persons 

employed. 


1 

1 
1 


6 

25 

4 


Average 

salary  per 

annum. 


.. 


*Thlf  Indadet  lasMd  lines —designate  them  ss  such— tke  earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  of 

whlcn  are  glyen  in  this  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


HILEAOB  AND  TONNAGE. 


2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  .... 
8.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed 

trains 

Freight  401 ;  mixed  25,220;  mixed  freight 
16 ,  81 8 ;  mixed  passenger,  8 ,  407. 
4.  Number  of  miles  run  by  construction  and  oth 
er  traiuR , 


5.  Total  mileage 

6.  Total  number  of  passen^rs  carried 

7.  Total  number  toes  freight  carried  one  mile  . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile.  . . . 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger. 


10.  The  hij^hest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car 


17. 


TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour  

Provisions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural  implements, 

furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead,  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 


Total  tons. 


HELES. 


Whole 
line. 


25,621 


700 


26,821 


In  Wis- 
cousin. 


25,621 


700 


26, 821 


Included  in  report  of 
C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky. 


Miles  per  hour. 


20 
16 


Cannot  state. 


7,444 
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EA.RNINGS  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 

MONTHLY  EABNIKGS  FROM  ALL  60T7RCE8. 


Months. 


1876 

October  . . . 
November, 
December . 

1877 


January ... 
February .. 
March  . . . 
April  ..... 

May 

June 

July 

Aug^ust — 
Beptember. 


Totals. 


Passbngers. 


Wisconsin 


1977  87 

1,278  03 

957  20 


774  68 
824  36 
908  15 

1, 002  77 
895  95 

1,083  54 
878  88 

1.203  81 

1  281  51 


Freight. 


o  g 


112, 016  25 


Wisconsin 


91,924  68 
1,994  48 
1,736  51 


2,065  62 
1,115  27 
840  46 
1,082  60 
1,805  45 
2,559  50 
2,261  27 
2,657  14 
4,817  42 


Mails,  Ex- 
press,  and  all 

0TH*R  SOURCES. 


9     QJ 


^ 


$24,310  40 


•    ■    •    a 


Wisconsin 


Totals. 


"2 

o  a 


♦157  63 . . 

187  18'.. 

59  14 . . 


196  24 

183  10 
182  26 
231  48 
226  38 
182  95 
244  41 
226  76 
188  41 


$2,266  79 


Wisconsin 


$8,059  68 
8,459  69 
2,752  85 


8.086  54 
2,122  73 
1,930  87 
2,266  85 
2,927  73 
8,825  99 
8,884  56 

4.087  71 
5, 787  84 


$38,592  44 


1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road $989  55 

2.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 628  84 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  passengers •     808  11 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  pn  freight 1  41 

5.  Earnings  per  train  -mile  run,  on  passengers 1  43 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freig:ht  ?    As 1  to  2 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [39  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive of  sidings 989  o6 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [39  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings 129  88 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 20 
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BXPENBES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1877. 

PAYMENTS  FOB  CUBBBHT  AlO)  OPBRATINO  EXPENSES. 


1 


1.  Maintenance  of  way  — 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  re-rolled  iron 

rail  in  place  of  old  iron  rails 

Repairs  of  brid j^es 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail*. ....... 

Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maintenance  of  baildlngs 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock  — 

Locomotiires 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  exp.  cars 

Freight  cars 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 

4.  Conducting  transportation,  and  general  expenses — 

Management  and  general  office 

Foreign  aeency  and  advertising 

Agents  and  station'service 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brakemen 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 

Train  and  station  supplies 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste 

Personal  expenses ' 

Damage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property 

Loss  and  damage  to  freights  baggage 

Legal  expenses 

Other   general  operating  expenses 


Belonging 

to  Whole 

Line. 


6.  Current  expenses^— 

For  taxes 

For  insurance 

Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn- 
ings  are  included  ?n  this  report,  giving  name 
and  amounts  paid 

6.  Total   current  operating  expenses,  being  87  per 

cent  of  earnings 

7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  ex 

elusive  of  sidings • 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train-mile 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  opeiatingand  current  ex- 

penses   

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


Belong, 
ing  to 
Wiscon- 
sin. 


112,058  11 
698  62 
46t  95 


107  45 
205  68 


4,705  05 


5,478  25 
2,475  44 
2, 265  29 

277  52 
4,205  70 

275  53 


8r50 
4  75 


45  00 


195  00 


88,546  69 
860  17 


1 
5,045 


81 

75 

50 


09 
01 
16 


*  In  Babstitatlng  itael  rail  for  iron  nil,  the  cost  of  iron  rail  only  staoold  be  charsed  to  ope- 
rating accoant,  aud  the  excels  carried  to  extraordinary  expenses.    (8ee  next  page.; 
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Expenses^  etc,  —  continued. 


PATKENT8  IH  ADDITIOK  TO  OFESATING  XZPENBE8. 


15.  New  Steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  Iron  rail, 

old  track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  ^uipmeot 

IS.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including 

replacements) 

19.  Real  estate  bought|duriDg  the  year 

30.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

23.  Total  paid  for  new  investment  on  the 
length  of  the  company's  line  since  date 
of  last  report 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bondn,  or 
otherwise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  past  year  —  specify 
particularly 


Total  new  investment. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds 

25.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent — on  preferred 

stock  A 

26.  Dividenas — ^rate  —  per  cent    on  common 

st-^ck 


27.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 
expenses • 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  build inff  roads  out  of  the  state,  from 
proceeds  arising  from  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state?     None 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year —  cash,  stock  br  other- 
wise ?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment     No  dividend. 
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1.  What  regulations  goyem  your  employees  In  regard  to  crossings  of  othei 

railroads,  and  are  they  found  to  be  sufficient  ? 
Seme  as  on  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R*y  lines. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  public 

highways?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient? 

Same  as  on  C,  M.  &  St  Paul  R'y  lines. 
8.  What  platform  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

Same  as  on  C,  H.  &  St.  Paul  R*y  lines. 
4  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains  ? 

Hand  brakes. 

U.  S.  MAIL. 

6.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  S.  government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service  ? 
150  per  mile  per  annum. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 
conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc. ; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies  ? 
Included  in  C,  M.  &  St  Paul  report. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road  and  on 
what  terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  ma- 
chinery, repairs  of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company, 
or  those  furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  ft'eigbt 
^iven  any  preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so, 
m  what  particular  ? 
None. 


SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in 
addition  to  the  regular  passenger  rates? 
None. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under 

the  special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
your  last  report  ? 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report  ? 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  state,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation,  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?    If  yes,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  old  line;  terms  of 
purchase  or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase  or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
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12.  Do  yon,  by  purchase  or  ownerBhip  of  capital  stock,  6r  in  any  other  man- 
ner, control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  having  under 
its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line? 

18.  DcMss  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  raihoad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  paralnl  or  competing 
line? 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 

ting  forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report  ? 
No  change. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  ^our  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con- 
nections with  trams  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points  ?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made  ?  If  not  at  aU 
such  points,  state  at  wTtat  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
ihe  reasons  therefor. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  state  lands  been  granted  your  company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report  ?    If  so,  how  many  acres  ? 

17.  Have  anj  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?  What  number  acres 
received  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 
report  ? 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report  ? 
IJ).  Average  price  per  acre  realized? 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  your  last  report? 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  company? 

22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  company  ? 

23.  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 

date  of  your  last  report  ? 

24.  Amount  o  f  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  exchange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?  tipecify  particulars  since  date  .of  last  re- 
port. 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveved,  under  contracts  now  in  force?    ' 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands  hith- 

erto sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts,  in  force  since  date  of  last  report? 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report? 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  f^om  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  Arom  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ? 

84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  line,  in  or  out  of  this 

State,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 

85.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  ot  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points,  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  67  of 
the  laws  of  1876? 

86.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  l^om  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  vour 
reply  schedules,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  8d  and 
4th  class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt  and  coal. 


i 
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87.  *  Have  you  made  bucIi  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween other  stations  on  your  line  ?  If  yes,  annex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advanC'e  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and  lo- 

cal? 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  state,  purchase 

round-trip  tickets  ?   And  what  proportion  purchase  600-mile  tickets'? 

40.  Have  you  niaae  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of  1876?    If  so,  annex  to  your 
reply  a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rates  in  force,  both  at  the 
-    time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  Intoxicating  liquors?  J^  to^  wJuU  it 
itf  and  is  it  enforced? 

• 

*  The  **  dlBtanoe  tariff,'*  with  both  rates  noted  thereon,  will  be  a  saffident  answer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  No 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tion of  employees: 

Total  No 

8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  collts- 
sions  not  properly  coming  under  2^ 
Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  explo- 

sions: 
Total  No. . . 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. 

¥80.00. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  PARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle. 

2.  Horses 
8.  Mules. 

4.  Sheep., 

5.  Hogs.. 


6.  Total 


Number 
Killed. 


2 


Amount 
Paid. 


144  00 


2 


H4  00 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 


State  op  Wisconsiw,  Counity  <f  Milwaukee— ss, 

S.  S.  Merrill,  General  Manager,  and  R.  D.  Jennings.  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway  Company,  lessees  of  the 
Madison  <&  Portage  Railroad  Company,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and 
say  that  they  have  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the 
proper  officers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having  carefully  examined 
the  same,  declare  them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion and  affairs  ot  said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief.       Signed.  . 

S.  S.  MERRELL, 
[seal.]  General  Manager. 

R.  D.  JENNINGS, 

Secretary  and  Treaeurer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  twenty-second 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1877. 

[SEAL.]  MELBERT  B.  CARY, 

Notary  Public, 


.    H 


".<:» 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

PINE  RIVER  VALLEY  &  STEVENS  POINT  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

/       - 

For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


/I 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAHSB. 


Geo.  Erouskop 
1). E.  Pease.... 
A.  C.  Eastland. 


D.  O.  Chandler 
N.  L.  James. . . 


Total  Salaries 


OFFICES. 


ADDBSB8. 


President 

IstVice  President 

Secretary 

Solicitors 

Treasurer 

General  Manager 

General  Saperitendent. . 

Chief  Eni;ineer 

General  Ticket  Agent. 
General  Freight  Agent 
Auditor 


Richland  Cent'r 
Richland  Center 
Richland  Cent*r 


Richland  Cent*r 
Richland  Cent'r 


SAL'BIEB 


1285  00 


1.  General  offices  at  Richland  Center,  Wis. 


ITAJCEB  OFDIBECTORB. 


Geo.  Krodskop . 
D.E. Pease..  .. 
A.  C.Eastland... 
J.  M.  Adams  .  .^ 
D.  O.  Chandler. 
K.  L.  James.... 
W.  J.  Bowen  . . . 
A.  C.  Parfrey . . . 
A.  H.  Erouskop 


EZECUTIYE  COMmTTEE. 


BEBIDENC]^. 


Richland  Center. 
Richland  Center. 
Richland  Center. 
Richland  Center. 
Richland  Center. 
Richland  Center. 


Richland  Center. 
Richland  Center. 


Geo.  Erouskop,  D.  E.  Pease,  Wm.  J.  Bowen,  A.  H.  Erouskop,  and  A.  C. 
Parfrey. 
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2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  Directors. 

June  20. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence  concerning  this 
report  should  be  directed. 

N.  L.  James. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1..  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter |150, 000  00 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock  ?    One. 

8.  Amount  of  common  stock 60  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock. 
None. 

6.  Total  capital  stock |50  00 

6.  Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin* All. 

7.  Bate  of  preference. 

None. 

8.  How  much  ecmmon  stock  has  been  issued  since  June  80,  1876. 

9.  For  what  purpose  ?  and  what  was  received  therefor  ? 

10.  How  much  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  since  June  80, 1876. 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


• 

Total. 

Wisconsin 
lines. 

1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 
bonds,  including  amount,  dates  of  issue,  in- 
terest, where  and  when  payable. 
Dated  Aug.  8, 1876,  payable  in  two  years  from 
date 

920,000  00 

2,  COO  00 
4,872  62 

f 

Interest,  ten  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually 
at  the  Milwaukee  National  Bank,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage 

8.       Total  fhnded  and  unfunded  debt. .  •  •  • 

$26,872  62 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above  de- 
scribed 

6.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 
VVisconsin 

All. 

*Unleti  some  good  roMon  exists  to  the  oontniy,  this  proportion  —  end  all  other  estlmstes 
of  the  same  eharaever— shoald  hefortbe  miles  of  road  in  this  »tate  compared  with  the 
whole.   If  made  on  a  dlfTerent  basis,  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 
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COST  OF  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  right 
o^  way,  during  the  year  ending,  Sept.  80, 
1877?   

9.  Wtiat  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 
purchased  ? 
None. 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  du 
ring  the  year  ending,  Sept.  80, 1877  f 

4.  Whatfor  improvement? 

5.  What  for  other  items  of  expense,  for  construe 

tion  and  equipment  ? 

^.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 
or  portioi'S  of  r  ads  not  built  by  company 
duiing  the  time  mentioned  ? 


1666  38 


7.       Total  expended  during  the  year  ending, 
Sept.  80,1877 


8.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report    (68. 469  00 


2,890  97 
8,47286 


Wisconsin 
lines. 


$20. 860  18 


Total  cost  of  entire  line,  to  date. 


♦75,007  56 


12  — R.  R 


[Doc.  16J 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


Description  op  PaoPERTT. 


1.  What  Amount  has  heen  expended  for  grading 

between  Sept  30,  1876,  and  Sept.  80, 1877 

2.  How  much  for  bridges '. 

8.  How  much  for  tunnels 

4.  How  mu<  h  for  iron  bridges 

5.  How  much  for  wooden  bridges 

6.  How  much  for  ties  and  tving 

7.  How  much  for  iron  rail,  No.  miles,!  ^  lbs.  wt 
.    per  yard,  80 

8.  How  much  for  steel  rail.  No.  miles, lbs.  wt. 

per  yard , 

9.  How  much  for  chains,  spikes,  flsb-bar,  etc.,esti 

mate 

10.  How  much  for  laying  track 

11.  How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule;  No. 
stations 

12.  How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.  No. 

18.  How  much  for  machine  shops,  No. . . . 

14.  How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures.... 
16.  How  much  tor  engine  houses,  No.—  . . . 

16.  How  much  for  car  sheds,  No. 

17.  How  much  for  turn  tables.  No. 


Total. 


93,600  00 


18.  How  much  for  track  and  other  scales,  No. 

19.  How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations, 

estimate  No. 

20.  How  much  for  fencing, No.  miles, . . 

21.  How  much  for  elevators.  No. 


22.  How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders,  No.  — . 

Av.  wt.  t'^ns.  — 

28.  How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule, 

No.  — .  Av.  wt.  tons, * 

24.  How  much  for  wreckers.  No. Av.  wt  tons, 


25.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class.  No. — 
Av.  wt  tons. 


26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class,  No.— 

Av.  wt  tons. 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt 

tons, 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt 

tons, 

29.  How  much  for  express  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt 


885  00 
200  00 


400  00 


In  Wiscon- 
sin. 


400  00 


50 
75 


75 


tons, 


80.  How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed,  No. 

Av.  wt  tons, ... 

81.  How  much  for  platform  cars.  No.  — .    Av.  wt. 
tons. 


82.  How  much  for  hand  cars  and  push  cars,  No. 
— .    Av.  wt.  tons, 

88.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom 
pany  truins,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track 
men  or  otheis *. 

84.  How  much  for  all  other  property  notenumerated 

85.  Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  30, 

1876.  and  Sept  80, 1877 


15,185  00 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


LENGTH  OF  BOAD. 


1.  Leiifrth  of  maiD  line  of  road  from  Richland  Center 

to  Lone  Hock 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


*BRANCHBB — Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch 

Fmm to  — 

brHnch 

4  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 

branch  

5.  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 

branch  

6.  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 

branch  


Length  of  double  (rack  on 
LoDgth  of  double  track  on 
Length  of  double  track  on 
Length  of  double  ttack  on 


7.  Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches. 


MILES. 


Entire 
Length 


16 


Leneth 
in  Wis- 
consin. 


16 


c  a 

Us 

*«)  Ok 


^ 


80  lbs 


k  • 


8.  Aggreg  te  leneth  of  tracks  operated  by  tljis  company,  computed  as  single 

track,  16  miles. 

9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  one 

mile. 

10.  Number  of  Junction  stations,  1  at  Lone  Rock. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  lines?    Three  feet. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHABACTBB  OF  SEBYICB. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents. 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

ConducUM  s 

Eogineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate.k*pers  and  watchmen 

Statiou  agents 

Section  men 

Latiorers 

Other  employees 


Number 
of  persons 
Employed. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
8 


Average 
salary  per 
annum. 


1285 


*TblB  loci  odes  lented  llnea  —  designate  ttaem  as  ioeh— the  earnings,  ezpensef.  ete.,  of 
whkli  are  given  in  Ukl«  leport. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


MILBAaB  Ain>  TONNAaS. 


2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains.    All 

trains  are  mixed 

8.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed  trains 

4.  N  imber  of  miles   run  by  coiiStruction    and 

other  trains 


6.  Total  mileage 


6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  numiier  tons  freight  carried  one  mile.. 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile... 

9.  Average  distance  tiaveled  by  each  passenger 


MILBS. 


Whole  line. 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  Ftops 

13.  The  highest  rnte  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  Ireight  carried  per  car . . 


17. 


TOTAL  FBBIQHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provisions 

Salt,  cement,  water-lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural    imple^ 

ments,  furniture  and  wagons   

Live  stock 

Lumber  -and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead  and  miueral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 


Merchandise  and  other  articles. 
Total  tons 


In  Wit- 
cousin. 


Miles  per  hour. 
10 


6  tons. 
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EARNINGS  DURING  TBE  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1877. 

MONTHLY  BARNIHOS  FBOH  ALL  80XJBGE8. 


MOIVTHS. 


1876. 


October . . . 
November 
December . . . . 

1877. 


I 


Jftnnary 

February 

Inarch 

April 

May 

vUne  •  • •    •  • • . 

Ja'y  .  

August 

Bepiember.  • . . 

Totals. . . 


Pabsbnoebs. 


Whole 
Line. 


Wis 


1196  25... 
191  25... 
127  95  . . . 


69  16  ... . 
177  79.... 
192  20.... 
804  84  ... 
143  05  ... 
162  05  . . . 
291  45 ... . 
192  10.... 
167  46.... 


f2,146  58.... 


Fbsight. 


Whole 
Line. 


1818  56 
1^660  17 
1,805  00 


627  40 
856  14 
909  85 
550  42 
685  25 
600  07 
698  69 
967  74 
1,195  69 


Wis 


•  ■  • . 


•  • .  t 

• .  •  • 

.   *  a   . 


.   •  •   • 


$10,869  48 


Mails,  ExfrX 
and  all  oth*b 

B0URCS8. 


Whole 
Xiine. 


158  40 
46  00 
55  55 


88  60 
274  89 
482)  20 

68  98 
288  76 

6*^  86 
241  82 

56  60 
146  45 


Wis 


n,747  06 


Totals. 


Whole 
Line. 


11.008  21 
1,887  42 
1,488  50 


780  16 
1,808  82 
1,684  75 

924  19 
1,062  06 

824  97 
1,281  96 
1.216  44 
1,499  59 


Wis 


• .  ■  • 
. .  •  • 
• . . . 


I 


114,763  06 


•  a 
.  • 
a  . 

•  • 
a  a 


1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road |. 

2  Earni II  vs  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  fVeight 

5.  haruingM  per  train.mile  run,  on  passengers 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  IS  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

feenger  to  the  freight  ? as 

7a  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [. .  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 
of  sidings 

8.  Avernge  net  earnings  per.  mile  [..  miles]  of  road,  exclusive  of 

sidings 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 


to 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  TEA.R  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80, 1877. 


PATMBNTB  FOB  CURKBNT  AND  OPBRATIKG 

BXPENaSS. 


1.  Maintenance  of  way: 

Repfiirs  of  track,  including  new  in  p1<«ce  of 
old  rail |3,«08  99 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  vauled  only  as  iron 
fmII* 

Ottier  expenses  on  way 

2   Maintenance  of  buildings 

Maintenance  of  rolling  stock 918  51 

Locomotives 

Passenger,  liaggage,  mail  and  ex- 
press cars 

Freiglit  cars ...   

Shop  tools  and  machinery. . . . 
4.  Oooductincr     transportation,    and 
general    expenses: 

Management  and  general  office. 

Foreiffn  agency  and  advertising 

Agents  and  station  service 618  88 

Commctors,  bag.  and  brakemen  )    »  ru  80 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers.  J"     * 

Train  and  station  supplies.*. 

Fuel  consumed 1,974  19 

Oil  and  waste 220  84 


8,728  94 


Personal  expenses 

Damage  topers  ns 

Damage  to  property 

Loss  and  damage  to  fr't  and  bag 

M  iscell  neous    

Other  general  operating  expenses  as  per  items 

below 

6.  Current  expenses: 

For  taxes 

For  insurance. 
Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn- 
ings are  incl  ded  in  this  report,  giving 

name  aud  amounts  paid 

6.  Total  current  opera<ing  expenses,    being 
per  cent  of  earnings 


7.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road, 

exclusive  of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile  .. 

9.  Excess  of  darnings  over  operatins:  and  current 

expenses 

10.  Cost  ot  maintaining  track  and  bridt^es  per  mile 

run ^ 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  and  c^rs  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run. . . 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and- waste  per  mile  run... 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


Belonging 
to  whole  line 


114,182  10 


Belonging 
to  Wis. 


*Iii  sobftitntlng  atef*!  rati  for  t-on  r^il,  fie  cost  of  Iron  ra'l  only  ihoald  be  changed  to  op 
•raung  account,  and  the  exceia  carried  to  eztraordUidry  expenaea.    (See  next  page.) 
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Expenses^  etc.  —  continued. 


PATICBHTB  nr  ADDinOK  TO  OFB&ATIKO  KZFBN8E8. 


16.  New  steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail, 
old  track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipmeot 

19.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including 

replacements) 

19.  Real  estate  bought  during  the  year 

IdO.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

22.  Total  paid   fhr   new   inyestment  on  the 

length  of  the  company's  line  since  date 
of  last  report 


23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bondn,  or 
otherwise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  past  year  —  specify 
particularly 


Total  new  inyestment, 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds 

26.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent.  —  on  preferred 

stock 

26.  Dividends — ^rate  —  per  cent,    on  common 

st^^ck 


27.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 
expenses 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  building  roads  out  of  the  state,  f^um 
proceeds  arising  from  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state? 


BelonglnA^  to 
Wisconsin. 


a 


20.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year —  cash,  stock  or  other- 
wise?   Specify  amounts  and  manner  or  payment. 


i         : 

\\\\\]\ 

1    : 
1    ; 

1  ; 

i  \ 

m           : 

1    ^         : 

!  1 

III 

iiiW  i 

I.  Wh«l  r"i(iit*M'ini  HKmrn  yonr  implnyn-u  In  regard  to  croM<nj(*«r  other 

rallt'iM'lK,  Mi.il  n  •  llii'y  r'lUtiil  I'l  Iw  >ufflcltiiiir 
f,  W(i«l  f. (riilmlitna  uot" tm  your  rrniilo^ni  m  rtKard  lo ctdmIb:')  orpabUc 

IUkIiwh^i  T    ApiiI  NfM  llii'MT  ri'KUlalloni  fKiitid  tii  be  •afflciealf 
I,  WliKl  |iJaU<'iiM  kr^  tu-ufiU-r  Im  tWrun  jiiKwniri'r  cnn  do  jroa  lucT 
4,   tVliitt  Hliiil  lit  IfrMai  (ill  jfiiu  Um  ua  ^ixMOger  trsloaT 

U.  B,  HAIL. 

I.  Vfbht  l«  tlinrdmiifniMilonpHliI  you  >y  rbe  U.S.  rorenimnit  for  tbelnaft- 
IKiriNilitn  tiJ  llaiitiilla,  aid  nn  iiliU  lemMalMfTicer 
|14U  p»r  ■nnum.    Tli«  nu  I*  flud  bf  welgbt. 

EXPREB8  COHFANIEa 

f,  What  PtpriMi  compMira  rno  on  your  road,  and  on  what  hnta^  a»d  wkat 
<M>n>lltli>ni  aa  b>  raira,  oae  of  track,  nucbtnrrf,  repalri  oT  can,  i-rc; 
wliat  kind  ur  buaincM  It  done  hy  ItaMO,  and  du  fim  take  Iheir  treigtato 
U  tba  depot,  or  M  tbe  office  ol  aticb  expreaa  0 '~* 


TRAKBPOBTATIO-N  COMPANIES. 

7.  Wbat  freUbt  and  traoapoKationenmpinlnniB  on  jonrraad, aad ob  wbat 

terina,  and  on  vbat  cnDdiliOai  u  to  raleft,  hm  ut  track,  macb  dcij,  m> 
pain  or  ca  ■,  etc.  T  Do  ibey  lue  tbe  can  ol  jnnr  cotDpanjr,  or  thuM 
runilahed  by  themMlTes,  and  am  their  can  or  tbcir  frcigbt  ir1***i  anj 
preference  in  speed  oroiderof  tratuponatiun,  aad  U  ao,  !■  wbal  par* 
ticalar  T 

SLEEPING  CABS. 

8.  Do  aleeplng  or  dfotoz  can  mo  no  your  road  and  ifio,  on  what  terms  are 

tbey  mo,  by  wb->m  are  ibey  oKni^d,  and  what  cbargea  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  pasieoger  ratesT 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

t.  HaTeyoQ  acqaired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  nnder  tbo 
special  ur  general  taws  of  tbls  state,  directly  or  iodlrectly,  since yotu 
last  report  T 

10.  nsreyuu  arqulred  an^  such  additioaal   rights  or  privileges  nrdertbo 

generHl  or  special,  nfaoy  other  state,  sioce  your  last  rKpurtf 

11.  Ha*'  yof  sciinired  any  lines  tn  ur  out  of  tr.is  stale,  by  purchssi!,  lease, 

ounsolldatlon,  or  tith-rwise,  rlncey — '  "npcirtT  It  ye  ,  Kive  lull 
par ttculafs  relating  thereto,  incluUi  tiofllne,  li>catloDlbereor, 

St  What  point  or  place  c  nnectlot  e  with  old  line:  terms  of 

purchase  or  lease,  ind  brief  siaien  'essone  tor  making  sncb 

purchase  or  lease,  Hnd  wlieti  er  made  by  consent  if  sloe  k  hoi  dt- n  r 

It,  Doyou.  by  purclase  ur  ownenblp  ofcapltnl  siock.or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, oiintrol  any  other  railroad  corpuratlun  owniog  or  baving  under 
Its  conircil  It  purallel  or  cmpuIinK  linet 

IS,  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  rallioad 
oorporsliun,  owning  or  having  tlie  control  of  a  parallel  or  cumpellng 

%^_  Wh|t  running  amingeroaots  have  you  with  other  railroad  companlet,  sel- 
"-•foTtaUia  cuotraolsfur  thesame,  made  since  thedaie  of  your  last 

•■•-  Mhor  railroad  comoanles  crosalne  or 


o 
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1.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  other 

railroaU»,  atd  aie  tliey  found  to  be  hufficieut? 
d.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossinifS  of  public 

highways?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  suflScient? 
8.  What  platform  b^  coupler  between  pasKsenger  cars  do  you  uset 

4.  What  kind  of  brKes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains  f 

U.  S.  MAIL. 

•  ' 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.S.  government  for  the  trans- 

portation ot  its  mails,  ai  d  on  vvhat  terms  ot  service? 
1740  per  annum.    The  rate  is  fixed  by  weight 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  do  yon  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  oi  such  express  companies? 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and'on  what 

terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  utse  of  track,  machinery,  re* 
pairs  of  ca  s,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  those 
fomished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight  given  any 
preference  in  speed  or  otder  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what  par- 
ticular ? 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dinins  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ? 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  urder  ths 

general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 

11.  Ha^®  yoQ  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  tnis  state,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation,  or  othi  rwise,  t>ince  your  Inst  report?  If  ye  ,  ^ive  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  incluUinn  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  What  point  or  place  c>  nnection  is  made  with  old  line;  terms  of 
purchase  or  lease,  and  brief  statement  ot  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase  or  lease,  and  whetter  made  by  consent  (f  stockholders? 

12.  Do  you,  by  purctase  or  ownership  of  capitnl  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 

ner, control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  having  under 
its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line? 

18.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railioad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 
ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
rep  rt? 

16.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 
connecting  with  vour  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  IfnotataZI 
such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 
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16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  state  lands  been  f^ranted  your  company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  how  many  acres? 

17.  Have  anj  United  States  lan<ls  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  dnte  of  your  last  report?  Wlia*;  numiier  acres 
receiyed  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 
report  ? 

18.  What  num^er  acres  sold  nnd  conveyed  since  date  o^our  last  report? 
IH.  Average  price  per  ncre  realized? 

20.  To  whHt  corporations  have  you  sold  land?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  your  last  report? 

21.  Nnmber  of  acres  now  i  eld  by  company? 

22  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  r.eld  by  company? 

23.  Value  of  donations  of  right  ot  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 

date  of  your  last  report? 

24.  Amornt  of  city,  county  Hud  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  ez'^haoge 

for  stock,  or  otherwise?  bpecify  particulars  since  date  of  last  re- 
port. 

26.  Total  (ash  amo'^nt  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 
20.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands 

hitherto  sold  nnd  conveyed,  since  date  ot  last  report? 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force,  since  date.of  last  report? 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  Inst  report? 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  leceived  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

(Old,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  ot  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  f^om  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  present  time? 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Coiupany  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ? 

84.  Are  the<e  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

state,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 
on  your  line^  is  carried  ?    If  so.  name  them. 

85.  Have  you  made  any  sdvanCe  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  57  of 
laws  of  1876? 

86.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

ptisst-tge  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  eiiher  of  the  questions  in  the  affirm^itive,  annex  to  your 
reply  ichedules,  naming  the  stati<ms,  with  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  taid  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  8d  and 
4th  clasH  of  freig  t,  and  up  >n  nour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricu.tural 
implements,  salt,  and  c  al. 

87.  *Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reductioD  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween other  stations  on  your  line?  If  yes,  anuex  a  scliedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  ar- 
ticles above  named. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

loc  1? 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  State,  purchase 

roiiuii  trip-tickets?    And  wbatproporti  n  purchase  500-mile  tickets? 

40.  Have  you  ma'ie  any  advance  in  the  fates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57,  of  the  laws  of  1876?  If  so,  annex  t »  your  re- 
ply a  schedule,  na  i  ing  the  stations  and  rates  in  force  tK>th  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 

41.  Has  your  Company  an^  rule  governing  your  conductors,  eneinecrs  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?  If^o^  what  %$ 
t%  and  18  it  enforced  f 

^  The  •"  distance  tariff,*'  with  both  ratM  noted  thereon,  wUl  be  a  safflclent  answer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  No 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tion ot  employees: 
Toral  No.... 
8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  coUls- 
sions  not  properly  coming  unuer  2: 
T.  Ul  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  .by  explo- 

sions : 
Total  No. . . 

5.  Amonnt  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle. 

2.  Horses 
8.  Mules. 

4.  Sheep. 

5.  Hogs.. 


6.  Total 


Number  i  Amount 
Killed.         Paid. 


116  00 


116  00 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigatiotf.. 


Btatb  op  WiscoNsm.  County  ofRiMand-^SB. 

N.  L.  James,  Superintendent  of  the  Pine  River  Valley  snd  Stevens  Point 
Railroad  Co.,  and  Qeorge  Krouskop,  President  of  the  said  Railroad  being  duly 
smorn,  depose  and  say  that  they  have  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be 
prepared  by  the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having 
carefully  examined  the  same,  derlnre  them  to  be  a  true,  full  find  correct  state- 
ment of  tlie  Cf  ndition  and  affairs  ot  said  companv,  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  A.  D.  Ib77,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Signed. 

N.  L  JAMES, 
[SBAL.]  Superintendent, 

GEO.  KROUSKOP, 
^  President. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  sixteenth  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1877. 

[SKAL.]  FRED  H.  TUTTLE, 

Notary  Public,  BiMand  eaudty,  Wit. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN  &  M'GREGOR  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


John  Lswler 


J.  D.  Lawler. 


J.  D.  Lawler. 


8.  E.  Farnham. 


Total  salaries. 


OFFICES. 


President 

Ut  Vice-President  . . . 
Secretary  and  Ireasurer 

Solicitor 

Treasurer 

General  Manager 

General  huperintendent 

Chief  Engineer 

General  Ticliet  Agent. . 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDBE88. 


Prairie  dn  Chien 


SALAB'a. 


16,000 


1,200 


1,200 


$8,400 


1.  General  offices  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


NAMES  OF  DIRBCTORS. 


BE8IDBKCE. 


John  Lawler |  Prairie  du  Chien. 

J.  D.  Lawler I  Priiriedu  Chien. 

James  L<iw  ler Prairie  du  Chien. 


8.  B.  Farnham 
•Geo.  L.  BsbS. . , 


Prairie  uu  Chien. 
McGregor,  la. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors. 

S.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  this 
this  report,  should  be  directed. 
John  D.  Lawler. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter. 

9100,000. 

2.  How  many  kinda  of  stock  t 

One. 
8.  An  ount  of  common  stock flOO^OOO  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock 

5.  Total  capital  stock 1100.000  00 

6.  ♦Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin,  %  of  whole  line $»7,500  00 

7.  Rate  of  preference. 

8.  How  much  eommon  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 

ber 80, 1878  ? 

9.  For  whnt  purpose?  and  what  was  received  there'or? 

10.  How  muc  I  preferred  stock  has  oeen  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 80,  1816? 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT.  * 


1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 
bonds,  includin  amounts,  dales  ot  issue, 
interest,  where  and  when  paynble 

d.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage  ?.  • . . 


8.  Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 


4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above 
described 

6.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  tor 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


None. 


Wif^consin 
Lines. 


*nn'e«8  some  good  reason  exfptB  to  the  contniy.  thii  proportion— and  all  oih^r  e^tlmatea 
of  thtr  *ame  cbarac  er~«hoald  be  tor  the  mlle«  oi  road  In  ibla  avate  eompared  with  the  whole. 
If  made  on  a  different  ba^ia  pleaae  atata  the  reaaon  thtsrefor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Total. 

Wisconsin 
Lines. 

1.  What  amotiDt  has  been  expended  for  T\g,hi  of 
way  durinip  the  yeireDCiini;  Se'.*t.30,  1877. . 

2.  What  for  real  estote,  and  for  what  purpose 
purchased  ? 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  constructloa  dnr- 
inirthe  year  endini;  Sent.  80. 1877 

4.  What  for  improvement? 

5.  What  f  r  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 

tion and  equipment 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid   for 

roads  or  portions  of  roads  not  built  by  com- 
pany duringahe  time  mentioned 

7.  Total  expended  between  Bept  80,  1876,  and 
Sept.  80,1877.   

8.  Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. .  • . 

9.  Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 

1100,000  00 
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ORIGINAL  HOST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 
PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE  Id  $87,500.00. 


Description  of  Pbdpertt. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  frrading 

between  Sept.  80,  1876,  and  Sept.  30,  1877. . 

2.  How  much  for  bridges 

3.  How  much  for  tun*  els 

4.  H' »w  muoh  for  »ron  bridges 

5.  How  m'ich  for  wooden  urtdges 

6.  How  much  for  tics  and  tying 

7.  How  much  for  iron  rail,  —  No.  miles,  — lbs. 

wt  per  yard 

8.  How  much  for  steel  rail,  —  No.  miles,  —  lbs. 

wt.  per  yard 

9.  How  much  for  chains,  spikes,  fish-bar,  etc. . . 

10.  How  much  for  laying  trar*!?  ...     

11.  How  much  for  passenirer  and  freight  sfat ions, 

fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule,  No. 
stations 

12.  H*»w  much  for  eng  ne  and  car  ohops.  No. 

13.  How  much  for  machine  shop;).  No. . 

14.  How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. . 

15.  How  much  tor  engine  houses.  No. . . 

16.  How  much  for  car  phedi-.  No. 

17.  How  much  for  turn  tables.  No. 


Total. 


18.  Mow  much  for  track  a'  d  other  scales.  No, 

19.  How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  sta- 
tions. No. 


20.  How  much  for  fencing.  No.  miles 

21.  How  much  for  elevators.  No. 


22.  How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders,  No. 

,  av.  wt.  tons 

28.  How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 

No. ,  av.  wt.  tons. 

24.  How  much  for  wreckers,  No.  ,  av.  wt* 


tons. 


25.  How  much  for  pa<8enger  cars,  1st  class.  No. 

.  av.  wt.  tons, 

26.  How  much  for  passe^^ger  cars,  2d  class,  No. 

.    Av.  wt.  tons, 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars.  No. ,  av.  wt 

tons, 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt. 

tons, 

29.  How  much  for  express  cars,  No. ,  av.  wt 

tons, 


80.  How  much  for  freight  cars  closed.  No. 

Av.  wt.  tons, 

81.  How  much  for  platform  cars.  No. . 

wt.  tons, 


Av. 


Av.  wt 


82.  How  much  for  hand  cars.  No. 

tons, 

88.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  t'^  accom 
pany  trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track 
men  or  others 

84.  How  much  tor  all  other  property  not  enumer. 

ated 

• 

86.  Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  80, 
1876,  and  Sept  80, 1877 


In  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ROAD. 


Length  of  Road. 


1.  Length  of  main  line  of  road  from  Prairie  duCh'D 

to  Stale  li.e 

2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line 


*  Branches  —  Kame  each. 


3.  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 

on  branch  . . . 

4.  Length  of  branch 

From  — —  to  — 
branch 

5.  Length  of  branch 

Frf)m to  — 

branch 

6.  Length o>  branch. 

From .  tj  — 


Length    of  double  track 


branch 


Length  of  double  track  on 
Length  of  double  track  on 
Length  of  double  track  on 


7.       Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches. 


Miles. 


Entire 
Length. 


Length 
in  Wis- 
cousin. 


m 
% 


O  OS 


56 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company  computed  cu  single 

tracks  2%  miles. 

9.  AffgresTHte  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  abov^e  enumerated. 

10.  Number  of  junction  staiion^i. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  line  ?  4  feet,  8}^  inches. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHARACTEB  OF  SEBYICB. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offlcts 

Master  and  assistunt  mechanics 

Condu  tors 

Engineers 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate  keepers  and  watch- 
men  

Station  agents 

Section  men  employed  of  Chic.  M.  &  St  P.  R*y . . 

Laborers 

Other  employes 


No.  of 

Per'ns  em 

ployed. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 


6 
2 


Av.  Salary 

per  An. 

num. 


1,200 
900 

1,200 
900 
600 

600 


500 


*Thii  includes  leased  lines  —  dHflgrnate  them  as  auch  — the  earnings,  eipense«,  etc.,  of 

which  are  glTen  in  diis  report. 

18  —  R.  R.  [Doc.  15] 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation —  continued. 


NO  BBCORD  MADE. 


MIIiEAOB  AKD  TOMNAOE. 

Miles. 

Whole  Line. 

In  Wisc'nsia 

2.  No.  of  miles  run  bv  nasBenfirer  trains 

3.  No.  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed  trains 

4.  No.  of  miles  run  by  constr'n  and  other  trains 

5.    Total  mileafire 

6.  Total  No.  of  nasseDsers  carried 

7.  Total  No.  tons  freiirht  carried  one  milo 

8.  Total  No.  passeneers  carried  one  mile 

•  ••••....  •••.« 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger 

10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains 

11.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops  .... 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accomodation  trains 

13.  Schedule  of  same,  i  Deluding  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  alio  ved  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car 


Miles  per  hour. 


17. 


TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour  

Provisions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including   agricultural    im- 

plements,  furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 


WHOLE  LINE. 


IN     WIS. 


Merchandize  and  other  articles 
Total  tons 
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EA.RNIKG8  DURING  THE  TEAH  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  BO,  1877. 


MOXTHLT  BABNING8  FROIC  ALL  flOOBCBB. 


Passengers. 

« 

Freight. 

Mails,  Ex- 
press, Ain>  all 

OTH'R  SOURCES. 

Totals. 

Months. 

Whole 
line. 

l4 

u 

CO 
9 

a 
t^ 

,2 

'o 

o 

CO 
.... 

Whole 
line. 

^4 

9 

a 

9 

C 

o 

Whole 
line. 

Wisconsin 

Whole 
line. 

Wisconsin 

1876 
October 

1280  00 
294  00 
305  00 

297  00 
266  00 
228  00 

298  00 
800  00 

269  00 
810  00 
272  00 

270  00 

18,928  00 
4,704  00 
3,707  00 

1,718  00 
1,978  00 
1,831  00 
2,380  00 
2, 395  00 
2,031  00 
1,825  00 
4,197  00 
9,825  00 

November.... 

1 

December .... 

1877     . 

January  

February 

March  ...  ... 

g 

Aoril 

May 

1 

June 

o 

July 



Au^^Qst 

September 

QO 

1 

CO 

•  •   •   •! 

Totals 

$8,884  00 

40,514  00 

188.410  75> 

■■■■• 1 

1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  ...    

2.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  passengers 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight 

5.  Earnings  per  train  mile  run,  on  passengers 

6.  Of  the  earningi  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight  ?    As 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [ —  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive  of  sidings .' 

8.  Average  net  carniogs  per  mile  [ — miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  CURRENT  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


1.  Maintenance  of  way  — 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  re- 
rolled  iron  rail  in  place  of  old  iron 
rails , $2,100  00 

Repairs  of  bridi^es 8,4b0  00 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail*    

Other  expenses  on  way,  500  cords  stone  1, 750  00 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings —  

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock  —  Furnish- 
ed by  C,  M.  &  St.  Paul  R'y  — 

Locuniotives 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  ezp.  cars 

Freight  cars 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 

4^Conducting  transportation,  and  general 
expenses — 

Management  and  general  office 8, 400  00 

Foreign  agency  and  advertising 

Agents  and  station  service 

Conductors,    baegage    and   brakemen, 

watchmen.  &c 11, 200  00 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 1,  BOO  00 

Train  and  station  supplies 

Fuel  consumed 8,800  00 

O il  and  waste 170  00 

Personal  expenses 620  00 


Belonging 

to  Whole 

Line. 


Belong. 

ing  to 

Wiscon^ 

sin. 


$7,880  00 


Damage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property. 

Loss  and  dnmage  to  ft'eightife b  tggage 

Legal  expenses 

Other    general  operating  expenses. 

5.  Current  expenses — 

For  taxes,  Wisconsin,  $774.20;  Iowa, 

$14000 $914,20 

For  insuiance, fire 215,00 


Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn- 
ings are  included  in  this  report,  giving  name 
and  amounts  paid 

6.  Total   current   operating  expenses,  being  —  per 
cent,  of  earnings 

fj.  Average  operating  expenses  per  mile  ofroad,  ex- 
clusive of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train-mile 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  opeiatingand  current  ex- 

penses   

10.  Cost  of  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


$25,990  00 


$1,129  20 


$84, 449  20 


o 

O 

•a 

i 

OQ 


$9,448  80| 


*  In  snb^titailng  tteel  rail  fur  iron  rail,  the  coikfc  of  iron  rail  only  should  be  charged  to  ope- 
rating «OGoanr,  aud  the  exceu  carried  to  eztraordinary  expenses,    (gee  next  pt^e.) 
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JExpenaes^  etc. —  continued. 

FATMSKTB  IK  ADDITION  TO  OPERATING  EXPENSES.* 


15.  New  steel  rails,  excess  of  cost  oyer  iron  rail,  old 

track 

16.  Kew  rail  on  new  track 

17.  Kew  equipment 

18.  Kew  brulges  and  culverts  (not  including  re- 

placements)   

19.  Beal  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildingfi '. 

22.  Total  paid  lor  new  investment  on  the  lenirth  of 

the  C(>mpany*s  lines  sinr  e  date  of  last  report. 
28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bond^a,  or  other- 
wise, for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
during  the  past  year —  specify  particulars. . . 


Total  new  investments. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds  etc 

25.  Dividends — rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stock 

26.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. — on  common 

stock 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating  ex- 
penses  


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended  for 
building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from  proceeds 
arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in 
this  state? 


Belonging  to 
Whole  Line. 


Be1onginfl:to 
Wisconsin. 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock  or  other 
wise  ?    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment 


*  After  |100  000,  tmonnt  of  stock  fat>scnbed,  had  l>een  paid  forballdlng  th9  road,  expenies 
of  all  kinds  wen  paid  Itom  (he  earnings,  and  charged  to  **  operating  expenses.** 


A 

i  : 

1 

I 

si 

i 

1 

a 

i 

•5  • 

li 

^                 ! 

i 

;: 

H- 

li, 

s 

i 

1 

1 

1] 

j 
1, 

il 

\ 
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1.  What  regulations  goTern  your  employees  In  regard  to  crossings  of  other 
railroads,  and  are  they  found  to  be  sufficient? 

a.  What  regulations  eovern  your  employees  In  regard  to  crossinjrs  of  public 
highways?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient? 

•8.  What  platform  and  coupler  betweeif  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 

U.  B.  MAIL. 

-5.  What  is  the  com[)ensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  8.  gorernment  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service  ? 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

^.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 
conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies  ? 

TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  trjansportatlon  companies  run  on  your  road  and  on 
what  terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  ma- 
chinery, repairs  of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company, 
or  those  furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight 
given  any  preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so, 
in  what  particular? 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

^  6.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in 
addition  to  the  regular  passenger  rates? 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under 
the  special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
your  last  report  ? 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?    If  yes,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  old  line;  terms  of  pur- 
J  chase  or  lease,  and  brief  statem^t  of  reasons  for  making  such  pur- 

chase or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 

12.  Do  you,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 

ner, control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its 
control  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ? 
18.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies  ,  set 

tiujg  forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  las 
report? 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  all 
such  points,  state  at  loJiat  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor  ? 
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10.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  yoar  Company  si  nee 
the  datR  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  h  'W  many  acres? 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  g*'ante  t  to  your  Company,  directly  or 

indirectlyf  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?  What  number  acres  re- 
ceived by  your  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

19.  Average  price,  per  acre,  real  zed  ? 

90.  To  what  corpiiraiions  have  you  sold  land?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

siiiCe  tbe  date  ot  your  last  report? 

91.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 

92.  Average  prii  e  aslceJ  for  lands  now  lie  d  by  Company? 

88.  Value  of  donations  of  riglit  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 

94.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  panted  to  Company  in  exchange 

lor  stock,  or  I'therwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report?  . 

95.  Total  cash  amount  rcHlized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

96.  An  ount  of  iHnd  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

97.  The  ^  hole  amount  of  cash,  principal  snd  interest,  received  for  lands  hith- 

erto sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  oi  last  report? 

98.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts,  in  force  since  date  of  last  report? 

99.  Whole  Hmount  of  cHsh  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report? 

80.  Whole  amour. t  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 

81.  What  harve  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  the  presehttime? 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ? 

84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  line,  in  or  out  of  this 

State,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  poition  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 

85.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  ot  freigiit,  from  stations  on  yonr 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points,  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  57  of 
the  laws  of  1876  ? 

86.  Have  you  madf  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  saia  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  your 
replv  Bchedule^  naming  the  8tatibns,i^ith  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  o  1st,  2d,  8d  and 
4th  class  of^  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt  and  coal. 

87.  *  Have  you  made  puch  advance  or  reduction  on  yonr  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween other  stations  on  your  line?  If  yes,  aunex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and  lo- 

cal? 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  yon,  in  this  state,  purchase 

round.trip  tickets?   And  what  proporticm  purchase  500  mile  tickets? 

40.  Have  you  made  ai>y  advance  in  the  rates  of  fei^rht  for  lumber,  since  the 

passaire  of  ch  pter  57  of  the  laws  of  1876?  If  so,  annex  to  your 
reply  a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rates  in  force,  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter.  « 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  koverning  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?  If  <o,  MBihaX  ii 
itf  and  u  it  enforced? 

•  The  **  distance  tariff,^*  with  both  rates  ooted  thereon,  will  be  a  saffident  aaewer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  bio- 
ken  rails. 

Total  No 

H,  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat- 
tention of  employees : 
Total  No 

3.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col* 

lisions  not  properly  coming  under  2: 
Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex- 

plosions : 
Total  No 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. . . . 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle  . 

2.  Horses 

3.  Mules 

4.  Sheep. 

5.  Hogs.. 


Number 
Killed. 


Amount 
Paid. 


•6.     Total 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 


REMARKS. 


•State  of  Wisconsin,     } 
County  of  Cravcfrod, ) 

I,  J.  D.  Lawler,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
McGregor  Railway  Company,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  I  have 
caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  officers  and 
agents  of  this  company,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  same,  declare 
them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condition  and  aflfairs  of 
said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  Signed. 

[seal.]  J.  D.  LAWLER. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  7th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1878. 

L.  F.  S.  VIELE, 
[seal.]  Notary  Public^  lotoa  Co.,  Wii. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SHEBOYGAN  &  FOND  DU  LAC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


D.L.Wells 

A.  G.  Rugglfcs 

Edwin  Slade 

E.  Mariner 

A.  G.  Buggies 


Geo.  P.  Lee 


M.  Ewen , 

T.  H.  Malone , 

tTohn  C.  Wateibury. 

Total  Salaries  . 


OFFICES. 


President 

Ist  Vice  President 

Secretary 

Solicitor    

Treasurer 

General  Manager 

General  Superitendent. 

Chief  Engineer 

General  Ticket  Agent. , 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDRESS. 


sal'bieb 


12,500 


1,200 
2,000 
1,000 


16,700 


1.  General  offices  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


names  of  directors. 


D.L.Wells... 
E.  Mariner  . . . 
Moses  Taylor. 
R.  G.  Rolston. 

J.  F.  Joy 

A.  G.  Ruggles 
Edwin  Slade.. 


RESIDENCE. 


Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

New  York 

New  York 

Detroit,  Mich 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Glenbulah,  Wis    . . 


EXECUTIYB  COMMITTEE. 


2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors.    Third  Wednesday  in  January. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  this 
report,  should  be  directed, 
Geo.  P.  Lee,  Supt,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charier |1 ,650»  000  00 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock?    One. 

8.  Amount  of  common  stock 1,410,600  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock. 

^one. 

5.  Total  capital  stock $1,410,500  00 

6.  Pf oportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin* All. 

^»  •  i»  «M^i«B^*^  «aa«MMB^^  ^^p^^^ia^^K 

7.  Rate  of  preference. 

None. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sept 

80,  1877? 
None. 

9.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

No. 

10.  How  much  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  since  Sept.  80, 1876? 

None. 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


Total. 

Wisconsin 
lines. 

1.  Describe  severaHy  aU  outstanding  cl-sses  of 

br>nds,  including  amount,  dates  of  issue,  in- 

te  est,  where  and  when  payable. 

7  per  cent  bonds  payable  at  Bank  of  North 

America.  N.  Y.,  June  1,  1884 

$750,000  00 

850,000  00 
89,401  00 

8  per  cent,  bondfi  payable  at  Farmers*  Loan  & 
1  rust  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct  1, 1898 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage 

'8.       Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt 

$1,689,401  00 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above  de- 
scribed  

ft 

$617,000  00 

$772  000  8  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  80  per  cent. 
$78,«i00  8  per  cent.  bMuds  typoihecated. 
$750,000  7  per  cent,  issued  at  par  for  con- 
struction. 

6.  Proport  on  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 
Wisconsin 


750,000  00 


*T7iil«B8  Pome  «ood  r^Keon  ezlAt«  to  the  contrary,  th*8  porpr^rtlon— and  «n  other  entimfttes 
of  the  MiiDe  chMr'i<*tt«r— shdiild  he  tor  the  ml  e«  of  r  «d  in  this  fetaie  compared  with  the  whole. 
If  made  on  a  different  basis  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Total. 


Wiscousln 
Lines. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  ezpen<1ed  for  right  of 

WHy,  between  8ept.  80,  1B76,  aud  Sept.  80, 
1877? 

2.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 

pu'ChHsed? 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  constraction  be- 
tween Sept  80,  1876,  and  Sept.  80,  1877  f 

4.  What  for  impr<  'vemen  ? 

d.  What  for  other  items  of  expense,  lor  construc- 
tion and  equipment? 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 
or  portions  or  roads,  not  built  by  company 
during  the  time  mentioned  ?.  • 


$8,050  45 


1,831  81 
1 ,044  85 


7. 

8. 
9. 


Total  expended  between  Sept  80, 1876,  and 
Sept.  80, 1877 


Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. 
Total  cost  of  entire  lloe  to  date 


>6,885  11 


12,840,402  25 


$2,855,787  86 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL. 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


DB8CRIPTI0N  OF  FROPEBTT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 

between  6ept.  30, 1876.  and  Sept.  80, 18T7  . . 

2.  How  much  for  bridges do. . . 

8.  How  mucli  for  tunnels. do. . . 

4.  How  much  for  iron  bridges do. . . 

5.  How  much  for  wooden  bridges do. . . 

6.  How  much  for  ties  and  tying do. . . 

7.  How  much  for  iron  rails.   No.  miles  . .  Lbs. 

wt.  per  yard 

8.  How  mucli  for  steel  rail    No.  miles. . .    Lbs. 

weight  per  yard Nothing 

9.  How  much  for  chains,  splices,  fish-bar.  .do. . . 

10.  How  much  for  laying  traclc do. . . 

11.  How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and    furniture,  as    per   schedule. 
No.  stations 

12.  How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.    No. . 
18.  How  much  for  machine  shops.    No do...| 

14.  How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. do. . . ! 

15.  How  much  for  engine  houses.    No.  .  .do. . .' 

16.  How  much  for  car  sheds.    No do...j 

17.  How  n^uch  for  turn  tables.    No do. . . ; 

18.  How  much  for  track  and  other  scales.    No. . 

19.  How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations.; 

No I 

20.  How  much  for  fencing.    No.  miles 

21.  How  much  for  elevators.    No 

22.  How  much    for    locomotives  and    tenders. 

No. . .    Av.  wt.  tons 

28.  How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  scbedule. 
No...     A  v.  wt.  tons 

24.  How  much  for  wreckers.    No. .     Av.  wt.  tons 

25.  How    much  for  passenger  cars,  1st   class.! 

No. . .     Av.  wt.  tons 

26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class.    No. 

. .     Av.  wt.  tons 

27.  How  much  fur  baggage  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt. 

tons 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars.    No. .    Av.  wi.  tons 

29.  How  much  for  exp.  card.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

30.  How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  . . . 

81.  How  much  for  pi  atf*m  cars.  No..  Av.  wttons 
32.  How  much  for  hand  cars.    No. .  A  v.  wt.  ton.s 
83.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom- 
pany trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others , 


84.  How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enum'd. 

35.       Total  amount  expended  between  Sept.  80, 
1876,  and  Sept.  80, 1877 


In  Wiscon« 
sin. 


a 
o 


o 


ja 

Q 


> 


e 
o 


OQ 

a 
c 
o 

e 

ta 
a 

'a 

a 


a 
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CHARA.CTERI8TICS  OP  ROAD. 


4-' 


LENGTH  OF  ROAD. 


1.  Length  of  main  line  of  road  from  Sheboygan  to 
Printeton. 


2.  Length  of  double  track  on  main  line. 
*  BRANCHES  —  Name  each . 


8.  Length  of  branch. 

From to length  of  double    track  on 

branch .. « . 

4.  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 

branch 

5.  Length  of  branch . 

From  to  — 


MILES. 


Entire 
Length. 


Length 
in  Wis. 
consin. 


79 


branch   

.  6.  Length  of  branch 

From  to  — 

branch  


length  of  double  track  on 
length  of  double  track  on 
length  of  double  track  on 


7. 


Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches  .  .| 


79 


79 


45  to 
60 


79 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 
track. 
"^  9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  abovo  numerated. 
Four  miles. 

10.  Number  of  junction  stations. 

Four:    Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac,  Plymouth  and  Sheboygan. 

11.  What  is  the  guage  of  your  lines? 
4|  feet  S}4  inches. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHARACTER  OF  SBRYICB. 


1.  Superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

Conductors 

Engineers  and  Firemen ' 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,    switch-tenders,    gate-keepers 

watchmen , 

Station  agents 

Section  men 

Laborers 

Other  employees 


and 


No.  of 

Average 

persons 

salary  per 

employed. 

annum. 

1 

«2,50(> 

11 

644 

20 

640 

3 

800 

10 

775 

6 

525 

4 

800 

14 

600 

86 

480 

11 

896 

4 

800 

*Thf8  Inclndet  leased  lines— dtslgnate  them  es  such— the  earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  of 

whtca  are  glren  la  this  report 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


MILEAGE   AND  TONNAGE. 


; 


2.  Number  of  mi^es  run  by  passenger  trains  .... 

8.  Number  of  miles  tun  by  freight  and  oiixed 
trains 

4.  Number  of  miles  run  by  construction  and  oth- 
er trains 


5.  Total  mileage 


6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  num>  er  to  s  freiifht  carried  one  mile  . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  f>ne  mile.  . . . 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger. 


10.  Vie  highest  rate  of  speed  aUowed  for  express 

passenger  and  mail  rains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  samejncludiog  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  accom 

modation  trains 

13.  Scheiiule  of  same,  includlne  stops 

14  The  highest  rateof  sp<ed  allowed  for  fieijtht 

trains 

35.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car 


17. 


TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provi  ions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural  implements, 

furnitui  e  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  fore«t  pr  ducts 

Iron,  lead,  and  minera*  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 


Total  tons, 


MILE8. 


42,7i2 

8,871.009 

082. 787 

15iV 


In  Wis. 
consia. 


Miles  per  boar. 


25 

183i 

15 
11 

15 

U 

10  tons. 


8.966 
1,851 
1.456 
1,114 

1,851 

259 

11,481 

240 

8,509 

2,989 

9,005 


42,671 
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EARNINGS  DURINa  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 

ICONTHLT  BABNINOB  FBOM  ALL  S0UBCB8. 


MoirrHB. 


PAB8BNOBB8. 


9   V 

C.2 


^ 


1876. 


October . . , 
November. 
December . 

1877. 

Jaouary .  . 
February  . 
March  . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  . .  . 
September. 


Totals 


t 

d 

o    . 
o  a 

tnJS 
r^  act 


FBBIGHT. 


$8,251  92 
8,327  72 
2,556  38 


1.860  54 
2,195  74 
2, 827  05 
2,758  82 
2.206  01 
2,840  61 
8,620  88 
3.811  02 
3.815  00 


134, 070  69 


d 

o   . 
^  d 

00 


^ 


MAILS,  BXPR'S, 

AND  ALL  OTH- 

BB  SOURCES. 


TOTALS. 


0)  « 

C.S 


^ 


18. 967  54 
6. 084  05 
8,440  70" 


4,260 
8,695 
4,728 
8.882 
4,324 
5.146 
5.619 
8,273 
6,213 


70.. 
76.. 
08'.. 
93!.. 
28.. 
66.- 
16.. 
55.. 
16.. 


....I$59,636  57 


« 

d 
o   . 

CO   Mi4 

•^    OB 


^ 


to  o 


1545  93... 
883  06.... 
1,079  43.... 


895  34 . . 
630  81  . . 
593  20 . . 

524  75  . 
721  00.. 
597  75' . . 
468  10.. 

525  64; . . 
572  76! . . 


17.537  77|.... 


d 

ii 


(12,765  39 
9. 794  88 
7,076  51 


7,016  58 
6,522  81 
7,648  83 
7. 166  00 
7.251  29 
8,5a5  02 
9. 707  64 
7,610  21 
10,100  92 


1101,245.03 


1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road |1,281  ^^ 

2.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 754  ^^ 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 431  Mf 

4.  Earnings  per  train.mile  run,  on  freight, 0.98 

5.  Earnings  per  train-mi 'e  run,  on  passengers k*  * "  0.62}^ 

6.  O.  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  oi  the 

passenger  to  the  freight?    As 84  to  60 

7.  Average  sross  earnings  per  mile  [79  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive of  sidings  (1,281  58 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [79  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

of  sidings 258  08 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 0. 17yV 

14— R.R.  [Doc.  15J 
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« 

EXPENSES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 

PAY1CENT8  FOR  CURIIE27T  AND  OPBRATIKO  EXPENSES. 


\ 


1.  Maintenance  of  way  — 

Repairs  of  track,  inclndingDew  and  re-rolled  iron 

rail  in  place  of  old  iron  rail 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  valued  only  as  iron  rail* 

Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings .'. 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling-stock — 

Loconlotives 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars. . . . 

Freight  cars 

Shop  too  s  and  machinery 

4.  Conducting  transportation  and  general  expenses 

Management  and  general  office 

Foreign  agency  and  advertising 

Agents  and  station  service 

Conductors,  baggage  and  brakemen 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 

Train  and  station  supplies ..••...... 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste 

Personal  expenses « 

Damage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property 

Loss  and  damage  to  lY-eight  and  baggage 

Legal  expenses. 

Other  general  operating  expenses 

5.  Current  expenses  — 

For  taxes  and  rents 

For  insurance 

Lease  o'  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earnings 
are  included  in  this  report,  giving  name  and 
amounts  paid 


Belonging 

to  Whole 

Line. 


6.  TS^l  current  operating  expenses,  being  nearly  80 

per  cent,  of  earnings 

7.  Avera&:e  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  ex- 

clusive of  si'iings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train-mile 

9.  Excess  ot  earnings  over  operating  and  current  ex. . 

10.  Cost  of  mail  taining  track  and  bridges  per  mile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repaii s  oi  engines  per  m  le  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  miie  run 

18.  Cost  of  nil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run,  264  miles. 


Belonging 
to  Wis. 
ooBnio. 


$1,028  58 


20,888  48 


$17, 064  49 
870  26 
406  84 


988  11 

4. 148  6& 

7.149  57 
411  85 

17, 058  84 
1,211  22 
1,280  78 
4,806  22 
5,689  58 
1, 186  76 
9,788  42 
486  45 


816  19 
297  86 
207  20 
258  80 
2,508  52 

2.994  88 
1,446  75 


$80,861  60 


0.e9^ji 


0.14A 
0.03  A 
0.04A 
0.04A 
0.08^ 


«In  snbstitatinie  •teelratl  for  Iron  rail,  tho  cost  of  iron  rail  only  ihoald  be  charged  to  op- 
erating accoont,  and  the  ezoeas  carried  to  extraordinary  ezpensee.    (Bee  nexi  page.) 
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JSxpenses^  etc. —  continued. 

PATUBHTt  IS  ADDITION  TO  OPBRATING  EZFKKeBS.* 


16.  New  steel  rails,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail,  old 
track  — 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipment • 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  iDclud.iDg  re 

placements) 

19.  Beal  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  toolfi  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

22.  Total  paid  tor  new  Investment  on  the  length  of 

the  company's  lines  sinre  date  of  last  report. . 

23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bond?*,  or  other- 

wise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
during  the  past  year —  specify  particulars. . . 


Total  new  investments. 


24  For  interest  on  bonds  etc 

25.  Dividends  —  rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stock 

26.  Dividends  —  rate  — —  per  cedt — on  common 

BtOCiL 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating  ex* 
penses 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended  for 
building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from  proceeds 
arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in 
this  state  ? 


Belongingto 
Whole  Line. 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


817  24 


195  95 

1,268  69 


91,801  88 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock  or  other 
wise?    Specify. amounts  and  manner  of  payment 


.1 

SSSSSSSSSS3SSSS    s 

3 

i 

:  :  :  :  :a,  ■ 

all 


i  3  g  3 
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1.  What  regulations  goyem  your  employees  In  regard  to  crossings  of  other 
railroads,  and  aie  they  found  to  be  sufficient? 
Statute. 
8.  What  reirulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossines  of  public 
higbways?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  be  sufficient? 
Blow  thistle  one  short  blast  80  rods  from  crossing,  and  ring  bell  until 
crossing  is  passed.    This  is  sufficient. 
8.  What  platform  t>nd  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

Ordinary  snd  link  and  pin  coupler. 
4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  pa«senger  trains? 
Ordinary  hand  brakes  and  steam  brakes. 


U.  B.  MAIL. 

6.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  8.  government  for  the  trans* 

Jortation  of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service? 
,  12  60  per  annum. 

£X1>RESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 

Vbat  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  do  you  take  their  freights 

at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  oi  such  express  compnnies  ? 

American  Express  Co.  at  so  much  per  UX)  lbs.  of  freight  taken  at  depot 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

•  What  flrelght  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what 
terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  re- 
pairs of  cn's,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  those 
furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight  given  any 
preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what  par- 
ticular ? 
No  such  companies  on  the  line. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dininir  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

the^  run,  by  whom  are*they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ? 
No. 

ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
No. 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  urderthe 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 
No. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  state,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation,  or  othf'rwise,  since  vour  iHst  report?  If  ye^,  /live  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof^ 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  old  line;  terms  of 
purchase  or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase  or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
No. 
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19.  Do  yon,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner,  control  any  other  railrosid  corporation  owning  or  having  under 
its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line? 
No. 
18.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  raihoad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
rep  rt? 
No  arrangements  except  the  ordinary  business  with  connecting  lines. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  ^our  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  malie  close  con* 
nections  with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  ou 
such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
Ibe  reasons  therefor. 
Y(  s.  Close  connections  are  made  at  R'pon  and  Fond  du  Lac.  Con- 
venient connections  at  Sheboygan,  and  secondary  connections  at 
Plymouth.  Trains  on  Wis.  Cen.  R'y'run  on  sucn  time  we  cannot 
mane  close  connections  with  passenger  trains  at  Plymouth. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  state  lands  k»een  granted  your  company  sinoe 

the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  bow  many  acres? 
No.  • 

17.  HaVb  any  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  dnte  of  your  last  report?    Whan  number  acres 
received  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 
report  ? 
No. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

No. 

19.  Average  price  per  acre  realized? 

Ho.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land?    How  much,  and  what  price, 
since  the  date  of  your  last  report? 
No. 
21.  Nnmber  of  acres  now  beld  by  company? 
22   Average  price  aslced  for  lands  now  tield  by  company? 

23.  Value  of  donations  of  rigiit  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 

date  of  your  last  report  ? 

24.  Amoi^nt  of  city,  county  nnd  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  ez'^hange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  lastre> 

port 
29.  Total  ra^h  amo  ^nt  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 
SO.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  In  force? 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  landi 

hitherto  sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts  in  force,  since  date  of  last  report? 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  Inst  report? 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  lie 

f>old,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever^  up  to  preseat  time? 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 

to  be  sold  ? 
84.  Are  the*e  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

state,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 

on  your  line^  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 
Princeton  &  Sheboygan. 
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35.  Have  jou  made  any  adTance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  67  of 
laws  of  1876? 
No. 

36.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  Questions  in  the  afflrmatiye,  annex  to  your 
reply  schedules,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  lorce 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  3d  and 
4th  ciasi  of  freig  t,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt,  and  cual. 
No. 
87.  *Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 
^  tween  other  stations  on  your  line?    If  yes,  anoex  a  schedule  to  your 

reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  ar- 
ticles above  named. 
No. 
38.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 
IochI  ? 
Through,  .02J^  to  .08J^.    Local,  .04c. 
89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  State,  purchase 
roiinii  trip. tickets  ?    And  what  proporti>  >n  purchase  500-mile  tickets  ? 
Round  trip  tickets  not  called   for,  and  vei^  few  purchase  500  mile 
tickets. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  Inmber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57,  of  the  laws  of  1876?    If  so,  annex  ti  your  re- 
ply a  schedule,  naiing  the  stations  and  rates  in  lorce  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
No. 

41.  Has  your  Company  an  v  rule  governing  your  conductors,  enirineers,  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    Ifao^  what  %$ 
itt  and  t>  it  enforced  f 
No. 

*  Th«  **  dlftanoe  tariff,**  with  both  rates  aotod  thereon,  will  be  a  Boffleieat  answer. 
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1.  Of  the  aboye  accidents,  those  d umbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  bro- 

ken rails. 
Total  No 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat- 

tention of  employees: 

Total  No.  1 . 
8.  Of  the  above  accideots  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col- 
lisions not  properly  coming  under  2 : 

Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex- 

plosions: 
Total  No 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives,  $250. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle  . 

2.  Horses 
8.  Mules 
4.  Hhep. 
6.  Hogs.. 


6.     Total 


Number 
Killed. 


2 
2 


6 


8 


Amount 
Paid. 


140  00 
47  50 


11  50 


99  00 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 


REMARKS. 


State  op  Wisconsiw,     ) 
County  of  Fond  du  Lac, ) 

I,  Oeo.  P.  Lee,  superintendent  of  the  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac 
Railroad  Company,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  I  hnve  caused 
the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  officers  and  agents 
of  this  company,  and  having  carefully  ezumined  tr  e  same,  declare 
them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condition  ant  affairs  of 
said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  Signed. 

[bbal.]  GEO.  P.  LEE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1877. 

J.  B.  PERRY, 
[seal.]  Notary  Public,  Win, 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

WESTERN  UNION  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 


Alex.  Mitchell.... 

S.  8.  Merrill 

F.  G.  KHDDey 

Fuller  &  WinBlow. 


D.A.  Olin 


Fred.  Wild 
....  do  ... . 
P.  Tyrrell  . 


Total  Salaries 


OFFICES. 


President 

Ittt  Vice  President 

Secretary  and  Treasnrer 

Solicitors 

Treasurer  

General  Manager 

General  Superitendent. 

Chief  Engineer 

General  Ticket  Agent. . 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDRESS. 


SALARIES 


Milwaukee,  Wis 

. ..  .do 

...  .do  

Raeine,  Wis  . . 


Racine,  Wis 
Racine,  Wis 
Racine,*  Wis 


•►• 


1.  General  offices  at  Racine,  Wis. 


NAMES   OF  DIRECTORS. 


Alex.  Mitchell... 

6.  S.  Merrill 

John  W.  Cary  . . . 
Hans  Crocker  . . 
J.L.Mitchell.... 
John  Johnson  . . 
John  Plankinton 
W.  8.  Gurnee.   . 
H.T.  Fuller.... 
D.  W.  Dame.... 
£.  P.Barton.... 


RE8IDE2TCB. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
New  York. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Lanark,  111. 
Freeport,  111. 


EXSCUTIYB  COMMITTEB. 

None. 
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2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors.    Second  Wednesday  in  October. 

3.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  wliom  correspondence,  concerning  thia 

report,  should  be  directed, 
P.  Tyrrell,  Riicine. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  autliorized  by  purchase |4,000. 000  00 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock?    One. 

8.  Amount  of  common  stock 4,000,000  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock. 

None. 

5.  Total  capital  stock 14,000,000  00 

6.  Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin* |1 ,601. 8&1  00 

7.  Rate  of  preference. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  since  June  SOih,  1876  ? 

None. 

9.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

10.  How  much  prtferred  stock  has  been  issued  since  June  80th,  1876? 

None. 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 

bonds,  includin/   amounts,  dates  ot    issue. 

interest,  where  and  when  paynble. .  • 

First  mortgage,  due  February  1, 1896:  in- 
terest 7  per  cent.,  payable  in  New  York 
semi-annually.  Feb.  1st  and  Aug.  1st. . . . 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage  ?. .  • . 


Totol. 


3.  Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 


4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above 
described 

6.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 
Wisconsin 


$8,500,000  00 


884,879  00 


$8, 884, 879  00 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


$1,401,645 
184, 109 


11,585,754 


$1,585,754 


*T7nl«S0  some  good  renson  exlAtn  to  the  contrary,  th^s  proportloD— and  all  other  eatlmatM 
of  the  Bane  char«c(er— should  be  lor  the  mi  ea  of  r.Mid  la  this  stale  compared  with  the  whole. 
If  made  on  a  different  basis  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Total. 

Wisconsin 
Lines. 

1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  right  of 

way,  between  Sept.  80,  1876,  and  Sept.  80, 

1877 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 

Nothing. 
Nothing. 

18,000 

2.  What  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 
purchased  ? 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  be- 

tween  Sept  80.  1870  and  Sept  80, 1877 

4.  What  for  imorovenient  ? 

5.  What  f  T  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 
tion and  eauipment  reQuipment) 

$8,204 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for 
roads  or  portions  of  roads  not  built  by  com- 
pany during  the  time  mentioned 

7.  Total  expended  between  Sept  80,  1876,  and 
Sept.  80. 1877 

$8,000 
18,086,068 

$8,204 
$8,218,204 

8.  Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. . . . 

9.  Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 

18,044,068 

$8,221,408 
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ORIGINAL  C03T  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


Dbscbiftion  of  Pbofebtt. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 
between  Sept.  30,  1876,  and  Sept.  SO,  1877 

How  much  for  bridge's 

How  much  for  tunnels 

How  much  for  iron  bridges 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges 

How  much  for  ties  and  tving 

How  much  for  Iron  rail,  No.  miles,  lbs.  wt  per 
yard,  30 

How  much  for  steel  rail,  No.  miles, lbs.  wt. 

per  yard 


How  much  for  chains,  spiltes,  fish-bar,  etc.,  esti 
mate 

How  much  for  laying  track 

How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 
fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule;  No. 
stations   

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.  No. 

How  much  for  machine  shops,  No. . . . 

How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. .  • . 

How  much  for  engine  houses.  No. . . . 

Huw  much  for  car  sheds.  No.- 


How  much  for  turn  tables.  No. 

How  much  for  track  and  other  scales,  No.- — 
How  much  for  wood  sheds  aud  water  stations, 

estimate  No. 

How  much  for  fencing, No.  miles, . 

How  much  for  elevators,  No. 

How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders,  No.  — . 

Av.  wt.  tons,  — 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 

No.  — .  Av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  wreckers,  No. A  v.  wt  tons. 


25.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class.  No. — 

Av.  wt.  tons, 

26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class,  No. — 

Av.  wt.  tons. 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt. 

tons, 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars.  No.  .    Av.  wt. 

tons, 

29.  How  much  for  express  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt. 


tons. 


80.  How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.  No.  — 

Av.  wt  tons, 

81.  How  much  for  platform  cars,  No.  — .    Av.  wt. 

tons, 

82.  How  much   for  hand   cars,  No.  — .    Av.  wt. 

tons, 

S8.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom- 
pany trtiins,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others ". 

84.  How  much  for  all  other  propertv  not  enumerated 

85.  Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  30, 

1876,  and  Sept  30, 1877 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  ROAD. 


Lbnoth  of  Road. 


1.  Length  of  main  line  of  road  from  Racine,  Wis., 

to  RaciL  Island  June,  111 

toStateli.e 

2.  Lengtli  of  douole  track  on  main  line 


MiLBS. 


Entire 
Length. 


*  Branches  —  Name  each. 

5,  Length  of  branch 

From  Elk  ho  n  to  Ea  le  Wisconsin,  Length  of 

doable  track  on  branch •'.... 

4.  Length  of  branch 

From  Watertown  to  Hampton  Coal  Mines,  III., 
Length  of  double  track  on  branch • .  • .  ■ 

6.  Lengt'i  of  branch 

From 10 .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

6.  LenKth  or  branch 

From to ,    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch   


192.00 


16.50 


Length 
In  Wis- 
coDsin. 


68.70 


16.50 


4.25 


7.       Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches 212.75  i    65 .20 


56 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tr  icks  operated  by  this  company  computed  <m  single 

track,  212.75  miles. 

9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  26 .  18 

miles. 

10.  Number  of  Junction  station^,  9. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  line  t  4  feet,  8J^  inches. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


• 

CHABACTBR  OF  SERVICB. 

No.  of 

persons 

employed. 

Average 

salary  per 

annum. 

1.  Division  and  assistant  suoerlntendents  ...••.... 

1 
42 

4 
25 
29 
52 

16 
46 

187 
67 

179 

$1,380  00 

Clerks  in  all  offices •«. 

686  72 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics 

1,895  00 

Conductors • • 

871  28 

Enirineers  ...••..•• • •-. 

1 ,075  65 

Rrnkemen ..••. 

552  42 

Flagmen,    switch-tenders,    gate-keepers     and 
w  itchmeii 

476  02 

Station  airents • 

667  02 

Section  men • .«•••   

858  99 

Laborers •• .••*.•• 

895  29 

Oiher  emolovees • 

684  12 

Total 

648 

1369 ,718  61 

•This  Snclndes  leased  lines  —  designate  them  as  »iieli— the  earnings,  expenses,  etc.  J  of 

whicn  are  gtren  in  this  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  eontinued. 


MILEAGE  AND  TONNAGE. 


2.  Number  of  miles  ran  by  passenger  trains  .... 
8.  Number  of  miles  tun  by  freight  and  mixed 
trains 

4.  Number  of  miles  ran  by  construction  and  oth 

er  trains 

5.  Total  mileage 

6.  Total  number  of  passeofers  carried 

7.  Total  numter  toi  s  freight  carried  one  mile  . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile. . . . 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger. 


HILB8. 


Whole 
line. 


289,586 
528,163 


812. 749 
18,130 


880. 879 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  and  mail  irains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  includinff  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  spf  ed  allowed  for  mail  and 

accommodation  trains 

18.  Bcheoule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rateof  spted  tulowed  for  fi eight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car 


224,166 

48.522,180 

6.082.293 

27.13 


17. 


TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour 

Provirions 

Salt,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Maaufactures,  including  agricultural  implements, 

furniture  and  wagons 

Live-  stock 

Lumber  and  fore5>t  products 

Iron,  lead,  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Ck)al 

Merchandise  and  other  articles 


Total  tons, 


In  Wis- 
consin. 


119,040 
221 ,488 


840.528 
4.660 


845,088 


96,706 

22.005,156 

2,864,964 

24.46 


Miles  per  hour. 


25 
20 


15 
10 


126,271 
2.896 
8,823 
8,988 

12,202 

21,738 

81,549 

2.540 

9,561 

107,874 

58,002 


In  Wis- 
coDsin. 


485,444 


124.905 
2,506 
4,088 
8,566 

10,458 
8.617 

80,126 
2.540 
2  387 

80. 192 

48,589 


817,978 


22g    gSSSSSSSS 
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1.  Eftrnings  per  mile  of  road ^ $4>'781  25 

2.  EArnings  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 8 ,582  M 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  passengers 998  86 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freieht « 1  46 

5.  Earoings  per  trai.n  mile  run,  on  passengers 78 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight?     As 1  to  8^ 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [212.75  miles]  of  road,  ex- 

clusive of  sidings 4, 781  25 

8.  Average  net  carniKgs  per  mile  [212.75  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive of  sidings i 1, 548  87 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile ^^^N^ 

15— R.  R  [Doc.  15] 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 


PAYHBKTS  FOR    CX7HKENT  AND  OPEBATINO 

BXPfiNSES. 


1.  Maintenance  of  way: 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  re-rolled 

iron  rail  in  plnce  of  old  iron  rail 

Repairs  of  bridges 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rail,  vauled  only  as  iron  rail.*  (No 

Other  .expenses  on  way 

2  Maintenance  of  buildings 

MainteDance  of  rolling  stock: 

Locomotives. 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars. 

Freight  cars 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 

4.  Conducting  transportation,  and  gen*l  expenses : 

Management  and  general  office 

Foreign  agency  and  advertising , . 

•  Agents  and  station  service 

Coni'uctors,  bag.  and  brakemen 

Engineers,  firemen  and  wipers 

Train  and  station  supplies , 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste , 

Personal  expenses  (included  in  other  items) . 

Damage  to  persons 

Damnge  to  property 

Loss  and  damage  to  fr*t  and  bag 

Miscell  neous  expenses 

Legal  expenses , 

Savannnh  transfer  .   , 

Car  service 

6.  Current  expenses: 

For  taxes 

For  insurance , 

Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earn- 
ings aie  in  elided  in  this  report,  giving 
name  and  amounts  paid: 

Chi.  R.  L&P.  R.  R $15,000  00 

Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P.  R»y 22, 825  20 


Belonging 
to  whole  line 


1142. 520  51 
17.309  22 
8.530  76 


6.  Total  current  operating  expenses,    being  67.6 
per  cent,  of  earnings 


7.  Average  operating  expeqses  per  mile  of  road, 

exclusive  of  sidings 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile. . . 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operatins:  and  current 

expenses 

10.  Cost  ot  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile 

run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers,  firemen  and  wipers  per  mile 

run 

18. .  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


14. 976  18 

51.814  96 

15. 645  26 

47.805  91 

3,766  18 

25,541  24 
2,676  47 
62,586  54 
52,045  38 
59,164  65 
14, 427  26 
60,837  12 
10. 078  08 


Belonging 
to  Wig. 


158,009  14 
5,029  92 
1.284  04 


632  02 

606  50 

2.016  85 

2,911  25 

4,024  79 

13,086  50 

11,996  96 

27,447  12 
8,022  95 


87. 825  20 


1687,795  81 


13. 232  88 

85 

829. 416  01 

19.67 
6.31 

7.28 
1.24 
7.49 


7,108  76 

20.525  98 
6,258  10 

19, 122  36 
1.506  47 

10,216  50 

1 ,070  59 

25, 970  95 

20.818  15 

23.665  m 

5. 770  90 

24,364  85 

4,031  23 


94  50 

192  50 

806  74 

1,164  50 

1. 609  92 


4,798  78 

17. 694  00 
1,209  18 


22,825  20 


1285,149  12 


13,346  82 

84 

197,686  25 

18.51 
6.03 

6.95 
1.18 
7.16 


*In  tnbftitQttDg  ste^l  rail  for  Iron  mil,  the  cost  nf  iroo  rail  onl/  thoald  be  charged  to  op 
•latlDg  aeoonnt,  and  the  ezcete  carried  to  extraordinary  ezpensea.    (See  next  page.) 
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ExpenseSj  etc.  —  continued. 


PAYICBKTB  m.  ADDITION  TO  OFERATING  BXPBHBB8. 


16.  New  steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail, 
old  track.'   No  sc  el  rail 

16.  New  rail  on  new^track.    None 

17.  New  equipment 

IS.  New  bridKes  and  culverts  (not  including 

replacements) 

19.  Real  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildloi^s 

22.  Total  paid    for   new   io vestment   on  the 

length  of  the  company's  line  since  date 
of  IttBt  report 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


$8,000  00 


Belonging  to 
.  Wisconsin. 


28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bondn,  or 
otherwise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  pdst  year  —  specify 
particul>rly 

28^.  I  terest  and  exchange 

2851^.  Guai  anty  to  Racine  elevator 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds 

25.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent  —  on  preferred 

stock.    N  J  dividend 

26.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent,    on  common 

St  ck.    No  dividend 


in, 518  50 
10.081  05 


1245,805  00 


27.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 

expenses i    $278, 404  55 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  buildintr  roads  out  of  the  state,  from 
proceeds  arising  from  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state?   None 


$8,204  00 


$2,207  40 
19,081  05 


$98, 822  00 


$122,814  45 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid   the  past  3*ear —  cash,  stoclc  or  other- 
wise?   Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment    No  dividends. 
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1.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  In  regard  to  crossings  of  other 

railro  ids,  and  are  they  found  to  be  sufficient? 
All  trains  come  to  a  full  st^p  before  crossing  other  railroads,  and  tour 
hundred  feet  from  the  same,  this  regulatioo  is  fcmQ<l  sutQcient. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  reirard  to  crossings  of  public 

highways?    And  art)  these  regufat  ons  found  to  be  sufficient? 
Our  time  table  rules  require  tbe  engine  bell  be  rung  and  whittle  soun- 
ded before  crossing  public  highwttys  and  we  find  them  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 
8.  What  platfoim  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

Tbe  Miller  platform  and  coupler. 
4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  passenger  trains? 
Hand  brakes. 


U.  B.  MAIL. 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  8.  government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service? 
.   $18,63^-80  per  annum  for  two  trains  each  way  daily. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 
conditions  as  to  rates,  use  or  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  doyou  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies? 
American  Merchants*  Union  Express  Company.  Terms  $1,000  per 
mouth  one  trip  each  way  daily.  Alio  vtd  to  carry  three  tons  each 
way  on  passenger  trains;  all  ex  ess  over  three  to  is  to  be  paid  for  at 
double  nrsl-class  rates ;  freight  received  at  our  depots. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  frei^rht  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road  and  on 

what  terms,  and  on  what  condiiions  as  to  ra  es,  use  of  tack,  ma- 
chinery, repairs  of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  i:se  the  cars  of  your  company, 
or  those  furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  iheir  cars  or  their  freigtit 
given  any  prfereuce  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so, 
in  what  particular  ? 
None. 

SLEEPING  CARS. 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dining  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 

they  run,  by  whom  are  they  owned,  and  what  cnarges  are  made  in 
addition  to  the  regular  passenger  rates  ? 

Slei  ping  cars  beloa?  to  the  company,  fare  $1.50  and  $1.00  according 
to  distance.    No  dining  cars. 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under 
the  special  or  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
your  last  report? 
None. 
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10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rii^hta  or  privileffes  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 

None. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidHtion  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?  If  ye^*,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  ot  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  o  d  line;  U^rms of  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  sucti  por- 
cliase  or  lease,  and  whether  made  b^'  consent  of  stockholders? 
None. 

12.  Do  you,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 

ner, control  any  other  rail roud  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its 

control  a  parallel  pr  competing  line  ? 
None. 
18.  Doef«  any  oflQcer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 

corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 

line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railmad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report?  ^  • 

None. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  cb'S"  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  olf 
such  points,  state  at  wliat  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor? 
We  mnke  connections  at  all  junctions  with  other  roads,  as  close  as  time 
table  a  rangements  will  peimit.  All  connections  are  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  change  of  time. 

16.  Have  any  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  your  Company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  how  many  acres? 
No  Ihnds. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  g^antei  to  your  Company,  directly  or 

Indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?  What  number  acres  re- 
ceived by  your  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  dfate  of  your  last  report? 

19.  A-verage  price,  per  acre,  real  zed  ? 

SO.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land?    How  much,  and  what  price, 
siuce  tlie  date  of  your  last  report? 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 

22.  Average  pri<  e  aske  i  for  lands  now  tield  by  Company? 

88.  Value  of  donations  of  riglit  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  ^nce  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 

24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  Company  in  exchange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report? 

25.  Tota^  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveved,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands  hith- 

erto sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 

28.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts,  in  force  since  date  of  last  report? 

29.  Whole  H mount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  last  report? 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  last  report? 

81.  What  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 

82.  What  is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  from  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
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88.  What  Is  the  amouDt  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ?  ' 

84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  lloe,  in  or  out  of  this 

State,  t(>  and  from  which  tlie  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 
Milwaukee,  Wis;  Ricine,  Wis.;  RocIl  li^land,  III, 

85.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points,  siilce  the  enactment  of  chapter  57  of 
the  laws  of  1876  ? 
No. 

86.  Have  you  made  any  redactions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

passage  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  affirmative,  annex  to  your 
replv  schedule*,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  and  rates  in  forcfr 
at  the  time,  and  since  tne  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  8d  and 
4th  class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
implements,  salt  and  coal. 
See  tariflfs  on  fl  e  in  the  office  of  the  R.  R.  Commissioner. 

87.  *  Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

tween other  stations  on  your  line?    If  ves,  aunex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  feduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 
See  tsrrifis  on  flie  in  the  office  of  the  R.  R.  Commissioner. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and  lo- 

cal? 
Local  and  through,  4  cents.    Round  trip,  8  cents. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  state,  purchase 

round-trip  tickets?    And  what  proportion  purchase  500  mile  tickets? 
About  one-f  urth  purchase  round  trip,  and  one  in  every  four  hundred 
purchase  500  mile  tickets.        \ 

40.  Have  you  made  an>  advance  in  the  rates  of  freisrht  for  lumber,  since  the 

passave  of  chapter  57  of  the  laws  of  1876?    If  so,  annex  to  your 
reply  a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rates  in  force,  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
See  tariffs. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    If  «&,  what  i$ 
iU  and  ia  it  enforced? 
Our  rules  provide  lor  the  discharge  of  any  employe  using  intoxicating 
liquors  to  excess. 

*  The  *'  distance  tariff,"  with  both  rates  noted  thereon,  will  be  a  soffleient  answer. 
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1.  Of  the  aboye  accldentSi  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  No.    None. 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tioD  ot  employees : 
Total  No.... 
8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  collls- 
sions  not  properly  coming  under  2:  t^. 

T.  tal  No.  None. 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  explo- 

sions: 
Total  No.  None. 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. 

$272.00. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OP  DAMAGES  PAID  THERE/OR. 


1.  Cattle. 

2.  Horses 
8.  Mules. 

4.  Sheep. 

5.  Hogs.. 


6.  Total 


Number 
Killed. 


Amount 
Paid. 


$188  00 
60  00 


27  50 
64  00 


$384  50 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation.. 
$1,162.50. 


State  op  WiscoNsrar,  County  cf  Racine  —  ss. 

D.  A.  Olin,  General  Superintendent,  and  P.  Tyrrell,  Auditor,  of  the  Wes- 
tern Union  Railroad  Company,  tein/t  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  thev 
have  caused  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  offi- 
cers and  agents  of  this  company,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  same, 
declare  them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condition  and  af- 
fairs ot  said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Signed. 

D.  A.  OLIN, 
[seal.]  Superintendent, 

P.  TYRRELL, 
Attest,  F.  G.  Ramsey,  Auditor. 

Secretary, 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  nineteenth  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1877. 

[SEAL.]  JNO.  B.  WINSLOW, 

Notary  Public^  Wi», 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


WEST  WISCONSIN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

AND  WM.  H.  FERRY,  RECEIVER. 
'For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAMES. 

OFFICES. 

ADDRESS. 

SAI«AB*8. 

"Wm.  H.  Ferry 

Receiver  from  June  1,  '77 

President 

Ist  Vice-President 

Secretary  and  L'nd  Com 
Sol icitor 

Cbicaeo,  III... . 

H.  H.  Porter 

Cbicaeo,  III  . . . 

J.  H.  Howe 

Kenosha,  Wis.. 

H.  H.  Weakley 

Hudson,  Wis.. . 

Jno.  C.  Spooner 

R.  P.  PI(»wer 

Hudson.  Wis.. . 

Treasurer..       

General  Manager 

General  Superintendent 
General    Freight    'and 

Passenger  Agent 

Auditor 

New  YorH  City 
CbicaiFO,  111.. . . 

Wm.  H  Ferry 

E.  vv.  Winter 

Hudson.  Wis.. . 

F.  B.  Clarke 

St.  Paul.  Min.. . 

C.  D.  W.  Younff «... 

Hudson,  Wis. . . 

Total  salaries 

==« 

1.  General  offices  at  Hudson,  Wis. 


BAMBS  OF  DIRECTOBS. 


J.  H.  Howe 

P.  Sawyer 

W.  H.  Ferry 

H.  Seibert 

R.  P.  Flower 

David  Dows 

G.  Coplin 

Thos  Dreier 

Horace  Thompson 

N.  W.  Kitson 

John  Comstock. . . 

E.  W.  Winter 

Jno.  C.  Spooner... 

M.  Huffhitt 

H.H.Porter 


RESIDENCE. 


Kenosha,  Wis. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Chicairo,  111. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
N»^w  York. 
New  York. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
Hudson,  Wis. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 
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EXECUTIYE  OOMMITTBB. 

H.  H.  Porter.  David  Dows. 

R.  P.  Flower.  W.  H.  Ferr/. 

J.  n.  Howe. 

3.  Date  of  anDU<)l  election  of  directors. 

First  Wednesday  in  September 
8.  Nam^  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  this 
this  report,  should  be  directed. 

C.  D.  W.  Yoang,  Auditor,  Hudson,  Wis. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter. 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock? 

The  road  passed  into  the  hands  of  Wm.  H.  Ferry,  receiver  6f  the  U.  S. 
circuit  court  for  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin,  June  1,  1877. 

8.  A«T  ount  of  common  s^ock    

[He  is  n(»t  prepared  to  make  report  of  stock,  bonds  and 
floating  (^ebt  of  the  railway.] 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock • 

5.  Total  capital  stock 

6.  ^Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin 


ae 


7.  Rate  of  preference. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 

ber 30, 1877? 

9.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

10.  How  mucn  preferred  stuck  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 30,  1876? 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

*  Un^e^a  some  sood  reason  ezipte  to  the  contrary,  this  proportion— and  all  oth^r  eatlmates 
of  th«:  aame  charac  er>-Alionld  be  lor  the  intle<«  of  road  tn  thla  aute  oompared  with  the  wliule. 
If  made  on  a  different  baaia  pleaae  state  the  reason  tlierefor. 
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FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Describe  severaMy  all  ontstandiDg  clnsses  of 

bonds,  including  amount,  dates  of  issue,  in 
ter  est,  where  and  wlien  payable 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage. . . 


8.       Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 


No  record,  see  page  2. 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt|  above  de- 

scribed   

5.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Wisconsin 
lines. 


f 


COST  OF  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  right 

or   way,  during  the  year  ending,  Sept.  30, 
1877?   

2.  Wiiat  for  real  estate,  and  for  what  purpose 

purchased  ? 
None  except  for  right  of  way. 
8.  What  has  been  expended  for  new  fences  dur- 

in fir  the  year  ending,  Sept.  30,  1877 1 

4.  What  for  new  bu linings? 

6.  Cost  of  new  steel  rail  laid  in  excess  of  cost  ot 

new  iron 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 

or  portioi  s  of  rnads  not  built  by  company 

dui  ing  the  time  mentioned  ? 


7.       Total  expended  between  June  30, 1876,  and 
Sept.  80,1877 


8.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report  $10, 182, 845  76 


9.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  to  date. 


Total. 


11,365  00 


1,575  17 

498  84 

4,550  50 


f7.989  51 


$10,140,835  27 


Wisconsin 
lines. 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


DE8CRIPTI0K  OF  PROPERTY. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 

daring  year  ending  Sept.  30, 18T7  

2.  How  much  for  bridges do.. . 

8.  How  much  for  tunnels do... 

4.  How  much  for  iron  bridges do. . . 

5.  How  much  for  wooden  bridges do. . . 

6.  How  much  for  ties  and  tyins^ do. .. 

7.  How  much  for  iron  rails.    No.  miles  . .  Lbs. 

wt.  per  yard 

8.  How  much  for  steel  rail    No.  miles. . .    Lbs. 

weight  per  yard Nothing 

9.  How  much  ft>r  chains, spikes,  flsh-bar.  .do. . . 

10.  How  much  for  laying  track do. . . 

11.  How  much  fr  passenger  and  Ireight  stations, 

fixtures  and    furniture,  as   per   schedule. 
No.  stations 

12.  How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.    No. . 
18.  How  much  for  machine  shops.    No.... do... 

14.  How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. do. . . 

15.  How  much  for  engine  houses.    No.  .  .do. . . 

16.  How  much  for  car  sheds.    No do. . . 

17.  How  much  for  turn  tables.    No do. . . 

18.  H  >w  much  for  track  and  other  scales.    No. . 
10.  How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations. 

No 

20.  How  much  for  fencing.    No.  miles 

21.  How  much  for  elevators.    No 

22.  How  much    for    locomotives  and    tenders. 

No. . .     Av.  wt.  tons 

28.  How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 
No...     A  v.  wt.  tons 

24.  How  much  for  wreckers.    No. .     Av.  wt.  tons 

25.  How    much  for  passenger  cars,  1st   class. 

No...     Av.  wt.  tons 

26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class.   No. 

. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt. 

tons 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

29.  How  much  for  exp.  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

80.  How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  . . . 

Av.  wt  tons 

81.  How  much  for  platf'm  cars.  No. .  Av.  wt.  tons 

82.  How  much  for  hand  cars.    No. .  Av.  wt.  tons 
88.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom- 
pany trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

84  How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enum'd. 

85.       Total  amount  expended  between  June  80, 
1875,  and  Sept.  80, 1876 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


LENGTH  OF  BOAD. 


HILS8. 


Entire 
Leogth. 


^1.  Length  of  maia  line  of  road  from  St.  Croix  Lake 
Elroy 

2.  Length  of  main  line  from  Elroy  to  St.  Paul  (leasi  d 
Irum  St.  Croix  river  to  St  Paul) 

*BRAi9CHBS  —  Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch 

From  Stillwater  Junction  to  Stillwater— leased. 
4  Length  of  branch 

From to .    Loogth  of  double  track  on 

branch  

5.  Length  o(  branch  . 

Fn»m to 


8A 


branch  

6.  Length  of  branch 
From to  — 


branch 


Length  of  double  track  on 
Length  of  double  track  on 


Length 
in  Wis- 
cousin. 


^ 


50@60 
50@60 


7.  Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches, 


201 A 


50@60 


8.  Aggregate  leneth  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 

track,  as  above,  201^  miles. 

9.  Aggregate  length  ot  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  about 

8J^o  miles. 

10.  Number  ot  Junction  stations,  seven. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  lines?    4  feet  8^  inches. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHARACTBB  OF  BBRYICE. 


t.   Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assieiant  mechanics 

ConducKM  s 

Engineers .,, 

Brakemeu 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-k*pers  and  watchmen 

Station  agents 

Section  men 

Laborers 

Other  employees 


Number 
of  persons 
Employed. 


Average 
salary  per 
annum. 


^Tbli  iDclades  lented  linei  —  designate  tliem  as  soch  — the  earnings,  ezpensef,  etc.,  of 
which  are  given  in  this  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


HILBAOE  AND  TONNAGE. 


2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains 

8.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed  trains 

not  ii  eluding  switcliing 

4.  Number  of  miles  run  by  working  trains... 

6.  Total  mileage,  not  including  switching 

I 

6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  number  tons  freight  carried  one  mile. . . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  . . 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  exprefs 

passenger  trains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops 

12.  The   highest  rnte  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  ot  speed  allowed  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops,  about. . 

16.  Amount  of  Ireight  carried  per  car.  No  record . 


HILES. 


Whole  line. 


216  068 

240,202 
88,288 


589,558 


In  Wis- 
consin. 


No  record. 


t( 


118.085 
28. 614. 47.") 

7.083,919 
59^q'9  miles. 


No  record. 

li 


CI 


Miles  per  hour. 


17. 


TOTAL   FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain.    No  record 

Flour.    No  recof  d 

Provisions.    No  record 

Salt,  cement,  water-lime  and  stucco.  No  record 
Manufactures,  including  agricultural    imple- 
ments, furniture  and  wagons.    No  record  . 

Livp  stock.    No  record 

Lumber  and  forest  products.    No  record 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products.    No  record. . 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc.    No  record 

Coal.    No  record 

Merchandise  and  other  articles.    No  record. . . 


Total  tons. 


15 
15 
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1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road 18,677  12 

2.  Earninffs  per  mile  of  road  on  freight 2, 380  45 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passengers 1, 138  19 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freight 1  38 

5.  Earnings  per  train. mile  run,  on  passengers 1  20 

6.  Of  the  earnings  of  tbe  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 

senger to  the  freight? as    ..to   .. 

7.  ATerage  ffro^s  earnings  per  mile  [201  ^j^  miles]  cf  road,  exclu- 

sive of  sidings 8, 677  12 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per,  mile  [..  miles]  of  road,  exclusive  of 

sidings .' 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile 


OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Repairs  of  engines  and  tenders $28, 006  69 

"    '       cars...   46,577  64 

"           buildings 2, 532  84 

"           fences,  gates  and  crossings    626  99 

''           bridges  and  culverU 18,842  88 

track 158,574  49 

*'           tools  and  machinery 4,466  43 

Fuel  used  by  locomotives 40, 024  16 

Fuel  and  liglits  used  in  cars  and  at  stations 5, 205  50 

Oil  aud  waste  used 5,694  46 

Office  and  station  fu^-niiure  snd  expenses 1, 966  29 

Furniture  and  fixtures  for  cars 59121 

Foreign  agents 7,441  52 

Adveilising 4,633  93 

Stationery,  printed  blanks,  tickets,  etc. 3, 829  42 

Engine-men,  firemen  and  wipers 42, 323  34 

Conductors,  baggagemen  and  brakemen 27 ,045  11 

Laborers  and  switcumen  at  stations 31 ,798  93 

Agents  and  clerks 44. 959  60 

Superintendence 27. 599  83 

Rents 12,692  28 

Loss  and  damage  (freight   nd  «  baggage .   488  51 

•»           »*         (stock  killed,etc.) 1,856  66 

Injury  to  persons 951  40 

Teaming  freight,  baggage  and  mails 51  67 

Insurance 1,898  40 

Af  iscellaneous  expenses 18, 592  78 

Car  hire  balance 9,967  04 

New  York  office  expenses 47  01 

Extraordinary  renewals  and  repairs 8,606  48 

Total »551,893  44 

Add  for  taxes 27.  6h9  08 

Add  for  rent  of  Hudson  branch 10. 599  96 

*Add  for  rent  of  bt.  Paul,  Stillwater  &  Taylor  Falls  R.  R 12,622  32 

Add  interest  ana  exchange   4,726  19 

Total $607,580  99 

*  From  Jaouary  1  to  Sept.  30. 1877. 
16  — R.R  fDoc.  15J 
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JSxpenaeSj  etc.  —  continued. 


PAYMENTS  IS  ADDITION  TO  OPBRATINO  XZPSNBE8. 


15.  New  steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  oyer  iron  rail, 

old  track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  t^aclc 

17.  New  eqaipmeiit .... 

18.  New  bridges  and  cuWerts  (not  including  re- 

placements)   

19.  Real  estate  bonsrbt  dnring  tlie  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildings 

22.  Total  paid  for  new  investment  on  the  length 

of  the  company's  line  since  date  of  last 

report 

28.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
wise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
doring  the  past  year  —  specify  particularly 


Total  now  investment. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds 

25.  Dividends —  rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stock 

26.  Dividends-^  rate per  cent. —  on  common 

stock 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 
expenses 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from 
proceeds  arising  f^om  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state? 


Belonging  to 
Whole  Line. 


*  See  page  8. 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


20.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock,  or  other 
wise  ?    Specify  amounts,  and  manner  of  payment. 


5151 
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1.  What  regulations  goYom  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  other 

railroads,  and  ate  tbey  found  to  be  sufficient? 
Full  stop  400  feet  from  crossing. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  regard  to  crossings  of  public 

higiiways?    And  are  these  regulations  found  to  l>e  sufficient  T 

Bell  ruDg  and  whisile  sounded. 
8.  What  platform  snd  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use! 

Miller  c  upler  buffer  and  platf  irm. 
4.  What  kind  of  brakes  do  you  use  on  pa«senger  trains? 

Westinghouse  air  brakes  and  hand  brakes  on  each  car. 


U.  S.  MAIL. 

5.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  U.  8.  ffovemment  for  the  trans- 

portation of  Its  mails,  ard  on  what  terms  oi  service? 

168.86  per  mile  per  annum  Elroy  to  St  Paul;  ^27.00  per  mile  per  an- 
num Stillwater  Junction  to  riii  Iwater. 

Postal  cars  are  furnished  for  exclusive  use  of  P.  O.  Department  on  day 
trains. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 

conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them,  and  do  yon  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  ot  such  express  compnuies? 
The  American  Express  Co.    The  freight  is  taken  at  depots.    They  occa* 
py  one  half  space  of  baggage  car  which  is  lighted,  warmed  and  re- 
paired by  the  railway.    The  Express  Company  pay  |60  per  working 
day  on  a  limited  tonnage. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  freight  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road,  and  on  what 
terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  rates,  use  of  track,  machinery,  re- 
pairs of  ca*s,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  company,  or  those 
furnished  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  freight  given  any 
preference  in  speed  or  order  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  in  what  par- 
ticular  ? 

Cars  of  connecting  roads  and  transportion  companies  are  hauled  in 
our  trains  in  ttie  interchange  of  business.  When  such  cars  sre  used, 
51^0.  @  Ic.  per  mile  per  carls  paid  to  owners  for  actual  distance  run 
in  our  service. 


SLEEPING  CARS. 

• 

8.  Do  sleeping  or  dlnins  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 
thoj  run,  by  whom  are'they  owned,  and  what  charges  are  made  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  passenger  rates?  < 

Pullman  Palace  sleepiog  cars  run  on  all  passenger  trains,  for  the  use  of 
which  this  road  pays  two  cents  per  mile  run,  which  covers  theuse 
of  same  and  ordinary  repairs. 

In  case  of  accident  this  road  pays  the  cost  of  repairs.  About  $1.00  for 
double  berth  is  charged  in  addition  to  regular  flrst-class  passenger 
fare. 
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ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  you  acquired  any  additional  chartered  riglits  or  privileges  under  the 
special  ur  general  laws  of  this  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  your 
last  report? 
Not  any. 

10.  Have  you  acquired  any  such  additional  rights  or  privileges  under  the 

laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report? 
Not  any. 

11.  Have  you  acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  state,  by  purchase,  lease, 

consolidation,  or  otherwise,  since  vour  iHSt  report?  If  yes,  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  including  length  of  line,  location  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  c*>nnection  is  made  with  old  line:  terms  of 
purchase  or  lease,  and  brief  statement  ot  reasons  for  making  such 
purchase  or  lease,  and  whether  made  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
Not  any. 

13.  Do  yon,  by  purchase  or  ownership  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 

ner, control  any  other  railroad  corporation  owning  or  having  under 
its  control  a  parallel  or  competing  line? 
18.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  nny  other  railioad 
corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railroad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
rep  )rt  ? 
Not  any. 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossing  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enable  passengers  to  make  close  con. 
nections  with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossings  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  aS 
such  points,  state  at  wTiat  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor. 
Connection  is  made  with  all  'oads  at  Junction  points. 

16.  Have  ony  swamp  or  other  state  lands  been  granted  your  company  since 

the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  how  many  acres? 
None. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  granted  to  your  company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  your  last  report?    What  number  acres 
received  by  your  company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last 
report  ? 
2,984.07  acres. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

85,841.97  acres. 

19.  Average  price  per  acre  realized  ? 

$5.82. 

20.  To  what  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  your  fast  report  ? 
None. 

21.  Nnmber  of  acres  now  held  by  company  ? 

628, 784.69  acres. 

22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  company? 
%      No  estimate. 

28.  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report  ? 
None. 
24.  Amoi^nt  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  company  in  exchange 
for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  re- 
port. 
Nothing. 
5M.  Total  rash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  your  last  report? 
Nothing. 
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S6.  Amount  of  land  sold,  bat  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 
18U«158.59  acres. 

97.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received ' 
for  lands  hitherto  sold  iind  conveyed,  since  date  ot  last 
report!  I  $151,282.74. 

28.  Whole  amonnt  of  cash  received,  principal  and  Interest,  on  r 

outstanding  contracts  in  force,  and  hitherto  sold  and  J 
conveyed  since  date  of  last  report? 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for- 

feited, since  date  of  Ust  report? 
None. 

80.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  data 

of  last  report? 
18,989.70. 

81.  Wiiat  have  been  your  total  receipts  from  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

pold,  since  the  date  of  last  report  ? 
$190,760.77 

82.  What  Is  the  aggregate  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  f^om  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  present  time  ? 
$1,448,888.78. 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  8old,,or  contractad 

to  be  sotd  ? 
$515,980.41. 

84.  Are  therei  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  jour  lines  in,  or  out,  of  this 

state,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transported 
on  your  line'*  is  carried  ?    If  so.  name  them. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

85.  t  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  from  stations  on  your 

lines,  to  such  terminal  points  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  di  of 
laws  of  1876  ? 
The  tariffs  attached  to  the  last  report  are  still  in  force. 

86.  f  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from  any  stations,  since  the 

piissHge  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  In  the  affirmative,  annex  to  yotir 
reply  schedules,  naming  the  stations,  with  distance  afid  rates  in  fbrce 
at  the  time,  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  3d  and 
4th  clasi  of  freig  t,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
Implements,  salt,  and  &  al. 

The  tariffs  attacheu  t  >  the  last  report  are  still  in  force.        • 
E7.  *  t  Have  you  made  such  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 
tween other  stations  on  your  line?    If  yes,  annex  a  scliedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  ar- 
ticles above  named. 

The  tariffs  attached  to  the  last  report  are  still  in  force. 

88.  What  is  your  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and 

locsl  ? 
Local  tariff  hereto  attached.    The  through  rates  are  not  governed  by  a 
fixed  tarifi,  but  are  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  circumstances. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  State,  purchase 

round  trip- tickets  ?    And  what  proportion  purchase  500-mile  tickets  ¥ 
No  record  kept 

40.  t  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  chapter  57,  df  the  laws  of  1876?    .If  so,  annex  to  your  re- 
ply a  schedule,  na  ning  the  stations  and  rates  in  lorce  both  at  The 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
The  tariffs  attached  te  the  la  t  report  are  still  in  force. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governiDg  your  conductors,  enffineers,  and 

trainmen  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    1/90^  tohcU  m 
tY,  and  i»  it  enforced  f 
The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  involves  instant  dismissal. 

• 

•  TIm  ^  distance  tarin;**  with  both  rataa  aoted  theraon,  wUl  bo  a  raacienS  answer, 
t  Olasiifloatloa  revised  to  Sept.  1, 1, 1877,  hereto  attached. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  nambered  as  follows  were  caused  by  broken 

rails. 
Total  No. 

2.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inatten- 

tion ot  employees: 
Total  No.... 
8.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  coUla- 
sions  not  properly  coming  under  2 : 
Ti  tal  No. 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  explo- 

sions: 
Total  No. 

5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OF  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


1.  Cattle 

2.  Horses   

8.  Mules 

4.  Sheep «. 

6.  Hogs 


6.  ToUl 


Number  i  Amount 
Killed.         Paid. 


1800  00 
195  00 


12  50 


$1,007  50 


7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 
$182.00. 


State  of  Wisconsin,  County  ofSt.  Croix  — bb, 

E.  W.  Winter,  Qeneral  Superintendent,  and  C.  D.  W.  Young  Auditor,  of 
the  West  Wisconsin  Railway  Company,  and  of  Wm.  H.  Ferry,  Receiver,, 
ft'om  June  1st.  1877,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say  that  they  have  caused 
the  foregoing  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  offi  cers  and  agents 
of  this  company,  and  of  said  receeiver,  and  having  carefully  examined  the  same 
declare  them  to  be  a  true,  full  and  correct  statement  of  the  condition  and  af- 
fairs ot  said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Signed. 

E.  W.  WINTER, 
[seal.]  C.  D.  W.  YO  UN  G, 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  fifteenth  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1877. 

[seal.]  S.  a.  quale, 

Notary  Ptiblic^  St,  Croix  Co..,  Wi$, 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


PHILLIPS   &    COLBY    CONSTRUCTION   COMPANY, 


OPBRATIKG  THE 


WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD, 

For  the  year  ending  September  80, 1877. 


OFFICERS  AND  OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


NAUBS. 


E.  B.  Phillips 


Henry  Pratt . . 
E.  H.  Abbott  . 
Cbas.  L.  Colby. 
E.  B.Ptiliips. 
Edward  Bacon. 


Henry  Pratt  . 
M.  H.  Riddell 
Henry  Pratt . . 


Total  salaries. 


OFFICES. 


President 

Ist  Vice-President 

Secretary 

Solicitor 

Treasurer 

General  Manager 

SuperiDteodent 

Chief  Engineer 

General  TicKet  Ageot.. 
General  Freight  Agent. 
Auditor 


ADDBESS. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


8ALAK*8. 


Milwa*kee,Wi8 
Milwa*kee,Wis 
Boston,  Mass. . 
Milwa*kee,Wis. 
Milwa'kee,Wis. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Milwa'kee.Wis, 
Milwa*kee,Wi8. 


1.  General  offices  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Boston,  Mass. 


NAMES  OF  DIRECTOBB. 


E.  B.  Phillips. . 
Chas.  L.  Colby 
Henry  Pratt . . . 


BE8IDENGE. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
MilwHUkee,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BXECUTIYE  COMMITTEE. 

None. 
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2.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors. 

First  Tuesdaj  in  March. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  wliom  correspondence,  concerning  this 
report,  sbonld  be  directed. 

E.  B.  Phillips,  President,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


CAPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stock  authorized  by  charter |dOO,  000  00 

2.  How  many  kinds  of  stock? 

One. 
8.  Amount  of  common  stock 200,000  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock 

5.  Total  capital  stock $200,000  00 

0.  ^Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin All. 

7.  Rate  of  preference. 

None. 

8.  How  much  eommon  stock  hat  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 

ber  30, 1877  ? 
None. 

9.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

10.  How  mucn  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 

tember 80, 1876? 
None. 

11.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Describe  severaMy  all  outstanding  cl^tsses  of 

boodSf  including  amount,  dates  of  issue,  in 
te>  est,  where  and  when  payable 

2.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage. . . 


8.       Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt. 


4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above  de- 

scribed   

5.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Wisconsin 

lines. 


*nn*e8B  some  good  reason  exists  to  the  contnur.  this  proportlon^ftnd  all  oth^r  estlnutes 
of  the  same  characer— shoal d  be  lor  the  mtle*  of  road  In  this  aiatti  oomiiared  with  the  whole. 
If  made  on  a  different  iMtsis  please  state  the  reasons  therefor. 
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COST  OF  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


1.  What  amoant  has  been  expended  for  right 

0*  way,  during  the  year  ending,  8ept.  80, 
1877?   

2,  Wi  at  for  real  eatate,  and  for  what  purpose 

purchased  ? 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  constra  Hlon  dur 
ing  the  year  ending,  8ept  30, 1877  ? 

4.  What  for  improveme<  ts ? 

5.  What  for  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 

tion and  equipment 

6.  What  amounts,  if  any,  have  been  paid  for  roads 

or  portions  of  roads  not  built  by  company 
during  the  time  mentioned  ? ^ . 


Total. 


123,488  08 


1,106,648  05 


7.       Total  expended  between  Sept.-80, 1876,  and 
Sept.  80,1877 


8.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report 


9.       Total  cost  of  entire  line,  to  date.. 


11,128,976  08 


$8,836,565  81 


19,965,681  89 


Wisconsin 
lines. 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


DE8CBIPTI0K  OF  PROPBBTT. 


1.  What  amount  has  been  expended  for  grading 

during  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1877  

2.  How  much  for  bridges 

8.  How  mucli  for  clearing  and  grubbing 

4.  How  much  for  ballast 

6.  How  much  for  docks 

6.  How  much  for  lies 

7.  How  much  lor  iron  rails.    No.  miles  . .  Lbs. 

wt.  per>ard 

8.  How  much  for  steel  rail    No.  miles. . .    Lbs. 

wei jrht  per  yard 

9.  How  much  for  chRinSf  spikes,  fish-bar.  .do. . . 

10.  Ho  A  much  for  laying  track do. . . 

11.  How  much  f  r  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and   furniture,  as   per   schedule. 
No.  stations :.. 

12.  How  m<ich  for  engine  and  car  shops.    No. . 
18.  How  much  for  machine  fihops.    No...  .'do... 

14.  How  much  for  machinery  and  fixtures. do. . . 

15.  How  ntuch  for  salaries,  rents,  etc.,  acc*t  of 

construction 

16.  How  much  for  engineering 

17.  How  much  for  outfit 

18.  H  w  much  for  telegraph 

19.  How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations. 

No 

20.  How  much  for  fencing.    No.  miles 

21.  How  much  for  elevators.    No 

22.  Uow  much    for    locomotives   and   tenders. 

No. . .    Av.  wt.  tons 

28.  How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule. 
No...     Av.  wt.  tons 

24.  How  much  for  wreckers.    No. .    Av.  wt.  tons 

25.  How    much  for  passenger  cars,  1st   class. 

No...     Av.  wt.  tons 

26.  How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class.    No. 

..     Av.  wt.  tons 

27.  How  much  for  baggage  cars.    No. .    Av.  wt. 

tons 

28.  How  much  for  mail  cars.    No..    Av.wt.  tons 

29.  How  much  for  exp.  cars.    No. .    Av.  wi.  tons 

80.  How  much  for  freight  cars,  closed.    No.  . . 

Av.  wt.  tons 

81.  How  much  for  pi  atf*m  cars.  No..  Av.wt.  tons 

82.  How  much  for  hand  cars.    No..  Av.  wt.  tons 

83.  How  much  for  machinery  and  tools  to  accom 

pany  trains,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others 

84.  How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enum*d 


Total. 


$256,502  68 

100,025  06 

45.091  58 

29,928  79 

9, 3112  20 

80,879  71 

878,571  07 


In  Wiscon- 
sin. 


85.       Total  amount  expended  between  Sept.  80, 
1876,  and  Sept  80, 1877 


25,635  56 
86,800  09 


8. 228  59 

77, 104  46 

28,064  37 

8,981  28 

6,277  82 

10, 570  23 
8,368  72 


61,220  99 


$1,106,543  05 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  ROAD. 


Lbkoth  of  Road. 


1.  LcDfcth  of  main  line  of  road  Arom  Menasha  to 

Ashland,  Lake  Superior 

d.  Length  of  douole  track  on  main  line 


*  Bbanchks  —  Name  each. 

8.  Stevens  Point  to  Portage.    Length  of  branch. . . 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 

branch 

4.  Milwaukee  <ft  Northern  Railway.    Length  of  line 

te-tsed 

From  Schwartsburg  to  Menasha  <&  Green  Bay. 
6.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  Lengtii 

of  branch 

From  Mil  a  aukee  to  Schwartzburg 

6.  Length  oi  branch 

From to .    Length  of  double  track  on 


branch 


7.       Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches. 


MiLBS. 


Entire 
Length. 


249.8 


71.2 


f 


120.0 
9.0 


449,  T% 


Length 
in  Wis- 
consin. 


8.  Aggregate  length  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company  computed  as  tingU 

tracks  440^  miles. 

9.  Aggregate  length  of  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  8d| 

miles. 

10.  Number  of  junction  station^,  7. 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  line?  4  feet,  S)^^  inches. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHABACTEB  OF  SEBYICB. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assistant  mechanics.. • . 

Conductors • 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Brakemen 

Flagmen,  switch-Vders,  gate-k'p'rs  &  watchmen 

Station  agents 

Section  men 

Laborers 

Other  employees 


No.  of 

persons 

employed. 


20 
78 
24 
28 
26 
47 
20 
62 
226 
22 
61 


Average 

salary  per 

annum. 


$682  00 
655  20 
800  00 
991  40 
669  66 
540  00 
452  66 
466  00 
428  00 
817  60 
520  00 


*  This  Includes  Issfsd  lines  — designate  them  ss  such  — the  earnings,  expenses,  etc.,  of 

whica  are  given  In  tbls  report. 


\ 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


ICILEAOB   AND  TONNAGE. 


XILBfl. 


2.  Number  of  miles  run  by  passenger  trains  . . . . 
8.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed 

trains 

4.  Number  of  miles  run  by  construction  and  oth 

er  traiuH , 


5.         Total  mileage 


6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  numt  er  to:  s  freitrht  carried  f^ne  mile  . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  cne  mile.  . . . 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger. 


Whole  . 
line. 


881, 167 

416. 188 

85.620 


782,929 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  and  mail  trains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops 

12.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail  and 

accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The- highest  rateof  spted  allowed  for  freight 

trains 

15.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  pei  car 


152. 072 Ji 

22,984,286A*«V 


17.  TOTAL  FREIGHT  IN  TONS. 


Grain 

Flour   

Mill  feed 

Provi  ions 

Potatoes  and  other  farm  products 

ShU,  cement,  water  lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furnituie  and  wagons 


Hay 

Live  stock , 

Lumber  and  forei>t  products 

Iron,  lead,  and  mineral  products. 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 

Merchandise  and  other  articles.. 


Total  tons, 


5. 889, 36 

88A 


In  Wis- 
consin. 


1 


Miles  per  hour. 


25 
22 

25 
22 

12 
9 
7^  tons. 


27,163.48 
7.750.16 
4.080.81 
2,548.51 
4,173.51 
1,814.08 

4.768.76 
1.805.48 
8.404  05 
124,278.22 
8,897.77 
6  552.47 
4,176.73 
25.996.62 


221.885.54 


In  Wis. 
consin. 
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EARNINGS  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 


HONTHLT  EABNINQS  FBOH  ALL  80UBCE8. 


MOITTHB. 


1876. 


October 

November.... 
December  . . . . 

1877. 


PABSBNOERS. 


9  ^ 
C  ..- 


^ 


JaDuary .... 
February  ... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

Totals . . . . 


$90,267  06 
20,051  66 
17,721  89 


12. 848  04 
13.761  06 
16,292  27 
19,040  82 
15. 656  82 
15,808  76 
18, 170  81 
15.586  15 
17,558  18 


202,207  47 


00 


FBBIGHT. 


^ 


CI 
O     . 

K*-    CO 


^ 


146,450  10 
41.745  18 
48,084  85 


45,888  69 
40, 189  84 
45. 692  17 
85, 590  57 
88,286  18 
85,689  75 
85,427  52 
82. 890  82 
45.025  60 


485,805  77 


B 


MAILS,  BXPR'S, 

AND  ALL  OTH- 

KR  80UBCE8. 


TOTALS. 


^3 


^ 


a 

o    . 
<^  a 

OB 


^ 


$2. 628  46 
2,514  48 
2,827  96 


2,245 

2,471 
2,588 
2.464 
2,588 
2,644 
2,844 
2,819 
8,096 


50 
62 
05 
96 
09 
49 
14 
95 
87 


81,229  51 


B 

98 

30 


©••- 


^ 


S 

1^ 


CD   MM 


169,840  62 
64,811  27 
68,184  69 


69. 927  28 
56,422  52 
64.572  49 
57,096  35 
56, 480  59 
54. 098  00 
56.441  97 
61.246  42 
65, 675  60 


..'.718,742  75 


B 

00 


1.  Earningrs  per  mile  of  road  449.6 |1,698  98 

2.  Earnlngsrer  mile  of  road  on  freight  449. 5 1,079  66 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road  on  passengers  449.5 449  85 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freicnt  (416,188) ...       1166 

6.  Earnings  per  train  mile  run,  on  passengers  (331,167) 61 

6.'  Of  the  earnings  of  the  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the  pas- 
senger to  the  freight  ?    As 1  to  2^ 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [449.5  miles]  of  road,  ex- 

clusive of  sidings 1,598  98 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [449.5  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive of  sidings 566  78 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile  (789,929) .  325 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80, 1877. 

FATMBNTS  FOR  CURRENT  AND  OPBRATING  BXFBN8E8. 


1.  Mainten^Dceof  way: 

Repnirs  of  track,  includiog  new 
and  re-rolled  iron  rail  in  pUcd 

of  old  iron  rail |1C8,000 

Repairs  of  bridges 5,119 

Repairs  of  fences 899 


42 
11 
24 


New  steel  rail,  valaed  only  as  iron 

rnil.* ; 

Other  expenses  on  way 

2.  Maintenance  of  buildings 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling  stock: 

Locomotives $20»  917 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  ex- 
press cars  19. 109 

Freight  cars 18, 268 

Dumpcnrs 566 

Shop  tools  and  machinery 1, 101 


Belonging 
to  whole  line 


$118,518  77 


5,406  75 


16 

97 
08 
88 
641 


4.  Conducting  transportation,  and  gen- 
eral expenses: 

Management  and  general  office.. . 

Foreifirn  agency  nnd  advertising. . 

Agents  and  station  service 

Con*^uctors,  bag.  and  brakemen  . . 

Engineers,  firemen,  watchmen  and 
wipers  

Train  and  station  supplies 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste 

Personal  expenses 

Damage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property  by  fire  and 
cattte  killed 

Loss  and  damage  to  fr^t  and  bag. . 

Legal  expenses 

Other  general  operating  expenses, 
teleg.  operating  and  supplies,  car 
and  engine  service  and  sundries 


45,194 

4,178 

43,188 

45,286 

55,241 
8.175 

52. 543 
8,984 


01 
80 
16 
59 

09 
29 
97 
67 


59, 958  78 


Belonging 
to  Wis. 


615  17 


1,677 

1,091 

587 


79 
49 
88 


10,480  73 


5.  Current  expenses : 

For  taxes 

For  insurance.. 


Lease  or  privilege  of  other  roads 
whose  earnings  are  included  in 
this  report,  giving  name  and 
amounts  paid: 

Mil.  &  Northern  and  Chi.,  Mil.  & 
St.P.  R'y 1145.806  48 


6.  Total   current    operating  expenses, 
being  65^  per  cent,  of  earnings 


282, 195  59 


2,898  48 


^463,978  82 


H68,978  82 


*In  tobititatlog  iteol  rati  for  iron  mil,  the  cost  of  Iron  raU  onlj  shoald  be  charged  to  op* 
Ming  account,  and  the  exceM  carried  to  extraoidUiary  expensea.    (See  next  page.) 
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Expenses^  etc,  —  continued. 

7.  Average  operatiog  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  exclasive  of 

sidings  (449.5) fl,033  19 

8.  Average  operating  expenses  per  train  mile  (782,929) 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operatins:  and   current  expenses 

(782,929) 

10.  Cost  ot  maintaining  track  and  bridges  per  mile  ran  (782,929) 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  mile  run  (782,929) 

12.  Cost  of  engineers,  watchmen,  firemen  and  wipers  per  mile 

rtin  (782,929) 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run  (782,929) 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run  (782,929) 


.593 

254,769  48 

.144 

.0267 

.07 
.011 
.067 


PATHJBNTS  nv  ADDITION  TO  OFBRATINO  EXPENSES.* 


15.  New  steel  rails,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail,  old 

track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  ;track 

17.  New  equipment 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including  re- 

placements)   

19.  Beal  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machiaery 

21.  New  buildings 

22.  Total  paid  tor  new  investment  on  the  length  of 

the  company *s  lines  since  date  of  last  report. . 

23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bond»,  or  other- 

wise, for  extensions,  new  lines  and  branches, 
during  the  past  year —  specify  particulars. . . 


Total  new  investments. 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds  etc 

25.  Dividends — rate per  cent. —  on  preferred 

stdck 

26.  Dividends  —  rate—  per  cent. — on  common 

stock 


Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating  ex* 
penses 


28.  What  amount  of  mone^  have  yon  expended  for 
building  roads  out  of  the  state,  from  proceeds 
arising  from  business  done  on  your  roads  in 
this  state  ? 


Belonging  to 
Whole  Line. 


Belongini^to 
Wisconsin. 


How  was  amonnt  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year  —  cash,  stock  or  other 
wise  r    Specify  amounts  and  manner  of  payment 


17— R.R 


[Doc.  16] 
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1.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  In  regard  to  crossings  of  other 

raiiro  ds,  and  are  they  fnun  i  to  be  Bufficient? 
All  trains  st'  p  before  reaching  crossing  and  proceed  only  when  way  is 
known  to  be  clear.    This  rule  has  beec  lound  sufflciebt. 

2.  What  regulations  govern  your  employees  in  revard  to  crossings  of  public 

highM ays?    And  are  these  regulat.ons  found  to  be  sufficient? 

Be  1 18  rung  at  all  crossing. s. 
8.  What  platform  and  coupler  between  passenger  cars  do  you  use? 

Miller. 
4.  Wh>tt  kind  of  brakes  do  yoa  use  on  passenger  trains? 

Hand  brakes. 


TJ.  8.  MAIL. 

6.  What  is  the  compensation  paid  you  by  the  T7. 8.  government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  mails,  and  on  what  terms  of  service?  * 
Rate  is  not  fully  determined. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

6.  What  express  companies  run  on  ^our  road,  and  on  what  terms,  and  what 
conditions  as  to  rates,  U8«  ot  track,  machinery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.; 
what  kind  of  business  is  done  by  them«  and  do  you  take  their  freights 
at  the  depot,  or  at  the  office  of  such  express  companies? 
American  Express  OtmPany.    Miscelianeous  buniuess.    Received  at 
statiuns.    Rate  from  once  to  once  and  a  half  first  class  rates. 


TRANSPORTATION  COMPANIES. 

7.  What  flreifirht  and  transportation  companies  run  on  your  road  and  on 
what  terms,  and  on  what  conditions  as  to  ra  es,  use  of  t  ack,  ma 
chiiery,  repairs  of  cars,  etc.  ?  Do  they  use  the  cars  of  your  cmnpany 
or  those  furnislied  by  themselves,  and  are  their  cars  or  their  fretgit 

ffiven  any  prfereuC'i  in  spiked  ar  order  of  transportation,  ana  if  so 
n  what  particular  ? 
None. 


SLEEPING  CARS. 


8.  Do  sleeping  or  dininsr  cars  run  on  your  road,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  are 
they  run,  by  whom  are  tbey  owned,  and  what  CLarges  are  made  in 
addition  to  tne  regular  passenger  rates  ? 
Sleepiug  cars  run  by  this  company.    $1.60  for  double  birth  fromChi^ 
cago  or  Milwaukee  to  Green  Bay  or  Stevens  Point 


ADDITIONAL  QUESTIONS. 

9.  Have  yon  acquired  any  additional  chartered  rights  or  privileges  under 
the  special  or  general  laws  of  tbis  state,  directly  or  indirectly,  since 
your  last  report? 
No. 
10.  Have  y<'>u  acquired  sny  such  additional  riehts  or  privileges  under  the 
laws,  general  or  special,  of  any  other  state,  since  your  last  report  ? 
No. 


360 

11.  Have  you  Acquired  any  lines  in  or  out  of  this  State,  by  purchase,  lease, 
consolidtttion  or  otherwise,  since  your  last  report?  If  yes  give  full 
particulars  relating  thereto,  incluaing  length  otline,  locntion  thereof, 
at  what  point  or  place  connection  is  made  with  o  d  lioe;  terms  of  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  brief  statement  of  reasons  for  making  such  pur- 
chase or  lease,  and  whether  mtde  by  consent  of  stockholders? 
No,  except  campletion  of  lines  by  construction  of  Northern  Division  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  of  Southern  Division  to  Portage  City. 

13.  Do  you,  by  purchase  or  ownerstiip  of  capital  stock,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, control  any  otiVer  railroud  corporation  owning  or  having  under  ita 
control  a  parallel  or  competing  line  ? 
No. 

13.  Does  any  officer  of  your  company  act  as  the  officer  of  any  other  railroad 

corporation,  owning  or  having  the  control  of  a  parallel  or  competing 
line? 
No. 

14.  What  running  arrangements  have  you  with  other  railmad  companies,  set- 

ting forth  the  contracts  for  the  same,  made  since  the  date  of  your  last 
report  ? 
No  change  since  last  report 

15.  Have  you  such  arrangements  with  other  railroad  companies  crossini^  or 

connecting  with  your  lines,  as  enaMe  passengers  to  make  clos**  con- 
nections with  trains  on  such  lines,  at  all  such  crossing  or  connecting 
points?  If  so,  when  were  such  arrangements  made?  If  not  at  aU 
such  points,  state  at  what  points  such  connections  are  not  made,  and 
the  reasons  therefor  ?  • 

We  make  connections  with  other  roads  at  their  crossings  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 
li.  Have  anv  swamp  or  other  State  lands  been  granted  your  Company  since 
the  date  of  your  last  report?    If  so,  h  'W  many  acres? 
None.    Tbe  land  reports  herewith  we  make  for  the   Wirconsin  Central 
Railr  ad  Company,  althouj^h  not  properly  witliin  our  province. 

17.  Have  any  United  States  lands  been  g'ante  i  to  that  Company,  directly  or 

indirectly,  since  the  date  of  jrour  last  report?    Wliat  number  acres  re- 
ceived by  that  Company,  directly  or  indirectly,  since  date  of  last  re- 
port? 
Yes,  47,004.92  acres. 

18.  What  number  acres  sold  and  conveyed  since  date  of  your  last  report? 

'19,718.13. 

19.  Average  price,  per  acre,  realized? 

$1.98. 

20.  To  wiiat  corporations  have  you  sold  land  ?    How  much,  and  what  price, 

since  the  date  of  vour  last  report? 
Wisconsin  Valley  Railway,  80  acres— $60.80. 

21.  Number  of  acres  now  held  by  Company? 

422,554  79. 

22.  Average  price  asked  for  lands  now  held  by  Company? 

Estimated  average,  $2.00. 
83.  Value  of  donations  of  right  of  way  or  other  real  estate  received  since  the 
date  of  your  last  report? 

24.  Amount  of  city,  county  and  town  aid  granted  to  Company  in  exchange 

for  stock,  or  otherwise  ?    Specify  particulars  since  date  of  last  report? 

25.  Total  cash  amount  realized  from  such  aid  since  date  of  vour  last  report  ? 

26.  Amount  of  land  sold,  but  not  conveyed,  under  contracts  now  in  force? 

10,311.61  acres. 

27.  The  whole  amount  of  cash,  principal  and  interest,  received  for  lands  hith- 

erto sold  and  conveyed,  since  date  of  last  report? 
18,199.38. 

28.  Wnole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  outstanding 

contracts,  in  force  since  date  of  last  report? 
$15,128.67. 

29.  Whole  amount  of  cash  received,  principal  and  interest,  on  contracts  for* 

felted,  since  date  of  last  report? 
1200.  / 
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80.  Whole  amoQot  of  cash  received  for  stumpage,  trespasses,  etc.,  since  date 

of  Imhy  report? 
$87,538.80. 

81.  What  hare  been  your  total  receipts  f^om  lands  sold,  and  contracted  to  be 

sold,  since  the  date  of  last  report? 
954.4;^  74. 

83.  What  IS  the  aggreiirftte  sum  of  receipts  on  account  of  lands,  ft'om  all 

sources  whatever,  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
1167,677  43. 
88.  What  is  the  amount  now  due  the  Company  on  lands  sold,  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  ? 
182,579.97. 

84.  Are  there  any  terminal  points  or  places,  on  your  line,  in  or  out  of  this 

State,  to  and  from  which  the  larger  portion  of  the  freight  transport- 
ed on  your  lines  is  carried  ?    If  so,  name  them. 

A  larger  part  of  our  business  has  cnme  to  and  passes  through  Milwau- 
kee than  any  other  station. 
86.  Have  you  made  any  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight,  f^om  stations  on  your 
lines,  to  such  teiminal  points,  since  the  enactment  of  chapter  57  of 
the  laws  of  1876? 

Bates  practically  tl>e  same. 

86.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  in  such  rates,  from- any  stations,  since  the 

passHge  of  said  chapter? 
If  you  answer  either  of  the  questions  in  the  afiSrmativfe,  annex  to  jour 
repiv  schedule;*,  naming  the  stations,  ^Jth  distance  and  rates  in  force 
at  the  time,  and  since  ti»e  passuge  of  said  chapter,  on  1st,  2d,  3d  and 
4th  class  of  freight,  and  upon  flour,  grain,  live  stock,  agricultural 
iiuplements,  salt  and  coal. 

87.  *  Have  you  made  Fuch  advance  or  reduction  on  your  rates  of  freight  be- 

t^een  other  stations  on  your  line?  If  ves,  aunex  a  schedule  to  your 
reply,  showing  what  the  advance  or  reduction  has  been  on  the  arti- 
cles above  named. 

88.  What  is  >  our  present  tariff  per  mile  for  passengers,  both  through  and  lo- 

cal? 
Ttiree  to  four  cents. 

89.  What  proportion  of  the  passengers  carried  by  you,  in  this  state,  purchase 

round-trip  tickets?   And  what  proportion  purchase  500mile  tickets? 
41  per  cent     |V^  per  cent 

40.  Have  you  made  aiy  advance  in  the  rates  of  freight  for  lumber,  since  the 

passage  of  ch  pter  57  of  the  laws  of  1876?    If  so,  annex  to  your 
reply  a  schedule,  naming  the  stations  and  rates  in  force,  both  at  the 
time  and  since  the  passage  of  said  chapter. 
Ko. 

41.  Has  your  Company  any  rule  governing  your  conductors,  engineers  and 

trainnien  concerning  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors?    ^  $o^v>hat  U 
it,  arid  U  it  enforced  t 
Extract  from  rule  24:  *  **The  u«e  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage 
will  be  considered  Just  cause  of  dismissal  fiom  the  service  of  the 
company.** 

*The  **  dlstsBM  tariff,**  with  both  ratM  notad  thereon,  will  be  a  aafAclent  aoswer. 
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1.  Of  the  above  accidents,  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  bj  bro- 
ken rails. 

Total  No / 

a.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  inat- 
tention of  employees: 

Total  No 

S.  Of  the  above  accidcDts  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  col- 
lisions not  properly  coming  under  2: 

Total  No 

4.  Of  the  above  accidents  those  numbered  as  follows  were  caused  by  ex- 
plosions: 

ToUlNo 

•5.  Amount  paid  as  damages  caused  by  fire  from  locomotives. 


NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  FARM-ANIMALS  KILLED,  AND  AMOUNT 

OF  DAMAGES  PAID  THEREFOR. 


« 

Number 
Killed. 

Amount 
Paid. 

1.  Cattle • 

79 
15 
1 
32 
13 

2.  Horses • •  

• 

3.  Mules   

4.  bh' t»p • 

5.  HoflTfl t t*.**..*i.*ft.*f- 

6.     Total  

140 

♦1,677  19 

7.  Amount  claimed  yet  unsettled,  or  in  litigation. 


REMARKS. 


This  is  the  number  of  "animals  killed  during  the  year,  but  the  amount, 
11,077.70,  represents  what  was  paid  for  stock  killed  prior  to  as  well  as  during 
the  year. 


BS. 


State  of  Wisconsin,     ) 
County  of  MilwavJceey      \ 

E.  B.  Phillips,  President,  and  Henry  Pratt,  Secretary,  of  the  Phil- 
lips  &  Colby  Construction  Company,  operating  the  Wisconsin  Central 
Railroad,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  they  have  caused 
the  furegoiug  statements  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  officers  and  agents 
of  this  company,  and  having  carefully  examined  tie  same,  declare 
them  to  be  a  true,  fall  and  correct  statement  of  the  condition  an<l  affairs >" 
said  company,  on  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1877,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief.  Signed. 

[SBAL.]  E.  B.  PHILLIPS, 

HENRY  PRATT. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1877. 

STEPHEN  KNOWLTON, 
[seal.]  Notary  Public,  Wi9. 
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REPORT 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

For  the  year  ending  80th  September,  1877. 


OPPICERS  AND  OFFICES  OP  THE  COMPANY  OPERATING. 


*  '   ■     .1.  '                ,i.T  '  ■■•      r- 

NAHKS. 

OFFICES. 

▲DDBB8B. 

SAL'BISS- 

• 

James  P.  Jov 

President • 

Detroit,  Mich.. 

1st  Vice  Presi'^ent 

Jdo.  N.  Dennison 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Treasurer  

Boston.  Mass  . . 

••••••••••••••••.••..     \. 

......  do  ...... 

General  Manaifer 

P.  0.  Wyatt !.!.'!!!.!!!! 

General  Superitendent. 
Chief  Enif ineer 

Tomah,  Wis... 

f*0 i. 

.  • • • .do  .•••.. . 

C.  H.  Warren. 

General  Ticket  Airent. . 

do 

do 

General  Freight  Airent. 

do 

Auditor 

Total  Salaries 

1.  General  offices  at  Tomah,  Wis. 


NAMES  OF  DIRECTORS. 


James  P.  Joy...^..., 
H.  H.  Hunnewell... 
Nathaniel  Thayer. . . 

Biduey  Bartlett 

John  X.  Btrrn^^am. .  • . 
Francis  Bartlett  . . . . . 
Natlianiel  Thayer,  Jr 

W.J.  Rotch 

H.  A.  Whitney 

Seth  Reeves 

Alex  Steward 


RB8IDE9CE. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Maes. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
Wausau. 


EZECUTIYB  COMMITTBB. 

None. 
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t.  Date  of  annual  election  of  directors.    Second  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 
8.  Name  and  address  of  person  to  whom  correspondence,  concerning  thii 
report,  sliould  be  directed, 
F.  O.  Wyalt,  Supt. 


CiPITAL  STOCK. 

1.  Capital  stoc]^  authorized  by  ch«irter $3,000,000  00 

2.  How  many  kioda  of  stock?    One  common. 
8.  Amount  of  common  stock. 

btock  subscribed  for  by  municipalities  paid  in  bonds. .  75,000  00 

Stock  subscrltied  by  individuals  and  other  corporations 

paid  in  cash 10,000  00 

Stock  subscribed  paid  for  Id  land 25,000  00 

As  a  t  art  of  the  consideration  for  cash  received  for 

bonds  at  80  cents 441«000  00 

4.  Amount  of  preferred  stock. 
None. 

0.  Total  capital  stock $551,000  00 

6.  Proportion  of  stock  for  Wisconsin.* 

All. 

7.  Rate  of  preference. 

None. 

8.  How  much  common  stock  has  been  issued  since  Sept  80ih,  1876  f 

None. 
0.  For  what  purpose?  and  what  was  received  therefor? 

10.  Uow  much  preferred  stock  has  been  issued  since  8ept.  80th,  1876  ? 

None. 

11.  For  what  purpose  ?  and  what  was  received  therefor  ?    \ 


FUNDED  AND  UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


1.  Describe  severally  all  outstanding  classes  of 
bonds,  includin/   amounts,  dates  ol    issue. 

interest,  where  and  when  payHble 

Dated  March  1, 1878.  priucipal  and  inter- 
est ttt  8  per  cent.,  pnyable  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  due  March  1, 1893. 
9.  Amount  of  debt  not  secured  by  mortgage  ?. . . . 

8.  Total  fUnded  and  unfunded  debt 

4.  Net  cash  realized  from  bonded  debt,  above 
described 

6.  Proportion  of  debt,  bonded  and  floating,  for 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


11,790,000  00 


None. 


$1,790,000  00 

1,480.000  00 
All. 


Wisconsin 
Lines. 


$1,790,000  00 


$1,790,000  00 


Unlets  wme  good  reannn  exists  to  the  eontrarj,  this  proportion  —  and  all  other  esttmatea 
of  theiame  character-^  shoald  1m  fur  the  inlle«  of  road  to  thi«  •tale  eoBupared  with  the 
whole.   If  Aade  on  a  dUIiBrent  baais,  please  BUt«  the  reaaont  therefor. 
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COST  OP  ROAD  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


ToUl. 

Wisconsin 
Lines. 

1.  What  amouQt  has  heea  expended  for  right  of 
way,  between  Sept  30,  1876,  and  Sept.  80, 
1877 

6. 888  60 

■ 

None. 
16.609  18 

All. 

2.  What  for  real   estate,  and  for  what  parpose 
Durchased  ? 

8.  What  has  been  expended  in  construction  be- 

tween  Sept  80.  1876  and  Sept  80, 1877 

4.  Wliat  for  imDrovement  ? 

Discount  <<n  sundry  construction  accounts. . 

5.  What  f«r  other  items  of  expense,  for  construc- 

ti'^n  8nd  eauiDment ..•• 

2,800  00 
9,719  84 

None. 

6.  What  amounts,  if  an^,  have  been  paid  for 

roads  or  portions  of  roads  not  built  by  com- 
paoy  during  tlie  time  mentioned 

7.  Total   expended  between  Sept  80,  1876,  and 

Sept  80. 1877 

• 

$85,067  02 

8.  Total  cost  of  entire  line,  as  per  last  report. . . . 

11,736,791  07 
265. 764  53 

0.  Total  cost  of  entire  line  to  date 

$2,037,612  62 
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ORIGINAL  COST  AND  PRESENT  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OP  TOTAL 

PROPERTY  IN  THIS  STATE. 


Dbsoription  of  Pbofertt. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 
21. 
2B. 

23. 

24. 
25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

80. 

81. 
82. 
83. 


What  amount  has  heen  expended  for  grading 
between  Sept  30,  1876,  and  Sept.  30,  18T7 

How  much  for  bridges — all  wooden 

How  much  for  tunnels 

Hf>w  mu<  h  for  iron  bridges.     [All  woodoo] . . . 

How  much  for  wooden  bridges 

How  much  for  ties  and  tving 

How  much  for  iron  rail,  No.~mile8,lJi(;  lbs.  wt 
per  yard,  50 

How  much  for  steel  rail,  No.  miles, lbs.  wt. 

per  yard,  rerolled 


How  much  for  cbHias,  spikes,  fiih-bar,  etc., .... 

How  much  for  laying  track 

How  much  for  passenger  and  freight  stations, 

fixtures  and  furniture,  as  per  schedule;  No. 

stations,  1 ;  section  2 

How  much  for  engine  and  car  shops.  No. 

How  much  for  machine  shops.  No. . . . 

How  much  for  machinery  aod  fixtures. ... 
How  much  for  engine  bouses.  No.—  . . . 
How  much  for  car  sheHs,  No.- 


How  much  for  turn  tables.  No. .... 

How  much  for  track  and  other  scales.  No. 
How  much  for  wood  sheds  and  water  stations, 

No.l 

How  much  for  fencing,  No.  miles,  5 
How  much  for  elevators,  No. 


How  much  for  locomotives  and  tenders.  No.  — . 

Av.  wt  t  «ns,  — 

How  much  for  snow  plows,  as  per  schedule, 

No.  — .  Av.  wt  tons, 

How  much  for  wrt-ckcrs,  No  Av.  wt  tons. 

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  1st  class.  No. — 

Av.  wt.  tons, 

How  much  for  passenger  cars,  2d  class,  No. — 

Av.  wt.  tons. 

How  much  for  baggage  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt 

tons, 

How  much  for  mail  cars,  No. .    Av.  wt 

tons, 

How  much  for  express  cars.  No. .    Av.  wt 


Total. 


11,685  78 
5,199  13 


631  68 
2,329  92 


329  87 
184  87 


594  78 


214  89 
1. 799  97 


tons, 


84. 
85. 


H  >w  much  fir  freight  cars,  closed.  No.  — 
Av.  wt  tons, 

How  much  for  platform  cars,  No. — .  Av.  wt  Vn& 

How  much  for  hMud  cars.  No. — .    Av.  wt  toos. . 

How  mnch  for  machinery  and  too  s  to  accom- 
pany trtins,  repair  track,  etc.,  used  by  track- 
men or  others ". 

Switches  and  frogs 

Eugineering 

Rig 't  of  wiy..: 

Old  construction  and  leiral  expenses 

How  much  for  all  other  property  not  enumerated 

Total  amount  expended  between  Sept  30, 

1876.  and  Sept  30, 1877 


254  83 

544  71 

6. 338  50 

2,928  75 

10. 066  79 


In  Wiscon- 


sin. 


All. 


•  * .  • 


S23,037  68 


t»s 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ROAD. 


LSITOTH  OP  BOAD. 


1.  Leogth  of  main  line  of  road  fromTomah  to  1  1-8 

miles  north  of  Wausau 

2.  Lengtli  of  double  ti  aclL  on  main  line 


*BRAHCHBS — Name  each. 


8.  Length  of  branch 
From to 


4  Length  of  branch 
Fr«)m to  — 


branch 

5.  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 

branch  

6.  Length  of  branch 

From to  — 


branch 


LoDgth  of  double  tracli  on 
Length  of  double  track  on 
Length  of  double  track  on 


7.  Total  length  of  main  line  and  branches. 


MIUU. 


Entire 
Length. 


^f. 


Leneth 
in  Wis- 
consin. 


All. 


8»A 


•si 


60 


60 


8.  Aggregate  leneth  of  tracks  operated  by  this  company,  computed  as  single 

track,  as  above,  89^  miles. 

9.  Airgregate  length  ol  sidings  and  other  track  not  above  enumerated,  aboat 

113^  miles. 

10.  Number  ot  Junction  stations,  four.  ^ 

11.  What  is  the  gauge  of  your  lines?    4  feet  S}i  inches. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 


CHABACTBB  OF  SERVICE. 


1.  Division  and  assistant  superintendents 

Clerks  in  all  offices 

Master  and  assietant  mechanics 

Conductof  s 

Engineers , 

Brakemeu 

Flagmen,  switch-tenders,  gate-k*pers  and  watchmen 

Station  agents 

Section  men ^ 

Lat)orers. 

Other  employees 


Number 

Average 

of  persons 

salary  per 

Employed. 

annum. 

1 
2 

11,080 

1 

1,440 

4 

8,860 

6 

4,500 

8 

6.480 

2 

1,080 

15 

8.500 

60 

18,000 

10 

4,000 

10 

8,000 

a 


*Thls  Includes  leased  lines  — designate  tnem  as  soeli— the  earnings,  expense*,  etc*  of 
i^lch  are  given  In  tiiit  report. 
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Doings  of  the  Year  in  Transportation  —  continued. 


HILSAOB  Ain>  TOMNAGB. 


d.  Namber  of  miles  run  by  passeo ger  trains 

3.  Number  of  miles  run  by  freight  and  mixed  trains 

4.  Number  of  miles    run  by   construclion  and 

other  trains 


0.  Total  mileage. 


6.  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 

7.  Total  number  tons  freight  CHrried  one  mile. . . . 

8.  Total  number  passengers  carried  one  mile 

9.  Average  distance  traveled  by  each  passenger  . . 


10.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  express 

passenger  trains 

11.  Schedule  rates  of  same,  including  stops. ...... 

12.  The   highest  rate  of  speed  allowed  for  mail 

and  accommodation  trains 

18.  Schedule  of  same,  including  stops 

14.  The  highest  rate  oi  speed  allowed  for  freight 

trains 

16.  Schedule  rate  of  same,  including  stops, 

16.  Amount  of  freight  carried  per  car,  20,000  MIn., 

24,000  Max 


17. 


TOTAL  FBXIGHT  IN  T0K8. 


Grain ' 

Flour 

Provisions 

Salt,  cement,  water-lime  and  stucco 

Manufactures,  including  agricultural   imple 

men ts,  furniture  and  wagons 

Live  stock 

Lumber  and  forest  products 

Iron,  lead  and  mineral  products 

Stone,  brick,  lime,  sand,  etc 

Coal 


• . . .  • 


Merchandise  and  other  articles. 
Total  tons 


MILB8. 


Whole  line. 


56, 840 
64,100 

14.940 


185. 880 


In  Wis- 
consin. 


All. 


41 


ii 


85,825 
5,205,385.875 

918.988 
lAV  miles. 


All. 

ct 


If 


Miles  per  hour. 


25 
18 

25 

18 

15 
8K 


< 


Whole  line 


1,591.59 

1,331.55 

878. 88 

268.42 

174.86 
105.4 
63,548.55 
80. 

418.66 
89. 
6,802.88 


74.644.28 


In  Wis- 
consin. 
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EARNINGS  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  80,  1877. 


MONTHLY  EARNINGS  FROH  ALL  BOURCE8. 


Passengers. 

Freight. 

Mails.  Expr's, 
and  all  oth- 
er sources. 

Totals. 

Months. 

Whole 
lioe. 

Wj§ 

> 

» 

•  •  • . 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

• 
•  •  •  • 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

* 

Whole 
line. 

Wis 

1876 

October 

Noveniber. . . . 
December .... 

1877 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

14,668  48 
8,890  39 
8,404  27 

2.266  70 
2. 648  96 
8. 624  90 
4. 669  92 
3.387  96 
8. 244  62 
8,612  97 
4,249  22 
4,707  01 

112,648  96 
7,878  86 
4,897  83 

6.032  49 
8. 740  88 
11.6«6  26 
12. 762  76 
14,216  72 
11.898  88 
16,298  85 
11.306  26 
11,641  86 

1484  42 
679  76 
606  43 

666  97 

1,070  12 

1,113  08 

74  77 

74  93 

130  71 

86  00 

91  02 

65  62 

$17,696  86 

12. 443  49 

8,808  63 

8,966  16 
12  459  95 
16,424  23 
17, 407  45 
18,679  61 
16,274  21 
18. 897  82 
16. 646  49 
16,303  99 

Juue 

Ju  V 

August 

September. . . . 

Totkls 

$44,064  89 

1128,799.63 

$6,043  82 

$177,907.79 

.  •  •  • 

1.  Earnings  per  mile  of  road $1,976  75 

2.  Earnings  fier  mile  of  road  on  freight 1, 431  10 

8.  Earnings  per  mile  on  passenge  s 645  65 

4.  Earnings  per  train-mile  run,  on  freigot 2.004 

5.  Earnings  per  train-mi  e  run,  on  passengers $87  Id 

6.  O.  the  earnings  of  ttie  entire  line,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the 

passenger  to  the  Freight?    As }  to  2^ 

7.  Average  gross  earnings  per  mile  [90  miles]  of  road,  exclu- 

sive ofsidings  $1.976  75 

8.  Average  net  earnings  per  mile  [90  miles]  of  road,  exclusive 

ofsidings 775  15 

9.  Average  net  earnings  per  train-mile.    Total  mileage ^^  ^ 
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EXPENSES  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1877. 

FAYME1TT8  FOB  CURRENT  AND  OFBRATINO   EXFEN8S8. 


BelonfT'Dg 

to  Whole 

Line. 


1.  Maintenance  of  way  — 

Iron  rails... 

Repairs  of  track,  including  new  and  re-rolled  iron 
rail  in  place  of  old  iron  rail 

Repairs  of  bridi^es 

Repairs  of  fences 

New  steel  rad,  valued  only  as  iron  rail* 

Other  expenses  on  may 

S.  Mnintenance  of  buildings 

8.  Maintenance  of  rolling-stock  — 

Locomotives 

Passenger,  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars 

Freight  cars 

Shop  tools  a'  d  machinery v ^. . . 

4.  Conducting  transportation  and  sreneral  expenses — 

Management  and  general  office 

Foreign  a^ncy  and  advertising 

Agents  and  station  service 

Conductors,  baggage  a*  d  brakemen 

Engineers,  Hremen  and  wipers 

Train  and  station  supplies 

Fuel  consumed 

Oil  and  waste 

Personal  expenses 

Water  service 

Damage  to  persons 

Damage  to  property 

Stockkilled 

Loss  and  damage  to  freight  and  baggage 

Legal  expenses . 

Other  general  operating  expenses  as  per  items  be- 
low  

5.  Current  expenses — 

Fortaxes 

For  insurance 

Lease  o*-  privilege  of  other  roads  whose  earnings 
are  included  m  this  report,  giving  name  and 
amounts  paid 


11,861  48 

88.255  88 
1, 175  09 


1 ,856  J87 
584  13 

2. 080  62 

2,726  41 

8. 187  55 

554  81 

6,040  24 


Belonging 

to  Wis. 

conbin. 


9. 288  29 
6,818  45 

10,757  90 
869  26 

12,298  50 
2,461  50 


2, 698  51 


116  42 
1,026  50 


8. 186  91 


6.  Total  current  operating  expenses,  being  60.07  per 

cent,  of  earnings 

7.  Averai^e  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  ex 

elusive  of  siiimgs 

8.  Average  hperaiing  expenses  per  train- mile 

9.  Excess  of  earnings  over  operating  and  current  ex. 

10.  Cost  of  mai'  taining  track  and  bridges  per  mile  run 

11.  Cost  of  repairs  of  engines  per  m  le  run 

12.  Cost  of  engineers  and  firemen  per  mile  run 

18.  Cost  of  oil  and  waste  per  mile  run 

14.  Cost  of  fuel  per  mile  run 


108,144  81 

1,201  60 

80  07 

69,768  48 

0.25A 

002A 
0.08 

O.OIA 

0.09,^, 


*I]i  sabstltatlnK  stetl  rail  for  Iron  mil,  tbo  oo«t  of  Iron  raU  only  shoold  be  charged  to  op- 
erating account,  and  the  exeeae  carried  to  extraordinary  expenses.    (Bee  next  page.) 
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Expenses,  etc.  —  continued. 


FATHEKTS  EET  ADDITION  TO  OFEBATIHO  EXFBN8E8. 


15.  New  Steel  rail,  excess  of  cost  over  iron  rail, 

old  track 

16.  New  rail  on  new  track 

17.  New  equipment 

18.  New  bridges  and  culverts  (not  including 

replacements) 

19.  Real  estate  bought  during  the  year 

20.  New  tools  and  machinery 

21.  New  buildincrs 

22.  Total   paid    for   new    investment   on   the 

length  of  the  company's  line  since  date 
of  last  report 


23.  Amounts  paid  in  cash,  stock,  bonds,  or 
otherwise,  for  extensions,  new  lines  and 
branches,  during  the  past  year  —  specify 
particularly 


Total  new  investment 


24.  For  interest  on  bonds.    None 

25.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent.  —  on  preferred 

stock.    N<  ne 

26.  Dividends — rate  —  per  cent,    on  common 

St  ck.    None 


27.  Total  payments  in  addition  to  operating 
expenses.' 


28.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  expended 
for  buiidini;  roads  out  of  the  state,  from 
proceeds  arisine  from  business  done  on 
your  roads  in  this  state?   None 


Belonging  to 
whole  line. 


a 
;) 
o 
o 

s 

o 
o 

g 


a 
o 


Belonging  to 
Wisconsin. 


29.  How  was  amount  of  dividends  paid  the  past  year —  cash,  stock  or  other- 
wise?   Specify  amounts  and  manner  or  payment    None. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Page. 

Accidents,  report  of,  see  table  No.  16 #. .  805 

Accidents,  remarks  of  commissioner  concerning 1^,  16 

Accidents,  increase  of  and  who  injured 17 

Accidents,  exemption  of  on  passenger  trains 17 

Aggregate  capital  stock  of  all  companies  in  the  state 5 

Annual  report  of  commissioner,  recommendation  concerning 16 

Appendix 20,  20 

Average  earnings  per  mile  of  road 10 

Average  .amount  of  stock  per  mile    5 

Average  rate  of  passengers  per  mile,  in  and  out  of  state 7,  8 

• 

B. 

Bridges,  remarks  concerning  and  inspection  of 18, 14,15 

Bridges,  circular  to  companies 14 

Bridges,  correspondence  concerning li 

Bridges,  replies  of  companies 20,  23 

Bridges  on  West  Wis.  R*y,  order  of  court,  etc 24—29 

C. 

Capital  stock  reported 9 

Cars,  railroad  companies  to  furnish 83 

Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  report  of 41,  60 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  report  of 61 ,  83 

Chippewa  Falls  and  Western  Railway,  report  of 84,  98 

Circular  relative  to  bridges. 14 

Classified  reports  of  companies 41 ,  279 

Complaints 10 

Connections  at  junctions 19 

Condition  of  roads 18,  19 

Corporations  reporting 9 

Cost  of  roads  and  equipment 9 

20— R  R.  [Doc.  15.] 
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D. 

DebU,  fanded  and  nafnnded 9 

DifBcnltiM  in  making  correct  estimates  and  reports 12 

Discrimination  prohibited 33 

Discrepancy  in  reports  in  regard  to  mileage 11 

Duties  of  railroad  commissioner 30 

Daties  of  railroad  companies  in  regard  to  reports 31 


0 


E. 


Eamiogs  from  passengers 10,  11 

Earnings  from  mails,  express,  etc 10 

Earnings  from  passengers,  per  mile 11 

Eamiogs  from  freight,  per  mile...... 10 

Earnings  on  all  lines  in  the  state 10 

Exemption  of  license  fees 35 

Expenses  of  railroad  commission 18 

Expenses  compared  with  eamiogs  (see  table  No.  15) .*.  305 

F. 

Freight  eamiogs 10 

Freight,  total  tonnage 12 

Freight,  tons  carried  one  mile 12 

Fond  da  Lac,  Amboy  &  Peoria  Railway  Co 8,  9 

Funded  and  unfunded  debt 9 

G. 

Galena  &  Southern  Wlsconsiu  Railroad,  report  of 99 ,  113 

General  railroad  law 30-36 

Gross  earnings,  passengers  and  freight 10 

General  instructions  to  companies 38 

L 

Increase  of  road  during  the  year 8 

Injured  passengers 15 

Injured  employees • , 15 

Injured,  others 15 

Improved  condition  of  roads 19 

Inspection  of  roads 12 

Interest  and  rentals 10 
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J. 

PAge. 
Junction  connections 19 

K. 
Killed,  passengers,  employees  and  others 15 

L. 

Laws  concerning  reports 89 

Laws  relating  to  railroads 30,  86 

Letters  from  companies  relating  to  bridges 20, 28 

Letter  of  W.  H.  Ferry  to  commissioner 24 

M. 

Madison  &  Portage  Railroad,  report  of 160-174 

Mileage  of  roads,  see  Table  No.  1 280-283 

Mileage  of  trains 11 

Milwaukee,  Lake  tihore  &  Western  Railroad,  report  of 129-144 

Mineral  Point  Railroad,  report  of 145-159 

N. 

Narrow  gauge  railroad 8 

0. 

Official  correspondence 14,  21, 22,  28 

Operating  ezpenres 12 

Order  of  court,  bridges  on  West  Wisconsin  Railway 25 

P. 

Passengers  carried  on  whole  line  and  in  Wisconsin 11 

Passengers  carried  one  mile  on  whole  line  and  in  Wisconsin 11 

Passenger  earnings,  whole  line  and  per  mile 11 

Passengers  killed « 15 
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same  as  last  year — S7;  but  Ste\ens  PoiDt  is  added  to  the  list, 
"while  Oconomowoc  now  reports  to  the  county  superintendent. 

In  various  ways,  especially  in  the  decrease  of  expenditures  for 
their  support,  the  returns  show  that  the  schools  hare  been  affected  by 
the  general  business  depression  of  the  country.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  year  has  been  one  of  adyancement. 

I.      SCHOOL  DISTBICTS. 

The  number  of  regular  districts  is  4,566,  an  increase  of  70  during 
the  last  year;  the  number  of  joint  districts  (by  the  usual  estimate) 
is  998,  a  decrease  of  11.  The  whole  number  of  districts  therefore 
is  5,564,  a  net  increase  of  59.  This  statement  does  not  include  the 
independent  cities,  each  of  T?hich,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
forms  one  district  for  school  purposes,  under  one  board. 

II.  CBILDBBN    OYEB    FOUR   A^p     UKDEB    TWSNTT    TEABS   OF   AGE. 

The  number  returned  is  478,3^8,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
8,577.  The  returns  are  probably  defective,  as  the  increase  must 
be  greater  than  the  number  given. 

III.  NUMBEB    OF     CBILDBEK   OF    SCHOOL  AGE  IN    THOSE    DISTBICTS 

'WHICH    MAIl^TAINEI)    SCHOOL  FIVE  OB    KOBE    UOKTHS. 

The  whole  number  returned  is  474,959,  being  6,820  more  than 
the  number  returned  at  the  date  of  the  report  for  1876.  A  larger 
proportionate  number  of  districts  than  usual  appear  to  have  main- 
tained five  months  school  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  the  general 
depression  in  business  matters. 

IV.      KUMBEB  OF   PERSONS  ATTENDING  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  who 
attended  the  public  schools  some  part  of  the  year  was  289,125; 
under  four  years  of  age,  523,  none  of  this  class  being  reported  for 
the  independent  cities;  over  20, 1,622,  of  whom  56  only  are  reported 
for  the  cities.     Total  number  attending,  291,270. 


Tabulating  all   classes  of  pupils  attending  public  or  private 
sobools,  the  returns  and  estimates  for  1876  and  1877  are  as  follows: 


Dbscriftion. 


The  number  reported  as  atteoding  public  schools 

The  number  reported  as  attendiDg  private  schools  only. . 

The  number  reported  as  attending  colleges  aod  acade- 
mies  , 

The  number  (by  estimate)  instructed  ia  benevolent  insti- 
tutions   

Totals 


1877. 

291,270 
23,624 

1,699 

1,175 

817, 768 


The  returns  or  estimates  for  the  cities  of  the  number  of  children 
who  have  attended  private  schools  only,  are  r:iore  complete  than 
usual,  and  probably  approximate  nearer  to  accuracy;  but  the  letums 
fall  short  of  the  real  aggregate,  it  is  presumed,  by  not  less  than 
two  or  three  thousand,  several  cities  not  reporting  the  items. 

Y.   TEACHBBS  AND  TEACHEBS'  WAGES. 

• 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools,  is 
6,571,  or  149  more  than  last  year.  The  whole  number  employed 
was  9,858,  or  1,228  more  than  last  year.  More  than  one-third  of 
tbe  schools  changed  teachers,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  in- 
dicates a  good  deal  of  competition,  and  accounts  in  part  for  re- 
duction of  wages.  A  larger  proportion  of  female  teachers  have 
been  employed  than  usual. 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers,  not  including  the  independ- 
ent cities,  was  $40.48  per  month — a  decrease  of  $1.57.  For  female 
teachers,  the  average  was  $26.35 — a  decrease  of  81  cents. 

In  the  independent  cities,  the  average  for  male  teachers  was 
$1,082  per  annum — an  increase  of  $31 ;  for  female  teachers,  $359.30 
— a  decrease  of  $13.47.  Reckoning  the  school  year  in  those  cities 
at  ten  months,  the  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers  was 
$108.20 — an  increase  of  $3.10;  of  female  teachers,  $35.93 — a  de- 
crease of  $1.24. 

YI.      TEACHBBS'  CEBTIFIOATES. 

The  whole  number  issued,  not  including  state  certificates,  was 
9,376,  or  742  more  than  last  year.     Of  these  8,201  were  third  grade 


certificates,  being  549  more  of  this  grade  than  last  year.  This  in- 
dicates the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of  teachers  of  in- 
ferior qualifications.  The  following  table  gives  a  synopsis  of  certifi- 
cates issued  to  teachers  of  both  sexes,  except  for  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  returns  for  which  do  not  classify  as  to  sex: 


Teachebs. 


To  male  teachers  . . 
Te  female  teachers 
In  Milwaukee 


Totals 


Ist 
Grade. 

2d 
Grade. 

8d 
Grade. 

156 

85 

347 
440 

2,572 
5,689 

241 

787 

8,261 

Total. 


8,075 

6,214 

87 

9,876 


YII.      GRADED   SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  with  two  departments  is  194  —  an  in- 
crease of  11.  Of  these  33  are  in  the  independent  cities  and  IGl 
in  the  other  cities,  in  villages*,  and  in  large  country  districts.  The 
number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments  is  211  —  an  in- 
crease of  9.  Of  these  87  are  in  the  independent  cities  and  124 
elsewhere. 

VIII.      FRBB   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Twenty  such  schoolB  were  reported  in  1876,  as  established  under 
the  original  law  of  1875.  Two  more  have  been  established  and  re- 
ported, and  35  reported  under  the  amendment  to  the  law  passed  last 
winter,  making  57  in  all ;  which  number  received  aid,  absorbing  the 
entire  appropriation  of  125,000. 


IX.      SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

The  number  reported  is  5,320 — an  increase  of  21.  Deducting 
161,  the  number  reported  for  the  independent  cities,  the  remaining 
number  is  566  less  than  the  number  of  school  districts  —  5,564. 
The  discrepancy  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  some  degree  by  the  fact 
that  some  districts  own  no  school  house;  but  principally  on  the  sup- 
position of  imperfect  returns.  The  school  houses  will  accommo- 
date 345,944  pupils.  The  total  attendance  was  291,270,  showing 
that  the  school  houses  are  by  no  means  generally  crowded. 


X.      SUMMARY   OF   GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


Id  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables  the  increase  or  decrease 
from  1876  to  1877  is  given,  decrease  being  indicated  bj  an  aster- 
isk (*): 


Description. 


Number  of  scbonl  districts,  not  includ 

log  independent  cities 

Number  which  reported  . . ! 

Number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20 


years  of  age  in  the  state 

Number  of  cliildrcn  over  4  and  under  20 
years  of  nge  in  districts  maintaining 
bchool  five  or  mure  months 

Number  of  children  over  4  and  under  20 
years  of  age  who  have  attended  school 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  who 
have  attended  the  public  schools  dur- 
ing the  year 

Average  number  of  days  a  school  was 
maintained  in  the  counties  during  the 
year 

Average  number  of  days  a  school  was 
maintained  in  the  independent  cities 
during  the  year 

Number  of  days  attendance  of  pupils 
over  4  and  under  20  years  of  age  dur- 
ing the  year 

Total  number  of  days  attendance  of 
difierent  pupils  during  the  year 

Number  of  days  schools  have  been  tans^ht 
by  qualified  teachers  during  the  year . 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended 
private  schools. only  during  the  year. 

Number  of  schools  with  two  depart- 
ments only 

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more 
departments 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teacb 
the  schools 

Number  of  difierent  persons  employed 
as  teachers  during  the  year 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  the  counties 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teach 
ers  in  the  counties 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  the  cities 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teach 
in  the  cities 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  county 
superintendents  dnrinp:  the  year 

Number  of  public  school  houses  in  tbei 
state 

Number  of  pupils  the  school  houses  will 
accommodate 


6,505 
5,461 

474,811 


468,189 
280,158 

282,186 

152i 

108 

28, 112, 206 

28,182,011 

846,801 

24,028 

188 

202 

6,422 

8,680 

(42.05 

127.16 

$105.10 

187.20 

4,430 

5,299 

887,089 


5,564 
5,588 

478.888 


474,959 
289,125 

291,270 

149 

198 

20, 854, 412 

20,481,657 

884,680 

28,624 

194 

211 

6,571 

9,868 

$40.48 

926.85 

$108.20 

$85.98 

4,554 

5,820 

845,944 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


60 

72 

8,677 


6,820 
8,972 

9,084 

♦81 


♦2,757,884 
«2, 751, 854 
♦12,171 
•404 
11 
9 
149 
1,228 
•$2.47 
♦$0.81 
$8.10 
$1.37 
124 
21 
8,905 
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Summary  of  General  Statistics  —  continued. 


Debcriftion. 


Number  of  districts  which   purchase 

text-books 

Number  which  loan  tbem  to  tbe  pupils. 
Number  which  sell  them  to  the  pupils  . 
Number  of  sites  containing  less  than 

one  acre 

Number  of  sites  well  enclosed 

Number  of  school  bouses  built  of  brick 

or  stone 

Number  of  school  houses  with  outhouses 

in  good  condition 

Highest  valuation  of  school  house  and 

site  in  the  independent  cities 

Highest  yaluat  ion  of  school  house  and 

site  out  of  the  independent  cities  . . . 


267 
187 

72 

8,785 
1,701 

760 

8,543 

950,000 

$45,000 


8.762 
1,787 

790 

8,670 

$54,500 

940.000 


I 


Increase 

or 
decrease. 


186 

107 

98 

27 
86 

40 

127 

94,500 

*95,000 


XI.  —  BEGSIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES. 


The  total  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  last  school  year 
are  reported  as  follows: 


Receipts. 

Amount  on  hand  August  31, 1876. .  -. 

Received  from  taxes  levied  for  building  and  repr*g 

teachers*  wages 

apparatus  and  library 

at  annual  meeting 

by  county  supervisors 

income  of  state  school  fiind . 

all  other  sources. 


Total  amount  received. 


Expbnditubes. 


Paid  out — building  and  repairs .< 

apparatus  and  library , 

services  of  male  teachers 

services  of  female  teachers 

old  indebtedness , 

furniture,  registers,  records,  etc. 
all  other  purposes i 


Honey  on  hand  August  31, 1877. 


9258, 015  97 

16, 187  74 

586,250  83 

885. 841  47 

84,004  70 

37,635  96 

431,701  78 


9461,921  71 
207,990  94 
989,789  40 
15,844  15 
422,701  45 
251,229  41 
192.068  88 
201,803  42 

92,743,343  86 


2,249,638  45 
9493, 705  41 


The  above  table  does  not  include  the  items  of  wages  paid  to 


male  and  female  teachers  respeotively,  in  Milwaukee,  in  the  proper 
places,  as  they  are  not  specified  in  the  report  for  that  city. 

Aggregates  of  values  and  expenditures. 


Dbscbiftion. 


Valxtes. 

Total  valnatioQ  of  school  hoasea •  • .  •  • 

Total  vnluation  of  sites / 

Total  valaation  of  apparatus 

Totals 

EXPENDITUBES. 

AmouDt  expended  for  building  and  repairing , 

Amount  expended  for  apparatus  and  libraries 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wag^s , 

Amount  expended  for  oM  indebtedness 

Amount  expended  for  furniture,  registers,  and  rec 

ords , 

Amount  expended  for  all  other; purposes 

Totals , 


1876. 


$4, 125. 903 
607,423 
142. 292 


14.875,618 


9291.901 

17,481 

1,462,326 

91, 670 

42. 329 
248.104 


1877. 


94,343.888 
685.886 
154,628 


95,183,903 

=■==3 


9258,016 

16.188 

1,563.038 

84,005 

87.686 
290.755 


92.153,811 


92, 249, 638 


In  this  table,  the  aggregate  of  wa^es  paid  to  teachers  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  amounting  to  1140,947,  is  included  under  the  proper 
head,  rendering  the  item ''  amount  expended  for  all  other  purposes" 
by  so  much  less  than  on  the  preceding  table  of  expenditures. 

XII.      BDXTOA.TIONAL  FUNDS   AKD   INCOMES. 

The  amounts  of  the  educational  productive  funds  for  1876  and 
1877,  are  stated,  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  ot  state,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Funds. 


School  fund , 

University  fund 

Agricultural  college  fund, 
Normal  school  fund  .... 


92, 625. 798  06 
222.735  56 
238. 479  40 
963, 917  84 


1877. 


92,596,361  07 
223. 240  89 
240. 791  90 
985,081  84 


The  income  from  each  of  the  funds  for  two  years  past  is  given 
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below;  the  addition  to  the  University  fund  income  is  through  the 


state  tax: 


Income  of  Funds. 

1876. 

1877. 

School  fund  iDcome 

1192,789  74 
40,803  49 
18,618  91 
81,400  68 

$189,558  la 

TJDiversity  fund  income 

70,641  93 

Agricultural  college  fund  income .... 

formal  school  lund  income 

19,237  96. 
85,076  16. 

XII.  —  APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FUND   INCOHB. 

The  apportionment  was  made  as  usual,  in  June.  The  amount 
was  $193,021.21,  which  was  apportioned  upon  470,783  scholars,  at 
the  rate  of  41  cents  per  scholar,  the  same  as  in  1875  and  in  1876 » 
The  distribution  by  counties  is  given  in  Table  No.  1. 


XIV. —  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  number  of  districts  reported  as  purchasing  text-books  under 
chapter  315,  laws  of  1875,  is  453,  an  increase  of  186  during  the 
year.     Of  the  whole  number,  244  loan  the  books  to  the  pupils,  and 
170  sell  them.     The  plan  of  purchase  by  the  district  is  evidently 
growing  in  favor. 

XV. —  WEBSTEB's  DICTIONARY. 

At  the  close  of  the  account,  December  10,  1876,  203  dictiona- 
ries were  left  on  hand,  of  which  131  were  distributed  as  first  sup- 
plies, and  72  were  sold.     No  purchase  has  been  made  for  reasons- 
elsewhere  given. 

XVI. —  CONVENTION   OP   COUNTY  AND   CITY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  convention  was  held  as  usual,  just  after  Christmas.  The 
proceedings  are  published  among  the  documents  appended  to  this- 
report.     Twenty-five  superintendents,  in  all,  were  in  attendance. 

XVII. —  STATE  TEACHERS^   ASSOCIATION. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  at  Madison,  December  27-28^ 
1876,  and  the  annual  meeting  at  Green  Bay,  'July  17-19,*  1877» 
The  proceedings  of  both  sessions  are  published  with  this  report. 


XVIII. COLLEGES   AND   UNIVERSITIES. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  the  following  institutions,  in 
addition  to  the  State  University:  Beloit  Collega,  Carroll  College, 
Lawrence  University,  Milton  Collecje,  North  Western  University 
and  Ripon  College.  All  these  except  the  North  Western  Univer- 
sity reported  last  year;  Racine  College  reported  last  year  but  does 
not  this  year.  The  statistics  given  below  do  not  include  the  State 
University. 


Description. 


Number  of  colleges  reported,  not  including  State 

University - 

Number  of  members  of  faculties 

Number  graduated  at  last  commencement 

Total  number  who  have  graduated 

Number  of  students  in  senior  classes 

in  junior  classes 

in  Bophomore  classes 

in  fresHmen  classes 

not  in  regular  classes 

in  preparatory  departments 

Total  number  in  the  institutions 

Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institutions. . 

• 

Estimated  cash  value  of  lands 

Estimated  cash  value  of  building? 

AmouDt  of  endowment  funds,  except  real  estate 

Amount  of  income  from  tuition 

Amount  of  income  from  all  other  sources  but  tuit'n. 


1876. 


1777. 


6 

6 

62 

61 

52 

71 

604 

697 

49 

54 

62 

59 

84 

87 

130 

127 

8 

123 

049 

613 

1,282 

1,068 

2.625 

2,156if 

$61,400  00 

$65,700  00 

232,550  00 

242,050  00  $ 

808,292  00 

245, 612  00 

15.016  00 

l>j,364  43 

36,787  00 

36, 602  38 

XIX.      ACADEMIES   AND   SEMINARIES. 

Only  three  have  reported:  Elroy  Seminary,  Kemper  Hall,  and 
Rochester  Seminary.  The  aggregate  number  of  students  for  the 
year  was  181.     Reports  will  be  found  in  the  usual  place. 

XX.      teachers'   INSTITUTES. 

The  entire  number  of  institutes  held  was  69,  which  were  in  53 
different  counties  and  superintendent  districts.  The  wide  diffusion 
of  these  potent  instrumentalities  for  the  improvement  of  our  teach- 
ers and  the  large  attendance  upon  them,  reached  in  1876,  have 
been   maintained.     Statistics  will  be  found  in  Tables  12  and  13. 
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PURCHASE  OF  DICTIONARIES, 
t 
The  last  legislature  authorized  and  directed  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  ^^  to  purchase,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary,  at  a  cost,  delivered  at  his  office,  not  to  exceed 
six  dollars  per  copy."  Before  the  passage  of  the  act  directing  this 
purchase,  the  publishers  of  the  dictionary  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  reduce  the  price  to  $7.50  per  copy  (from  $8,  the  price  paid  by 
state  for  several  years),  and  after  they  had  been  apprized  of  the 
legislative  action  no  better  terms  could  be  obtained.  Thinking 
that  the  general  downward  tendency  of  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
manufactured  articles  might  bring  a  further  reduction  in  the  fall,  I 
resolved  to  make  a  special  and  final  effort  then  to  secure  the  dic- 
tionaries at  the  authorized  price  of  six  dollars.  On  the  17th  of 
October,  shortly  before  the  former  supply  was  exhausted,  I  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  publishers:  •  . 

Officb  of  Superintendent  op  Public  Instruction, 

Madison,  October  17,  1877. 

Messrs.  G.  &  0.  Msrriam,  Springfield,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen: — The  last  legislature,  as  you  already  know,  author- 
ized me  to  purchase  250  copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary, at  a  cost  ^'  not  to  exceed  six  dollars  per  copy,"  delivered  at  my 
V)ffice.  Will  you  please  inform  me  if  you  cannot  now  furnish  the 
state  the  required  number  at  that  price,  our  supply  being  nearly 
exhausted. 

This  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  asked  by  the  legislature, 
appears  to  me  not  unreasonable,  considering  the  general  reduction 
recently  in  the  price  of  school  books,  and  the  fact  that,  in  1861, 
you  furnished  the  state  300  copies  at  $4:.00  per  copy,  and  the  pre- 
vious year  supplied  it  at  even  less  rates.  Of  course,  I  am  aware 
the  dictionary  then  furnished  was  much  inferior  to  the  present  one, 
but  if  the  former  could  be  sold  for  $4.00  and  less,  I  cannot  see  why 
the  latter  need  cost  us  moi'e  tlian  $6.00  now.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  prices  seems  even  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  volumes. 

If  the  price  I  am  authorized  to  pay  is  sufficient — as  I  trust  it 
may  be — please  send  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  250  copies,  for 
which  I  will  forward  payment,  as  usual,  by  state  treasurer's  draft. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edward  Searing, 
jSupC.  Public  Instruction. 
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To  which  I  received  the  following  reply, 

Spaingfibld,  Mass.,  October  22,  1877. 

Hon.  Ed  ward  Searing: 

Dbar  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.  You  were 
kind  enough  to  apprise  us  of  the  action  of  the  legislature  last 
winter  soon  after  it  was  had.  The  state  has  so  uniformly  treated 
us  with  liberality  and  promptitude  in  itb  dealings  with  us,  that  we 
sincerely  regret  we  cannot  wholly  meet  its  views  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

When  we  first  supplied  the  state  at  $4  (and  we  believe  we  have 
never  furnished  it  lower)  the  ordinary  selling  price  of  the  work  . 
was  $6.  When,  afterwards,  the  price  was,  from  imperative  neces- 
sity, advanced  to  $12,  the* literary  and  mechanical  cost  was  so  in- 
creased that  our  percentage  of  profit  was  still  much  less  than  be- 
fore, and  a  proportionate  advance,  viz.  to  $8,  was  made^o  the  state. 

The  increased  cost  had  a  two-fold  origin:  (1)  We  entirely  re- 
constructed and  enlarged  the  work  at  an  expenditure  for  literary 
and  mechanical  labor,  of  between  $50,000  and  $75,000,  nearest  the 
latter.  The  work  now  contains  25  to  35  per  cent,  more  matter 
than  then;  one- third  of  it,  at  least,  is  new;  more  than  thirty  years 
of  diligent  literary  work  were  devoted  to  it;  and  it  is  now  several 
years  later,  and  contains  25  per  cent,  more  matter  than  Worcester 
or  any  similar  work.  (2)  The  mechanical  cost  also  went  up,  not 
only  in  proportion  to  the  size,  but  greatly  beyond.  Paper,  leather, 
printing  and  binding,  as  in  all  other  productions,  went  up  with  the 
war,  and  although  for  a  year  or  two  past  there  has  been  a  tendency 
downwards,  the  old  rates  are  by  no  means  reached,*but  are  still  25 
per  cent,  above  ante-war  rates.  The  many  illustrations  scattered 
through  the  work  and  grouped  at  the  end,  require  much  more  ex- 
pense in  printing  than  when  there  were  none.  The  British  skilled 
workman  lives  on  starvation  prices;  our  Massachusetts  correspond- 
ing laborer  wants  the  finest  Wisconsin  flour  and  beef  to  live  upon, 
and  is  able  to  pay  for  thetn. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  although  with  much  regret,  see  our  way  to 
make  the  great  reduction  you  name.  You  will  recall  that  last  win- 
ter, before  the  action  of  your  legislature,  we  wrote,  voluntarily  of- 
fering to  reduce  the  price  to  $7.50.  We  will  now  strain  to  the  ut- 
most, and  make  it  $7,  but  cannot  see  our  way  to  go  below  that. 
Our  uniform  policy  has  been,  to  keep  our  work  thoroughly  abreast 
of  the  times,  almost  regardless  of  expense,  rather  than  to  sacrifice 
merit  to  cheapness  merely.  Is  not  that  true  policy?  Is  it  not  true 
wisdom,  in  regard  to  such  a  work,  for  the  Wisconsin  Schools?  We 
can  but  trust  the  legislature  will  appreciate  the  reasonableness  of 
our  views,  and  favor  us  with  the  accustomed  order. 

Respectfully  yours, 

G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

Jin  view  of  the  facts  that  orders  for  dictionaries  are  constantly 
ooming  'from  school  districts,  that  the  plan  of  purchase  and  supply 
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by  the  state  has  hitherto  given  general  satisfaction,  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  further  reduction  in  price,  I 
respectfully  recommend  the  early  passage  of  an  act  authorizing 
and  directing  the  purchase  of  four  hundred  copies  of  the  dictionary 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $7  per  copy  delivered  at  this  office. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

An  examination  for  state  teachers'  certificates  was  held  at  the 
capitol  in  August  last,  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  The  board  of 
examiners  consisted  of  President  W.  I).  Parker,  of  the  River  Falls 
State  Normal  School;  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater 
State  Norma^  School;  and  Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
made  in  August,  1875,  which  I  thoroughly  approved,  I  have  sought 
to  give  greater  uniformity  to  these  examinations  by  inaugurating 
the  plan  of  a  three  years'  service  for  each  examiner.  I  therefore 
reappointed  Messrs.  Parker  and  Salisbury,  who  were  members  of 
the  board  for  the  preceding  year.  The  understanding  at  the  time 
of  the  appointment  was,  that  the  former  should  serve  one  year,  the 
latter  two,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  three.  I  believe  that  this  plan  of  an 
annual  change  of  only  one  member  of  the  board  will  render  the  ex- 
aminations still  more  satisfactory  and  useful,  and  that  it  is  approved 
by  educational  sentiment.  I  trust  it  will  meet  the  approval  of  my 
successors  in  office. 

The  result  of  the  examination  is  shown  in  the  following  official 
report  of  the  board:  * 

Hon.  Edward  Searing,  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sir: — The  board  of  examiners  for  state  certificates  would  re- 
spectfully report: 

That,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  they  have 
held  an  examination  for  limited  and  state  certificates,  beginning 
August  7,  1877,  and  continuing  through  Friday,  August  10,  1877, 
holding  three  sessions  each  day. 

Eighteen  candidates  were  present,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  session,  of  whom  we  recommend  the  issue  of  the  unlimited 
certificates  to — 

Sherman  M.  Leete,  West  Salem,  Wis. 

Hiram  W.  Slack,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Several  of  the  applicants  purpose  completing  the  examination 
next  year.  ^  • 

The  results  of  the  examination  are  highly  creditable  in  most  in- 
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stances,  and  your  committee  feel  that  the  high  standard  which  has 
been  set  and  which  has  become  a  precedent  will,  in  the  end,  attract 
an  increasing  number  of  applicants,  while  a  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ard already  established  would  have  the  eifect  of  deterring  the  best 
teachers  by  rendering  the  certificate  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  more  time  be 
taken  for  the  examination,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
holding  evening  sessions,  as  well  as  of  crowding  the*work  during 
the  day.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  ten  days  would  be 
none  too  much  for  an  evamination  that  will  fairly  test  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  applicants,  and  not  so  overtax  their  energies  as  to  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage,  by  working  body  and  mind  beyond  proper 
limits. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  whole  time  now  given  to  the  exami- 
nation be  given  to  those  studies  required  for  a  limited  certificate, 
and  that  a  second  session  of  two  days  be  given  to  the  additional 
subjects  required  for  the  unlimited  certificate. 

We  also  recommend  that  ehetnistry  be  omitted  from  the  required 
list  of  studies. 

We  submit,  herewith,  the  written  papers  of  the  applicants,  and 
an  abstract  showing  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  same. 

W.  D.  Parker, 
Albert  Salisbury, 
S.  H.  Carpenter, 

Committee. 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  10,  1877. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation,  permanent  certificates 
of  '^eminent  qualification"  were  issued  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  Sherman  M.  Leete  and  Hiram  W.  Slack.  Both  these  gen- 
tlemen were  present  at  the  examination  the  previous  year,  when 
they  completed  a  portion  of  the  required  work. 

The  recommendation  that  chemistry  be  omitted  from  the  list  of 
required  studies  receives  my  approval.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  list  does  not  still  embrace  too  much.  Certain  it  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  successful  candidates  is  each  year  very  small,  and  the  work, 
under  present  requirements,  exceedingly  severe  and  exhausting  for 
the  time  allotted.  The  average  annual  number  of  succ^sful  ap- 
plicants for  the  permanent  certificates  during  the  past  four  years 
has  been  only  about  four,  and  the  number  of  those  who  obtained  the 
five  years  certificate  averages,  for  that  time,  only  one  each  year, 
and  of  these  one-half  must  be  included  in  the  former  class,  inas- 
much as  two  who  first  obtained  the  lower  certificate,  the  following 
year  obtained  the  higher.  Perhaps  in  no  other  state  is  the  corres- 
ponding examination  so  severe  in  requirements,  aad  the  numeri- 
cal results  so  small.     I  have  a  growing  conviction  that  there  is  a 
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better  way  to  encourage  and  honor  the  intellectual  and  professional 
attainments  that  make  a  good  teacher,  than  by  fixing  a  single  an- 
nual examination  at  the  capital,  in  midsummer,  with  so  many  sub- 
jects crowded  into  the  three  or  four  days  of  allotted  time  that 
it  is  almost  physically  impossible  to  answer  properly  in  writing  all 
the  questioirs  propounded-  If  more  time  were  given,  the  results 
would  doubtless  be  some\\  hat  more  satisfactory,  but  a  full  week  is 
now  practically  consumed  by  the  examination  and  the  time  occupied 
in  traveling,  and  to  add  anything  more  to  the  present  cost  in  time 
or  money  would  not  be  advisable.  The  pecuniary  expense  incur- 
red by  each  applicant,  especially  when  attendance  at  two  examina- 
tions is  found  necessary,  as  it  usually  is,  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  small  attendance  of  candidates  from  a  distance. 

In  order  that  the  stimulus  of  the  examination  may  reach  all  por- 
tions of  the  state,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  a  simultaneous  ex- 
amination of  candidates  at  different  points,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  county  or  city  superintendents.  The  questions  should 
be  prepared  by  the  examining  board,  the  examination  conducted  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  rules,  and  the  resulting  papers  returned 
to  the  board  for  inspection  and  marking.  Evidence  respecting  the 
educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  candidates,  respecting  their 
success  in  teaching,  and  their  general  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter, should  be  required,  and  in  most  cases  could  be  satisfactorily 
obtained.  When  doubt  remains,  a  candidate  might  be  required 
to  appear  in  person  at  the  regular  annual  examination  at  the  cap- 
ital. By  thus  sending  the  examinations  out  to  the  applicants,  and 
not  requiring  from  all  the  expense  of  one,  and  probably  two  visits 
to  Madison,  the  number  of  candidates  would  be  increased  ten  fold, 
and  the  number  of  the  successful  aspirants  trebled  or  quadrupled. 
The  extra  cost  of  this  plan  would  be  trifling,  while  the  benefits  re- 
sulting would  not  be,  as  now,  so  small  as  hardly  to  justify  the 
present  expense. 

Whether,  then,  a  further  judicious  contraction  of  the  require- 
ments, and  such  a  multiplication  of  the  places  of  examination,  as 
has  been  suggested,  would  not  be  advisable,  I  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  successor  and  of  the  legislature.  Some  special 
authority  for  the  change  would  probably  be  needed  from  the  latter. 

I  have  to  add,  that  during  the  year  I  have  issued  permanent  cer- 
tificates to  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Lewis  and  Miss  ]^lsena  Wiswall,  success- 
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ful  candidates  at  the  examinations  held  in  June  and  August,  1876, 
but  ^hose  experience  in  teaching  did  not  at  the  time  equal  the 
amount  required  by  law  for  the  higher  certificate. 

THE  TEXT-BOOK  PKOBLEM  SOLVED. 

The  experience  and  reflection  of  another  year  have  only  added 
Btreitgth  to  the  conviction  that  in  our  existing  text-book  laws  is  to 
be  found  substantially  all  that  is  needed  for  the  prompt  removal  of 
whatever  grounds  of  just  complaint  yet  remain  respecting  the  cost, 
the  unnecessary  changes,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  of  text-books. 

Section  53  of  the  school  code  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  district 
board  to  select  and  adopt  a  list  of  books  to  be  used  in  each  branch 
of  study  pursued  in  the  school  under  their  care,  and  forbids  any 
change  of  books  within  a  period  of  three  years  after  adoption. 

Chapter  315,  of  the  general  laws  of  1875,  authorizes  districts, 
towns,  villages  and  cities,  to  purchase  text- books,  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  district,  town,  etc.,  so  purchasing,  and  to  be  loaned  to 
pupils  or  otherwise  furnished  to  them  under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  the  school  authorities  may  prescribe. 

The  unquestionable  advantages  of  the. plan  of  district  purchase,, 
recommended  and  fully  explained  in  my  three  former  reports,  and 
the  great  additional  advantages  of  free,  text-books,  which  I  have 
from  the  first  persistently  sought  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
school  officers  and  the  people,  are  now  becoming  widely  known 
throughout  the  state,  and  are  working  a  rapid  and  salutary  reforma- 
tion in  diminishing  the  cost  of  books,  in  promoting  school  efficiency, 
and  increasing  attendance.  Abundant  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  local  superintendents. 

After  a  careful  and  impartial  study  of  ihe  text-book  question, 
during  the  past  four  years,  I  have  the  fullest  conviction  that  the 
plan  of  free  text-books  combines  more  practical  and  substantial 
advantages,  from  both  the  economical  and  the  pedagogical  stand- 
point, than  any  other  solution  ever  yet  offered.  The  free  plan 
of  course  involves  the  plan  of  district  purchase  at  low  wholesale 
rates;  but  if  human  testimony  has  any  value  it  involves  a  large 
additional  saving  through  the  more  careful  use  of  the  books,  and 
their  continued  use  by  different  classes  until  worn  out.  It  involves 
also  the  total  absence  of  any  unauthorized  changes  of  books  by  teach- 
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ers.  It  involves  from  the  educational  side,  (1)  a  larger  attendance 
of  pupils,  none  being  kept  from  school  by  the  cost  of  the  books 
they  are  unable  to  purchase;  (2)  the  loss  of  no  time  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  term  from  want  of  books  promptly  furnished;  (3)  abso- 
lute and  constant  uniformity  of  books,  in  the^various  classes; 
therefore  (4)  the  best  classification,  the  minimum  number  of  classes, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  by  the  teacher; 
(5)  convenience  in  making  transfers;  (6)  the  educating  influence 
over  the  pupils  of  the  requirement  to  care  for  books. 

So  long  as  the  present  weak  system  of  petty  independent  dis- 
tricts is  to  continue,  I  can  recommend  no  change  in,  or  addition  to, 
existing  text-book  legislation,  likely  to  be  of  any  advantage,  save 
perhaps  the  lengthening  to  five  years  of  the  period  during  which 
no  change  in  text-books  is  allowed  after  a  list  has  been  adopted. 
Several  intelligent  county  superintendents  who  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  of  district  purchase,  advise  that  this 
plan  be  made  mandatory  by  law  instead  of  permissive,  that  every 
district  be  required  not  only  to  adopt  a  list  of  books,  but  to  pur- 
chase and  keep  on  hand  a  supply  sufficent  for  the  constant  needs 
of  the  school,  the  books  being  furnished  to  pupils  free  or  otherwise, 
as  the  electors  may  determine.  While  I  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  that  grieves  at  the  slow  progress  of  a  beneficent  reform,  and 
that  would  make  all  men  virtuous  or  wise  at  once  by  a  simple  leg- 
islative enactment,  nevertheless  I  prefer  to  rely  on  the  power  of 
persuasion,  reason  and  example.  These,  if  rightly  used,  can  ac- 
complish more  to  secure  good  teachers,  suitable  school  buildings, 
regular  and  full  attendance,  a  satisfactory  supply  of  books,  and 
other  like  results,  than  can  any  mere  ^'  compulsory  "  enactment  that 
may  be  framed. 

Considering  the  apathetic  conservatism  of  rural  neighborhoods, 
where  new  ideas  take  root  slowly,  and  the  reformer  must  be  espe- 
cially patient  and  long  suffering,  the  new  plan  of  purchasing  and 
furnishing  text-books  has  met  with  gratifying  favor  and  success. 
My  last  annual  report  showed  that,  while  the  law  of  1875  had  been 
known  to  the  people  but  little  more  than  one  year,  267  districts  had 
adopted  the  new  plan  of  purchasing,  and  that  of  these,  13?  loaned 
the  books  free  to  pupils.  The  latest  official  reports  from  the  local 
superintendents,  embodied  in  the  present  volume,  indicate  that 
during  the  past  school  year,  1876-7,  453  districts  purchased,  and 
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^4  had  inaugurated  the  free  plan.     It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
official  action,  authorizing  the  boards  in  the  additional  districts  to 
purchase,  must  have  been  taken  at  the  annual  meetings  in  the  fall 
of  1876,  long  before  the  text-book  measures  of  last  winter,  in  this 
and  other  states,  had  been  presented.     And  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  latest  official  reports   from  the  counties  do  not 
include,  in  the  figures  under  this  head,  the  additional  districts  that 
st  the  last  annual  meetings  (and  in  some  cases  special  meetings  held 
for  the  purpose)  authorized  their  boards  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
others,  in  purchasing  under  the  law  of  1875.     If  the  ratio  of  in* 
crease  in  the  number  of  districts  purchasing  books  has  been  uniform 
for  the  three  years,  the  number  of  districts  now  taking  advantage 
of  the  law,  and  to  be  reported  by  the  local  officers  next  fall,  must 
be  more  than  760.     There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  still  larger  ratio  of  increase.     The  agents  of  the  leading 
publishing  houses  report  much  more  extensive  dealings  directly 
with  district  officers,  and  recent  communications  from  several  coun- 
ty superintendents  indicate  a  more  general  awakening  of  rural  dis- 
tricts to  the  advantages  of  the  new  plan.     The  superintendent  of 
Waushara  county  wrote,  early  in  December,  1877: 

**  At  the  time  I  made  my  annual  and  special  report  fifty-three 
districts  purchased  text-books.  Now,  about  seventy-five  out  of  the 
ninety-two  in  the  county,  do  so,  and  it  is  doing  good  work." 

December  8th,  the  superintendent  of  Rock  county,  second  dis- 
trict, wrote: 

**  Several  districts  authorized  their  boards  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  to  purchase  text-books  and  loan  them  lor  rent  to  the  pu- 
pils." 

The  superintendent  of  Eau  Claire  county  wrote,  in  December, 
that  at  least  nine  districts  in  that  county  were  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  purchase,  for  the  first  time,  under  authority  granted  at  the 
recent  annual  meetings. 

The  superintendent  of  Rock  county,  first  district,  says  in  his  spe- 
■cial  report: 

"Since  the  annual  school -meetings,  many  districts  have  exam- 
ined the  plan  more  carefully  and  have  called  special  meetings  for 
the  express  purpose  of  adopting  the  same.  By  the  close  of  another 
year,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  patrons  and  school  officers  gen- 
erally will  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  utility  of,  and  the 
2— SUPT.  [Deo.  16] 
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benefits  derived  from,  our  wholesome  laws  relating  to  text- books,, 
and  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  same.'' 

The  superintendent  of  Trempealeau  county  has  the  following  in 
his  special  report: 

"  At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  August  31,  1877,  no  districts- 
had  adopted  the  free  text- book  system,  but  the  matter  having  been 
brought  specially  before  the  people,  through  the  persistent  efforts- 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  seconded,  to  some  extent,  by  a  circu- 
lar issued  from  this  office,  several  districts  have  taken  action  on  the 
subject,  and  probably,  during  the  year,  a  large  number  will  have- 
adopted  some  one  of  the  three  plans  provided  by  law  whereby^ 
districts  are  authorized  to  purchase  books  directly  from  the  pub- 
lishers." 

BEP0BT8  FROM  COUimSS. 

Under  date  of  November  27, 1877, 1  prepared  and  pent  to  county 
superintendents,  a  circular  containing  the  following  questions,  to- 
which  I  solicited  answers: 

(1^  Has  there  been,  during  the  past  year,  any  material  increase 
in  tne  number  of  districts  that  have  formally  adopted  a  series  of 
text  books,  under  section  53,  chapter  155  of  the  school  code? 

(2)  Does  the  plan  of  district  purchase,  under  chapter  315,  laws 
of  1875,  give  general  satisfaction  in  the  districts  in  your  county, 
where  it  has  been  tried? 

(3)  If  the  plan  of  free  books,  authorized  by  the  latter  law,  is  in 
operation  in  any  districts  under  your  jurisdiction,  is  it  working  suc- 
cessfully and  meeting  popular  approval? 

(4)  Is  there  any  demand,  on  tne  part  of  intelligent  people,  for 
any  further  text-book  legislation,  and,  in  particular,  for  a  law  to 
enforce  uniformity  of  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state? 

(5)  In  your  judgment,  is  any  further  text-book  legislation  needed 
in  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  of  the  people?  If  so,  what  would 
you  suggest? 

The  answers  to  the  first  question  indicate  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  districts  that  have  formally  adopted  a  list 
of  books. 

The  answers  to  the  other  questions,  as  being  of  special  in- 
terest and  value,  are  aggregated  below,  in  the  words  of  the  local 
officers: 

TESTIMONY   RESPECTIKG   DISTBICT  PUBCHA8E. 

(1)  Q.  Does  the  plan  of  district  purchase  give  satisfaction,  where 
tried? 
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• 

A.  Adams  Co,  —  "A  few  districts  have  adopted  the  plan  within 
a  few  months.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty." 

Buffalo  Co. — "  The  plan  of  district  purchase  where  adopted  does 
give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  as  people  are  getting  acquainted  with 
the  same  it  will  bo  adopted  in  more  districts.'' 

Clark  Co. — "Yes,  as  far  as  1  have  heard." 

Eau^  Claire  Co. — "The  plan  of  district  })urohase,  under  chapter 
315,  laws  of  1875,  gives  general  satisfaction  in  the  districts  in  wnich 
it  has  been  tried." 

Green  Co. — "A  large  number  of  districts  have  formally  adopted 
a  series  of  text-books.  Some  under  section  53  of  the  school  code^ 
but  a  large  number  under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875.  In  most  cases- 
the  boards  purchase  the  books  from  the  publishers  and  furnish  them 
to  the  pupils  at  cost.  The  people,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  what  is  being  accomplished  under  the  latter  law." 

Jefferion,  Co. — "  It  does." 

JLincoln  Co. — "  It  does." 

Manitowoc  Co. — "  But  few  districts  have  tidied  the  purchase  plan 
further  than  to  purchase  for  first  introduction.  Some  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  books  in  quantity  for  con- 
tinued use  in  the  schools.  In  the  main,  satisfactory  results  are 
reported." 

Marathon  Co. — "  The  plan  of  purchase  gives  general  satis- 
faction." 

Milwaukee  Co.^  second  district. — "  The  plan  of  district  purchase 
under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875,  gives  general  satisfaction  where 
it  has  been  tried." 

Monroe  Co. — "  It  does." 

Pierce  Co. — "  A  large  number  of  districts  have  purchased  books 
and  made  them  free,  or  sold  at  cost  to  pupils,  and  the  work  still 
goes  on.     The  results  are  in  all  cases  satisfactory." 

Polk  Co. — "  I  hear  complaint  in  but  one  district,  and  think  that 
is  owing  to  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  district  board." 

Richland  Co. — "  it  does.  They  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
to  the  old  method." 

Pock  Co.,  first  district. — "  The  plan  of  district  purchase,  in  most 
cases,  does  give  satisfaction  where  it  has  been  tried." 

Pock  Co.,  second  district. — "  The  plan  of  district  purchase  has 
proved  satisfactory,  both  with  the  district  and  teachers." 

Sauk  Co. — "  The  district-purchase  plan  has  given  fair,  but  not 
.complete,  satisfaction.  It  has  not  been  long  enough  on  trial  here 
to  be  judged  by  its  fruits."  In  his  special  report,  the  superintend- 
ent says:  "With  its  cheapening  of  prices,  disadvantages  appear, 
chief  among  which  is  inability  of  some  school  officers  to  properly 
transact  the  business  connected  with  ordering  and  keeping  track  of 
the  books  and  accounting  for  the  book  fund,  and  by  ordering  books 
in  such  small  quantities  that  trouble  and  freight  overbalance  re- 
duced prices."  Yet  in  the  answers  to  the  circular  he  remarks: 
"  The  advantages  which  district  purchase  and  free  supply  carry  in 
their  train,  as  cheapness,  uniformity,  regular  and  local  supply,  a 
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little  credit  to  the  district  once  in  a  while,  at  times  when  cash  could  . 
not  be  wrunfi^  out  if  individuals  bought  locally,  etc.,  make  we  wish 
them  obligatory  'n stead  of  optional." 

Vernon  Co, — "About  20  districts  have  purchased  text-books, 
under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875,  and  sell  them  to  scholars  at  cost. 
Nearly  one-half  of  previous  prices  is  saved  by  this  method,  and,  as 
far  as  adopted,  the  provisions  of  the  act  give  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  likely  that  many  more  districts  will  make  appropriations  for  a 
like  purpose." 

Washington  Co, — "  The  text-book  question  with  us  has  been, 
and  is,  a  vexatious  one,  as  I  believe  it  is  everywhere  where  they 
have  a  free-school  system.  My  own  opinion  is  that  its  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  adopting  the  plan  of  district  purchase.  *  *  A 
few  districts  in  this  county  have  already  adopted  the  free- text- book 
system  prescribed  by  our  school  code,  and  it  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. Many  more  districts  are  about  adopting  it,  and  have  sent 
committees  to  consult  with  us  regarding  the  selection  of  books." 

Waukesha  Co. — "  The  plan  of  district  purchase  has  been  adopted 
by  some  districts,  and  I  should  say,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  has  giv- 
en entire  satisfaction  where  it  has  been  tried." 

Waushara  Co. —  "  Yes,  decidedly."  In  his  special  report  the 
superintendent  says:  "  Nearly  all  districts  now  purchase  text- 
books and  loan  them  to  pupils." 

FBEB  BOOKS  IN  THE   COUNTIES. 

(2)  If  the  plan  of  free  books  is  in  operation  in  any  district  un- 
der your  jurisdiction,  is  it  working  successfully,  and  meeting  pop- 
ular approval  ? 

Ashland  Co. — "  We  have  one  district  that  has  adopted  the  free- 
book  system,  and  I  think  that  it  is  meeting  with  popular  approval 
in  the  district,  and  gives  general  satisfaction." 

Sarron  Co. — "  The  Town  of  Cedar  Lake  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  towns  which  supply  their  schools  with  books  on  the  free 
text-book  plan;  also  district  No.  2,  Lakeland.  The  town  of  Sum- 
ner supplies  its  schools  with  books,  but  tbey  are  not  quite  free; 
they  will  be,  though,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  as  soon  as  the  people 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the  question.  The  subject  is  be- 
ing favorably  considered  in  other  districts  and  towns.  I  hear  of 
no  opposition  to  the  plan  of  free  text-books  among  those  who  have 
given  the  question  any  thought;  and  I  think  its  general  adoption 
in  this  county  is  but  a  question  of  time." 

Eau  Claire  Co. — "  It  is  everywhere  working  successfully,  and 
meeting  popular  approval,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  I 
visited  one  school  of  about  twenty-five  pupils  in  which  the  books 
have  been  in  use  seven  weeks.  Every  book  was  neatly  covered 
with  cloth.  There  was  not  a  mark  in  any  of  them  except  the  num- 
ber of  the  book.  The  children  very  evidently  enjoyed  the  posses- 
sion of  their  new  books,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  they  will 
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be  well  taken  care  of.     The  pupils  were  well  classified,  all  supplied 
with  books  and  writing  materials;  no  time  was  lost." 

Lincoln  Co, — "  It  is." 

Marathon  Co. — "  The  plan  of  free  books  is  in  operation,  works 
successfully,  and  meets  the  approval  of  the  people." 

Milwaukee  Co^  second  district. — "  The  plan  is  in  operation  in 
three  districts,  and  produces  good  results. 

Pierce  Co. — "  The  plan  is  in  operation  in  about  twenty  districts, 
and  meets  popular  approval,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  childless  tax- 
payers, who  claim  it  is  unjust  to  them." 

JPolk  Co. — "  It  is  generally  approved." 

Richland  Co. — "  Feople  are  universally  satisfied,  and  several 
districts  have  adopted  the  plan  since  the  annual  meetings.  There 
are  probably  about  twenty  of  our  districts  that  furnish  books." 

Mock  Co.^  first  district. — "  The  plan  of  free  books  is  in  operation 
in  only  two  or  three  districts,  and  works  well,  but  some  take  ex- 
ceptio'^s  to  it." 

Hock  Co.y  second  district. — "  In  the  two  districts  which  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  free  books,  it  has  worked  admirably,  increasing 
the  interest  and  attendance  decidedly.  I  hear  no  complaints  from 
those  districts  against  its  workings,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hearty 
approval." 

In  his  special  report  the  superintendent  says:  "  For  tbe  inter- 
ests of  the  schools  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  the  best  plan.  It  gives 
the  teacher  a  much  better  opportunity  to  select  the  proper  grade  of 
books  and  studies,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  several  pupils, 
and  also  furnishes  a  full  supply  of  books  at  the  commencent  of  the 
term,  when  the  classes  are  being  organized." 

Sauk  Co. — '*  Free  text-books  are  used  in  eight  or  ten  districts, 
and,  while  meeting  some  opposition,  are  winning  advocates.  This 
plan  has  my  preference  as  book  matters  now  are."  As  already 
showi^)  the  superintendent  says  the  advantages  of  district  purchase 
and  free  supply  make  him  ^^  wish  them  obligatory  instead  of  op- 
tional." 

Taylor  Co. — The  superintendent  of  this  county  writes  that  two 
districts  have  tried  the  plan  of  district  purchase  and  free  books 
**with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,"  because  the  ^^  board  and  teachers 
do  not  exercise  their  powers  in  taking  care  of  the  books  and  have 
them  left  with  the  board  at  the  close  of  the  term  of  school." 

Vernon  Co. — "About  twenty  districts  have  purchased  text- 
books, under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875,  and  sell  them  to  scholars 
at  cost.  Nearly  one-half  of  previous  prices  is  saved  by  this  method 
and,  as  far  as  adopted,  the  provisions  of  the  act  give  entire  satis- 
faction. It  is  likely  that  many  more  districts  will  make  appropria- 
tions for  a  like  purpose." 

Walworth  Co. — "  It  is  not  in  operation  in  any  of  the  schools, 
but  next  season  I  shall  make  a  strong  e£fort  to  introduce  it  into  my 
eleven  graded  schools  on  the  score  of  saving  money,  etc.  In  the 
country,  I  don't  advise  any  change  at  present,  as  the  schools  are 
well  supplied,  and  the  books,  as  1  said  before,  are  quite  uniform." 
Washington  Co. — ^As  above  quoted,  the  superintendent  says: 
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^*  A  few  districts  in  this  county  have  already  adopted  the  free  text- 
book system  prescribed  by  our  school  code,  and  it  gives  universal 
satisfaction." 

Waukesha  Co. — "  The  plan  of  free  books  is  adopted  in  a  few 
districts,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any  dissatisfaction." 

Waushara  Co. — "  Very  successful,  yes;"  and  the  superintend- 
ent says  in  his  special  report:  '^  nearly  all  districts  now  purchase 
text-books  and  loan  them  to  the  pupils." 

IS   FUBTHBB  LEaiSLATION   NEEDED? 

(3)  Is  there  any  demand^  on  the  part  of  intelligent  people,  for 
any  further  text-book  legislation,  and  in  particular  for  a  law  to  en- 
force uniformity  of  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state?  la 
your  judgment,  is  any  further  text-book  legislation  needed  in  the 
interests  of  the  schools  or  of  the  people?  If  so,  what  would  you 
suggest? 

Adams  Co. — To  (4) — "  I  do  not  think  there  is." 

To  (5)—"  None." 

Ashland  Co. — "  I  do  not  know  of  any  demand  for  further  text- 
book legislation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  donH  think  any  is 
needed  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  or  people." 

Barron  Co. — "With  this  thought  in  mind  I  do  not  consider 
any  more  text-book  legislation  necessary.  Among  a  number  of 
reasons  which  might  be  given  in  support  of  this  view,  I  would  men- 
tion the  following:  1.  We  now  have  the  best  books  in  the  world 
from  which  to  select:  2.  The  law  per^nts  a  change  of  text-books 
once  in  three  years;  whereas  under  the  proposed  law  no  such  priv- 
ilege is  accorded  to  local  boards,  no  matter  how  greatly  a  change 
might  be  desired.  3.  It  is  highly  improbable,  all  things  cofasid- 
ered,  that  the  books  would  be  supplied  at  less  cost  than  at  present. 
And,  I  might  add,  we  have  no  assurance  that  school  officers  or  the 
people  would  be  any  more  prompt  in  securing  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  books  than  they  now  are." 

Buffalo  Co.  — "  There  is  no  demand  for  more  text-book  legis- 
lation, nor  any  agitation  whatever  for  a  law  enforcing  state  uni- 
formity of  text-books."  "  In  my  judgment  no  such  legislation  is 
needed ;  any  of  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  Of  local  papers, 
German  and  English,  that  I  read,  not  one,  except  the  La  Crosse 
Nord'Stern^  is  in  favor  of  such  legislation.  It  has,  however,  not 
yet  presented  any  real  arguments  in  favor  of  the  same." 

Clark  Co. — "  Not  as  far  as  I  know." 

Eau  Claire  Co. — "  I  have  never  heard  from  any  persons,  ex- 
cepting editors  and  office  seekers,  seemingly  desirous  to  remedy  all 
evils  actual  and  imaginary,  any  desire  expressed  for  further  text- 
book legislation.  Those  who  see  the  great  need  of  a  text-book  law 
claim  an  interest  in  it  only  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  advantage  whatever  to  be  gained 
by  further  legislation.     I  believe  all  the  evils  in  connection  with 
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school  books  from  which  the  people  are  suffering  may  be  easily  and 
at  once  remedied  by  the  laws  now  in  existence.  I  have  before  me 
the  list  of  text-books  furnished  under  the  Minnesota  text-book  law 
of  last  winier.  The  cost  of  the  series  is  $4.67.  I  have  recom- 
mended for  the  schools  of  this  county  a  series  of  books  offered  by 
publishers  to  every  district,  through  circulars  sent  to  school  officers, 
for  $4.83.  These  books  are  among  the  best  published  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  literary  excellence  and  mechanical  execution.  All 
have  stood  the  only  test  which  can  be  applied  to  school  books, 
actual  use  in  the  school  room,  and  have  received  the  hearty 
approval  of  many 'distinguished  teachers.  There  is  a  difference  of 
sixteen  cents  in  favor  of  the  Merrill  (Minn.)  school  books.  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  them,  and  do  not  know  how  they  compare  with  the 
series  which  I  recommend.  I  think  it  a  safe  supposition,  however, 
that  books  prepared  for  a  single  state  in  which  all  competition  is 
cut  off  by  law,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  good  as  those  which  have  the 
whole  United  States  for  a  market,  and  which  must  compete  with 
many  others.*' 

Oreen  Co. — "  In  most  cases  the  boards  purchase  the  books  from 
the  publishers  and  furnish  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost.  The  people, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  well  satisfied  with  what  is  being  accom- 
plished under  the  latter  law.  But  under  the  best  law  that  could  be 
enacted,  with  our  present  system  of  having  district  boards  attend 
to  this  matter,  we  will  have  more  or  less  inconvenience.  A  good 
superintendent  can  do  a  good  deal  in  helping  in  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  text-books,  but  he  cannot  do  all;  and  T  am  well  satis- 
fied that  wc  ought  to  have  a  town  board  of  education  to  attend  to 
this  and  some  other  matters,  and  have  at  least,  a  town  uniformity  in 
text-books." 

Jefferson  Co, — "  Some  are  in  favor  of  further  legislation,  but  as 
far  as  my  observation  extends,  there  are  three  opposed  to  one  ia 
favo(.  I  would  suggest  that  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875,  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  purchase  suitable 
text-books,  after  having  complied  with  sec.  53,  ch.  155  of  the  school 
<5ode." 

Lincoln  Co. — *'  I  have  heard  none.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  try  the  present  text-book  law  a  little  longer  first." 

Manitowoc  Co. — "  But  few  districts  have  tried  the  purchase  plan 
further  than  to  purchase  for  first  introduction.  Some  of  these  dis- 
tricts are  contemplating  the  purchase  of  books  in  quantity  for  con- 
tinued use  in  the  schools.  In  the  main,  satisfactory  results  are 
reported.  I  know  of  no  district  in  which  the  free  text-book  plan 
has  been  tried.     If  at  all  practical  with  us,  it  is  of  the  future." 

^'  There  is  a  general  demand  for  draper  text-books,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, the  people  generally  are  favorable  co  any  policy  or  legislation 
■contributing  to  that  result,  not  absolutely  hurtful  in  tendency.  A 
latent  desire  exists  for  state  uniformity,  but  not  of  a  character  to 
accomplish  anything  of  importance." 

'^  If  the  power  were  given  to  district  boards  to  control  the  matter 
of  district  purchase,  rather  than  to  the  school  district,  a  large  num- 
ber of  districts  would  adopt  the  plan.     The  power  to  purchase  and 
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sell  migbt  be  given  to  boards  at  their  option,  and  the  more  exten- 
sive power  of  purchasing  and  renting  or  loaning  withheld.  Many 
boards  would  assume  the  risk,  personally,  were  they  legally  author- 
ized to  do  so." 

Marathon  Co, — "  The  plan  of  purchase  gives  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  plan  of  free  books  is  in  operation,  works  successfully, 
and  meets  the  approval  of  the  people.  There  is  no  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  any  further  legislation  on  text-books.  Intel- 
ligent people  deprecate  a  law  to  enforce  uniformity  in  text-booka 
in  all  the  schools  of  this  county.  In  my  opinion  no  further  text- 
book legislation  is  needed  for  the  schools  of  this  state." 

Marquette  Co. — "  Each  town  should  have  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books." 

Milwaukee  Co,^  first  diatriet. — "  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  there  is  no 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  further  text-book  legislation » 
At  present  the  district  boards  have  power  to  secure  uniformity  of 
books  in  their  districts.  In  my  opinion,  as  long  as  adopting  a  se- 
ries of  text-books  is  left  with  the  district  boards,  we  will  never 
have  uniformity  of  books.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  state  and 
county  superintendents  should  have  more  power  in  the  matter. 
Would  it  oe  wise  to  have  county  superintendents,  acting  under  the 
advice  and  instructions  of  state  superintendent,  adopt  a  series- 
of  text-books  for  their  counties,  or  for  the  towns  of  their  counties, 
making  as  few  changes  as  possible  to  secure  uniformity?" 

Milwaukee  Co.,,  2d  district. — "  We  have  all  the  text-book  laws 
that  we  need,  and  there  would  be  much  opposition  to  any  law  at- 
tempting to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the 
state.  The  only  law  in  reference  to  the  matter  that  would  be  of 
any  service  to  the  schools  would  be  a  law  requiring  each  school 
district  to  adopt  some  series  of  text-books." 

Monroe  Co. — "The  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  nothing  ma- 
terial to  be  gained  in  state  uniformity;  or  rather  that  the  loss  in 
some  particulars  would  exceed  the  gain  in  other  directions,  and 
that  state  uniformity  is  not  desirable. 

*'  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  text-book  question  to  sug- 
gest improvements  in  the  present  law.  The  particularly  weak  fea- 
ture of  our  common  school  system  seems  to  be  the  placing  of  dic- 
tatorial or  discretionary  power  upon  persons  who  have  not  the 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  school  work  that  enables  them  to 
use  their  authority  for  the  best  interests  of  the  work.  I  believe 
the  "  township  school  law"  an  improvement,  but  being  left  optional 
it  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  by  reason  of  towns  refusing  to  adopt  it.'*^ 

Pierce  Co. — *'  No  demand  for  further  legislation,  I  believe.  I 
would  consider  it  profitable  to  pass  a  law  compelling  all  districts 
to  purchase,  instead  of  leaving  it  optional.  Perhaps  not  at  once, 
but  whenever  they  adopt  or  change  books.  Allow  districts  to  se- 
lect their  own  series." 

Polk  Co^ — "  1  think  not.     Would  prefer  to  try  the  law  as  it  is.'* 

Michland  Co. — "  There  is  no  demand  for  further  legislation, 
where  the  people  understand  the  laws  now  in  force.  No  further 
legislation  is  necessary,  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  state  uni- 
formity." 
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Hock  Co,^  Ist  district — "  There  is  not  much  of  a  demand  for 
further  text-book  legislation  on  the  part  of  intelligent  people.  A 
few  advocate  text-book  uniformity  throughout  the  state  —  not  a 
majority,  however.  In  my  opinion,  no  further  text-book  legisla- 
tion is  needed,  at  present.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  convince  the 
masses  of  the  utility  of  any  newly  made  plan,  however  well  it  may 
have  been  systematized,  until  it  has  been  throughly  tried,  and  they 
actually  see  the  benefits  derived  from  it.  I  think  after  the  present 
plan  is  more  thoroughly  understood,  and  districts  become  more  fa- 
miliar in  operating  the  plan,  it  will  meet  with  general  approval.^' 

JHock  Co,j  second  district. — "  There  is  a  very  general  belief  on 
the  part  of  people  well  posted  in  the  matter,  that  no  further  legis- 
lation IS  needed,  especially  to  enforce  uniformity  of  text-books. 
I  cannot  see  why  the  present  laws  are  not  all  that  ar6  needed  on 
the  text-book  question.^' 

Sauk  Co. — "  Many  intelligent  people  heartily  sympathize  with 
efforts  to  further  cheapen  text-booKS,  not  alone  from  self-interest, 
but  as  friends  of  common,  lower  education.  I'hey  do  not  interest 
themselves  about  state  or  county  uniformity,  rather  preferring  local 
selection.  The  advantages  which  district  purchase  and  free  supply 
carry  in  their  train,  as  cheapness,  uniformity,  regular  and  local  sup- 
ply, a  little  credit  to  the  district  once  in  a  while  at  times  when  cash 
could  not  be  wrung  out  if  individuals  bought  locally,  etc.,  make 
me  wish  them  obligatory  instead  of  optional." 

Taylor  Co. — "  I  have  not  heard  any  demand  for  any  further  leg- 
islation on  text-books.  It  would  cause  a  general  dissatisfaction  to 
pass  a  law  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the 
state." 

Trempealeau  Co. — "  Two  gentlemen  who  served  as  clerks  in 
the  last  legislature  are  somewhat  clamorous  for  such  a  law.  Be- 
yond that^  there  is  no  demand  or  even  desire  for  any  such  law,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted.  In  my  judgment  any  text-book  legisla- 
tion, or  any  movement  in  that  direction,  would  be  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  state." 

Vernon  Co. — "About  twenty  districts  have  purchased  text-books, 
under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875,  and  sell  them  to  scholars  at  cost. 
Nearly  one-half  of  previous  prices  is  saved  by  this  method,  and  as 
far  as  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  act  give  entire  satisfaction. 
It  is  likely  that  many  more  districts  will  make  appropriations  for  a 
like  purpose.  In  our  opinion,  we  have  all  the  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  text-books  that  the  interests  of  our  schools  demand." 

Walvjorth  Co. — "  There  is  no  demand  here  for  further  text-book 
legislation.  In  this  old  settled  county  we  do  not  experience  the 
same  di£Sculties  that  may  arise  in  the  northern  or  less  wealthy  and 
intelligent  counties  of  the  state.  I  think  no  more  legislation  is 
needed  " 

Waukesha  Co.— (4)  "I  do  not  think  there  is."  (5)  "I  think  if 
we  could  have  a  uniformity  of  text-books  it  would  be  better  for  the 
schools  of  the  state." 

Washington  Co. — "The  text-book  question  with  us  has  been 
and  is  a  vexatious  one,  as  I  believe  it  is  everywhere  where  they 
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have  a  free  school  system.  My  own  opinion  is  that  its  solution  is 
to  be  found  in  adoptinc^  the  plan  of  district  purchase.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  this  way  every  evil  growing  out  of  the  prevalent  hap- 
hazard purchase  of  books  will  be  eradicated,  and  the  possible  and 
probable  danger  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  to  grow  out  of  a  state 
publishing  system  will  be  avoided.  This  being  my  view  upon  the 
subject,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  further 
legislatign  on  the  subject  is  necessary. 

^'  A  few  districts  in  this  county  have  already  adopted  the  free 
text-book  system  prescribed  by  our  school  code,  and  it  gives  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Many  more  districts  are  about  adopting  it,  and 
have  sent  committees  to  consult  with  us  regarding  the  selection  of 
books.  I  say,  stop  legislation' where  it  is,  and  if  the  county  super- 
intendents will  make  the  proper  effort  in  co- operation  with  the 
state  superintendent,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  we  will  have 
all  the  uniformity  of  text-books  desirable,  and  free  text-books  in 
almost  every  school." 

Waushara  Co. — "  At  the  time  I  made  my  annual  and  special 
reports,  53  districts  purchased  text-books.  Now  about  75  out  of 
the  92  in  the  county  do  so,  and  it  is  doing  good  work.  I  believe  in 
district)  purchase  of  text-books.  ♦  *  Nearly  all  *  *  loan  them  to 
pupils."  The  plan  is  '^  very  successful.  I  think  that  a  state  law  in 
favor  of  uniformity  would  prevent  much  quarrelling  over  the  rival 
claims  of  publishing  houses." 

TEXT-BOOKS  IN  CITIES. 

Three  cities  of  the  state,  Watertown,  Grand  Rapids  and  Berlin, 
already  purchase  and  supply,  through  their  school  boards,  the  text- 
books used  in  their  schools,  Watertown  furnishing  them  free  to 
the  pupils.  Grand  flapids  selling  at  cost,  and  Berlin  charging  a 
fixed  siim  per  term  for  their  use.  Having  sent  to  the  superintend- 
ent or  principal  in  each  city  a  note  of  inquiry  respecting  the  work- 
ing of  the  new  plan,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  replies 
•  received: 

I  GRAND  BAPIDS. 

From  Supt.  Chittenden: 

"  The  books  are  bought  directly  from  the  publishers,  and  thus 
are  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  They  are  sold  to  our 
scholars  at  an  advance  upon  cost  just  sufficient  to  cover  freight 
charges,  etc.,  settlement  being  made  with  the  publishers  every 
thirty  days.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  long  the  system  has  been  in 
operation,  the  records  of  the  board  prior  to  my  accession  to  office 
having  been  somewhat  carelessly  kept.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
board  first  undertook  the  business  oi  supply  a  year  ago  last  Sep- 
!  tember,  or  thereabouts.     At  first    purchases  were  made  by  the 
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principal,  who  also  took  obarge  of  sales,  turning  over  all  cash  re- 
ceivea  to  the  treasurer,  who  made  payment.  This  plan,  however, 
working  somewhat  unsatisfaotorily  in  several  respects,  a  change 
was  made  in  September  last.  At  that  date  the  superintendent 
took  charge  of  the  whole  business,  purchasing  books  as  they  were 
needed,  receiving  dash  for' all  sold,  and  making  all  settlements  ac- 
cording to  contract  with  publishers.  Since  then  everything  has 
worked  smoothly. 

^'  As  far  as  I  know  the  plan  gives  general  satisfaction;  the  schol- 
ars are  supplied  with  all  books  needed  at  very  low  rates,  and  teach- 
ers are  free  from  all  embarrassment  in  regard  to  their  classes. 
Our  local  dealers  are  perhaps  losers  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  hear 
no  serious  complaint  even  from  them.  Almost  all  books  used  are 
bought  from  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago.'' 

BBBLIN. 

The  following  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  were  sent 
by  Principal  Stewart. 

I.  This  shall  be  called  the  Berlin  School  Text- Book  Library. 

II.  A  separate  library  shall  be  kept  in  each  school  building  in 
the  city,  in  a  suitable  place  provided  by  the  school  board  for  that 
purpose;  and  each  library  shall  contain  all  the  books  necessary  for 
the  ude  of  the  scholars  attending  school  in  such  building. 

III.  The  books  shall  be  for  the  use  of  all  scholars  attending  the 
city  schools,  subject  to  the  rules  hereafter  adopted. 

IV.  These  books  shall  be  distributed  by  the  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  the  school  board  for  that  purpose,  on  the  first  day  of 
each  term,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  superintendent  or  princi- 
pal shall  deem  necessary.       » 

V.  The  person  or  persons  appointed  for  the  distribution  .gf  the 
books,  shall  keep  a  record  book  which  shall  contain  the  name  and 
grade  of  each  scholar  to  whom  books  are  delivered,  together  with 
the  number,  name,  and  date  of  delivery  and  return,  and  condition 
of  each  book  at  each  time.  Also  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
rental  and  deposits.  Such  record  shall  be  kept  separate  for  each 
department  of  the  school. 

VI.  Each  scholar  receiving  books  shall  pay  the  following  rental 
in  advance: 

In  the  primary  department,  50  cents  per  annum,  for  the  use  of 
all  books  necessary  during  such  year. 

In  the  intermediate  department,  |1  per  annum. 

In  the  grammar  school,  $1  per  annum. 

In  the  high  school,  |3  per  annum,  or  $1.25  per  term. 

Each  scholar  receiving  books  shall,  in  addition  to  the  rental,  de- 
posit, each  term,  as  follows: 

In  primary  department,  25  cents. 

In  intermediate  department,  50  cents. 

In  grammar  school,  75  cents. 

In  high  school,  $1. 
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The  conditions  of  the  above  deposit  are,  that  if,  upon  the  return 
of  the  book  or  books,  they  shall  be  found  to  be  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  taken,  ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted,  the  whole  deposit 
shall  be  refunded;  otherwise,  a  proportionate  amount  of  the  de- 
posit shall  be  forfeited  to  the  library  fund,  according  to  the  damage 
to  the  book  or  books;  the  amount  of  such  damage  to  be  determined 
by  a  person  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  book  is  not  returned  at  all,  the  scholar  shall  forfeit  the  above 
named  deposit,  and  pay  in  addition  thereto  a  sum  sufficient  to  equal 
the  value  of  such  book. 

VII.  All  scholars  having  such  books  as  are  hereafter  to  be  used 
in  the  city  schools,  can  present  them  to  the  librarian,  and  receive 
therefor  credit  for  the  amount  of  their  value,  which  credit  shall  ap- 
ply on  the  rental  of  books  they  may  need  thereafter;  such  value  to 
be  determined  by  the  school  board,  or  by  some  person  or  persons 
appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stewart  sent  the  following  explanation  and  comments: 

In  Berlin,  as  you  see  by  the  rules,  the  old  books  in  the  bands  of 
the  pupils  were  bought  and  put  in  with  the  new  to  be  loaned  back 
for  use  in  the  school.  The  old  books  were  rated  as  A,  good;  B, 
fair;  C,  poor;  and  the  rating  marked  on  the  labels.  Renting  is  op« 
tional.  About  one-third,  perhaps  less,  rent;  but  the  larger  portion 
are  in  the  higher  grades.  The  plan  is  not  unpopular,  nor  yet  is 
any  one  enthusiastic  over  it.  I  do  not  see  that  the  care  of  books  in 
the  school  is  in  any  way  bettered  by  the  ch  nge,  nor  is  it  any  worse. 

There  are  serious  difficulties  in  this  plan.  The  principal,  appoint- 
ed by  the  board,  is  burdened  with  an  extensive  book  account  with 
the  pupils.  When  books  are  returned,  he  has  to  decide  anew  their 
rating,  and  impose  fines  for  misuse.  After  a  book  has  passed  out 
two  or  three  times,  and  a  long  time  has  intervened,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  any  responsibility.  "  It  was  so  when  I  received  it,"  is  hard  to 
disprove.  Any  little  neglect,  in  the  hurry  of  giving  out  or  taking 
in  the  books,  may  be  the  cause  of  serious  complaint.  Nor  do  I  see 
that  the  teachers  have  any  better  chance  to  care  for  the  books  than 
though  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  pupils. 

The  clerk  informs  me  that  it  will  take  about  three  years  to  deter- 
mine the  profit  or  loss  on  the  investment.  On  the  whole,  I  prefer 
the  sale,  as  at  Grand  Rapids,  to  the  loaning  system  here;  though 
the  latter  has  one  advantage:  convenience  in  changing  pupils  from 
one  class  to  another.  But  as  only  about  one-third  rent  their  books, 
this  can  not  be  considered  as  very  important  by  the  patrons.  Sta- 
tionery is  not  furnished  in  either  city. 

From  my  experience  in  all  kinds  of  school  work,  I  should  advise 
districts  either  to  loan  the  books  free,  or  to  sell  them  at  cost.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  with  experience,*  the  law  is  adequate  to  remove  most 
of  the  evils  of  the  old  individual  system,  and  still  leave  the  people 
in  fall  control  of  the  manner  of  books  to  be  used  in  each  district. 
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WATEBTOWK.   . 

After  careful  investigation  of  the  plan  of  free  books  by  the  school 
board  of  this  citj,  nearly  one  year  ago,  the  board  unanimously  en- 
dorsed it  and  recommended  it  to  the  common  council  for  adoption. 
The  latter  body  also,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  authorized  the  board  to 
purchase  the  books  and  inaugurate  the  reform.  Supt.  Beber 
writes: 

"  The  saving  in  cost  by  purchasing  direct  from  publishers,  com- 
pared with  usual  retail  prices,  is  about  40  per  cent.  There  is  also 
a  larger  saving  in  books  under  the  old  svstem  a  great  many  books 
were  never  used  up,  but  thrown  aside  when  the  pupil  was  promoted 
or  left  school.  Now  all  books  are  used  until  worn  out.  The  large 
majority  of  scholars  keep  the  books  furnished  to  them  well,  and 
they  will  consequently  last  a  long  time.  A  few,  especially  small 
pupils,  use  them  up  more  quickly.  For  books  wantonly  or  care- 
lessly destroyed,  we  find  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  price 
paid  back.  Objections  to  the  system  amongst  our  citizens  I  have 
heard  but  few,  and  these  few  emanate  mostly  from  parties  opposed 
to  public  schools  in  any  shape." 

^'  About  the  annual  cost  of  furnishing  books  per  pupil,  it  is  not 
possible  at  such  an  early  date  to  form  a  quite  correct  estimate. 
However,  it  is  my  belief  that  after  the  first  installment,  which  costs 
considerable  more,  it  will  be  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pupil  for  every 
school  year." 

^^  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  secured  by  the  introduction  of 
this  system  is  a  better  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  very  important 
fact,  that  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are  supplied  all  the  time  with 
every  necessary  school  book.  I  sincerely  hope  that  ere  long  a 
great  many  of  our  cities  and  villages  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  free  text-book  sys- 
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Principal  Bernhard,  of  the  same  city,  writes: 

'*  Concerning  the  financial  and  administrative  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, Superintendent  Bieber,  I  am  informed,  has  reported  to  you. 
Still  permit  me  to  join  him  in  the  statement  that,  as  far  as  our  ex- 
perience goes,  the  results  fully  agree  with  the  plain  teachings  of 
political  economy,  in  promising  to  our  citizens  collectively  the  an- 
nual saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the  future,  and  to  our  pupils 
a  better  supply  of  the  substrata  for  successful  study  than  they  ever 
have  enjoyed  before.  But  however  acceptable  these  advantages 
may  be,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  a  much  higher  value  on  the  im- 
portant results  which  the  free  plan  will  exhibit  with  regard  to 
general  government  and  discipline,  and  on  the  great  influence  it 
will  have  in  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  our 
youth. 

*'  According  to  our  rules,  the  teachers  have  control  of  the  books, 
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being  responsible  to  theii;  respective  principals,  who,  through  the 
superintendent,  report  at  the  end  of  each  term  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  text-books.  The  teacher  keeps  an  account  with  the 
pupil.  If  the  books  are  not  injured,  except  the  natural  wear  and 
tear,  no  charge  is  made;  otherwise  the  cost  price  of  the  book  is 
collected.  If  the  parents  of  the  pupil  refuse  payment,  the  pupil  is 
suspended  forthwith,  and  the  fact  reported  to  the  superintendent. 
If  teachers  neglect  to  report  in  time,  they  are  responsible  for  any 
loss  thereby  incurred. 

^^Now,  all  this  enforces  upon  the  teachers  the  most  careful  at- 
tention to  the  well  keeping  of  the  books  used  in  their  classes,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  do  this  to  an  extent  to  which  they  never 
have  done  it  before  the  books  were  furnished  by  the  Board,  though 
it  was  then  as  much  theii:  duty  as  it  is  now.  This  naturally  reacts 
on  the  pupils,  and  through  them  oven  on  the  parents.  The  teach- 
ers do  not  wish  to  see  the  books  dirty;  well,  then,  the  pupils  must 
keep  their  hands  clean;  with  cleaner  hands  come  cleaner  faces,  etc., 
that  is,  habits  of  neatness  and  good  order.  It  is  an  old  truth  that 
extra  exertion  in  (ine  branch  of  discipline  naturally  reacts  on  oth- 
ers, and  thus  I  feel  sure  that  the  free  text- books  will  help  to  im- 
prove discipline  and  government  in  general;  nay,  I  am  sure  they 
have  done  so  already.  I  see  a  noble  emulation  arise  among  our 
teachers,  wherein  the  majority  of  the  pupils  join;  dirty  and  disor- 
derly scholars  begin  to  be  aware  that  they  are  despised,  and  thus 
many  are  corrected. 

*^  The  influence  of  the  free  book  plan  on  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  our  youth  will,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
just  as  incisive.  *  *  *  It  will  increase  the  length  of  school-at- 
tendance; especially  it  will  bring  a  larger  number  of  pupils  into  the 
upper  grades.  I  know  how  many  poor  children  have  to  leave 
school  because  their  parents  cannot  procure,  or  though  they  can, 
do  not  want  to  procure,  the  more  costly  books  used  in  the  higher 
grades. 

'^  It  will  increase  the  number  of  pupils  taking  up  the  whole  pro- 
gramme in  every  grade,  doing  away  with  the  fragmentary  character 
of  an  education  based  on  select  study,  and  thus  enable  our  high 
school  to  furnish  a  larger  number  of  pupils  fit  and  well  prepared  for 
admission  into  the  higher  institutions  of  the  country.     ♦      *      * 

'^  We  do  not  furnish  to  our  pupils  any  stationery  free  of  charge, 
but  the  superintendent  is  authorized  to  sell  to  them  penmanship 
and  drawing  books  at  cost  price.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  include 
stationery  in  the  free-book  plan." 

THE  FRBS  PLAN  IN  OTHEB   STATES. 

My  three  former  reports  have  contained  abundant  evidence  of 
the  success  and  popularity  of  the  plan  of  free  books  in  other  states. 
They  have  conclusively  proved  that  this  plan  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment. They  show  that  text-books  have  been  entirely  free  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  more  than  forty  years; 
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that  they  have  been  bo  furnished  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  twenty-five 
years;  in  Patterson,  N.  J.,  ever  since  the  schools  were  organized; 
in  Lewiston,  Me.,  for  five  years;  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  four  years; 
in  Bath,  Me.,  for  eight  years;  in  Batavia,  III.,  for  ten  years;  and 
that  for  several  years  books  have  been  free  in  some  hundreds  of  dis- 
tricts in  Kansas. 

Of  the  numerous  other  localities,  not  specially  designated  in 
former  reports,  where  fre'e  books  have  been  approved  and  adopted, 
I  will  mention  only  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  reply  to  my  circu- 
lar letter  of  inquiry  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  the  re- 
port for  last  year.  The  secretary  of  the  school  board  informed  me 
last  spring  that  in  that  city,  text-books  ^'  are  supplied  to  all ";  that 
they  have  ''  always  been  supplied  to  pupils;  "  that  they  "  are  sup- 
plied at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  they  can  be  purchased  by 
pupils  ";  that  the  result  is  a  ^'  larger  attendance; "  that  the  plan  is 
*'  very  satisfactory; "  and  that  the  cost  "  averages  $1  per  pupil  per 
annum,  including  all  schools,  high  and  normal.'^  Accompanying 
the  answer  was  a  printed  *'  list  of  books  and  stationery  furnished  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  prices  an- 
nexed." 

The  following  extracts  from  recent  educational  reports  indicate 
a  wide-spread  and  growing  conviction  among  the  best  educational 
authorities,  that  in  the  free  plan,  now  in  successful  operation  in 
Wisconsin,  is  to  be  found  the  best  practicable  solution  of  the. 
troublesome  text-book  question.  Says  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  late 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Maine,  in  one  of  his  reports: 

*'*'  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  sufficient  provisions  have  been 
made  for  the  education  of  all  our  youth,  when  the  school-house 
and  the  teacher,  shelter  and  tuition,  had  been  freely  granted  at  pub- 
lic expense.  The  pupil,  however,  can  accomplish  but  little  witnout 
books  —  his  tools.  To  furnish  these  at  private  expense  proves  in 
many  instances  a  hardship,  particularly  to  poor  parents  with  large 
families,  and  more  especially  to  the  itinerant  laboring  class.  To 
lighten  this  burden,  eome  states  have  established  regulations  by 
which  the  same  series  or  editions  of  text  books  should  be  used 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  state.  This  plan  has  not  invariably 
been  successful.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  occurred  to  some  of 
our  most  intelligent  communities  that  the  burden  can  be  entirely 
lifted  from  the  classes  indicated  by  furnishing  books  at  public  ex- 
pense, precisely  as  school  shelter  and  tuition  are.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  were  alluded  to  in  my  last  report,  and  the  experience  of 
the  city  of  Bath  was  brought  in  testimony  as  presented  in  the  re- 
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port  of  Supt.  S.  F.  Dike.  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of 
school  officers  to  this  important  feature  again  this  year,  by  present- 
ing the  following  communication  from  Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  city  of  Lewiston.  The  plan  is  equally  desir- 
able and  possible  in  all  our  towns,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
readily  adopted  by  our  people,  if  school  officers  would  clearly  pre- 
sent the  same  for  their  consideration  at  the  annual  town  meetings. 
By  reference  to  section  6,  school  laws,  it  will  appear  that  sufficient 
authority  is  given  towns  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  broad- 
ening present  school  facilities  with  immense  advantage  to  children 
and  large  saving  of  expense  to  parents." 

Hon.  E.  H.  Apgar,  now  and  for  many  years  past  the  efficient  su- 
perintendent of  New  Jersey,  says: 

^^  There  is  no  reason  why  the  purchase  of  books  should  not  be 
met  by  a  common  tax,  as  well  as  that  incurred  for  erecting  school 
houses,  hiring  teachers,  or  purchasing  fuel.  The  custom  is  common 
in  the  cities,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  introduced 
in  the  rural  districts  with  equal  facility  and  advantage." 

Hon.  John  Fraser,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Kan- 
sas, says  in  his  report  for  1875: 

^'  If  text-books  are  owned  by  a  school  district,  uniformity  cf  books 
can  be  secured,  in  that  district,  without  any  trouble;  and  classes 
can  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  ar.d  pupils,  on  enter- 
ing, can  be  classified  without  any  waste  of  time  arising  from  the 
negligence  or  unwillingness  of  parents  or  guardians  to  furnish  text- 
books. *  *  *  According  to  the  report  of  the  past  year,  338 
school  districts  own  their  text- books.  *  *  *  Having  conversed 
with  many  persons  belonging  to  districts  that  own  their  text- 
books, I  have  learned  from  them  that  the  plan  works  acceptably 
where  it  has  been  fairly  tried." 

In  his  last  report  (1876)  Mr.  Fraser  says: 

*'  I  still  believe  this  plan  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  question 
of  text-book  uniformity,  at  the  least  expense  to  the  people." 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Cali- 
fornia, says,  in  the  last  biennial  school  report  of  that  state: 

^^  No  subject  has  attracted  greater  attention  from  the  educators 
of  the  country  during  the  past  two  years,  or  has  been  more  gene- 
rally recommended,  than  that  of  supplying  free  text-books  to  the 
public  schools.  Having  been  successfully  tried  forty  years  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  thirty  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, from  five  to  ten  in  many  eastern  cities,  where  the  cost  of  books 
has  been  reduced  from  three  dollars  to  from  seventy-five  cenls  to 
one  dollar  for  each  child,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  experiment. 
From'the  mass  of  testimony  added,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  plan 
would  increase  the  attendance  and  efficiency  of  the  schools." 
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And  prefacing  several  pages  of  my  last  yearns  report,  reprinted 
in  his  own,  Dr.  Carr  says: 

"  The  following  extracts  from  the  last  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  Wisconsin  exhibit  the  present  status 
of  the  free  text-book  question.  May  not  the  right  to  choose,  pur- 
chase, and  own  their  text-books,  under  proper  restrictions,  on  the 
part  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education,  thus  reco&rnizing  the  right 
and  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  be  a  solution  of  our 
present  text-book  dilemma  ?'' 

Hon.  Chas.  S.  Smart,  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  of 
Ohio,  in  his  report  for  1876,  says: 

"  How  many  of  these  children  out  of  the  public  schools,  or  irreg- 
ular in  attendance,  are  out  or  irregular  because  their  parents  are 
unable  to  buy  the  books  required,  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  independent  poor  prefer  to  let  their 
children  stay  out  of  school  rather  than  to  accept  the  chg,rity  offered 
to  the  indigent  by  the  board  of  education. 

^^  We  have  a  public  school  system  wise,  beneficial,  extending  to 
all,  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  the  privileges  of  a  common  school 
education,  and  any  influence  or  interest  within  the  system,  or  ex- 
traneous to  it,  which  excludes,  or  tends  to  exclude,  any  child  of 
fichool  age,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  from  the  privileges  of  this 
education,  intended  to  be  free^  is  in  antagonism  with  the  interests 
of  the  public,  and  should  be  frowned  down  by  popular  sentiment, 
or  restrained  by  legislation." 

And  best  of  all.  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  ability  and  large  experience  make  his  opinion  peculiarly 
valuable,  gives  his  unqualified  endorsement  to  the  free  plan,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  some  advance  pages  of  which  I  have  received. 
He  says: 

''  On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  treating  this 
subject  of  text-books,  than  for  boards  of  directors  to  furnish  them 
as  they  do  school  apparatus  and  appliances,  free  to  all  pupils  at- 
tending the  schools.  This  plan  has  several  very  obvious  advan- 
tages: it  lessens  the  cost  of  the  books  one-third,  if  not  one-half; 
it  secures  perfect  uniformity  of  books  in  each  school  district,  and, 
consequently c  o  mplete  classification  of  the  schools;  it  saves  the 
expense  of  purchasing  new  books,  upon  changing  residence  from 
one  district  to  another;  it  does  away  with  the  invidious  distinc- 
tion that  is  apt  to  prevail  among  the  pupils  of  a  school  where  some 
procure  books  at  the  public  expense,  and  others  provide  them  at 
their  own;  and  it  enables  teachers  to  advance  their  classes  when 
prepared,  and  to  introduce  new  studies,  without  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties usually  thrown  in  their  way  when  additional  books  are  to  be 
purchased.     These  are  important  advantages.'^ 

3  — SUPT.  '  [Doc.  16.] 
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After  answerlDg  objections,  he  adds: 

'^Philadelphia  has  furnished  books  to  the  schools,  with  other  sup- 
plies, for  many  years,  and  all  the  leading  school- men  of  the  city  ap- 
prove of  the  plan.  Books  are  also  furnished  free  in  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  school  districts  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  in 
them  all,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  plan  meets  with  general  approval. 
The  same  is  tru6  of  many  places  that  niight  be  named  outside  of 
the  Slate." 

''  As  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,, 
gives  school  boards  the  legal  right  to  purchase  books  to  be  furnished 
Iree  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  their  control,  I  reoom- 
mend  the  passage  of  a  law,  allowing  them  to  use  their  discretion  iib 
the  matter." 

As  well  for  the  practical  hints  they  contain  respecting  the  proper 
management  of  the  free -book  system,  as  for  \he  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  that  system  after  full  trial  in  three  other 
states,  I  repent  the  following  letters  from  my  last  annual  report* 
They  were  received  in  reply  to  a  circular  requesting  answers  to  cer- 
tain questions: 

From  Patterson,  N.  J.: 

^'  Q.  1.  To  what  extent  are  text-books  furnished  free  to  the 
pupils  in  your  schools?  Ans.  All  are  furnished  with  the  books  re- 
quired. 

**  Q.  2.  How  long  have  they  been  so  furnished?  Ans.  I  cannot 
tell,  but  I  think  it  has  been  so  since  the  schools  were  organized. 

*'  Q.  3.  What  are  the  results  in  respect  to  economy?  Ans.  It  i& 
a  great  saving. 

'^  Q.  4.  What  are  the  results  in  respect  to  school  efficiency,  attend- 
ance, etc.?    Ans.  Excellent. 

'^  Q.  5.  Are  the  books  as  well  cared  for  by  the  pupils  as  if  owned 
by  them?    Ans.  They  are. 

'^  Q.  b.  Does  the  plan  give  general  satisfaction  to  those  concerned? 
Ans.  It  does. 

"  Q.  7.  What  are  your  regulations  governing  the  distribution  of 
books?  Ans.  Each  pupil  must  replace  any  books  lost,  damaged  or 
destroyed.  I  send  you  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  you  will  find 
question  seven  fully  answered.        Very  respectfully, 

*'Wm.  J.  Rogers, 
"  Superintendent.^ 

The  above  shows'all  the  questions  of  the  circular. 

From  Fall  River,  Mass.: 

"Answer  to  question  1.  All  the  text-books  and  stationery  used 
in  the  school  are  furnished  free. 

"  Answer  to  question  2.  They  have  been  so  furnished  nearly  four 
years. 
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^  Answer  to  question  3.  The  cost  is  not  one-half,  under  this  ar- 
ran^ement,  what  it  would  be  if  each  pupil  furnished  his  own.       » 

*^  Answer  to  question  4.  The  books  are  now  ready  on   the  first 
day  of  each  term,  and  the  attendance  is  very  much  improved. 

^^  Answer  to  question  5.  The  books  are  very  much  better  cared 
for.     This  may  seem  strange  to  you,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  ~^ 

**  Answer  to  question  6.  It  gives  general  satisfaction.     I  have 
yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  against  the  plan. 

"  Answer  to  question  7.  See  enclosed  lebel  (given  below). 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  W.  COBNBLL,  Jr., 

^^Superintendent  of  Schoole.^^ 


Seal 

of  tk€  City 

here. 


SCHOOLS 


THIS  BOOK  BELONGS  TO  THE 


CITY  OF  FALL  RIVER, 


It  It  lent  to  the  Teacher  of 


Morgan  Street  Grammar  School, 

^oom  No .,  (Book  No 


Bookemnrt  he  acconnted  for  to  the  Superintendent  hy  the 
teachera  at  the  cloee  of  eaeh  term. 

Teacben  may  allow  r  npfis  to  carry  their  hooka  home  for  atady, 
hat  In  case  of  lose  or  material  i^]arJ,  the  hook  mait  be  replaced 
at  once  hy  the  pnpll. 

To  mark  npon  or  otherw1f>e  deface  any  hook  fomiihed  hy  the 
city  nnat  he  regarded  aa  a  aerioaa  offenae. 

Teachers  shall  he  held  reeponalhle  for  the  proper  aocoont  and 
care  of  hooks. 


From  Newabk,  N.  J.: 

The  following  valuable  information  comes  from  thiib  city: 

"  Newabk,  N.  J.,  February  3, 1877. 

*'  Dear  Sir: — 1st  question. — Ans.  I  send  you  a  list  of  books, 
stationery,  etc.,  furnished  entirely  free.  (The  list  embraces  every- 
thing used  in  all  grades,  from  primary  to  high  school,  inclusive.) 

"  Id  question. — ^Ans.    Twenty-fiYe  years. 
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'*  3d  question. — Ans.  As  it  regards  economy,  the  accounts  show 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  books  and  stationery  have  cost  an 
average  of  less  than  75  cents  a  year  to  each  pupil,  including  pri- 
mary, grammar  and  high  schools. 

^'  4th  question. — Ans.  Under  this  system  there  is  no  excuse  for 
a  pupil's  absence  on  account  of  the  necessary  books  or  implements 
for  work;  conseqently  we  believe  the  attendance  is  more  regular, 
and  pupils  will  necessarily  progress  more  rapidly  than  they  other- 
wise would,  thus  adding  greatly,  we  believe,  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

^^  5th  question. — Ans.  I  believe  they  use  their  books  in  school 
as  well  as  if  they  were  their  own.  Primary  pupils  are  not  permitted 
to  take  their  books  home,  and  others  only  one  book  for  studying  a 
lesson.  Pupils  are  required  to  cover  each  book  with  strong  cloth. 
The  books  given  to  a  class  are  examined  every  two  weeks  by  the 
teacher.  If  any  book  is  lost  or  willfully  marred  or  defaced,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  pay  for  such  damages,  on  penalty  of  dismission. 

'*  7th  question. —  Ans.  Proposals  are  solicited  from  several  par- 
ties for  furnishing  books  as  they  may  be  needed,  according  to  sched- 
ule furnished.  The  one  who  receives  the  contract  prepares  himself 
with  the  necessarjr  supply. 

^'  When  a  principal  needs  books  for  his  school  he  makes  an  order 
on  the  secretary,  keeping  a  duplicate  himself.  The  secretary  ap- 
proves or  refuses  as  he  thinks  wise,  and  keeps  a  duplicate  in  a  book 
purchased  for  the  purpose, —  then  the  order  is  sent  to  the  contractor 
who  supplies  the  order  to  the  schools.  A  class  receives  a  set  of 
books,  which  they  use  until  they  are  promoted  to  a  higher  grade. 

''  These  books  are  left  behind  for  the  class  below,  and  so  every- 
thing in  that  grade  in  the  way  of  books,  stationery,  etc.,  remains 
until  worn  out. 

^^  I  believe  the  method  adopted  of  furnishing  books,  etc.,  is  a  sav- 
ing of  50  per  cent,  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  over  that  of  each 
pupil  furnishing  his  own. 

^^  Please  find  below  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  books  and  stationery  for  the  years  1873-4-6-6: 

Yea/n.  N'o.  Pupils.  Go$t, 

1873  -  -  10,302        -  -        $7,607  10 

1874  -  -      10,867  -  -        7,649  05 

1875  .  -  11,518        - ,  -  8,183  07 

1876  -  -      12,198  -  -        8,223  10 

Total        -  -         44,885        -  .      $31,662  32 

*'  This  aggregate  cost  includes  books,  etc.,  for  the  evening  schools, 
the  cost  of  which  is  about  $300  a  year,  and  the  evening  school 
pupils  are  not  included  in  the  number  given  you.  So  that  the  cost 
for  the  day  school  pupils  will  be  a  trifle  less  than  the  sum  I  named — 
about  70  cents.  Respectfully  yours, 

^'Geo.  B.  Seabs, 
«  City  SupH  Public  Schools:' 
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From  City  op  Nbw  Yoek: 

Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  city  superintendent,  "writes  as  follows: 

"  Ofpicb  Boabd  of  Education, 

New  Yobk,  February  8,  1877. 

^^  Dear  Sir: — Yours,  with  interrogations  in  regard  to  text-books, 
received,  to  which  I  take  pleasure  in  responding: 

"(1.^  Text-books  are  entirely  free  in  New  York. 

"  hlS  Upwards  of  40  years. 

^'(3.)  I  cannot  answer  this  question.  Of  course,  the  supplying 
of  books  adds  a  large  amount  to  the  expenses  of  the  system. 
Whether,  on  the  whole,  the  books  would  cost  more  or  less  if  sup- 
plied by  parents,  I  am  unable  to  say.  There  is,  ho  wever,  great 
economy  of  time  to  our  principals  in  the  system  of  free  books. 

"  (4.)  I  have  no  statistics  bearing  on  this  point.     There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  schools  are  more  efficient  and  the  at- 
tendance of  pupils  larger,  by  the  operation  of  the  system  of  free 
*  books. 

"  (5).  We  enforce  the  greatest  possible  care  of  text-books  by  the 
pupils. 

*^  (6).  No  dissatisfaction  has  ever  been  expressed  with  the  school 
law  on  this  account. 

'*(?).  I  send  a  copy  of  the  manual  of  the  board,  from  which  you 
will  oe  able  to  obtain  a  full  answer  to  this  interrogatory.  I  shall 
mail  also  some  blanks,  etc.,  referring  to  the  matter. 

"  With  much  esteem,  yours  truly, 

"  HsNBY  Kiddle, 
"  City  Superintendent. 

From  Lewistok,  Me.: 

< 

The  following  letter  is  from  Thomas  Tash,  Esq.,  whose  admirable 
communication  published  in  my  first  annual  report  was  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  free  books  there  presented: 

"  Office  Stjpekintendent  Pubuo  Schools, 

Lbwiston,  Me.,  February  3,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir:  —  Yours  of  the  27th  inst.  is  at  hand.  I  send  you  two 
copies  of  the  city  school  reports,  in  which  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions are  smsfactorily  given.  As  time  brings  us  experience,  the 
*  free  text-book'  plan  commends  itself  still  more  favorably.  Should 
you  have  in  your  office  our  state  superintendent's  report,  1873,  on 
page  70,  etc.,  you  will  find  our  experience  stated,  since  fully  veri- 
fied. I  will  also  here  answer  your  questions  in  order  but  briefly, 
hoping  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  you: 

"1.  We  furnish  text-books  and  every  other  needed  school  ap« 
pliance  to  all  our  schools  of  every  grade. 

"  2.  We  have  furnished  in  this  way  about  five  years. 
*^3.  School  books,  stationery  and  other  appliances  do  not  cost  the 
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city  much,  if 'any,  over  half  the  cost  to  citizens;  and  if  we  consider 
the  time  books  are  usedj  not  nearly  in  chat  proportion. 

"  4.  Free  text-books  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  and  efficien  * 
oy  of  our  schools,  and  much  to  school  time.  Teachers  fully  concur 
in  this. 

**5.  Books  are  muoh  better  cared  for  than  when  owned  by  pu- 
pils, and  are  entirely  free  from  pencilings  and  obscene  drawings, 
etc. 

^'6.  All  express  themselves  satisfied  with  the  plan;  none  would 
care  to  oppose,  I  fancy.  The  people  are  for  it,  so  politicians  can- 
not be  against  it. 

*^  7.  Books  are  furnished  to  the  schools,  for  the  use  of  the  schol* 
ars,  under  the  direction  and  care  of  the  teachers,  who  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  use,  and  to  see  there  is  no  abuse.  Children 
carry  them  home  freely,  but  all  are  kept  in  the  school  rooms  in 
vacations.  Each  book  is  stamped  with  citv  or  office  stamp,  and 
properly  labeled.  Reader,  speller,  arithmetic,  etc..  No.  1,  is  placed 
in  desk  No.  1 ;  2  in  2,  and  so  on ;  so  each  child  is  responsible  for 
that  number.  If  they  change  desks,  child  No.  1  may  be  charged 
books  No.  1,  etc.,  so  books  can  be  easily  looked  up  in  case  of  ques- 
tion. 

*^  x\ll  books,  so  far,  have  been  purchased  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  directly  of  publishers,  at  40  per  cent,  off  retail  prices. 
When  we  exchange  books  we  get  one- half  and  10  per  cent.,  or  55 
per  cent,  off  retail  prices.  Books  have  been  distributed  to  teach- 
ers from  superintendent's  office,  on  their  order.  This  adds  io  the 
work  of  the  office.  We  now  propose  to  allow  one  of  our  merchants 
5  per  cent,  on  cost,  the  cost  being  same  as  above,  and  we  order  of 
him,  or  sanction  teachers's  orders;  then  the  city  will  deal  with  but 
one  person,  and  this  office  will  be  relieved  of  all  the  work  of  receiv- 
ing and  delivering  material.  This,  I  think,  will  suit  us  much  bet- 
ter, and  the  expense  be,  on  the  whole,  no  more. 

*'  Hoping  that,  as  a  state,  Wisconsin  may  lead  off  in  requiring  all 
needed  school  material  furnished  free  to  her  schools, 

^*I  am,  respectfully,  Thomas  Tash/' 

I  think  it  has  now  been  make  clearly  apparent: 

1.  That  under  the  privilege  of  district  purchase,  authorized  by 
an  existing  law,  text- books  can  easily  be  obtained  at  a  saving  of  at 
least  40  per  cent,  from  the  recent  retail  rates  which  have  been  a 
source  of  so  much  complaint. 

2.  That  the  plan  of  free  books  is  more  economical  than  the  plan 
of  individual  purchase  and  ownership,  even  if  the  first  cost  of  books 
were  the  same. 

3.  That  the  plan  of  district  purchase  insures  perfect  uniformity 
of  books  in  each  district  where  it  is  adoptisd. 

4.  That  free  books,  besides  being  economical,  possess  obvious 
and  marked  advantages  from  the  educational  point  of  view. 
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5.  That  the  plan  of  district  purchase  is  working  successfully  in 
all  quarters  of  the  state,  is  popular,  and  is  rapidly  spreading. 

6.  That  the  free  plan  is  almost  universally  successful  and  popular 
-wherever  tried  in  this  state,  and  is  winning  approval  and  adoptioa 
in  other  states. 

8TATB   UNIFORMITY. 

There  now  remains  the  question.  Would  there  not  be  large  addi* 
Honal  advantages  in  state  uniformity?  Granted  that  under  exuit« 
ing  laws,  district  purchase  saves  to  the  people  40  per  cent,  of  the 
recent  prices  of  school  books,  would  not  a  law  compelling  all  schools 
to  use  one  series  of  books,  and,  perhaps,  all  boards  to  purchase  of 
one  ^*  contractor,"  cause  a  saving  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  more? 

I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  this  question  candidly  and  intelligent* 
ly.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  one  of  the  best  knowa 
eastern  publishing  houses  could  afiPord  to  and  would  be  willing  to 
contract  with  the  state  of  Wisconsin  to  supply  our  schools  with  ap- 
proved and  satisfactory  text-books,  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteea 
years,  at  an  average  discount  of  at  least  60  per  cent,  from  recent 
retail  prices,  or  20  per  cent,  below  the  price  now  paid  by  district 
boards.  The  monopoly  for  the  entire  state,  however,  must  bo  guar- 
anteed, and  the  books  must  be  received  in  bulk  by  the  state,  or  at 
least  by  the  counties,  and  must  be  promptly  paid  for.  In  view  of 
the  exclusive,  largely  increased,  and  secure  wholesale  trade  with  the 
«tate,  involving  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  no  outlay  for  agents, 
for  advertising,  for  gifts  of  examination  volumes,  etc.,  etc.,  such  a 
•contract  would  doubtless  be  more  profitable  than  the  present  com- 
petition, with  more  limited  sales,  and  the  attendant  heavy  expenses. 

But  how  is  the  state  to  guarantee  to  the  contractor  a  monopoly 
of  sales  for  a  period  of  years?  The  usual  answer  is.  By  making  it 
«  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  teachers  or 
«chool  officers  to  use  or  allow  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  other  books 
than  those  prescribed  by  state  authority. 

This  method,  however,  of  securing  the  exclusive  use  of  a  particu- 
lar series  of  books  in  the  schools  hae  been  abundantly  tried  in  aeV' 
-eral  other  states  and  hae  uniformly  failed.  State  uniformity  can- 
not be  secured  by  this  means.  Multitudes  of  people  in  multitudes 
of  districts  will  not  believe  it  a  proper  "  misdemeanor "  for  their 
own  school  officers  to  select  text- books,  as  well  as  to  care  for  other 
school  interests,  or  for  their  children  to  continue  to  use  the  satis- 
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factory  books  that  may  have  been  already  authorized  by  the  board 
and  paid  for  by  hard  earned  money.  Cities  almost  universally  in- 
sist upon  the  privilege  of  local  selection,  and  they  are  usually  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  conformity  by  a  provision  of  the  law  itself, 
as  now  in  Minnesota.  In  country  districts  no  one  cares  to  bring 
an  action  against  a  teacher  or  board  for  that  violation  of  law  which 
is  simply  involved  in  allowing  things  to  '^  drift,"  and  after  a  few 
i\  ell  meant  but  abortive  efforts  at  conformity,  mostly  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  law  is  quietly  ignored  after  having  done  no  good,  and 
sometimes  a  positive  injury. 

EXAMPLES   OF   FAILURE. 

As  evidences  of  the  failure  of  laws  to  secure  text-book  uniformity 
in  other  states,  I  cite  here  merely  the  examples  of  Vermont  and  Min- 
nesota. I  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation of  Vermont,  asking  for  information  respecting  the  working 
of  the  text-book  law  of  that  state.  Substantially  the  following 
questions  were  asked: 

"  (1)  To  what  extent  did  the  law  secure  uniformity?  (2)  Did  it 
cheapen  the  cost  of  books?  (3)  Would  the  superintendent  recom- 
mend to  Wisconsin  a  law  to  secure  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  the  state?  (4)  Did  the  Vermont  law  apply  to  all  gradea 
of  schools?"  g 

The  following  reply  was  received: 

State  of  Vermont, 
Ofice  of  Superintendent  of  JEducation^ 
Randolph,  November  16, 1877. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing,  iifae^Mon,  Wisconsin: 

Dear  Sir:  —  To  your  letter  of  November  8,1877,  I  reply:  1st. 
Uniformity  of  text-books  was  never  secured  through  our  state  by 
our  law  on  the  subject.  The  variety  of  text-books  was  somewhat 
diminished,  but  the  law  was  never  popular,  and  it  was  repealed  in 
1874.  A  recommendation  made  under  the  law  continues  till  No- 
vember 1,  1878,  but  is  not  much  observed. 

2d.  I  do  not  think  the  plan  adopted  cheapened  books  to  the  peo- 
ple to  any  appreciable  extent. 

3d.  I  do  not  recommend  a  law  for  securing  uniformity  of  text- 
books throughout  a  state. 

4th.  Our  law  applied  to  all  grades  of  public  schools. 

Very  respectfully, 

Edward  Conant,  Sttpt,  of  Education. 
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An  attempt  vtas  made  in  Minnesota,  by  the  law  of  1868,  to  secure 
tiniformitj  and  to  regulate  the  price  of  text-books.  President  Wm. 
F.  Phelps,  of  our  own  Whitewater  State  Normal  School,  formerly 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Winona,  Minnesota,  Normal 
School,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  working  of  the  Minne- 
sota text-book  law,  wrote  in  February  last  in  reference  to  that  law: 
^'  The  attempt  to  force  uniformity  by  legislation  in  Minnesota,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  resulted  in  utter  failure,  and  left  the 
schools  in  a  far  worse  state  than  it  found  them." 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and  lamentable  instance  of  the  failure 
of  a  uniformity  scheme  is  now  to  be  seenMn  Minnesota,  In  the  case 
of  the  Merrill  text-book  law,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  last  win- 
ter. This  law  gave  to  one  person,  styled  a  "  contractor,"  the 
monopoly  of  furnishing  all  the  text-books  used  in  that  state,  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  at  a  fixed  price.  The  law  provided  that  the 
books  should  be  selected  by  the  contractor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  a  ^^  commission,"  consisting  of  the  state  superintendent  aud  two 
other  persons.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  met  the  approval  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  state;  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
last  annual  session  declared  emphatically  against  it;  the  contractor 
was  unable  to  furnish  books  as  speedily  as  he  promised,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  great  lack  of  necessary  books  for  the  summer  and  win- 
ter schools,  and  he  was  apparently  unable  to  obtain  many  first-class 
books  at  all,  at  the  low  prices  paid,  and  with  a  market  rendered 
very  uncertain  by  popular  dissatisfaction.  Meantime,  not  only  many 
of  the  cities  of  the  state  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  by  one  of  its  provisions,  but  also  large  numbers  of  villages  and 
country  districts  are  said  to  have  adopted  the  Wisconsin  plan  of 
purchase,  directly  from  the  publishers,  of  the  books  of  their  choice, 
at  prices  as  satisfactory,  upon  the  whole,  as  those  of  the  Merrill  law. 
I  am  informed  that  after  the  most  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  contractor  to  secure  orders  for  his  books,  these  have,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  been  received  from  only  about  130  out  of  over  3,600 
districts,  and  those  confined  to  some  seven  or  eight  counties  out  of 
the  seventy  in  the  state. 

The  law  is  already  seen  to  be  impracticable.     To  the  small  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  gone  into  operation  it  is  positively  injurious. 
It  has  merely  introduced  an  added  element  of  confusion  in  the  new 
books  put  into  the  hundred  or  more  districts.     Besides,  in  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  state,  the  majority  of  the  new 
books  are  of  an  inferior  character.  It  has,  moreover,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  injured  the  schools  of  the  state  at  large  by  causing 
a  lack  of  books  therein.  In  the  general  excitement  and  uncer- 
tainty local  dealers  ceased  to  keep  up  their  stocks,  and  children 
went  to  school  either  without  any  books  or  with  those  old  and  in- 
appropriate. Thus  it  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  Minnesota 
schools,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  their  last  state  is  worse  than 
their  first,  in  consequence  of  the  very  legislation  that  was  designed 
to  make  it  better.- 

In  a  series  of  articles  which  I  last  summer  prepared  for  the  Wis- 
consin Journal  of  Education,  under  the  title  *•  The  Truth  Concern- 
ing Text-Books,^'  and  which  were  published  in  the  issues  for  June, 
July  and  August,  I  edeavored  to  discuss  fairly  and  temperate- 
ly the  conditions  of  this  whole  vexed  question.  In  the  second  arti- 
cle I  sought  to  show,  in  particular,  why  it  is  that  efforts  at  enforced 
state  uniformity  of  school  books  have  uniformly  proved  abortive  in 
other  states,  and  why  it  is  that  educational  men,  who  have  studied 
and  become  familiar  with  the  whole  subject,  are  oppK>8ed,  on 
grounds  of  intelligent  conviction,  to  any  more  repetitions  of  the 
useless,  expensive  and  unnecessary  experiment  whose  inevitable 
failure  they  clearly  foresee.  I  beg  leave  to  reproduce  here 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Journal  for  July.  In  the  mind 
of  the  candid  and  intelligent  reader  they  may  appear  adapted  to 
meet  the  charge  that  the  opposition  of  educational  men  to  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  text-book  reform  js  captious  and  unreasonable,  or 
is  explicable  only  on  the  theory  that  they  are  personally  interested 
in  "  the  book  ring." 

WHY  UNIPORMITT  LAWS  PAIL. 

At  first  sight  state  uniformity  appears  a  simple,  easy,  natural  way 
out  of  the  perplexities  of  the  present  ^systemless  labyrinth.  Uow 
easy  to  end  all  these  ills  by  a  bare  law  creating  a  competent  com- 
mission to  select  text-books,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  other  books 
than  those  of  the  prescribed  list?  Thus  local  changes  become  im- 
possible, itinerant  families  do  not  find  their  school  books  at  a  dis- 
count in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  there  is  secured  the  cheapness 
that  comes  from  special  terms  made  by  the  state  with  a  publisher 
or  publishers,  or  possibly  from  state  manufacture  of  its  own  books. 
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The  perplexities  of  teachers  and  distriot  officers,  the  complaints  of 
patrons,  all  disappear  in  the  presence  of  the  simple  fiat  of  the  leg- 
islative body.  There  is  in  this  much  that  is  plausible  and  attractive. 
The  writer  confesses  that  he  has  himself  been  strongly  impressed 
by  the  fair  seeming  promises  of  this  remedy,  and  is  disposed  to  re- 
gret that  the  experience  of  other  states  shows  those  promises  to  be 
illusory. 

All  good  men  must  regret  that  intemperance,  dishonesty,  unchar- 
itableness,  selfishness,  and  other  crimes  and  weaknesses  of  humani- 
ty cannot  be  banished  from  society  by  the  simple  means  of  a  legis- 
lative enactment.  It  were  profoundly  to  be  desired  that  a  **  Maine 
Law"  would  blot  out  the  traffic  in  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  that  a  few  words  in  a  statute  would  greatly  benefit  the  publio 
school  system  and  the  state  by  securing  the  full  and  regular  attend- 
ance of  all  pupils,  or  by  furnishing  uniform,  satisfactory  and  cheap 
text- books  to  the  same.  The  disagreeable  fact  is  that  legislation  to 
secure  such  results  has  been  abundantly  tried  and  found  wanting. 
Experience  shows  that  statutes  do  not  make  men  temperate,  do  not 
bring  into  the  schools  the  vagrant  children  of  the  vicious  or  care- 
less, do  not  remove  the  evils  incident  to  the  present  common  method 
of  supplying  and  using  text-books.  Substantial  reforms  in  all 
those  things  must  come  only  through  voluntary  individual  and  as- 
sociative effort,  and  through  aroused  and  modified  public  sentiment. 
In  this  country,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  course.  Legislation  may 
crown  a  reform  already  completed  in  public  sentiment,  but  as  pre- 
ceding'public  sentiment  it  is  generally  of  little  value,  and  often  a 
positive  harm. 

Investigation  and  reflection  show  the  following  among  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  laws  aiming  at  State  uniformity  of  text-books: 

(1)  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  etiforce  them.  School  boards 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  unwilling  to  surrender^their  independ- 
ence  in  the  important  matter  of  selecting  books.  Cities  almost  uni- 
versally insist  upon  the  privilege  of  local  selection  in  this  as  in  the 
matter  of  teachers,  etc.  Hence,  in  states  Vhere  uniformity  has  been 
attempted  by  legal  enactment,  cities  are  usually  exempted  from  the 
obligations  of  the  law.  In  like  manner  villages,  which  also  generally 
have  intelligent  and  competent  school  boards,  often  insist  upon  a 
similar  independence.  The  cities  and  villages  have  either  taken  no 
part  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  law,  or  were  from  the  first  opposed  to 
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it.  Tbey  are  satisfied  T^ith  the  existing  arrangement.  Text-books 
and  courses  of  study  have  been  intelligently  adopted.  There  is  lit- 
tle or  no  lack  of  local  uniformity.  The  children  are  all  supplied  with 
appropriate  books.  There  is  substantially  no  complaint.  Why 
should  they  sacrifice  their  independence,  lose  a  considerable  amount 
of  property  now  in  satisfactory  use,  and  be  compelled  to  procure  a 
general  new  supply  of  books  selected  by  a  distant  authority  which 
is  ignorant  of  their  various  local  circumstances  and  needs?  They  feel 
that  the  law  is  arbitrary,  un-democratic,  un-American,  unnecessaryi 
impertinent.  There  is  grave  doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  The  re- 
sult is  a  feeling  of  indignant  opposition  prevading  many  of  the 
communities  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  a 
quiet  determination  to  ignore  it.  Hundreds  of  persons  in  these 
places,  who  theoretically  may  have  favored  the  law  before  its  pas- 
sage, lose  all  their  interest  in  it  when  its  practical  demands  are 
immediately  before  them.  They  have  no  desire  to  pay  money  for 
what  after  all  seems  no  local  gain. 

With  cities  expressly  exempted  by  a  provision  of  the  statute,  and 
the  majority  of  villages  quietly  ignoring  the  law,  many  adjacent 
country  districts  pay  no  attention  to  it,  preferring  in  like  manner 
their  independence  and  exemption  from  the  immediate  pecuniary 
loss  involved  in  the  change.  No  one  cares  to  bring  an  action  un- 
der it  and  the  districts  go  on  as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  half  or  one-third  the  country  districts 
and  some  of  the  smaller  villages,  resolve  to  comply  with  the  law. 
The  old  books  are  discarded,  the  new  ones  "  introduced," — ^i.  e.,  half 
the  children  bring  the  authorized  books,  one-fourth  bring  the  old 
books,  and  the  remaining  fourth  bring — no  books.  The  change  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  poor  people  of  the  district  —  one  many  can  ill 
meet,  and  some  absolutely  not  meet  at  all.  Meantime  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  sets  Tn.  Newspapers  are  denouncing  the  legislation. 
It  is  seen  that  the  cities  are  exempt,  the  villages  in  a  state  of  quiet 
but  defiant  antagonism,  many  country  districts  doing  nothing,  and 
the  law  falling  into  general  contempt. 

The  result  is  a  pecuniary  tax  partially  imposed  upon  some  hun- 
dreds of  country  districts  least  able  to  bear  it,  contempt  for  and  vi- 
olation of  a  well  known  law  of  the  state,  and  ^'  confusion  worse  con- 
founded "  in  the  very  matter  for  which  the  aid  of  the  law  was  in- 
Toked.    Is  not  the  testimony  of  President  Phelps  precisely  in  har- 
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mony  with  this  natural  result?    He  says:     **  The  attempt  to  foroe 
uniformity  by  legisUtion  in  Minnesota  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
resulted  in  utter  failure,  and  left  the  schools  in  a  worse  state  than 
it  found  them/' 

(2)  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  nearly  all  educational  men  are,  on 
grounds  of  intelligent  conviction,  opposed  to  enfored  uniformity 
and  another  obstacle  is  raised  against  the  success  of  such  a  law. 
Educational  men  believe  that  only  through  freedom,  diversity  and 
competition  are  the  best  results  attained.  They  hold  that  to  re- 
strict the  various  classes  of  schools,  from  the  mixed  one  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  thoroughly  graded  one  in  village  or  city,  to  the  use,  for 
a  series  of  years,  of  a  particular  set  of  books,  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  true  interests  of  those  schools.  Th^y  argue  that  the  admira- 
ble results  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  northern  states  are 
largely  due  to  the  local  freedom  allowed  in  methods  of  instruction, 
courses  of  study,  text-books,  etc.  They  contend  that  the  superior- 
ity of  American  text-books,  school  furniture  and  other  apparatus, 
is  due  to  the  large  demand  and  close  competition  that  have  existed 
under  our  system  of  local  freedom.  They  believe  that  while  thfs 
freedom  has  brought  forth  some  undesirable  results,  the  fruits  have, 
upon  the  whole,  been  more  abundant  and  satisfactory  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  any  system  of  restriction.  They  further 
believe  that  the  very  abuses  of  freedom  do  not  need  the  hand  of 
restrictive  or  proscriptive  law  to  remove  them.  They  are  easily 
corrigible  under  freedom  itself.  They  therefore  declare  that  en- 
forced state  uniformity  of  text-books  is  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise, and  they  confidently  assert  that  their  views  are  supported  by 
the  experience  of  other  states  and  countries. 

The  objections  to  a  state  uniformity  law  may  then  be  thus  briefly 
summarized: 

(1)  Cities  (which  generally  have  the  best  schools)  [must  be  ex- 
empted from  their  operation.  They  insist  upon  preserving  their 
freedom. 

(2)  Their  practice  is  preferred  and  example  followed  by  many 
villages  and  country  districts. 

(3)  Even  in  those  districts  where  an  attempt  to  obey  the  law  may 
be  made,  there  is  no  way  to  compel  parents  to  buy  the  prescribed 
books,  so  long  as  some  of  said  parents  are  too  poor  to  do  it,  and 
others  too  ftidependent  or  too  indifferent. 
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(4)  An  attempt  to  inflict  fines  and  other  penalties  is  opposed  to 
the  habits  and  instincts  of  our  people,  provokes  ill  feeling  and  hos- 
tility in  every  case,  tends  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  must  prove  wholly  abortive. 

(5)  It  is  opposed  to  the  free  competition  that  is  ever  teeking  the 
best  in  matter  and  methods  of  instruction,  that  is  the  life  of  the 
school  system,  the  cause  of  excellence  in  school  books  and  appa- 
ratus. 

(6)  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  variety  of  needs  found  in  our 
complex  school  system. 

(7)  The  uniform  experience  of  several  states  and  countries  sup- 
ports the  objections  above  given. 

(8)  Educational  men  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  it  for  the 
above  reasons. 

(9)  It  may  be  added  that  it  is  liable  to  foster  jobberv  and  cor- 
ruption from  the  vastness  of  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in 
either  state  selection,  state  purchase,  or  state  manufacture. 

In  view  of  the  facts  and  arguments  above  presented,  and  at  the 
•nd  of  another  year's  re-consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  I  can- 
not better  sum  up  my  recommendation  for  the  wise  use  of  existing 
means  to  remove  evils,  without  additional  legislation  involving  ex- 
pensive changes  of  more  than  doubtful  utility,  than  in  the  words 
of  the  following  communication,  which,  in  advance  of  the  publica- 
tion  of  my  last  report,  long  delayed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  address,  semi-officially,  to  the  legislature  of 
1877.  That  this  communication  was  the  immediate  and  sole  cause 
of  a  gratuitous  and  combined  personal  attack  upon  the  integrity 
and  motives  of  its  author  by  the  three  daily  papers  of  the  capitol, 
although  endorsed  generally  by  the  press  of  both  political  parties, 
and,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  unanimously  by  educational 
sentiment,  makes  me  somewhat  desirous  that  it  should  appear  and 
be  perserved  in  this  official  and  permanent  form: 

IS  TEXT-BOOK  LEGISLATION   NEEDED? 

To  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin: 

In  view  of  the  present  agitation  of  the  *'  text-book  question,"  and 
of  the  fact  that  my  opinions  and  recommendations  respecting  the 
same  are  to  some  extent  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  I  beg 
to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  follow- 
ing facts: 


1.  An  existing  law  of  the  state,  passed  two  years  ago,  allows  any 
school  board  to  purchase  text-books,  and,  as  the  property  of  the 
district,  town,  village  or  city,  to  loan  free,  rent,  or  sell  the  same  at 
cost,  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools.  Books  can  be  purchased  direct  by 
from  the  publishers,  through  their  branch  houses  in  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee,  at  a  discount  of  iO  per  cent,  from  present  retail  prices. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  districts  in  the  state  were  reported 
to  me  as  purchasing  books  under  this  law  last  year,  and  others  have 
been  more  recently  reported  as  following  their  example  since  the 
date  of  the  last  official  reports.  Of  the  !^67  reported  as  purchasing, 
137  loaned  the  books  free,  and  the  others  either  sold  or  rented  the 
same. 

The  plan  of  district  purchase  under  this  law  is  giving  excellent 
satisfaction,  in  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing and  becoming  popular. 

2.  Besides  the  large  saving  in  cost,  by  district  purchase  direct 
from  publishers,  uniformity  in  the  school  for  which  books  are  thus 
purchased  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result. 

3.  An  existing  law  allows  any  school  board  to  adopt  a  series  of 
books  for  the  scbool  or  schools  under  its  charge,  and  provides  that 
after  such  adoption  no  change  shall  be  made  within  three  years. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  two  laws  above  mentioned  are  all 
the  legislation  in  this  direction  needed  in  the  interests  of  the  schools 
and  the  people.  Under  these  simple  and  wise  laws  the  best  school 
books  in  the  world  can  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  ab- 
solute uniformity  to  the  extent  really  essential  —  in  the  school  or 
schools  under  the  charge  of  a  single  board —  can  be  easily  secured. 

After  a  very  careful  study  of  this  text-book  question  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  wise  to  seek  neither  enforced  state  nor  county  uni- 
formity. I  recommended  in  my  first  annual  report,  and  still  favor, 
township  uniformity;  but  this  only  because  it  would  be  a  step  to- 
wards the  general  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  school  gov- 
ernment, under  which  the  schools  of  a  township  are  managed  by.  a 
single  board  —  a  very  great  improvement,  in  the  judgment  of  nearly 
all  educational  men,  over  the  present  comparatively  inefficient  dis- 
trict system. 

I  am  opposed  to  state  uniformity  for  the  following  reasons:  (a)  A 
law  to  secure  it  could  be  only  partially  enforced,  and  a  law  partially 
enforced  is  generally  worse  than  no  law.  This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  experience  of  several  states  where  uniformity  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed — as  in  Vermont,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  California,  and 
other  states,  (b)  If  enforced,  the  special  "needs  of  particular 
schools  and  classes  would  not  be  so  well  met.  (c)  If  enforced,  it 
would  provoke  and  alienate  many,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  popular- 
ity of  our  school  system,  (d)  If  enforced,  it  would  destroy  the 
value  of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  books  now  in  use. 
e)  If  enforced,  it  would  suddenly  impose  upon  the  people  the  bur- 
en  of  at  least  another  half  million  for  the  new  books  they  must 
purchase  to  replace  those  outlawed,  (f)  If  enforced,  it  would  pre- 
vent for  a  series  of  years,  the  adoption,  by  any  school  board  in  the 
state,  of  any  improved  books,  cause  cur  schools  to  fall  behind  those 
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of  other  states,  and  when  the  inevitable  time  for  a  change  came, 
aji^ain  destroy  at  a  blow  a  vast  amount  of  property^  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

In  the  name  of  the  professional  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
the  state,  who  are  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  enforced  uni- 
formity—  as  honorable,  disinterested  and  intelligent  a  class  of  citi- 
zens as  Wisconsin  has;  in  the  name  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  school  officers,  who  have  not  asked  that  one  of  their  most 
important  duties  should  be  taken  from  their  hands,  as  incompetent 
to  perform  it;  in  the  name  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  whose  inter- 
ests we  should  be  very  cautious  not  to  rashly  imperil,  I  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  suggest  that  the  laws  we  now  have,  if  icsea^  are 
all  that  are  needed  to  enable  the  people  in  every  district,  village, 
and  city  to  satisfactorily  decide  for  themselves  the  question  of  text- 
books, as  they  decide  the  questions  of  school  buildings  and  teachers, 
of  libraries  and  apparatus.  Let  us  intelligently  act  under  the  laws 
we  have,  rather  than  hasten  to  create  others  whose  success  is  more 
than  doubtful.  Edward  Searing, 

Madison,  Feb.  21, 1877.  Supt.  of  Public  Inst'n. 

THE  text-book  CONSPIRACY. 

For  a  succinct  history  of  the  remarkable  but  fruitless  effort  made 
by  certain  interested  parties  to  secure  for  themselves,  for  a  series 
of  years,  the  monopoly  of  publishing  and  furnishing  the  text-books 
used  in  the  public  schools,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  April  last.  The  facts  therein  given  ought,  in  the 
interests  of  education,  to  be  well  and  generally  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  state.  The  public  school  system  cannot  be  too  zeal- 
ously guarded  from  personal  and  mercenary  designs. 

In  view  of  the  not  improbable  revival  hereafter  of  the  defeated 
scheme  of  last  winter,  I  deem  it  in  the  interests  of  education  to 
present  here  the  following  letters  from  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
and  respected  educational  men  of  the  state,  giving  their  views  in  re- 
gard to  that  measure.  A  very  large  number  of  other  similar  ex- 
pressions from  like  sources  might  be  added,  but  these  sufficiently 
indicate  what  appeared  to  be  the  universal  sentiment  in  educa- 
tional circles: 

From  Hon.  J.  G.  MeMjnn,  former  Saperint^ndent  of  PabHe  Initroetlon. 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  17,  1877. 

My  Dear  Sir:  When  the  preposterous  nonsense,  embodied  in 
a  bill  for  a  law  to  make  the  State  the  publisher  of  school  books, 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature,  I  did  not  suppose  that  such  a 

f  reposition  would  receive  a  dozen  votes,  if  taken  by  yeas  and  nays, 
was  disposed  to  think  that  you  had  shown  a  want  of  discretion  by 
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ormally  noticing  the  absurdity.  I  find,  however,  that  jou  knew 
more  abgut  the  legislature  than  I  did,  and  that  your  circular  of  the 
21st  ult.  was  called  for  by  the  interests  of  education. 

Of  course  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  vagaries  in  which  well-mean- 
ing men  will  indulge  in  connection  with  matters  of  an  educational 
character,  but  I  must  say  that  this  idea  of  the  state  publishing  our 
text-books  is  the  strangest  to  which  my  attention  bas  yet  be%n 
drawn.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  met  by  argument.  It  was 
never  reasoned  into  any  mind  possessed  of  common  sense,  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  reasoned  out.  It  is  one  of  those  hallucinations 
that  must  be  endured  until  contempt  and  ridicule  shall  dispel  it. 
It  may  be  well  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  petty  jobbery,  the 
corruption,  the  disregard  of  local  school  government,  the  endless 
waste  of  money  and  books  which  would  be  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  proposed  measure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  hardly 
necessary.  The  hard  common  sense  of  our  people  will  shiver  it, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  make  its  appearance  again  in  our  legis- 
lative halls.  I  know  you  can  point  to  Minnesota,  and  say,  we  can 
not  trust  the  common  sense  of  the  people  —  but  I  say  we  can.  I 
predict  that  Minnesota  will  repeal  tne  law  next  winter. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Jno.  G.  McMyxn. 

From  President  Obapln,  Belolt  Collepe. 

Bbloit,  March  3,  1877. 
Dear  Sir: — I  was  not  an  uninterested  observer  of  the  school 
book  controversy.  I  looked  over  the  bill  as  brought  into  the  legis- 
lature with  some  care.  That  the  state  should  undertake  to  set  up 
a  book-publishing  establishment  is  so  at  variance  with  accepted 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  involves  such  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  private  judgment  and  on  the  changes  necessary,  jf 
our  schools  are  to  keep  in  line  with  the  advancement  of  science 
and  learning  in  future,  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  measure  could  find 
little  support.  I  was  surprised  that  so  many  sensible  men  were 
blinded  to  its  meaning  and  import.  The  measure  has  failed  now, 
but  there  are  signs  that  it  may  be  brought  up  and  pushed  hereafter. 
I  am  with  you  in  your  seasonable  opposition  to  it  now  and  always. 

Very  truly^  yours, 

A.  L.  Chapin. 

From  Hon.  J.  L.  Plcksrd,  former  Sopcrlntendent  of  Pabllc  Inetmction. 

Chicago,  March  5, 1877. 
Dear  Sir: — As  one  still  interested  in  Wisconsin  schools,  permit 
me  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  manly  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  state  uniformity  in  text-books.     See  my  first  report 
for  evidence  of  my  sincerity  in  this  matter.     Yours  truly, 

J.  L.  riCKARD. 
From  Prof.  S.  tt.  Shermtn,  Normal  School  Resent,  HUwaakee. 

Milwaukee,  February  28, 1877. 
I     Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  received  and  read  your  communication 
to  the  legislature  on  the  text-book  question,  and  I  cordially  endorse 
every  word  of  it» 

8A— Stjpt.  [Doc  16] 
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Your  objection  (b)  "If  enforced,  the  special  needs  of  particular 
schools  and  classes  of  people  would  not  be  so  well  met" — is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  our  large  graded  schools;  and  if  the  proposed 
bill  is  to  become  a  law,  it  must  affect  disastrously  the  educational 
interests  of  this  city,  unless  Milwaukee  is  exempted  from  its  oper- 
ation.    Very  truly  yours, 

S.  S.  Sherman. 

(From  Preiidtnt  Angell,  UniTerslty  of  Michigan.) 

Univbrsity  of  Michioan, 
Ann  Abbob,  Feb.  23, 1877. 
My  Deab  Sib: — Let  me  express  my  most  hearty  approval  of 
your  circular,  opposing  the  legislation  to  secure  state  or  county 
uniformity  of  text  books.  A  bill  is  before  our  legislature  to  secure 
uniformity.  I  think  it  will  fail  to  pass.  Your  reasons  are  unan- 
swerable. Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  Angell. 

(From  Prof.  Bobert  Orahtm,  Oeh^ioab.) 

OSHKOSH,  Fth.  22, 1877. 
I  agree  heartily  with  you  in  your  strong  and  convincing  presen- 
tation of  the  text»book  question.     I  fear  any  such  legislation  as 
proposed  would  seriously  f  mbarrass  the  cause  of  education  in  this 
state. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a 
practicable  law  to  secure  uniformity  of  books  in  the  sohools  of  the 
state,  if  such  uniformity  were  considered  in  itself  desirable.  'From 
the  experience  of  other  states  where  uniformity  has  been  attempted, 
as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  I  am  convinced  that  a  uni- 
formity law  declaring  non-compliance  a  ^^  misdemeanor,^'  punish- 
able by  fines,  must  prove,  in  this  country,  like  compulsory  attend- 
ance laws,  a  dead  letter.  The  causes  that  would  lead  people  to 
disregard  it  are  numerous  and  everywhere  constantly  operative, 
while  the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  is  weak,  because  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  neighbors  and  frieods  of  transgressors.  If,  however,  it 
were  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  public 
money  to  a  district  that  none  but  the  regularly  authorized  state 
books  should  be  used  in  its  school,  it  is  possibte  that,  if  the  books 
were  judiciously  selected,  uniformity  could  be  readily  and  promptly 
secured.    In  my  judgment  it  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

Yet,  as  has  already  been  made  evident,  it  is  the  very  general 
opinion  of  the  best  educational  authorities,  that  if  uniformity  were 
really  secured  and  maintained,  more  would  be  lost  than  gained,  in 
educational  results. 

Hence,  all  things  considered,  it  is  believed  that,  through  con* 
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tinued  local  freedom,  ivith  district  purchase  and  free  books  ex- 
pressly authoril^ed  by  law. and  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  practice, 
Wisconsin  has  really  solved  the  text-book  problem. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Official  reports  have  been  received  this  year  from  fifty-seven  free 
high  schools,  an  increase  of  thirty-seven  over  those  reporting  last 
year.  On  the  first  day  of  December,  when  the  payment  of  the  ap- 
propriation was  due,  it  was  believed  that  only  fifty-six  schools  had 
reported,  and  the  certificate  of  apportiorment  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  and  claims  of  that  number.  The  aggregate 
amount  dne,  had  the  appropriation  not  been  limited  by  law,  was 
found  to  be  something  more  than  $27,000.  As  the  annual  appro- 
priation is  limited  to  125,000,  a  pro  rata  distribution  of  that  sum 
was  made,  yielding:  92  (and  a  fraction)  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
otherwise  due  each  school.  Several  days  afterwards  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  Burlington  High  School  had  reported  through  the 
county  superintendent,  although  it  had  not  sent  to  this  office  the 
usual  special  report  required,  and  had  consequently  not  shared  in 
the  distribution,  to  which  it  was  legally  entitled.  After  stating  the 
circumstances  to  the  secretary  of  state,  he  informed  me  that  he 
would,  on  receipt  of  my  special  certificate,  draw  his  warrant  in 
favor  of  the  Burlington  school  for  the  amount  to  which  it  appeared 
to  be  legally  entitled.  This  would  be  ;so  much  in  excess  of  the 
limits  of  the  annual  appropriation,  but  less  than  a  third  of  that  ap- 
propriation had  been  called  for  and  paid  the  previous  year.  Thus 
is  accounted  for  the  aggregate  of  $25,460.85,  paid  to  the  fifty-seven 
schools,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  statistics,  elsewhere  printed. 

The  law  appears  to  command  continued  favor,  and  to  bo  exciting 
a  salutary  influence  in  all  portions  of  the  state.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  testimony  coming  from  many  counties.  The  super- 
intendent of  Vernon  county  says  in  his  special  report: 

*^  The  free  high  schools  at  Viroqua  and  Hillsborough  are  well  at- 
tended and  arc  supplying  a  need  long  felt  in. the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  county.  Students  now  have  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing competent  instruction  in  the  higher  Englisn  branches,  and  may 
prepare  for  admission  to  the  classical  course  at  the  university  at 
these  high  schools." 
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The  superintendent  of  Barron  county  says,  in  his  special  report: 

*^  At  the  last  annual  town  meeting  the  people  of  the  town  of  Sum- 
ner organized,  under  the  new  high  school  law,  the  high  school  dis- 
trict to  embrace  the  whole  town.  The  first  term  of  thirteen  weeks 
commenced  early  in  September,  1877.  Mr.  W.  A.  Synon  was  en- 
gaged as  teacher.  The  people  had  long  felt  the  need  of  something 
above  the  common  school  in  which  those  who  desire  to  become 
teachers  could  qualify  themselves  for  their  chosen  work  without  the 
expense  attending  a  residence  away  from  home.  The  enrollment 
is  twenty- three,  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  the  school 
under  Mr.  Synon^s  charge  is  fully  meeting  the  expectation  of  its 
friends." 

President  Albee,  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  writes,  respect- 
ing the  high  schools  reporting  this  year: 

As  I  examine  the  list,  a  nu  mber  of  this  class  of  schools  appear, 
each  of  which  has  emplo^'ed  teachers  of  decided  merit  during  the 
last  two  years,  at  salaries  sufficient  to  retain  them  for  a  series  of 
years,  where  previously  the  remuneration  was  so  meagre  that  per- 
manence in  the  teachers  meant  mediocrity.  Other  communities 
were  also  subject  to  great  fluctuation  in  financial  sentiment;  at  one 
meeting  voting  a  fair  sum  for  the  support  of  a  good  school,  and  in 
the  following  year  largely  diminishing  the  appropriation  because 
of  a  passing  whim,  or  an  accidental  preponderance  in  the  meeting 
of  the  ignorant  or  narrow-souled  element.  This  class  of  districts 
is  likely  to  become  more  regular,  as  well  as  more  liberal  in  their 
appropriations,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  state  appropriation  being 
proportioned  to  local  expenditure. 

As  illustrating  the  influence  of  high  or  graded  schools  upon  the 
county  schools  of  the  neighborhood,  the  following  from  the  super- 
intendent of  Monroe  county  is  pertinent: 

^^  There  has  been  improvement  each  year  in  the  high  schools  of 
Sparta  and  Tomah.  These,  with  the  advantages  now  offered  by 
tne  graded  schools  at  Norwalk,  Wilton,  Kendalls  and  Glendale, 
give  better  opportunities  for  instruction  in  our  own  county  than 
formerly.  These  schools  exert  a  material  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  in  a  circuit  around  them,  as  nearly  all  of  the 
adjacent  schools  are  taught  a  portion  of  the  year  by  teachers  that 
have  only  such  scholarship  ana  training  as  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  at  some  one  of  these  graded  schools;  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  each  of  these  schools  is  in  charge  of  a  thorough, 
earnest  and  competent  teacher." 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  which  I  have  from  the 
first  sought  to  impress  upon  the  friends  of  education  in  the  state, 
and  to  have  embodied  in  legislation.  This  truth  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following  words  which  were  quoted  at  the 
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end  of  the  article  on  "  township  high  schools  "  in  mj  second  annual 
report,  from  the  educational  department  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  February,  1876: 

"  The  only  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  state  must  supply  train- 
ing agencies  for  its  teachers,  and  there  is  no  agency  that  can  meet 
the  case  but  the  township  high  school  system.  In  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  the  teachers  of  a  district  are  and  must  be  from  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district.  •  The  fact  that  they  teach  at  all  shows 
that  their  means  are  limited,  and  therefore  their  training  must  be 
brought  homo  to  them.     They  cannot  afford  to  go  to  it." 

Respecting  the  need  of  township  high  schools,  I  add  simply  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  special  reports  of  two  intelligent  local  oiSicers: 
From  Superintendent  Richmond,  Green  county: 

"  So  much  of  our  time  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  given  to 
institute  work  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  towards  es- 
tablishing free  high  schools,  although  we  need  them  very  much  and 
ought  to  have  them.  Could  we  have  a  free  high  school  in  every 
township  we  would  then  have  practically  established  the  town  sys- 
tem, and  that,  too,  on  a  high  plane." 

From  Superintendent  Lunn,  Sauk  county: 

'^  Several  townships  in  this  county  are  well  adapted  to  crowning 
their  several  schools  with  the  advanced  course  which  this  law  alone 
proffers;  but  the  project  wherever  broached  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  new  scheme  to  bleed  an  already  overburdened  public." 

The  latter  words  imply  two  facts  that  may  explain  the  conservat- 
ism of  rural  neighborhoods  in  this  matter  of  the  township  school: 
(1)  the  "scheme"  is  not  even  yet  understood;  (2)  the  people  are 
not  prosperous.    There  is  need,  accordingly,  of  patient  and  constant 
efforts  to  explain  the  township  plan,  and  there  is  need  of  awaiting 
the  return  of  a  greater  degree  of  general  material  prosperity  among 
the  people.    Meantime,  let  the  efforts  of  superintendents  be  to 
thoroughly  enlighten  a  single  township  or  a  county,  presenting  es- 
pecially favorable  conditions,  and  to  start  there  a  school  that  shall 
be,  to  the  others,  an  example.    This  is  easier  than  scattering  efforts 
at  random  over  the  entire  county.     But,  as  said  in  the  last  report: 
"  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  inauguration  of  the  town- 
ship system  of'  school  government,  in  the  place  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  independent  districts,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  organiza- 
tion in  rural  neighborhoods  of  the  class  of  schools  under  considera- 
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tion.  The  district  system  rests  like  an  incubus  upon  progress  towards 
a  better  gradation  and  division  of  school  work,  as  well  as  towards 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  several  other  important  questions  in  com- 
mon school  management.'* 

Meantime,  for  the  schools  sharing  in  the  appropriation  have 
become  now  considerable  in  number,  there  ought  to  be  devised  a 
thorough  system  of  inspection,  which  should  allow  none  of  the  un- 
worthy to  receive  an  undeserved  portion  of  the  state  bounty,  and 
which  should  serve,  for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  as  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  best  endeavor. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the  public  school  system  ought 
to  be  more  potent  for  g^ood  than  it  now  is  in  the  direction  of  moral 
influences  and  good  habits.  Judging  from  the  school  code,  the 
sole  object  of  the  system  is  to  give  formal  instruction  in  certain 
branches  of  knowledge  —  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  etc.  But  a  mere  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  by  no  means  enough  to  qualify  for  right  living  and  good  citizen- 
ship. It  is  right  impulses  and  good  habits,  even  more  than  the 
mastery  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing  and  numbering,  that  make 
good  citizens  and  successful  men  and  women.  The  safety  of  the 
republic  will  not  be  guaranteed  by  the  total  banishment  of  mere 
illiteracy. 

There  is  a  habit,  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  individual  and 
national  prosperity,  which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  easily  and  large- 
ly fostered  by  the  system  of  public  instruction.  I  refer  to  the 
habit  of  saving,  based  on  a  due  knowledge  of  the  value  and  use  of 
money.  The  American  people  are  especially  a  prodigal  and  waste- 
ful people.  The  great  natural  resources  that  have  been  at  their 
command,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
acquired  money,  have  made  them  extravagant,  and  thoughtless  of 
the  future.  With  the  frugal,  thrifty  and  saving  habits  of  the 
French,  our  people  would  to-day  be  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous people  on  the  globe,  whereas  now  private  and  public  debt 
weighs  like  an  incubus  upon  the  whole  country,  and  pauperism  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  civilized  land. 

I  have  for  some  time  regarded  with  interest  the  systematic  efforts 
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to  form  saving  habits  in  {he  young,  now  being  made  in  the  publio 
schools  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  France,  and,  as  giving  some 
information  on  this  subject,  I  call  special  attention  to  to  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  valuable  paper  on  ''  Savings  Banks,''  read  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Social  Science  Convention  at  Saratoga,  by 
John  P.  Townsend,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  To  teach  children  the 
value  of  money,  to  induce  the  desire  and  habit  of  saving,  and  to 
practically  acquaint  them  early  with  some  business  forms  and 
usages,  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  legitimate  school  work;  as 
legitimate  as  instruction  in  theoretical  arithmetic  or  book-keeping, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  business  of  the  world  is  so  largely  con- 
ducted. That  the  disposition  to  save,  as  all  other  dispositions  and 
habits,  can  be  best  cultivated  in  the  young,  is  an  educational  axiom. 
That  it  is  desirable  for  a  people  to  possess  habits  of  thrift  will  be 
questioned  by  no  one.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  qual- 
ity ranks  higher  among  the  elements  that  make  up  really  good 
*'  citizenship ''  than  that  known  as  '*  thrift."  The  man  who,  for  the 
sake  of  accumulating  property,  practices  self  denial,  and  puts  week- 
ly or  monthly  into  a  savings  bank  his  surplus  earnings,  is  in  general 
a  good  citizen.  He  may  not  be  a  scholar;  he  may  even  be  illiterate, 
but  he  will  pretty  surely  be  industrious  and  law-abiding.  More 
useful  as  a  citizen  is  the  illiterate  but  thrifty  accumulator  than  the 
thriftless  prodigal,  who  is  well  versed  in  the  "three  R's." 

Whatever  tends  to  enlarge  in  the  direction  of  good  conduct.^  truth- 
fulness, industry,  temperance,  frugality,  courtesy,  etc.,  the  present 
narrow  and  almost  exclusively  intellectual  training  of  the  schools,  is 
to  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  good  men.  The  establishment  of  school 
savings  banks  on  some  secure  basis,  and  the  general  cultivation 
thereby,  in  the  iyoung,  of  a  habit  upon  which  individual  and  na- 
tional prosperity  so  largely  depends,  would  I  believe,  have  the  full- 
est  approval  of  thoughtful  men. 

Mr.  Townsend,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  says,  in  reference 
to  teaching  saving  habits  to  the  young  in  the  public  schools,  as  re- 
ported in  the  jBanker*8  iSafeguard: 

"  The  penny  bank  system  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  ex- 
tended into  the  schools  there,  as  well  as  into  Belgium  and  France, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  for  adoption  in  this  country.  In 
a  paper  read  by  Mr.  William  Meikle,  actuary  of  the  Security  Savings 
BanK  of  Glasgow,  before  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  three  years  ago,  he  says:  '  A  remarkable  ex- 
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periment  for  teaching  the  youDg  to  save  has  been  introduced  into 
the  public  schools  of  Belgium.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Laurent, 
professor  of  civil  law,  in  the  University  of  Ghent,  whose  writings 
on  the  subject  obtained  a  prize  of  £400,  as  being  the  best  treatise, 
or  the  best  invention  capable  of  improving  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  the  working  classes.'  He  maintains  that  the 
best  means  of  causing  the  spirit  of  economy  to  penetrate  the  habits 
of  the  people  is  to  teach  it  to  their  children  and  make  them  prac- 
tice it. 

^'  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  inspire  in  the  young  a  taste  for  sav- 
ing. This  can  be  best  accomplished  in  the  public  schools,  where  the 
managers  and  teachers  have  constant  opportunities  of  enforcing 
and  illustrating  the  advantages  of  saving,  and  where  facilities  can 
easily  be  afforded  for  carrying  out  the  lessons  of  economy  by  means 
of  penny  banks  carried  on  in  the  schools.  This  has  been  done  in 
Belgium  with  singular  success.  Out  of  15,392  pupils  in  the  town 
of  Ghent,  no  less  than  13,032  are  depositors  in  the  savings  bank, 
and  they  have  to  their  credit  $92,560,  an  average  of  more  than  $7 
each. 

*'*'  The  managers  testify  that  the  system  has  already  produced  a 
marked  effect  on  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  working  classes  of 
Ghent.  The  experiment  is  being  extended  to  hundreds  of  other 
towns,  and  has  created  great  interest  throughout  Belgium,  in 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  I  cordially  commend  the  sys- 
tem to  the  attention  of  school  boards  and  teachers,  and  can  assure 
them  that  directors  of  savings  banks  in  this  country  will  cheerfully 
aid  their  endeavors."  So  says  Mr.  William  Meikle,  actuary  of  the 
Security  Savings  Bank  of  Glasgow. 

^^  He  further  says:  ^  As  a  means  of  still  further  encouraging  young 
people  to  save,  the  school  boards  of  Belgium  have  arranged  that 
their  prizes  to  meritorious  pupils  shall  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  a  savings  bank  book,  inscribed  with  the  pupiPs  name,  and  con- 
taing  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  not  to  be  withdrawn  till  after 
a  given  time.' 

*'  I  learn  by  letter  recently  received  from  M.  A.  de  Marlarce,  of 
Paris,  that  France  has  already  more  than  230,000  saving  scholars  in 
3:200  schools. 

^*'  No  people  need  to  be  taught  thrift  more  than  the  poorer  classes 
of  this  country;  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  money  is  ob- 
tained in  ordinary' times,  owing  to  well-known  causes,  no  nation, 
probably,  is  more  extravagant  and  prodigal  in  expenditures,  and 
in  times  like  the  present,  inconvenience  and  suffering  are  great. 
Having  sung  all  summer,  the  winter  finds  them  destitute,  and  with- 
out friends  to  succor  them.  But  their  more  provident  neighbors 
owe  something  to  their  own  reputation  as  good  citizens,  and  should 
endeavor  to  teach  and  assist  them  in  a  proper  way. 

*^  Instead  of  soup  houses  in  winter,  let  us  open  penny  banks  in 
summer,  and  by  the  aid  of  missionaries  properly  selected,  the  sys- 
tematic distribution  of  tracts  in  workshops  and  dwellings,  instruct 
these  people' how  to  help  themselves  by  saving  their  pennies,  in- 
stead of  spending  them  in  drink  shops  and  for  useless  nnery.  How 
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many  pennies  and  even  dollars  are  annually  thrown  away  in  bar 
rooms  and  beer  wardens  the  data  is  not  at  hand  to  determine,  and 
the  receipts  by  the  government  from  taxes  on  spirits  and  malt 
liquors  give  a  faint  idea. 

^'  The  plan  of  establishing  school  penny  banks  is  very  simple, 
and  could  be  put  in  operation  by  any  board  of  education  in  the 
large  cities,  and  by  trustees  and  school  districts  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  without  expense.  An  hour  one  day  in  the  week  might  be 
set  apart  for  instruction  and  practice  m  the  lesson  of  thrift. 
Let  a  book  large  enough  to  contain  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in 
a  given  school  be  provided,  ruled  in  twelve  vertical  columns  for 
the  months,  which  are  to  be  subdivided  into  four  or  five  for  the 
weeks,  with  inter-columns  for  dollars  and  cents;  this  is  for  the  reg- 
ister  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher.  Cards,  to  be  folded  once  like  the 
covers  of  a  pass  book,  and  ruled  like  the  register,  are  also  necessary 
for  each  depositing  scholar.  Enter  the  deposits  in  the  school  ledg- 
er, and  the  corresponding  amount  in  the  depositor's  book,  which 
the  pupil  is  to  carry  home  with  him.  This  comprises  the  needed 
stationery,  barring  pen  and  ink. 

Let  the  amount  received  each  day  be  deposited  in  some  savings 
bank,  to  the  credit  of  the  school,  and  when  the  deposit  of  any  pu- 
ii  amounts  to  say  three  dollars,  let  an  account  be  openea  in 
is  own  name,  and  a  book  be  given  him  by  the  bank,  charging  the 
amount  to  the  account  of  the  school,  and  by  the  school  against  the 
pupil  in  its  ledger;  the  little  card  is  still  kept  to  enter  the  pennies 
on,  and  the  account  runs  on  as  at  first. 

^^  The  pupil  is  to  receive  no  interest  until  he  opens  his  account  in 
the  bank,  but  the  school  itself  receives  interest  on  the  gross  amount 
to  its  credit,  which  will  pay  the  expense  of  stationery,  school  led- 
ger and  card  pass-books;  should  anything  be  left  over  after  paying 
these  expenses,  it  might  be  disposed  of  by  vote  of  the  pupils. 

"  Parents  will  very  soon  become  interested,  and  not  only  add  ex- 
tra pennies  to  their  childrens'  deposits,  but  be  induced  to  try  the 
experiment  on  their  own  account,  by  making  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings bank  for  themselves;  once  the  habit  is  begun,  it  tends  to  in- 
crease as  time  goes  on,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  community  will  begin  to  feel  the  effect,  to 
the  lessening  of  its  taxable  burdens  for  the  support  of  the  wretched 
and  destitute. 

'^  The  experiment  is  worth  trying,  why  not  put  at  it  once  in  prac- 
tice." 

To  show  how  simple  is  the  administration  of  the  system  in  the 
schools  of  France,  I  subjoin  the  following,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Hon.  S.  T.  Merrill,  of  Beloit,  and  printed  in  the  Safe- 
guard  Almanac  for  1877: 

"  After  having  made  proper  arrangements  with  the  nearest  city 
or  village  savings  bank,  the  teacher  informs  his  scholars  that  he  is 
ready  to  receive  their  savings,  however  small  they  may  be,  and  that 
on  the  first  day  of  every  month  all  deposits   amounting  to  one 
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franc,  or  to  even  francs,  will  be  deposited  in  the  city  sa7in<^  bank 
to  the  credit  of  the  papil  thus  depositing,  who  will  then  receive  a 
bank  book  in  his  or  her  own  name. 

^^  On  a  fixed  day  of  every  week,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
school  the  instructor  announces  ^the  exercise  of  savings'  (exer- 
cice  de  P  Epargne^  Every  sum,  small  as  it  may  be,  he  records  in 
a  special  book  called  the  Register  ot  the  School  Bank;  each  page 
of  which,  ruled  with  twelve  vertical  lines  for  the  months  of  the  year, 
and  thirty-one  horizontal  lines  for  the  days  of  the  month,  is  appor- 
tioned to  some  onepupiPs  account.  Detached  sheets  ruled  in  the 
same  way  are  also  provided,  so  that  each  scholar  may  have  a  dupli- 
cate of  his  or  her  account. 

^^  The  book  and  sheets  having  been  prepared,  commonly  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  each  scholar,  in  turn,  as  the  roll  is  called,  pre- 
sents himself  or  herself  before  the  teacher's  desk,  and  there  depos- 
its any  sum  which  he  or  she  wishes  to  put  into  the  School  Savings 
Bank.  The  instructor,  in  the  presence  of  the  one  depositing,  in- 
scribes the  anrount  in  the  register  on  the  appropriate  page  in  the 
square  that  indicates  the  date  of  the  transaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  makes  a  like  entry  on  a  separate  sheet  which  he  delivers  to 
the  pupil.  This  duplicate  sheet  is  a  double  o^uarant^  both  for  the 
parents  and  the  teacher.  Such  is  the  plan  pursued  in  each  school; 
equally  easy  and  simple  are  the  transactions  with  the  large  Savings 
Bank. 

^^On  the  first  of  every  month  the  instructor  adds  the  small 
amounts  inscribed  on  each  page  of  the  register  in  the  columns  for 
the  month  just  passed.  If  the.  sum  of  any  one  does  not  reach  one 
franc,  the  number  of  centimes  or  fraction  of  a  franc  is  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  column  for  the  next  month,  to  be  added  to  future  pay- 
ments. When  the  total  exceeds  a  franc  or  even  francs,  he  makes  a 
memorandum  of  the  whole  or  even  francs  opposite  the  name  of  the 
scholar  by  whom  they  have  been  deposited,  and  carries  the  fraction, 
if  there  be  any,  to  the  top  of  the  next  column,  and  so  on  through 
the  book.  This  done,  he  takes  the  ^gregated  francs  and  his  mem- 
orandum to  the  large  savings  bank. 

*^  The  cashier,  having  counted  the  money  and  found  it  to  corres- 
pond in  amount  with  the  total  of  the  teachers'  memorandum,  in- 
scribes the  deposits,  each  scholar's  separately,  in  bank  books  appro- 
priated and  belonging  to  the  pupils  depositing  in  this  way  through 
the  agency  of  the  teacher. 

**  Tnese  individual  bank  pass-books  are  kept  by  the  instructor  so 
long  as  the  owner  remains  in  school.  However,  the  next  day  after 
each  new  deposit  is  made  in  the  large  savings  bank,  the  scholar  is 

Eermitted  to  take  his  book  home  for  the  inspection  of  his  parents, 
ut  it  must  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  teacher  promptly  the 
next  day  thereafter. 

**  When  a  pupil  leaves  the  school,  his  or  her  book  is  delivered  to 
his  or  her  legal  representative,  together  with  any  money  that  may 
be  in  the  school  savings  bank  at  the  time;  for  all  which  a  receipt  is 
given,  written  on  the  page  of  the  register  whereon  is  the  scholar's 
account.    The  instructor  notifies  the  large  savings  bank  that  such  a 
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pupil  has  left  the  sohool,  and  that  his  bank  book  has  been  delivered 
to  his  legal  representative.'^ 

Besides  the  peculiar  instruction  and  discipline  qualifying  for 
business  life,  involved  in  the  operation  of  school  savings  banks,  I 
suggest  that  instruction  in  a  kindred  subject  of  practical  value, 
namely,  book-keeping,  ought  to  be  universally  given  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  noAv  neither  in  the  list  of  branches  required  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  nor  one  of  those  in  which  applicants  for 
certificates  are  required  to  be  examined.  Yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  processes  of  single-entry  book-keeping  would  be  of  prac- 
tical use  to  nearly  every  citizen.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  it 
would  be  of  far  more  value  to  him  than  the  very  imperfect  instruc- 
tion now  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  nation  — an  in* 
struction  required  by  law,  but  adding,  I  believe,  little  qualification 
for  the  ordinary,  every-day  duties  of  life. 


DEFECTS  IN  THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

While  seeking  to  make  the  fullest  and  best  use  of  the  educa- 
tional machinery  I  found  in  the  state,  and  of  which  four  years  ago 
I  became  a  part,  I  have  at  the  same  time  felt  it  my  duty  to  point 
out  how  essentially  defective,  in  certain  res|>ects,  this  machinery 
■  appears  to  me  to  be,  and  how  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  best  results.  I  briefly  recapitulate  points  and  recommenda- 
tions made  in  previous  reports,  and  especially  in  that  for  1875. 

The  transcendent  interests  of  common  school  education  are  suf- 
fering from  want  of  more  permanent,  intelligent  and  authoritative 
supervision.  The  University  and  the  Normal  Schools  are  intelli- 
gently controlled  and  developed  by  special  boards  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  composed  in  the  main  of  men  qualified  for  that  trust. 
The  element  of  permanency  characterizes  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  personnel  of  these  boards,  each  member  being  appointed  for 
three  years,  while  the^  average  term  is  made  much  longer  than  that 
by  reappointment,  and  the  terms  of  only  one-third  annually  ex- 
pire. These  boards  appoint  those  who  have  immediate  charge  of 
the  schools — the  presidents  and  professors.  The  public  schools  of 
Milwaukee  (as  an  example  among  cities)  are  in  like  inanner  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  education,  which  appoints  the  teachers  aiid 


places  over  them  a  competent  superintendeut.  The  elements  of 
intelligence,  permanence  and  abundant  authority  are  therefore  to 
be  found  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  as  in 
the  management  of  the  State  University  and  Normal  Schools.  The 
result  is  satisfactory.  The  teachers  are  competent,  all  efforts  are 
tvell  directed,  and  the  money  of  the  people  is  not  wasted. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  the  children  of  the  state  are  educated  in 
the  schools  of  country  and  village  districts,  for  which  there  is  a 
very  inadequate  system  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the  results  are 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  state  provides  for  these,  in  the  first 
place,  a  state  superintendent,  who  is  elected  biennially,  by  the  peo- 
ple, after  being  nominated  by  a  political  convention,  as  other  state 
officers  are  nominated.  In  the  words  I  used  in  a  former  report  (1875), 
'^He  may  or  may  not  be  the  man  best  fitted  for  his  position.  Me 
may  or  may  not  have  had  antecedent  experience  qualifying  him  for 
his  pecfuliar  work.  He  is  selected  by  a  convention  which  is  largely 
governed  by  considerations  of  political  expediency.  His  geograph- 
ical position  in  the  state  is  often  quite  as  much  considered  as  his 
educational  position  in  his  profession.  Moreover,  neither  does 
faithful  service  insure  retention  in,  nor  inefficient  service  dismis- 
sion from  the  work,  well  or  ill  done.  He  shares  the  fate  of  the 
*'  party''  to  which  he  belongs.  The  transcendently  important  trusts 
temporarily  entrusted  to  his  care  demand  long  and  anxious  study; 
demand  the  slow  working-out  of  far-reaching  plans;  demand  ac- 
quaintance with  men  upon  whom  he  can  rely  for  faithful'  aid,  de- 
mand a  knowledge  ot  educational  systems  and  measures  of  other 
states  and  countries:  but  all  this  Igoes  for  naught  in  the  biennial 
scramble  of  parties  for  place." 

Then,  again,  the  state  provides  for  the  above  named  schools  a 
system  of  county  supervision,  with  local  officers  nominated  by  polit- 
ical conventions,  and  elected  biennially  in  the  general  state  elec- 
tions. There  is  no  certainty  in  any  county  that  the  fittest,  or  even 
a  fit  man,  will  receive  the  nomination  for  the  extremely  important 
office,  and,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  persons  vyretchedly  unquali- 
fied are  often  both  nominated  and  elected.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
state  superintendent,  political  expediency  and  geographical  consid- 
erations largely  govern  the  conventions  that  select  the  two  or  three 
candidates  for  whom  the  people  are  to  vote.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  salary  of  the  local  superintendent  averages  much  less  than 
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those  of  the  other  county  officers,  and  the  incompetency  of  some, 
and  the  necssarily  limited  work  and  influence  of  others,  are  abund- 
antly explained.  Having  closely  watched  the  results  of  the  last 
three  biennial  elections  of  county  superintendents,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  the  present  system  is  far  from  being  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised. I  go  further,  and  say  that  the  diminishing  salaries  and  the 
grov^ing  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  such  an  election  system 
as  ours,  foreshadow  its  repeal  in  several  states.  Far  better  would 
it  be  to  modify  the  system  in  our  own,  preserving  its  valuable  fea- 
tures while  eliminating  its  weak  ones,  than  to  repeal  it,  as  Michi- 
gan has  recently  done,  and  return  to  the  still  more  inefficient  system 
of  town  supervision. 

The  remedy  that  is  needed  is  a  separation  of  our  whale  educa- 
tional system,  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent,  from  political  in- 
fluences, hazards,  and  changes.  J  again  renew  my  recommendation 
for  some  radical  modifications  that  shall  give  to  school  supervision 
the  greater  intelligence,  uniformity  and  efficiency  it  so  largely 
needs.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  elect  the  state  and  county  superin- 
tendents in  the  spring,  at  the  time  judges  are  elected,  and  to  ex- 
tend their  term  of  office  to  four  years.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
if  each  county  superintendent  were  elected  by  a  special  convention 
of  the  school  officers  of  the  county,  as  in  Pennsylvania.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  results  would  be  reached 
only  under  such  a  system  as  was  recommended  in  the  report  for 
1875,  whose  features  are  briefly  repeated  as  follows: 

(1)  A  state  board  of  education,  like  the  present  university  and 
normal  school  boards,  consisting  of  eleven  members,  nine  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of  one- 
third  of  whom  shall  expire  annually  or  biennially;  the  governor 
and  state  superintendent  to  be  ea;  officio  members  of  the  board. 

(2)  A  state  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board,  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  and  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  same,  his  duties  in  gen- 
eral being  the  same  as  now. 

(3)  County  superintendents  appointed  by  the  state  board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  for  a  term  of  three 
or  four  years,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  state  a  salary  fixed  by  statute, 
graded  infjust  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  work. 

(4)  The  township  to  be  the  smallest  unit  of  territory  in  school 
government,  the  schools  of  the  same  to  be  under  the  management 
of  a  township  board  elected  by  the  people. 
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(5)  Each  township,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  have  a  central  high 
or  grammar  school,  made  obligatory  by  law;  this  and  the  primary 
schools  of  the  township  to  hare  well  defined  courses  of  study,  uni- 
formity of  text-books,  and  uniformity  in  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline. 

(6)  To  make  the  schools  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  in  charac- 
ter and  length,  and  to  carry  out  to  a  judicious  extent  the  principle 

that  ^*  the  property  of  the  state  shall  educate  the  children  of  the 

« 

state,"  a  uniform  state  tax  to  be  imposed  for  the  support  of  schools, 
aggregating  annually,  with  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  not  less 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

(7)  Uniform  examinations  throughout  the  state,  for  teachers  of 
the  same  grade,  to  be  the  rule. 

(8)  A  system  of  township  libraries,  the  joint  creation,  like  the 
schools,  of  state  and  local  action,  the  books  to  be  selected  from  lists 
approved  by  the  state,  and  to  be  purchased  by  the  state  on  low 
terms,  by  contracts  with  publishers. 

More  or  less  of  the  above  features  are  to  be  found  in  the  school 
systems  of  several  other  states,  educationally  well  advanced.  Ex- 
perience abundantly  shows  their  value.  For  example,  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  there  is  a  state  board  of  education 
appointing  it8  secretary,  who  performs  the  duties  of  state  superin- 
tendent; in  Pennsylvania,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  in  Massachucetts  and  Pennsvlvania  is  found  the 
township  instead  of  the  district  system  of  school  organization ;  in 
New  Jersey,  county  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  state 
board  of  education,  subject  to  approval  by  board  of  county  free- 
holders; in  Pennsylvania,  they  are  elected  by  county  board  of 
school  directors;  in  about  twenty-five  states  there  is  a  state  tax  for 
school  purposes,  etc.  The  more  permanent,  uniform  and  effective 
supervision  found  in  the  above  states  is  nevertheless  not  equal  to 
the  intelligent,  systematic  and  authoritative  systems  of  foreign 
countries,  as  Russia,  Austria,  Holland,  the  Canadian  prbvince  of 
Ontario,  etc. 

Most  earnestly  do  I  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the 
people,  for  the  last  tame,  to  this  weakness  in  our  system  of  super- 
vision. There  can  be  no  material  advance  in  the  character  of  the 
country  schools  as  a  whole,'unti]  a  change  is  here  made.   As  evidence 
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of  the  need,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  1873,  to  Francis  Adams'  Free  Schools  of  the 
United  States^  to  the  opinion  of  other  intelligent  foreigners  "who 
have  studied  our  systems,  and  to  the  many  distinguished  American 
educators  ^hose  views  have  been  presented  in  my  previous  reports, 
and  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive a  more  important  subject  for  the  investigation  of  a  special 
legislative  committee  than  this  question  of  the  revision  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  I  earnestly  renew  the  recommendation  of  last 
year  for  the  appoinment  of  such  a  committee. 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  SUFFRAGE. 

My  first  annual  report  contained  the  following  paragraphs: 

(6)  There  is  an  indirect  means  by  which  absolute  illiteracy  might 
be  diminished,  education  honored,  politics  somewhat  purified,  and 
the  state  in  general  benefited.  I  refer  to  the  limitation  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  suffrafii^e  by  an  educational  qualification.  It  is  admitted 
that  universal  intelligence  is  the  only  foundation  rock  upon  which 
to  base  a  democratic  republic*  In  such  a  government  an  unintelli- 
gent voter  —  an  integral  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth  without 
the  first  and  simplest  qualification  of  sovereignty  —  is  an  anomaly 
that  should  not  be  permitted.  There  is  no  greater,  no  more  danger- 
ous political  absurdity  than  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
cannot  oven  read  it, —  much  less  read  the  laws  they  blindly  and 
blunderingly  aid  in  enacting  and  modifying,  and  the  constitution 
that  directs  and  limits  their  powers.  To  convince  us  of  this  we  need 
not  the  examples  of  Spain,  Mexico,  the  South  American  republics, 
and  the  nearer  and  even  more  pitiable  illustrations  in  some  of  our 
own  southern  states. 

To  secure  to  the  franchise  that  simplest  degree  of  intelligence 
which  is  compatible  with  wise  and  honest  government,  I  would  not 
ask  that  the  elective  privilege  should  be  taken  from  any  man  now 
possessing  it;  but  I  boldly  and  unequivocally,  and  emphatically, 
and  with  a  de^p  conviction  of  its  eminent  justice  and  wisdom,  de- 
clare my  belief  that  the  state  ought  to  fix  a  time  in  the  near  future 
after  which  no  more  illiterate  recruits  shall  be  received  into  the 
ranks  of  its  sovereign  rulers, — that  after  such  time,  no  man  shall  de- 
posit a  ballot  who  cannot  read  the  ballot.  This  I  believe  to  be  due 
to  the  cause  of  good  government,  due  to  the  interests  of  education, 
due  as  an  example  to  unfortunate  sister  states,  due  finally  to  the 
example  of  that  Mother  of  Republics,  educated  and  thrifty  New 
England. 

Such  a  recommendation  as  the  above  had,  perhaps,  never  before 
appeared  in  a  similar  report,  and  it  naturally  provoked  soBse  news- 
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paper  criticism.  It  has  been  with  gratification,  however,  that  I 
have  since  observed  many  evidences  showing  that  I  simply  ex- 
pressed the  unspoken  thought  of  thousands  of  reflective  minds. 
Since  the  paragraphs  were  written  the  same  recommendation  has 
twice  appeared  in  the  annual  messages  of  the  Nation's  chief  exec- 
utive, has  become  a  familiar  subject  of  discussion  in  newspapers, 
educational  journals,  in  debating  clubs,  and  at  the  £reside.  There 
is,  too,  a  strong  and  growing  conviction  in  every  intelligent  com- 
munity that  a  man  who  cannot  read  the  ballot  he  deposits  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  the  legal  right  to  deposit  it.  It  was,  however,  from 
the  educational  point  of  view  that  I  regarded  the  recommendation. 
I  looked,  and  still  look,  upon  an  educational  qualification  for  suf- 
frage as  tending  to  diminish  illiteracy  and  improve  educational  sen- 
timent and  educational  facilities  I  am  pleasedj^to  call  attention  to 
the  following  words  of  a  distinguished  American  educator,  taken 
from  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National 
Teachers'  Association,  in  1876,  and  entitled  **  The  Country  School 
Problem."  They  embody  the  first  of  four  "general  ideas"  for  the 
improvement  of  the  common  schools: 

"  Hereafter  let  the  elective  franchise  be  granted  to  our  youth 
upon  coming  to  age  only  on  condition  of  their  ]>assing  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  before  a  properly  constituted  board.  Let  this  ex- 
amination cover  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government  and  American  history.  Having  passed 
such  an  examination  and  given  evidence  of  good  moral  character, 
let  the  name  be  registered  among  the  voters  of  the  land.  Such  a 
requisition  as  this  will  at  once  give  the  rural  school  a  new  function 
and  so  deepen  the  interest  in  it  that  all  needed  improvements  will 
be  readily  effected.  We  may  not  deprive  any  one  who  has  exer- 
cised the  franchise  from  continuing  to  do  so,  but  the  imperative 
necessity  of  guarding  this  sacred  t.ust  in  some  such  way  in  the 
future,  is  too  apparent  to  need  argument;  and  well  would  it  have 
been  for  some  portions  of  our  land  if  we  had  years  ago  entered 
upon  the  measure.  The  circumstances  making  this  a  necessity  to 
our  political  well-being,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length, 
yet  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  already  the  great  mass  of 
illiterate,  uncultured,  un-Americanized  voters  are  controlling  the 
destiny  of  great  cities  in  New  England,  of  whole  states  in  the 
South,  and  threaten  to  overrun  our  entire  Pacific  coast.  Let  us 
not  start  back  from  these  sentiments,  fellow  laborers.  This  is  pre- 
eminently our  work.  Politicians  will  never  do  it.  The  movement 
must  begin  and  be  carried  forward  by  the  educators  of  the  land, 
by  those  collected  and  represented  in  this  room,  by  this  Associa- 
tioui  by  the  Teachers'  Associations  of  our  several  states. 
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*^  When  we  come  to  understand  that  our  work  ia  the  common 
school  has  such  immediate  and  essential  connection  as  this  with 
the  nation's  political  life,  and  begin  to  assert  it  in  the  ears  of  the 
people,  we  shall  not  lack  for  an  audience,  and  people  will  not  slum- 
ber under  our  preaching.  Of  course  we  shall  be  stigmatized  as 
meddling  with  politics;  but  who  has  a  better  right  —  who  a  more 
sacred  obligation  to  meddle  with  politics  than  we?  If  now,  the 
more  generally  acknowledged  connection  which  schools  sustain  to 
good  order  in  society,  to  efficiency  in  business  life,  and  position  in 
social  life,  if  these  vac'uely  defined,  and  imperfectly  apprehended 
functions  of  our  schools  give  them  the  life  and  dignity  thoy  have, 
let  them  be  put  thus  in  immediate  organic  connection  with  the 
very  foundations  of  our  political  fabric  —  let  them  be  acknowledge 
ed  as  the  legitimate  and  indispensable  trainers  of  our  citizen  sov- 
ereignty, and  what  may  we  not  hope  for  them?  Parents  will  foster 
them  as  the  only  means  of  fitting  their  children  for  citizenship,  pu- 
pils will  seek  and  reverence  them  as  the  fountains  of  their  correct 
political  life,  politicians  will  court  them  and  be  wonderfully  com- 
plaisant toward  all  measures  which  look  to  their  development." 

The  following  from  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Representative  Govern- 
ment" has  an  interest  and  value  in  this  connection,  and  I  commend 
to  thoufi^htful  attention  the  whole  chapter  from  which  the  extract 
is  taken: 

"  There  are,  however,  certain  exclusions,  required  by  positive  rea- 
sons, which  do  not  conflict  with  this  principle,  and  which,  though 
an  evil  in  themselves,  are  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  cessation  of 
the  state  of  things  which  requires  them.  I  regard  it  as  wholly  in- 
admissible that  any  person  should  participate  in  the  suffrage  with- 
out being  able  to  read,  write,  and,  I  will  add,  perform  the  common 
operations  of  arithmetic.  Justice  demands,  even  when  the  suffrage 
does  not  depend  on  it,  that  the  means  of  attaining  these  element- 
ary acquirements  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  person,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  what  the  poorest,  who 
earn  their  own  living,  can  afford.  If  this  were  really  the  case, 
people  would  no  more  think  of  giving  the  suffrage  to  a  man  who 
could  not  read,  than  of  giving  it  to  a  child  who  could  not  speak; 
and  it  would  not  be  society  that  would  exclude  him,  but  his  own 
laziness.  When  society  has  not  performed  its  duty  by  rendering 
this  amount  of  instruction  accessible  to  all,  there  is  some  hardship 
in  the  case,  but  it  is  hardship  that  ought  to  be  borne.  If  society 
has  neglected  to  discharge  two  solemn  obligations,  the  more  im- 
portant and  more  fundamental  of  the  two  must  be  fulfilled  first; 
universal  teaching  must  precede  universal  enfranchisement.  No  one 
but  those  in  whom  an  A  priori  theory  has  silenced  common  sense 
will  maintain  that  power  over  others,  over  the  whole  community, 
should  be  imparted  to  people  who  have  not  acquired  the  common- 
est and  most  essential  requisites  for  taking  care  of 'themselves  — 
for  pursuing  intelligently  their  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  per- 
sons most  nearly  allied  to  them." 

8B  — BUPT.  [Doc.  16.] 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  conolasion,  then,  of  the  whole  matter  is  thfs:  To  materutUj 
improve  the  coantry  schools  of  the  state,  there  must  be  (1)  a  better 
system  of  supervision  by  men  and  women  competent  for  the  work, 
receiving  larger  salaries,  more  secure  in  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
having  more  of  the  skill  that  comes  from  special  study  and  experi- 
ence, and  independent  of  political  influences;  (2)  a  better  local 
organization  and  management  of  the  schools,  such  as  the  the  town- 
ship system  would  give,  with  its  fewer  and  more  intelligent  officers 
and  its  greater  concentration  and  wiser  division  of  effort;  (3)  a  longer 
annual  continuance  of  multitudes  of  the  schools,  and  hence,  the 
more  permanent  occupation  of  teachers;  (4)  the  organization  of 
township  high  schools  wherever  practicable;  (5)  a  well-defined 
course  of  study  for  the  common  schools,  as  well  as  for  the  high 
schools;;  (6)  a  larger  and  more  uniform  attendance  of  pupils,  secured 
by  systematic  efforts  of  local  authorities,  and  made  more  easily  at- 
tainable by  free  books;  (7)  a  larger  amount  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  coming  directly  from  the  state,  so  that  poorer 
districts  may  enjoy  advantages  more  nearly  equal  to  those  of  richer 
ones;  (8)  a  system  of  township  libraries  that  shall  aid  and  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  schools;  and  (9)  an  educational  qualification 
for  the  franchise,  that  shall  give  political  emphasis  to  the  work  of 
common  school  instruction. 

These  are  the  remedies  that  must  be  employed,  or  a  safe  degree 
of  progress  is  impossible.  They  will  add  somewhat  to  the  cost  of 
the  school  system,  but  not  beyond  even  the  present  means  of  the 
people.  They  will  give  to  that  system  three-fold  greater  vigor, 
usefulness  and  popularity.  No  reform  can  be  wrought  by  igpaoring 
defects,  nor  by  idle  praises  of  popular  education  in  the  abstract. 
Definite  ideas  of  defects  must  be  supplemented  by  definite  ideas  of 
remedies,  and  those  by  definite  and  persistent  action.  Thus  Horace 
Mann  wrought  reform  in  Massachusetts.  Thus  all  great  and  wise 
reforms  are  accomplished. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  in  boldly  expressing  my  convictions,  in 
former  reports,  I  have  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  educators  of 
the  state,  of  all  classes.  The  records  of  the  State  Teachers^  Asso- 
ciation show  that  nearly  all  these  recommendations  have  met  the 
ormJtl  approval  of  that  body,  after  full  ooasideration  and  discus- 
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flion.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  recommendations  herein  re- 
newed have  met  general  favor  with  the  PresH  of  the  state,  towards 
which  I  have  the  most  grateful  feelings  for  its  many  expressions  of 
intelligent  sympathy,  both  with  what  I  have  advocated  and  what 
I  have  opposed. 

Not  less  appreciated  have  been  the  many  scores  of  letters  from 
both  friends  and  strangers,  testifying  their  approval  of  plain  speech 
in  setting  forth  the  demerits  as  well  as  merits  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  popular  instruction.  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  find 
among  these  one  from  him  who  is  to  be  my  successor  in  office,  and 
to  know  that  he  wrote  as  follows  of  the  first  report,  in  which  my 
entire  policy  was  presented:  *'To  my  mind,  it  is  the  boldest 
strongest  and  most  satisfactory  report  ever  issued  from  our  state 
department  of  education.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful  influ* 
ence  upon  the  educators  among  us,  *  *  You  will  be  criticised 
for  your  close  analysis  of  the  defects  of '  our  glorious  schools  '  in 
Wisconsin ;  but  most  of  your  ideas  will  finally  be  embodied  in  oar 
educational  system.'' 

With  a  profound  conviction  of  the  need  of  universal  education 
among  a  self-governing  people  like  ours,  and  with  an  equally  pro- 
found trust  that  the  common  sense  of  the  people  will  approve  and 
grant  all  that  is  here  asked,  when  the  subject  is  once  thoroughly 
understood  by  them,  I  merely  invoke  continued  agitation  of  the 
truth,  and  the  continued  faith  of  educational  men  in  its  idtimate 
triumph. 

EDWARD  SEARING, 

iSupt,  Public  Instruction* 


ERRATA. 

[Being  unable,  through  absence  from  the  state,  to  correct  the 
proof  of  the  entire  report,  several  typographical  errors  unfor- 
tunately remain,  especially  in  pages  xliz  to  Ixiv,  inclusiye.  The 
more  noticeable  of  these  are  corrected  below. — E.  S.] 

Page  li,  10th  line  from  bottom,  for  ^^  exciting,"  read  ^*  exerting.'' 
Page  Hi,  17th  line  from  bottom,  for  **  county ,*'  read  ^'  country." 
Page  liii,  8th  line  from  bottom,  for  "or,"  read  "  of." 
Page  liv,  6th  line  from  top,  read  "  which,"  before  "  have." 
Page  lix,  9th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  that  trust,"  read  "the  trust." 
Page  Ixi,  7th  line  from  top,  for  **  election,"  read  "  elective." 
Page  Ixii,  6th  line  from  bottom,  for  "  Russia,"  read  "  Prussia." 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SPPERINTENDENTS. 


ASHLAND  COUNTY. 


J.  J.  MILES,  SUPEBINTENDENT. 


There  are  five  schools  in  the  county  of  Ashland.  Three  teachers 
are  employed  at  $60  per  month,  and  two  at  about  $40.  Schools  will 
continue  for  ten  months. 

There  are  four  male  teachers  and  one  female.  Average  attend* 
ance  from  30  to  40  to  the  school. 

The  town  of  Ashland  purports  to  be  under  the  town  system  of 
school  government.  One  board  controls  the  schools.  We  have  sub- 
districts,  two  school-houses,  and  one  building  rented.  We  pursue 
the  graded  system  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  town  of  La  Pointe  has  only  one  district,  but  two  depart- 
ments, one  for  half-breeds  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

Considering  the  wildness  of  the  country  we  have  good  schools. 
They  are  a  fair  average  with  ordinary  district  schools.  We  have 
had  no  institutes,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  few  teachers  here 
no  one  seems  to  want  them. 

We  have  one  district  that  has  adopted  the  free-book  system,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  meeting  with  popular  approval  in  the  district,  and 
gives  general  satisfaction.  Ml  the  districts  have  adopted  a  series 
8— SuPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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of  text-books  in  tbe  last  year;  none  had  been  adopted  before.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  demand  for  farther  text-book  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  don't  think  any  is  needed  in  the  interest  of 
the  schools  or  people. 


BARRON  COUNTY. 


H.  J.   WHITB,   8X7PSBINTENDENT. 


I  am  aware  that  my  annual  report  is  imperfect  in  a  good  many 
particulars,  but  it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  materials  furnished  me 
would  admit.     An  apology  would  do  no  good. 

I  find  there  are  58  districts  in  the  county,  an  increase  of  8  over 
last  year.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  this  information 
in  the  reports  of  the  clerks  and  secretaries.  I  have  obtained  it  by 
making  inquiries  of  well  informed  persons  in  the  different  towns. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  the  school  officers,  as  under  the  head,  '^  No. 
of  school-houses  in  the  town,'*  only  the  actual  number  of  houses  is 
given,  at  least  six  new  districts  not  being  supplied  with  school- 
bouses.     The  figures  in  columns  C  and  D,  however,  are  not  reliable. 

Four  school-houses  have  been  built  or  completed  during  the  past 
year,  making  in  all  52,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  built  during 
the  past  five  years.  There  are  two  or  three  dilapidated  affairs  an- 
swering the  purpose,  temporarily,  of  school-houses,  but  with  these 
exceptions  the  buildings  erected  for  this  purpose  are  creditable 
structures.  The  log  buildings  are  hewed  inside  and  out,  and  but 
little  inferior  in  appearance  and  usefulness  to  the  frame  houses; 
-while  the  latter  are  usually  about  20x30  feet  on  the  ground,  12  feet 
between  floor  and  ceiling,  plastered  inside,  and  painted  inside  and 
out.  They  are  generally  well  seated,  though  there  is  room  for  some 
improvement  in  this  respect.  There  is  usually  too  little  blackboard 
surface,  but  this  is  being  remedied  to  some  extent,  and  by  the  use 
of  liquid  slating  a  better  quality  of  blackboard  is  coming  into  use. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  enclosing  school- 
house  sites  and  beautifying  the  grounds.  I  think  but  three  sites 
are  properly  enclosed,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub  has  yet  been  planted. 
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I  am  satisfied  that  this  subject  will  receive  due  attention  at  an  early 
day.     Three  school-houses  are  supplied  with  patent  seats  and  desks. 

Sixty-seven  third  grade  and  five  second  grade  certificates  were 
granted  during  the  year;  13  of  the  former  were  valid  for  six  months- 
only.  At  the  spring  examination  no  limited  or  six  months  certifi- 
cates were  granted,  except  at  the  request  of  school  officers;  and,  as 
only  about  30  schools  were  in  operation  at  one  time  during  the  sum- 
mer, there  was  no  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  but  few  limited  certifi- 
cates were  called  for. 

School  officers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  too  little  dis- 
crimination in  the  matter  of  wages  in  favor  of  the  better  class  of 
teachers.  In  some  towns  the  secretaries  are  instructed  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  per  month  to  teachers  for  the  ensuing  term.  "Whereupon 
that  officer  proceeds  to  hire  teachers  as  they  present  themselves,  put- 
ting all  on  the  same  footing;  the  wholly  inexperienced  being  paid 
as  high  wages  as  those  who  have  taught  for  several  years  and  estab- 
lished a  good  reputation  as  teachers.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
poor  business  policy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  accounts  for  most  of  the 
incompetency  found  among  those  who  teach,  or  attempt  to  teach 
our  common  schools.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages  to 
so  low  rates  that  the  best  teachers  will  be  obliged  to  enter  some 
other  calling.  There  is  doubtless  room  for  economy  in  school  man- 
agement, but  if  improperly  directed  it  will  prove  disastrous  to 
school  interests. 

All  the  districts  in  the  town  of  Maple  Grove  failed  to  maintain 
five  months'  school.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  certain 
non-residents  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their  lands  in  that  town.  Few 
districts  in  other  towns  maintain  school  more  than  five  months. 

The  town  of  Cedar  Lake  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  towns  which 
supply  their  schools  with  books  on  the  free  text  book-plan;  also 
district  No.  2,  Lakeland.  The  town  of  Sumner  supplies  its  schools 
with  books,  but  they  are  not  yet  quite  free;  they  will  be  though,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  as  soon  as  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  the  question.  The  subject  is  being  favorably  considered 
in  other  districts  and  towns.  I  hear  of  no  opposition  to  the  plan 
of  free  text-books  among  those  who  have  given  the  matter  any 
thought;  and  I  think  its  general  adoption  in  this  county  is  but  a 
qnestion  of  time.  Apathy  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  and  a  gen- 
eral dislike  to  incur  a  little  present  expense,  I  believe,  are  the  only 
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reasons  why  the  system  is  not  now  in  general  operation.  It  is,  on* 
der  oar  free  school  system,  the  only  satisCactory  mode  of  sapplyin|^ 
our  schools  -with  the  necessary  books.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
I  do  not  consider  any  more  text-book  leg^lation  necessary.  Among 
a  number  of  reasons,  which  might  be  g^Ten  in  support  of  this  riew, 
I  would  mention  the  following:  1.  We  now  hare  the  best  books  in 
the  world  from  which  to  select.  2.  The  law  permits  a  change  of 
text  books  once  in  three  years;  whereas  under  the  proposed  law  no 
such  privil^e  is  accorded  to  local  boards  no  matter  how  greatly  a 
change  might  be  desired.  3.  It  is  highly  improbable,  all  things 
considered,  that  the  books  would  be  supplied  at  less  cost  than  at 
present.  And,  I  might  add,  we  have  no  assurance  that  school  offi- 
cers or  the  people  would  be  any  more  prompt  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  books  than  they  now  are. 

At  the  last  annual  town  meeting  the  people  of  the  town  of  Sum- 
ner organized  under  the  new  high  school  law,  the  high  school  dis- 
trict to  embrace  the  whole  town.  The  first  term  of  13  weeks  com- 
menced early  in  September,  1877.  Mr.  W.  A«  Synon  was  engaged 
as  teacher.  The  people  had  long  felt  the  need  of  something  abore 
the  common  school  in  which  those  who  desire  to  become  teachers 
could  qualify  themselves  for  their  chosen  work  without  the  expense 
attending  a  residence  away  from  home.  The  enrollment  is  23,  and 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  the  school  under  Mr.  Synon's 
charge  is  fully  meeting  the  expectation  of  its  friends. 


BUFFALO    COUNTY. 


L.  KSSSIJrGSB,  SUPEBINTSNDBNT. 


The  law  requiring  the  county  superintendent  to  supplement  his 
tabulary  report  to  the  state  superintendent  by  a  verbal  one  seems 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction,  that  tabulary  reports,  aside 
from  their  dryness,  intricacy  and  dubious  reliability,  are  at  best  but 
very  unsatisfactory  documents.  They  are  so  in  many  respects,  but 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent.    It  is  true,  his  visits  to  his  schools  are  numbered  and  summed 
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up  in  his  report,  and  if  be  happens  to  be  of  an  oratorical  turn,  the 
number  of  his  addresses  may  create  a  sensation,  but  Vfh&t  he  said, 
and  why  and  to  whom  he  said  it,  the  report  does  omit  to  state. 
And  yet  that  would,  in  my  estimation,  be  the  most  interesting  part 
of  said  address. 

Again,  it  is  stated  in  the  report,  what  text  books  are  used  in 
every  town  or  district,  but  how  they  are  used  no  one  will  become 
any  the  wiser  from  a  perusal  of  said  report.  It  is  true  that  even 
this  verbal  explanation  is  too  limited  to  touch  upon  all  the  matters 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  give  a  comprehensive  and 
correct  idea  of  the  condition,  progress,  and  future  prospects  of  the 
schools  of  a  county.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  giving  room 
for  general  statements  not  cramped  and  concealed  by  red  and  blue 
lines  and  compressed  headings. 

The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county  is  fa- 
vorable; the  interest  taken  in  the  same  by  the  people  is  growing  and 
active,  and  numerous  new  school  houses,  some  in  place  of  old  and 
superannuated,  some  for  new  districts,  are  at  least  one  apparent 
proof  or  testimony  of  this. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  wide-awake  to  improvements  in 
their  profession,  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  same  to  the  dignity 
that  properly  belongs  to  it,  but  which  it  can  only  attain  by  the  su- 
perior qualifications  of  its  members. 

Agitation  for  new  districts  has  been  quite  lively  during  the  past 
year,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  growing  wants  of  a 
constantly  increasing  population  are  not  satisfied.  One  case,  which 
during  1876  has  come  to  your  knowledge  by  way  of  an  appeal,  that 
of  a  division  of  Dist.  No.  3,  of  the  town  of  Alma,  has  now  been 
settled  by  establishing,  as  I  had  indicated  in  my  correspondence,  a 
new  district  in  the  northern  part  of  the  old  district.  A  new  school 
house  in  a  convenient  location  is  the  result  so  far,  and  the  rest  of 
the  business  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  running  smoothly  in  the 
future. 

In  this,  my  last  report  to  you,  T  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
in  favor  of  the  county  superintendency.  I  think  that  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  acknowledged  advancement  of  the  public  schools 
in  general,  and  of  those  in  rural  counties  in  particular. 

The  county  superintendent,  elected  by  and  for  the  whole  county 
und  for  two  years,  has  a  more  independent  and  e£fective  position. 
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than  a  man  elected  by  a  single  town  ancl  for  one  year  could  ever 
maintain,  and  his  influence  and  his  power  in  the  matter  of  granting 
certificates  will  naturally  compel  teachers  to  heed  his  advice.  Re- 
garding  his  counsels  to  school  districts,  and  his  demands  for  im- 
provements in  school  houses,  furniture,  apparatus  and  such  matters, 
these  are  more  readily  complied  with,  than  they  would  be,  if  made 
by  a  man,  whom  school  boards  meet  familiarly  every  day,  and  whom 
they  may  see  removed  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  system  has  its  faults.  Dependence  on  political  influences  is 
one  of  them;  another  is  the  shortness  of  the  term  and  the  insuffi- 
cient salary.  These  three  causes  combine  to  keep  many  competent 
men  out  of  this  office,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  election  of  some 
that  might  be  better  employed  somewhere  else. 

Yet  I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  the  office  dependent  upon  an 
appointment  by  higher  authority.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  really 
redeems  it  from  political  influences,  while  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  people  would  feel  a  latent  aversion  against  a  man,  who 
might  be  a  stranger  to  them,  and  whom  not  they  themselves  would 
have  called  to  his  position.  The  shortness  of  the  term  might  be 
overcome  by  electing  the  superintendent  for  four  years,  as  the 
county  judge  is  now  elected. 

As  for  the  salary,  I  think  it  should,  extra  expenses  deducted,  be 
at  least  as  high  as  the  salary  of  the  best  teacher  in  the  county.  I 
never  could  see  why  the  legal  superior  of  any  public  employee 
should  receive  poorer  pay  than  his  legal  subordinate.  Economy  £ 
admire,  but  parsimony  in  public  afl'airs  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  most 
contemptible  meanness.  Offer  good  wages,  demand  adequate  work, 
and  employ  men  of  whom  such  work  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  interest  of  the  public  schools  is  the  paramount  interest  of 
every  sensible  citizen  of  this  republic,  and  I  hope  sensible  citizens 
will  be  in  a  majority^  and  croakers  in  a  hopeless  minority  forever. 
We  can  expect  this,  however,  only  if  we  keep  constantly  and  act- 
ively at  work  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  Competent  supervision 
is  as  necessary  as  any  other  thing,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  have  it, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  compensate  for  the  same. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  school  books  you  know  quite  well.  £ 
have  made  some  efforts  to  induce  directors  to  purchase  from  the 
publishers  directly,  but  the  idea  needs  yet  time  to  penetrate  the 
skull  of  the  average  district  officer  and  that  of  the  average  voter. 
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These  people  ^eem  to  have  gone  to  school  when  pleasure  was  found 
in  vajiety,  even  if  it  were  of  text-books  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
same  school. 

They  all  would  like  the  savings  for  themselves,  but  why  their 
neighbors  should  profit  by  the  same  operations  is  not  yet  quite 
clear  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that,  stepping  out  of  the  superintend" 
ent's  office,  (or  even  before  that,)  I  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
active,  and,  as  I  intend,  professional  teachers,  and  am  now  teaching 
one  of  the  departments  of  our  public  school. 


CLARK  COUNTY. 

WM.  T.  HSKDBEN,  SIJPEBIKTENDBNT. 

Having  forwarded  to  you  my  statistical  report,  I  now  hasten  to 
add  a  few  words  by  way  of  a  special  report. 

I  came  into  office  Jan.  1st,  1877,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  shall  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  to  give  way,  I  hope,  to  a  man  of  more  ex« 
perience. 

I  divided  the  county  into  six  inspection  districts.  In  two  of  the 
northern  districts  I  changed  the  place  of  holding  the  examinations, 
BO  as  to  accommodate  those  this  fall  who  were  not  accommodated 
last  spring.  Besides,  I  have  held  numerous  examinations  at  other 
times,  and  at  times  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  travel  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  to  examine  a  single  teacher.  Some,  of  course,  have 
failed,  while  very  many  have  received  only  limited  certificateS| 
with  the  warning  to  prepare  for  a  harder  examination  in  the  future. 
At  the  last  examination  this  fall,  I  succeeded  in  preparing  questions 
which  involved  principleSy  rather  than  facts  and  puzzles,  and  I 
found  that  the  more  experienced  teachers  were  delighted,  while 
some  of  the  untrained  could  hardly  answer  any  of  the  questions* 
Still,  we  have  an  abundance  of  teachers,  with  offers  of  others  from 
other  counties.  Some  of  those  with  limited  certificates  do  well  in 
the  school  room,  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  encouragement. 

Several  fine  school  houses  have  been  erected  this  year.    One  of 
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two  of  them  appear  like  neat  country  churches,  with  spire,  and 
blinds,  and  bell  and  shade  trees.  Perhaps  no  other  new  county  in 
the  whole  state  can  show  such  rapid  advancement,  and  such  good 
taste  in  regard  to  school  houses. 

In  school  visitations,  I  have  been  over  the  county  the  second  time^ 
almost;  and  in  this  I  have  done  my  most  thorough  and  my  best 
work.  Both  teachers  and  pupils  have  manifested  a  lively  interest 
in  the  exercises  that  I  have  given  them,  and  I  believe  that  a  new 
life  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county. 

Several  of  our  best  teachers  have  left  us  for  the  Normal  Schools. 

We  need  in  this  county  a  Normal  Institute,  to  be  held  at  least 
four  weeks  each  year,  and  I  think  that  the  teachers  feel  the  need 
of  such  training  as  they  never  did  before. 

The  high  schools  of  Neillsville,  Humbird  and  Dorchester  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Prof.  R.  H.  Darling,  of  Humbird,  has 
done  a  good  work,  and  Prof.  L.  A.  Dool'ttle,  of  Neillsville,  proves 
himself  to  be  a  worthy  successor  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Miller. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

KENNBDT   800TT,   SUPEBIKTENDENT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  in  answer  to  your  request,  the  fol- 
lowing special  report  of  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  the  work  of 
the  past  year.  The  schools  of  the  county  have  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  and  some  improvements  have  been  made 
whereby  their  efficiency  has  been  increased,  and  better  facilities  of* 
fered  for  obtaining  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education. 
One  new  district  has  been  formed,  and  two  other  districts  have 
been  consolidated,  making  one  good,  strong  district  furnishing  a 
sufficient  number  of  scholars  to  guarantee  a  successful  school,  as 
far  as  numbers  go  to  make  that.  Both  these  districts  have  built 
school  houses  that  speak  highly  for  the  intelligence  and  public 
spirit  of  the  residents.  One  log  house  has  been  replaced  by  a  neat 
and  comfortable  frame  building,  making  three  new  school  houses- 
•built  the  past  year. 
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SCHOLABS'   ATTENDANCE. 


The  annual  report  to  the  state  department  shows  that  there  are 
9,004  children  of  school  age  in  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  cities  of 
Portage  and  Columbus,  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  superintendent,  and  that  the  number  of  days'  attendance  is 
581,243,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  five  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
There  is  still  great  need  of  farther  improvement  in  this  direction  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  2,182  did  not  attend  school  any  part  of  the 
year.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  the  fact  that  in 
many  sections  school  has  been  taught  in  Norwegian  and  German 
languages,  and  the  enrollment  is  not  reported  in  the  public  school 
reports.  Statistics  show  that  the  highest  per  cent,  of  attendance  is 
found  in  localities  supporting  the  best  schools,  as  the  following  re- 
port from  two  schools  the  past  summer  in  this  county  will  show. 
The  teacher  of  the  first  was  experienced  and  successful,  the  other 
had  no  experience;  the  former  had  enrolled  51;  her  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance was  88;  and  the  latter  had  an  eroUment  of  40,  with  a  per 
cent,  of  attendance  of  40. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  165  teachers  required  to  fill  our  schools;  550  appli- 
cants have  been  examined  at  17  public  examinations  and  16  private 
ones.  Certificates  have  been  issued  to  390;  of  this  number,  171 
were  limited,  or  for  six  months  only.  There  were  2  first  grade,  19 
second  grade,  and  369  third  grade. 

In  conducting  examinations,  I  have  aimed  to  combine  the  oral 
with  the  written  method,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  knowledge  in  the  several  branches  possessed  by  the  applicants 
for  certificates,  as  also  their  ability  to  impart  such  knowledge  to 
their  scholars. 

The  teachers  of  this  county,  as  a  class,  are  earnest,  ambitious 
and  awake,  and  every  efPort  made  toward  improvement  has  met 
with  a  hearty  response  from  them.  Each  year  about  one-fifth  of 
the  teaching  force  are  beginners,  causing  a  vast  amount  of  experi- 
mental and  misdirected  labor,  acting  as  a  serious  clog  to  progress, 
as  no  sooner  do  they  become  proficient  than  they  leave  teaching. 

INSTITUTE. 

The  institute  held  at  Portage  City  last  spring  was  the  second 
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largest  ever  held  in  the  state,  there  being  191  registered,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  160.  This  is  a  fair  index  of  the  inter- 
est manifested  by  our  teachers  in  the  matter  of  improvement.  The 
institute  was  conducted  principally  by  Prof.  D.  McGregor,  of 
Platte ville  Nt)rmal  School.  His  thorough  scholarship,  his  practical 
knowledge  of  all  that  pertains  to  our  public  school  system,  and 
above  all,  his  genial  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  won  for  him  the  en- 
tire confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  attended. 

Two  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  institute  to  large  and  ap- 
preciative audiences,  one  by  Hon.  E.  Searing,  and  one  by  Prof.  A. 
O.  Wright,  of  Fox  Lake  Seminary. 

This  county  has  furnished  twenty  students  to  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

APPABATUS. 

Although  $2,805  worth  of  apparatus  is  reported,  many  districts 
in  the  county  cannot  boast  of  a  single  map,  globe,  chart,  numeral 
frame,  nor  more  than  two  square  yards  of  poor  blackboard, 
and  only  about  one-half  have  copies  of  Webster's  dictionary  of  such 
date  and  condition  as  to  aid  the  teachers  or  pupils.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  necessary  that  each  school  should  at  least  be  provided 
with  a  map  of  the  county  and  state,  and  I  hope  that  district  officers 
and  patrons  of  schools  will  consider  this  subject  favorably. 

FREE    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

While  under  my  jurisdiction  there  has  been  but  one  organized, 
and  that  is  at  Lodi.  There  are  at  least  four  of  the  graded  schools 
in  this  county  that  are  teaching  everything  required  in  the  ^'  Free 
High  School  Act,"  without  deriving  any  of  the  benefit  the  state 
would  confer,  and  are  still  paying  their  share  of  the  tax  in  the  sup- 
port of  said  schools. 

TEACHERS^    ASSOCIATIONS. 

These  meetings  have  been  held  in  different  localities  throughout 
the  county  with  much  benefit.  General  instruction,  reports  of  the 
condition  of  schools,  class  recitations  and  discussions  upon  the 
common  branches  is  the  order  of  exercises  at  these  gatherings. 
The  meetings  have  made  the  teachers  better  acquainted,  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  has  created  thought,  and  stimulated  them  to  more 
energetic  work. 
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SCHOOL    VISITATIONS. 


I  attach  more  importance  to  this  duty  than  many  are  inclined  to 
Daring, the  year  I  have  twice  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county 
that  have  held  two  terms,  except  eight;  and  in  these  visits  I  have 
given  particular  attention  to  orthoepy,  orthography,  reading 
and  writing,  as  I  have  found  that  these  studies  were  most  neglect- 
ed, and  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  result,  especially  at  the  im- 
provement in  writing. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  urge  the  necessity  of  having  the 
summer  schools  commence  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April,  instead 
of  the  first  Monday  in  May,  as  the  attendance  after  the  first  of 
July  will  not,  on  an  average,  be  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
first  month  of  school. 


GREEN  COUNTY. 

T.  C.  EICHMOND,  SUPERINTENDBNT. 

I  stated  in  my  last  special  report  that  we  were  making  efforts  to 
secure  competent  teachers.  For  this  purpose  we  have  continued, 
and  still  intend  to  continue,  our  institute  work.  We  have  insti- 
tutes in  this  county  just  one-third  of  the  time,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  as  the  results  of  this  work  we  have,  (1)  An  able 
set  of  teachers.  (2)  A  better  and  more  uniform  system  of  teach- 
^^S'     (3)  A  much  livelier  interest  in  school  work  on  the  part  of  the 

patrons. 

teachers'  societies. 

We  have  our  county  divided,  we  might  say,  into  four  circuits, 
and  each  circuit  into  three  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  teachers' 
meetings.  To  each  circuit  we  give  a  certain  Saturday  in  each 
month  ;  as  for  instance,  to  the  north  circuit  the  first  Saturday,  to 
the  west  circuit  the  second  Saturday,  and  in  this  way  we  have  a 
meeting  in  some  district  every  Saturday. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  large  number  of  districts  have  formally  adopted  a  series  of 
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text-books.  Some  under  section  53,  chapter  155,  of  the  school  code, 
but  a  large  number  under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875.  In  most  cases 
the  boards  purchase  the  books  from  the  publishers  and  furnish 
them  to  the  pupils  at  cost.  The  people,  so  far  as  we  know,  are 
well  satisfied  with  what  is  being  accomplished  under  the  latter 
law.  But  under  the  best  law  that  could  be  enacted,  with  our 
present  system  of  having  district  boards  attend  to  this  matter,  we 
will  have  more  or  less  inconvenience.  A  good  superintendent  can 
do  a  good  deal  in  helping  in  the  selection  and  adoption  of  text-books, 
but  he  cannot  do  all  ;  and  1  am  well  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  town  board  of  education  to  attend  to  this  and  some  other  mat- 
ters, and  have  at  least  a  town  uniformity  m  text-books. 

FRKK  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

So  much  of  our  time  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  given  to 
institute  work  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  towards 
establishing  free  high  schools,  although  we  need  them  very  much 
and  ought  to  have  them.  Could  we  have  a  free  high  school  in  every 
township  we  would  then  have  practically  established  the  town  sys- 
tem, and  that,  too,  on  a  high  plane. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES,  ETC. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  our  old  school  buildings 
are  fast  being  replaced  by  new  and  commodious  houses.  There  are 
still  a  very  few  school  houses  in  this  county  that  are  a  disgrace  to 
us  ;  but  we  will  soon  be  rid  of  these,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  con- 
demning them. 

Taking  this  county  as  a  whole  we  are  but  poorly  supplied  with 
school  apparatus  ;  we  need  to  invest  largely  in  maps,  globes,  charts, 
etc.  However,  we  are  hopeful  that  with  our  present  corps  of  teach- 
ers, who  appreciate  these  things  and  who  can  use  them  to  advan- 
tage in  school,  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied.  As  a  general 
thing  our  people  are  willing  to  supply  these  things  to  conscientious 
and  enthusiastic  teachers  who  can  and  will  use  them. 

6BADED    SCHOOLS. 

The  Monroe  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Twining,  is 
doing  excellent  work.  A  goodly  number  of  practical  teachers  are 
sent  out  from  this  school  to  work  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
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county,  and  some  are  prepared  for  admission  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity. I  can  but  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  successful  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  this  school  to  establish  a  library.  The  Brod- 
head  school  has  taken  a  new  start,  and  being  thoroughly  re-organ- 
ized, bids  fair  to  rank  well  among  our  higli  schools.  The  Albany 
school,  under  ex-superintendent  Morgan,  and  the  schools  in  Juda, 
Monticello  and  New  Glarus,  are  improving.  In  each  of  these 
places  we  ought  to  have  a  free  high  school. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Green  county  may  be  counted  as  a  friend  to  the  normal  schools. 
We  are  now  sending  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  to  those  schools, 
and  we  can  strongly  commend  their  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

Looking  over  the  past  two  years'  work,  we  feel  very  much  en- 
couraged. We  know  our  teachers  are  better  prepared  for  their 
work,  our  system  is  more  thorough,  and  our  future  work  more  in- 
viting. In  securing  these  results,  I  would  here  most  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  advice,  aid  and  encouragement  received  from 
Prof.  Twining  and  ex-Supt.  Morgan,  who  have  been  true  workers 
^ith  us,  and  on  whom  we  have  always  been  able  to  count. 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 


C.  J.  COLLIBB,  SUPBBINTENDBNT. 


I  forward  herewith  something  purporting  to  be  an  annual  report. 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  the  best  that  I  could,  and  yet  it  is  full  of 
imperfections. 

I  have  found  it  much  more  difficult  than  usual  to  obtain  reports 
from  town  clerks.  This  I  attribute  somewhat  to  the  fact  that  the 
district  clerks  have  been  elected  this  year,  and  many  of  them  just 
in  time  to  make  the  annual  report,  and  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  in  many  districts  the  clerk  is  unable  to  read  or  write  in  the 
English  language,  and  that  many  districts  keep  no  regular  record 
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of  their  proceeding,  merely  memorandums  taken  upon  slips  of  pa> 
per  and  that,  too  often,  these  are  not  to  be  found,  my  only  wonder 
iS)  that  they  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  truth. 

I  have  taken  the  pains,  in  several  instances,  to  go  back  to  town 
clerks  with  their  repoits  and,  with  them,  to  the  district  clerks,  and 
failed  to  find  any  record  sufficient  to  correct  either  financial  state- 
ments or  special  statistics,  and  have  been  fairly  compelled  either  to 
send  them  as  I  received  them,  full  of  errors,  or  to  ^^  doctor  "  them 
so  as  to  make  them  balance,  and  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  report  would  be  about  the  same  in  either  case,  I  have  copied 
and  forwarded. 

I  think  that  unless  some  penalty  be  attached  to  the  law  requiring 
reports  upon  all  subjects  required,  as  well  as  to  the  report  of  the 
number  of  children  and  the  length  of  the  school,  the  reports  as  a 
whole  will  be  very  unreliable. 

It  is  true,  some  district  clerks  make  very  full  reports,  and  this  is 
true  in  every  town  in  the  county,  but  others  will  leave  out  some 
part,  and  when  these  partial  reports  are  consolidated  the  totals  and 
averages  are  somewhat  deficient. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  perceptible  pro- 
gress in  the  condition  of  schools  and  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers.  In  many  districts  the  work  is  not  such  as  ought  to  be  de- 
manded, yet  I  can  see  some  improvement,  and  the  demand  for  bet- 
ter teachers  is  increasing. 

I  have  held  fifteen  public  examinations  during  the  year,  and  us- 
ing forty-six  days  for  the  work,  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  make 
these  examinations  as  thorough  and  as  practical  as  possible,  com- 
bining oral  and  written  work  and  class  drill,  and  spending  a  portion 
of  each  day  discussing  various  subjects  connected  with  ^^  Theory 
and  Practice."  At  these  various  examinations  I  have  had  637  ap- 
plicants, and  have  granted  275  certificates;  7  of  the  first  grade,  22,of 
the  second,  and  246  of  the  third. 

I  would  say,  in  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  failures,  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  the  applicants  were  students  of  the  graded 
and  high  schools,  and  were  only  writing  for  a  standing,  not  intend- 
ing to  teach  at  present. 

Our  institute,  in  the  spring,  was  attended  by  one  hundred  teach- 
ers, and  as  to  the  work,  I  need  only  say  that  it  was  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  both  inter- 
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esting  and  profitable,  and  the  effects  pf  it  have  been  felt  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  county. 

I  have  made  232  school  visits,  using  a  day  for  two  visits,  making  a 
written  report,  in  all  cases  where  I  was  unable  to  meet  with  any 
member  of  the  school  board,  of  the  condition  of  the  house,  its  ap- 
paratus and  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  school,  and  making  such  recommendations  and  suggestions  as  I 
thought  beneficial. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  law  regulating 
the  age  of  applicants.  I  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  say  to  a 
teacher,  friends,  and  even  school  boards,  my  only  objection  is  age, 
many  districts  being  anxious  to  employ  such  teachers  on  account  of 
the  wages.  It  is  true  some  have  performed  a  good  work,  and  yet 
others  of  equal  ability  fail  for  various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
are:  first — a  lack  of  judgment  to  meet  emergencies  that  are  so  lia- 
ble to  arise  in  the  school  room;  second — a  lack  of  self  reliance;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  school  boards  and  patrons  that  have  urged 
the  school  upon  them,  have  no  confidence  in  their  judgment  and 
ability  to  control  unmanageable  pupils,  and  as  often  condemn  the 
action  of  the  teacher,  as  that  of  the  offender. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  certificates  to  four  girls  only  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  that  had  schools  promised  them,  and  that  had 
recommendations  from  teachers  and  others  as  to  their  capabilities, 
and  in  their  examination  made  a  standing  better  than  the  average 
third  grade  teacher. 

I  liave  been  thus  explicit  in  making  this  statement,  that  some 
method  may  be  taken  to  relieve  superintendents  from  being  re- 
quired to  refuse  a  certificate  upon  their  own  judgment  when,  as  will 
often  be  the  case  in  this  matter,  this  judgment  will  be  in  direct  op- 
position to  that  of  many  others. 

I  would  also  suggest  a  change  in  the  law  as  to  the  register  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  the  teacher.  At  present  the  only  information 
it  can  possibly  impart  to  the  new  teacher  is  the  names  of  the  pupils 
and  the  amount  of  their  attendance,  tardiness,  etc.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  law  passed  requiring  a  register  of  class  work,  and  files  of 
written  examination  work,  and  a  general  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  school  to  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  left  where  it  could  be 
seen  and  examined  by  his  successor. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  again  urging  the  necessity  of 
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the  personal  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  school  room  by  patrons 
and  school  boards.  Without  this,  the  limited  amount  of  time  spent 
in  each  sohool  by  the  superintendent  is  in  many  instances  lost,  as 
many  teachers  that  promise  reform,  only  do  so,  with  the  mental  re- 
solve to  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible.  Hence  I  say,  if  you  would 
have  your  work  well  done,  give  it  your  personal  supervision. 


LA  CROSSE  COUNTY. 


S.  M.  LSETE,   SUPEBIKTENDENT. 


I  am  able  to  report  marked  improvement  in  the  schools  of  this 
county  during  the  past  year.  This  improvement  is  attributable 
chiefly  to  three  things  :  First,  the  large  majority  of  our  teachers 
have  for  each  year  of  the  last- two  years  been  in  attendance  at  our 
yearly  institute  ;  second,  the  examinations  have  been  more  rigid 
and  those  licensed  have  consequently  been  better  prepared  for 
their  work  ;  third,  many  school  boards  have  made  it  a  point  to 
consult  the  superintendent  before  hiring  their  teachers. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  School  boards  can  necessarily  have  but 
little  knowledge  of  the  culture  and  teaching  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants for  their  schools  ;  and  by  their  consulting  the  superintendent 
he  is  able  to  utilize  his  knowledge  of  the  teachers  under  his  super- 
vision. I  think  the  interest  of  our  schools  would  be  advanced  had 
we  a  law  requiring  consultations  between  boards  and  superintend- 
ent, relative  to  the  employment  of  teachers.  A  day  might  be 
given  each  spring  and  fall,  in  every  inspection  district,  for  this 
purpose.  I  think  some  such  plan  would  bring  about  unity  of  effort 
between  school  officers  and  county  superintendents  that  would  be 
beneficial. 

Improvement  has  also  been  made  in  school  buildings,  during  the 
year.  A  new  house  has  been  erected  in  the  town  of  Farmington, 
another  in  the  town  of  Holland.  The  district  comprising  the  vil- 
lage of  Onalaska  has  enlarged  its  house  which  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  county.  Several  other  districts  have  enlarged  and  improved 
their  buildings. 
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I  have  p^ranted  during  the  year  one  hundred  and  eleven  certifi* 
oates.  Fifty-six  were  granted  to  males  and  fifty.five  to  females. 
Three  of  these  certificates  were  of  the  first  grade,  seven  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  remainder  of  the  third  grade.  There  are  sixty-six 
school  houses  in  the  xiounty.  Seventy-five  teachers  are  required  to 
teach  the  schools. 

The  institute  held  in  October  was  well  attended  and  very 
marked  interest  was  manifested  throughout  all  the  sessions.  The 
visit  and  lecture  of  the  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  added  very 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  institute.  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  was 
also  present  during  two  days  and  aided  us  by  conducting  several 
exercises.     His  lecture  was  well  received. 

Summing  up  the  items  mentioned,  we  have  better  teachers  than 
ever  before,  school  boards  are  more  careful  in  selecting  teachers, 
and  new  houses  have  been  built,  others  repaired  and  improved,  so 
that  on  the  whole  the  outlook  is  promising. 


MANITOWOC  COUNTY. 

W.  A.  WALKER,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  special  report: 
The  reports  of  the  town  clerks  have,  as  a  rule,  been  more  correct 
the  past  fall  than  heretofore,  during  the  time  that  I  have  exercised 
the  duties  of  superintendent.  How  much  is  due,  in  this  direction, 
to  the  calling  of  the  attention  of  school  clerks  to  the  matter  of  their 
reports  in  a  circular  sent  out  during  the  summer,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Were  the  reports  simplified,  by  leaving  out  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars at  present  required,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  we 
should  in  the  course  of  time  approach  correctness.  It  is  burden- 
some for  a  man  to  perform  that  which  he  believes  useless^  and  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  well  that  which  he  but  faintly  comprehends. 
The  schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  fairly  progressive  state.  As 
the  people  accumulate  property,  better  school  houses  are  erected, 
and  more  taste  in  surroundings  and  greater  liberality  in  furnishing 
are  shown.  The  labor  of  children  is  not  needed  in  the  woods  and 
5— BuPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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fields  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  family,  and  they  are  allowed  to 
spend  the  time  m  attendance  at  school.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
questions  that  at  present  agitate  school- men  will  be  solved  at  no 
distant  day  through  the  means  of  accumulation  of  property.  Men 
cannot  be  liberal  in  the  voting  of  taxes,  when  their  payment  takes 
from  them  the  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  Institute  during  August  last,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, was  a  very  successful  one,  viewed  in  every  light.  To  appre- 
ciate the  power  that  experience  gives,  it  is  but  necessary  to  be  with 
Mr.  Graham  during  a  session  of  an  Institute.  Teachers'  meetings 
are  to  be  organized  in  at  least  three  portions  of  the  county  for  win- 
ter's work.  They  are  to  be  in  a  measure  auxiliaries  to  the  county 
association. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  districts  of  the  county,  stimulated  by 
the  circular  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent, 
supplemented  by  one  from  this  office,  have  adopted  a  series  of  text- 
books. The  books  adopted  have  not  always  been  worthy,  the  occa- 
sion having  been  taken  by  agents  to  successfully  -canvass  a  few 
country  districts  and  put  in  poor  books.  Had  the  state  superin- 
tendent recommended  books  to  be  selected  from,  this  would  not 
have  occurred.  If  occasion  again  requires  a  circular  of  like  charac- 
ter from  my  office,  guided  by  experience,  I  will  follow  such  & 
course.  The  official  adoption  of  text-books  by  districts  has  worked 
favorably,  and  to  the  advancement  of  school  interests. 

But  few  districts  have  tried  the  purchase  plan  further  than  to 
purchase  for  first  introduction.  Some  of  these  districts  are  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  books  in  quantity  for  continued  use  in  the 
schools.  In  the  main,  satisfactory  results  are  reported.  I  know  of 
no  district  in  which  the  free  text-book  plan  has  been  tried.  If  at 
all  practical  with  us,  it  is  of  the  future. 

There  is  a  general  demand  for  cheaper  text-books,  and,  I  believe^ 
the  people  generally  are  favorable  to  any  policy  or  legislation  con- 
tributing to  that  result,  not  absolutely  hurtful  in  tendency.  A  lat- 
ent  desire  exists  for  state  uniformity,  but  not  of  a  character  to  ac* 
complish  anything  of  importance. 

If  the  power  were  given  to  district  boards  to  control  the  matter 
of  district  purchase,  rather  than  to  the  school  district,  a  large  num- 
ber of  districts  would  adopt  the  plan.  The  power  to  purchase  and 
sell  might  be  given  to  boards  at  their  option,  and  the  more  exten* 
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sive  power  of  purchasing  and  renting  or  loaning  "withheld.  Many 
boards  would  assume  the  risk,  personally,  were  they  legally  author- 
ized to  do  so. 

A  course  of  study,  sanctioned  and  issued  by  the  state  superinten- 
dent, would  work  valuable  results  in  the  state.  Such  a  course  could 
be  made  of  a  form  pliable  enough  to  fit  the  circumstances  of  nearly 
every  country  school,  and  should  comprise  general  directions  as  to 
the  method  of  instruction  to  be  pursued.  System  and  plan  are  the 
needs  of  the  country  schools.  A  definite  work  to  do  with  a  definite 
object  to  be  reached,  would  enable  teachers  to  do  work  with  "greater 
thoroughness,  and  accomplish  much  more.  I  believe  such  a  course 
of  study  feasible,  and  the  time  ripe  for  its  institution. 

If  each  superintendent  were  directed  to  call  to  his  assistance  two 
persons,  properly  qualified,  forming  a  board  of  examination,  to  aid  in 
examinations  and  the  granting  of  certificates,  I  believe  general  good 
would  result.  Favoritism  and  dishonesty  would,  in  a  measure,  be 
done  away  with,  and  teachers  would  depend  more  upon  scholar- 
ship than  upon  the  personal  friendship  of  the  superintendent,  or 
the  political  influence  of  their  friends.  Such  a  system  would  dis- 
tribute responsibility,  and  do  away  with  the  persistent  and  annoy- 
ing solicitations  for  licenses  by  those  who  fail,  that  every  superin- 
tendent undergoes.  The  superintendent  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
his  duties,  would  not  be  compelled  to  create  such  a  number  of 
implacable  enemies.  The  additional  expense  would  be  only 
nominal. 


MARATHON  COUNTY. 

THOMAS  6BBENS,  SUPEBINTENDENT. 

During  the  past  school  year,  a  very  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  in  all  the  schools  of  this  county,  an  improvement  which 
is  due  to  the  interest  which  has  been  aroused  in  parents,  school 
officers,  teachers  and  patrons. 

The  standard  for  certificates  has  been  raised,  and  an  advance  in 
the  qualifications  of  teachers  required  with  success.  The  scholar- 
ship of  teachers  has  greatly  improved.    They  have  in  general  be- 
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come  earnest  and  actire  in  their  efforts  to  render  themselves 
worth  J  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  number  of  teachers  that  attended  the  institute  this  fall  has 
been  mnch  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  It  was  conducted  under 
the  skilful  management  of  Prof.  Graham,  whose  valuable  services 
will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  those  who  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  school  houses  in  general  are  in  good  condition.  In  districts 
where  the  people  cannot  afford  to  build  new  houses,  the  old  ones 
have  been  repaired  and  made  ceat  and  comfortable.  In  manj  of 
the  school  houses  the  clumsj  old  seats  and  desks  have  disappeared^ 
and  patent  furniture  has  taken  possession.  There  is  but  one  mean 
school  house  in  the  co  jntj  and  that  will  soon  disappear. 


MARQUETTE  COUNTY. 

H.   M.   OLDER,   SUFESINTEXDENtJ 

In  submitting  my  annual  report,  I  wish  to  give  a  slight  resume  of 
school  work  for  the  past  four  years  in  Marquette  county,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  progpress,  or  non-progress,  better  than 
you  can  from  the  statistical  report. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  schools  as  superintendent,  I  found  many 
faults  which  needed  correction,  and  my  sense  of  duty  led  me  to 
seek  for  the  causes  and  try  to  remove  them.  Among  these  faults 
were:  first,  a  general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  they  thinking  their  whole  duty  was  done  when  they  voted 
a  tax  and  hired  a  teacher,  in  many  cases  not  providing  a  decent 
room,  out-buildings,  play  ground,  text-books,  or  ever  visiting  the 
schools;  second,  as  much  of  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
they  considering  their  duty  done  when  they  asked  the  pupils  the 
question  in  the  lessons  assigned,  exercised  a  partial  control  over 
them  during  six  hours  of  the  day,  and  drew  their  money  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  repeating  this  farce  on  teaching  in  some  other  dis- 
trict during  the  next  term.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  wa^  uni- 
versal, but  there  was  this  disposition  in  many  districts  in  the  county, 
and  the  result  was,  of  course,  a  distaste  for  school,  which  led  to 
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irregular  attendance,  tardiness,  lack  of  interest  in  school  work,  and 
hence  no  good  was  derived. 

To  remedy  these  evils  I  worked  for  the  following  results,  and  by 
the  means  mentioned  below:  First,  to  get  good  rooms  and  surround- 
ings, by  showing  to  the  people  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  by  point- 
ing out  the  danger  to  health  and  morals,  and  the  result  has  been 
ten  entirely  new  school  rooms,  and  many  more  reseated  and  made 
habitable,  good  out  building's  to  nearly  every  school  house,  nice 
play  grounds,  apparatus,  and  a  good  deal  of  improvement  in  text- 
books. Second,  a  better  grade  of  teachers.  This  was  accomplished 
by  personal  advice  to  teachers,  in  pointing  out  their  duties,  con- 
vincing them  they  were  legally  and  morally  bound  to  instruct  intel- 
lectually, morally  and  physically;  that  they  were  o*bligated  to  per- 
form—  by  delegation  —  every  duty  a  parent  was  naturally  to  per- 
form. Also  by  raising  the  standard  of  teachers  so  that  ''only  the 
fittest  should  survive,"  thereby  giving  to  the  schools  the  best  ma- 
terial we  had.  Of  course  this  necessitated  some  means  of  improve* 
ment  for  teachers,  and  being  remote  from  normal  schools,  and 
having  no  high  schools  in  the  county,  application  was  freely  made 
for  institutes,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  to  these  we  are  indebted 
more  than  to  any  other  means,  for  any  advancement  that  has  been 
made. 

Institutes  have  been  a  means  of  instruction  to  the  teachers,  have 
shown  them  better  ways  of  teaching,  have  awakened  a  love  of 
knowledge  in  teachers  which  has  resulted  in  private  study,  more  ex- 
tended reading,  attendance  at  normal  and  high  schools,  induced 
them  to  practice  in  their  work  what  they  have  learned  by  their  at- 
tendance  at  these  institutes,  and  unless  we  acknowledge  that  the 
instruction  given  is  worthless,  'then  we  must   acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  of  great  practical  benefit.     Nor  does  the  good  stop 
here,  they  are  strong  aids  to  the  normal  schools,  for  once  beget  a 
love  of  knowledge  and  it  is  sure  to  seek  a  channel  of  improvement; 
and  applications  for  admission  to  the  normal   schools  have  never 
been  so  frequent  as  since  the  institute  work  has  been  in  vogue  in 
this  county;  and  no  spring  or  fall  passes  now  but  a  number  of 
teachers  are  in  attendance  on  the  high  schools  at  Portage  and  other 
places.    All  these  combined  have  formed  a  far  more  healthy  opin- 
ion and  the  results   are,  a  large  increase  of  attendance,  a  greater 
interest  among  patrons,  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  far  better 
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iDstmction  —  results  which  are  well  worth  stririDg  for  and  work- 
ing to  not  only  retain  bat  advance. 

I  cannot  close  mj  report  without  making  some  suggestions  which, 
if  carried  out,  would,  in  mj  opinion,  bring  desirable  results: 

1.  Every  institute  should  be  held  at  least  two  weeks.  2.  The 
free  text-book  law  and  town  system  should  be  obligatory  instead  of 
optional.  3.  One  free  high  school  at  least  should  be  organized  in 
each  town.  4.  The  superintendent  should  be  elected  for  not  less 
than  three  years,  and  by  the  town  school  boards,  and  should  be  paid 
by  the  state.     5.  Elach  town  should  have  a  uniformity  of  text-books* 

These  are  opinions  I  have  been  led  to  adopt,  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  subjects,  and  think  the  reasons  are  patent  to  every- 
one. 

While  realizing  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  all  has 
not  been  accomplished  that  might  have  been,  yet  I  hope  that  the 
results  of  the  work  are  such  as  will  commend  themselves  to  you, 
and  receive  your  approvaL 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

N.  H.  HOLDBX,  8UPSBINTEXDBNT. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools  in  this 
county  is  145,  an  increase  of  three  from  last  year.  One  district  has 
been  discontinued,  and  four  new  districts  formed.  Three  new 
frame  school- houses  have  taken  the  places  of  inferior  ones,  and 
several  districts  have  raised  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  new 
houses  next  year. 

There  are  many  school-houses  in  the  county  entirely  unsuitable 
for  school  purposes.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  districts  contain 
but  few  families,  or  have  so  little  property  that  the  expense  of  a 
school  is  very  burdensome,  even  with  the  smallest  possible  outlay 
in  a  school-bouse.  In  other  districts  there  is  no  excuse  but  penur- 
iousness,  or  erroneous  views  of  school  economy.  Ten  of  the  twelve 
new  school- houses  built  within  the  past  two  years  are  frame  build- 
ings, well  constructed,  and  six  of  them  furnished  with  patent  seats 
and  desks. 
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The  financial  statement  shows  a  larger  amount  expended  for 
school  buildings  and  a  less  amount  for  teacher's  wages  than  dur- 
ing the  year  previous;  the  average  wages  of  teachers  being  about 
one  dollar  per  month  less. 

The  total  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in  the  county  is  8,289, 
being  287  more  than  last  year.  Of  this  number,  over  two-thirds 
have  attended  school  within  the  year.  Every  district  has  main- 
tained, at  least,  five  months  of  school,  with  the  exception  of 
a  new  district  iu  Byron,  not  formed  in  time,  and  a  district  in  Wiltoa 
in  which  the  school  house  was  burned  last  winter. 

During  the  year,  I  have  visited  schools  in  one  hundred  and  two 
districts,  making  to  them  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  visits.  While 
this  work  requires  a  large  amount  of  travel  and  no  inconsiderable 
expense,  a  full  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  power  and  value  in 
school  work  can  be  ascertained  only  by  personal  inspection  of 
the  work. 

Last  winter  nearly  all  of  our  schools  were  doing  good  effective 
work.  The  summer  schools  are  of  shorter  terms  and  not  as  well 
attended.  Many  of  them  are  taught  by  younger  and  less  ex- 
perienced teachers;  and  while  they  cost  less  than  the  winter  school 
the  average  work  is  inferior,  and  their  value  much  less. 

Many  districts  have  wisely  arranged  their  school  terms,  so  there 
is  no  school  in  July  or  August;  having  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
terms,  or  a  long  winter  and  a  short   sumnjier  term.     This  will  in- 
crease the  average  attendanoe  and  give  a  better  average  grade  of 
work. 

A  series  of  teachers'  meetings  was  held  last  winter  at  Sparta, 
Tomah,  and  Wilton.  The  attendance  was  reasonably  large,  and 
the  teachers  present  showed  an  earnest  enthusiasm  in  efforts  for 
improvement.  The  work  of  these  meetings  was  given  almost  ex- 
clusively to  questions  of  how  to  teach  the  various  branches  more 
successfully.    The  teachers  who  attended  were  materially  benefited, 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Sparta  in  April,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Robert  Graham  assisted  by  the  late  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith.  There 
were  134  teachers  in  attendance  —  nearly  all  of  them,  the  entire 
week.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  E. 
Searing,  and  Pres.  Parker,  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  were 
present,  and  lectured  to  the  institute.  A  large  proportion  of  all 
the  teachers  in  the  county  were  present,  and  the  institute  was  in 
every  sense  a  decided  success. 
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Material  advancemeDt  in  onr  schools  may  be  secured  bj  supplj- 
iDg  them  with  teachers  of  more  thorough  scholarship;  with  teachers 
having  more  knowledge  of  methods  or  how  to  impart  instruction; 
and  by  providing  school  houses  properly  seated,  with  sufficient 
blackboards,  crayons,  maps,  and  other  needed  apparatus. 

To  secure  better  scholarship,  I  have  raised  the  standard  required 
at  examinations  as  high  as  seemed  reasonable  with  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  t)ie  county,  and  their  oppottunities  for  improvement. 
Improvement  in  knowledge  of  ^  how  to  teach  ^  must  be  mad& 
through  attendance  at  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  or 
by  careful  study  of  works  on  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Although  the  normal  schools  are  remote,  a  limited  number  of 
teachers  attend  some  of  them  each  year;  and,  as  the  report  shows^ 
a  large  number  attend  the  institute  and  teachers'  meetings. 

From  the  large  number  of  teachers  required,  the  smallness  and 
poverty  of  some  districts,  and  remoteness  of  normal  or  training 
schools,  it  is  impossible  for  all  district  schools  to  be  taught  by  well 
trained  teachers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  in  this  county,  who  have  normal  school 
training,  obtain  situations  in  graded  schools,  or  at  prices  that  only 
few  districts  are  able  to  pay;  and  the  less  able  districts  roust  take 
such  ability  as  Monroe  county  schools  and  teachers'  institutes  fur- 
nish them. 

There  has  been  improvement  each  year  in  the  high  schools  of 
Sparta  and  Tomah.  These,  with  th^  advantages  now  offered  by 
the  graded  schools  at  Norwalk,  Wilton,  Kendalls,  and  Glendale, 
give  better  opportunities  for  instruction  in  our  own  county  than 
formerly.  These  schools  exert  a  material  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  schools  in  a  circuit  around  them,  as  nearly  all  of 
the  adjacent  schools  are  taught  a  portion  of  the  year  by  teachers 
that  have  only  such  scholarship  and  training  as  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain  at  some  one  of  these  graded  schools;  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  each  of  these  schools  is  in  charge  of  a  thorough, 
earnest,  and  competent  teacher. 

Within  the  year,  I  have  held  thirteen  public  examinations* 
Whole  number  of  applicants  examined,  384;  certificates  granted^ 
230.  Some  of  these  were  for  six  months  only,  year  certificates  being 
granted  only  to  those  who  obtained  a  high  average  standing. 
Thirty-four  teachers  attended  the  spring  and  fall  examinations  and 
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received  two  certificates  each.  I  have  intended  to  license  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  the  better  applicants  to  teach  all  the  schools,  and 
a  small  surplus.  To  license  more  than  this,  will  fill  the  schools 
with  the  cheaper  and  less  competent  teachers,  leaving  the  ex- 
perienced whose  services  are  more  valuable,  to  find  other  business 
and  thus  discourage  the  really  meritorious  and  lower  the  grade  of 
work. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  beset  at  every  examina- 
tion by  applicants  for  certificates  and  schools^  who  are  but  15,  16, 
or  17  years  of  age.  Their  scholarship  may  answer  the  requirement 
but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  lack  the  mature  judgment  and 
understanding  of  the  work  necessary  to  success,  and  make  partial 
or  total  failures.  It  requires  a  little  nerve  and  decision  to  hazard 
popularity,  and  brave  the  partial  parents'  wrath  by  refusing  to 
grant  certificates  to  babies. 

The  public  sentiment  in  this  county  in  educational  matters  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  better  counties  in  the  state  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge.  We  have  a  good  number  of  well  experienced 
teachers,  and  while  our  schools  have  not  reached  the  highest  excel- 
lence, I  consider  they  are  doing  fairly  good  work. 


PEPIN  COUNTY. 


J.    H.   ROUNDS,    SUPEKIini'ENDENT. 


I  am  a  little  behind  time  with  my  annual  report,  caused  by  some 
of  the  town  clerks  being  late  with  theirs.  Some  of  their  reports  I 
had  to  return  for  correction,  and  to  be  completed.  In  the  financial 
statistics,  I  see  one  town  reports  nothing  received  "  from  taxes 
levied  by  county  supervisors."  If  they  have  drawn  it  from  the 
town  treasurer,  or  from  the  county  treasurer,  it  is  probably  placed 
in  the  column  headed  ^'  from  all  other  sources." 

Every  school  district  in  the  county  has  maintained  a  school  five 
or  more  months  during  the  past  year;  and  all  are  entitled  to  share 
in  the  state  school  fund. 

I  manage  to  visit  each  school  in  the  county  once  or  more  in  each 
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term,  and  osiiallj  spend  the  entire  daj  in  the  school,  and  occapj 
part  of  the  time  in  oral  reviews  of  their  studies.  General! j,  the 
pupils  manifest  a  commendable  degree  of  interest  in  these  exercises. 

The  free  high  school  in  Durand  is  conducted  bj  C.  D.  Bon,  and 
the  one  at  Pepin  bj  E.  T.  Fitch.  Both  men  are  first  class  educa- 
tors, and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  already  apparent  in  the  prep- 
aration that  some  of  the  joung  men  and  women  of  our  countj  have 
made  for  the  teacher's  work.  We  number  some  of  them  among  our 
best  teachers. 

Last  winter  we  organized  and  held  teachers'  meetings  in  Dtirand 
and  Pepin.  Thej  were  spent  in  drill  exercises,  calculated  to  pre- 
pare the  teachers  for  better  work  in  the  school-room.  Our  teach- 
ers' institutes  have  been  well  attended  and  they  have  been  very 
profitable,  by  showing  teachers  the  standing  to  which  they  should 
aspire,  if  they  would  rank  honorably  in  the  profession. 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  my  labors  for  the  past  two  years,  I 
conclude  we  are  getting  better  teachers  and  better  schools  in  Pepin 
county,  and  that  we  are  making  progress  in  the  good  work;  and 
in  this  educational  work  we  recognize  the  valuable  aid  rendered  by 
our  Hon.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  by  his  constant  and  untiring 
labors  in  this  direction,  for  which  we  tender  our  thanks  and  grati- 
tude. 


PIERCE  COUNTY. 


H.  S.  BAKBB,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


While  the  aim  in  the  visitation,  in  the  past,  has  been,  during  the 
different  seasons,  to  work  up  a  good  degree  of  discipline,  a  proper 
programme  of  recitations  and  study,  systematic  school  and  class 
movements,  in  general  work,  in  the  future  I  shall  give  particular 
attention  to  the  best  methods  of  presenting  particular  topics, 
usually  called  difiicult.  In  regard  to  branches  in  which  I  have 
labored  to  secure  a  good  method,  primary  reading,  primary  geog- 
raphy, spelling  and  language  have  received  attention.  Next 
winter's  work  will  relate  to  branches  and  topics  naturally  following 
the   above,  and  especially  to  drawing,  physiology  and  advanced 
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reading.  The  association  work,  whioh  has  been  mainly  upon  pri- 
mary methods  and  general  school  management,  will  now  touch  the 
second  and  first  grade  branches.  The  former  are  fairly  understood. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  creating  an  interest  among  par- 
ents. The  teachers  have,  in  some  cases,  been  hindered  in  their 
work  by  apathy  and  unthinking  opposition  to  new  methods  and  a 
desire  of  some  to  limit  the  school-room  work  to  the  three^B's. 
Even  grammar  has  been  denounced  as  injurious. 

LEGISLATION  NEEDED. 

I  give  points  not  noticed  last  year. 

1.  Drawing  and  botany  deserve  a  place  among  the  requirements, 
in  some  grade.  Physiology  should  be  placed  among  the  third  grade 
branches.  Personally,  I  believe  that  all  three  belong  there,  even 
if  they  should  crowd  constitutions,  history  and  orthoepy  into  the 
second  grade.     The  reasons  are  many  and  obvious. 

2.  A  law  compelling  each  district  to  purchase  a  small  number  of 
books  to  form  the  basis  of  a  library,  the  amount  to  vary  with  the 
valuation  of  the  district. 

3.  The  Journal  of  Education,  by  legislative  appropriation,  or 
otherwise,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  school  board. 

4.  A  law  absolutely  forbidding  private  examinations  of  teachers, 
but  allowing,  as  now,  supplementary  public  eScaminations. 

5.  I  believe  that  a  wise,  well  digested  law,  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  a  portion  of  the  year,  at  least  of  children  from  7  to 
15  years  of  age,  would  be  a  blessing  to  this  county.  If  it  proved 
a  failure,  it  would  do  good  by  calling  attention  to  the  matter.  I 
am  aware  that  this  view  is  not  popular,  but  I  speak  advisedly  of 
Pierce  county. 

6.  There  should  be  an  increase  of  the  fund  devoted  to  Institute 
work,  sufficient  to  provide  at  least  one  good  lecture  at  each,  or  du- 
ring each  Institute,  with  a  view  to  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
parents,  and  inspiring  them  to  have  good  schools. 

7.  There  should  be  some  penalty  or  reward  attached  to  the  prop- 
er performance  of  the  duties  of  the  district  board,  in  relation  to 
making  the  annual  report.  The  county  supoi^inten dents  cannot  al- 
ways do  their  duty.  When  a  district  treasurer  can  omit  a  financial 
statement  for  three  years,  with  impunity,  there  is  a  defect  in  the 
law. 
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8.  There  should  be  more  definite  hiws  in  regmrd  to  the  conduct 
of  a  trial  of  a  teacher  before  the  countj  superintendent,  upon 
charges  affecting  moral  character,  with  a  riew  to  having  the  certifi- 
cate annulled.  A  case  of  that  kind  developed  the  fact  that  the  bar 
could  find  little  in  the  statute  or  reports  to  guide  them.  The  judi- 
cial power  of  the  superintendent  seems  to  be  undefined.  His 
power  in  regard  to  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in 
similar  cases,  is  given  differently  by  different  legal  advisers. 

9.  There  should  be  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  annual  reports 
of  the  state  superintendent,  in  order  to  have  some  copies  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  higher  grade  of  teachers,  through  the  countj 
superintendent  or  otherwise.  There  have  been  many  calls  for  them 
within  the  last  year. 

TBXT'BOOKS. 

By  the  liberal  use  of  circulars,  both  of  my  own  and  of  the  state 
superintendent,  a  large  number  of  districts  have  purchased  books 
and  made  them  free,  or  sold  at  cost  to  pupils,  and  the  work  still 
goes  on.  The  results  are,  in  all  cases,  satisfactory.  In  another 
year,  I  believe  that  no  politician  can  show  any  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  Pierce  county,  by  a  bilPs  being  passed  like  the  one 
before  the  legislature  last  winter,  even  if  it  should  embody  the. 
united  wisdom  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  uniform  text-books. 

« 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Prescott  has  recently  organized  under  the  law  of  1875. 
Other  places  have  discussed  the  subject,  and  may  act  next  year. 
The  school  at  Prescott,  a  private  academy  at  River  Falls,  and  the 
Normal,  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  acquire  good  preparation, 
and  will  warrant  a  rapid  advance  in  the  requirements  for  a  cer- 
tificate. 

DBA.WIK6. 

During  the  last  year,  a  large  number  of  teachers  have  introduced 
this  branch,  and  it  has  g^ven  a  new  stimulus  to  primary  work.  A 
large  number  of  teachers,  probably  one-half,  reported  that  they 
taught  it  last  summer.  The  systems  of  Walter  Smith  and  Krusi  are 
chiefly  followed.  A  large  number  have  purchased  manuals  for  use 
in  the  winter  schools,  and  a  good  work  is  promised.  I  am  urging 
the  importance  of  teaching  this  branch  to  all  grades  of  pupils,  and 
especially  to  the  primary. 
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TBACHBBS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  Pierce  County  Teachers'  Association  has  had  very  frequent 
meetings  during  the  past  year,  and  the  good  accomplished  has  been 
Tery  great.  New  methods,  valuable  information,  and  a  professional 
spirit,  are  the  results.  The  teaching  of  history,  primary  reading, 
geography  and  spelling,  has  been,  by  these  meetings,  rendered  very 
effective.  A  few  town  associations  of  live  teachers  had  very  profit- 
shle  meetings  last  winter. 

GBXEBAL   FBOGRESS. 

1.  Educational  papers  are  now  very  generally  read.  About  150 
of  various  kinds  are  now  taken  in  the  county.  I  now  mark  upon 
every  teacher's  certificate  the  number  of  such  papers  taken,  and  the 
kind,  whether  weekly  or  monthly. 

2.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  the  movements  of 
'Classes  and  the  school  as  a  whole.  System  is  taking  the  place  of 
•confusion.     It  is,  in  some  schools,  almost  military  in  its  precision. 

3.  Penmanship  and  map  drawing  are  receiving  proper  attention, 
■and  oral  spelling  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  in  most  schools. 

4.  Ventilation  is  better  than  formerly,  and  the  hygiene  of  the 
Bchool  room  is  studied,  and  heeded. 

5.  A  very  large  number,  by  close  application,  and  private  study, 
obtained  first  and  second  grade  certificates.  District  boards  are 
asking  for  something  better  than  a  third  grade  teacher,  where  the 
school  is  large. 

6.  Constant  inquiries  in  regard  to  maps,  globes  and  other  appa- 
ratus, show  a  rising  interest  in  better  educational  facilities. 

7.  Lyceums,  lectures  paid  for  by  them,  and  the  attendance  of 
district  officers  upon  associations,  attest  the  same. 

8.  A  large  number  of  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during 
the  year,  and  they  have  been  well  furnished,  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
districts. 

9.  The  meetings  of  the  Pierce  County  Teachers'  Association  have 
been  well  attended  and  productive  of  much  benefit,  as  my  visita- 
tion shows. 

10.  The  teachers  holding  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  es- 
pecially males,  are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  engaged  for  the 
winter,  and  this  shows  that  a  better  class  of  teachers  is  demanded. 
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11«  Kanr  competent  female  teaclien  Itare  found  cmplojmecl  in 
ciber  counties,  while  few  hare  come  from  other  coanties  into  Fierce. 
Thi«  maj,  howerer,  be  differentlj  interpreted  bj  aome. 

12.  In  risiting  the  different  achools,  I  hare  been  pleased  at  the 
readiness  with  which  mr  suggestions  were  reeeired  and  acted  upon 
bj  teachers.  Others  hare  importnned  me  for  advice,  and  plied  me 
with  questions  r^arding  the  methods  tkej  nsed,  and  possible  im- 
prorements,  ontil  I  hare  felt  the  need  of  a  more  thoroogh  knowl> 
edge  o(  methods.  Mj  baring  stood  in  the  reiatioo  of  teacher  to 
about  one-third  of  the  teachers,  renders  them  more  firee  to  qpeak 
witboot  embarrassment. 


POLK  COUNTY. 


J.  W.  DSAV,  STFER.SITEarDKHT. 


In  transmitting  this,  my  last  annoal  report,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  saj  something  of  the  objects  I  hare  sought  to  accomplish,  and 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
my  plans. 

During  my  first  risit  to  the  schools,  I  was  struck  with  tho  idea 
that  many  of  the  teachers  were  complete  slaves  to  the  text-books; 
that  if  the  pupil  recited  so  many  lines  from  the  book,  although  it 
was  evident  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  he  re- 
peated, he  was  credited  with  a  perfect  lesson.  I  also  noticed  that 
many  of  the  pupils  did  no  studying,  or  if  they  studied,  it  was  the 
book  and  not  the  subject.  And  often  when  time  for  recitation 
came,  the  teacher  instead  of  the  pupil  did  the  reciting.  Many  of 
the  teachers  were  young,  and  having  been  thus  taught,  knew  no 
other  way.  Whenever  I  have  had  opportunity,  in  my  visits  to  the 
schools  and  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  I  have  condemned  this 
method  of  teaching,  or  want  of  teaching;  and,  while  it  would  savor 
of  egotism  to  claim  that  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  I 
believe  that  more  teachers  now,  than  formerly,  are  earnestly  labor- 
ing to  awaken  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  speaking  as  I  do  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  schools,  I  would 
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not  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  the  few  who  claim  that  they  are 
little  if  any  better  than  no  schools,  for  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  who  have  pursued  an  honorable  and  successful  career,  who 
receiyed  their  inspiration,  as  well  as  the  rudirsents  of  their  educa- 
tion, in  the  common  schools,  and  there  are  thousands  more,  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  who  have  been  made  better  and  consequently 
happier  through  the  same  agency.  But  I  would  be  understood  as 
claiming  that  we  may  and  ought  to  receive  greater  returns  for  the 
amount  expended  for  the  support  of  schools  in  our  state,  and  fur- 
ther, that  we  can  never  receive  adequate  returns  until  we  place  a 
better  class  of  teachers  in  the  schools  than  we  now  have,  and  that 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  expect  such  teachers,  unless  we  require 
special  preparation  on  their  part.  We  might  as  well  expect  one  to 
make  a  proficient  bookkeeper  at  once,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
science  of  accounts. 

After  the  first  examination  I  found  that  we  had  more  teachers 
than  we  had  schools,  and  resolved  to  select  the  teachers  from  those 
that  evinced  the  most  thorough  preparation  at  the  examinations, 
and  the  greatest  aptitude  to  teach  in  the  school-room.  I  have  kept 
this  object  constantly  in  view,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
beginning  to  produce  good  results,  by  stimulating  teachers  to  make 
extra  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  their  work,  by  compelling  some  of 
the  unfaithful  ones  to  abandon  teaching,  and  by  giving  some  assur- 
ance to  the  best  of  our  teachers  of  the.  permanency  of  their  em- 
ployment. While  I  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  charge  of 
favoritism,  so  generally  brought  against  superintendentS|  wherever 
this  course  of  action  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  people 
it  has  generally  met  with  their  approbation. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  carrying  it  out  seems  to  be  the  meager 
wages  paid  to  teachers  in  some  of  the  distr  cts.  People  seem  to 
forget  that  a  person  who  has  spent  both  time  and  money  fitting  him- 
self; nay,  who  is  constantly  spending  time  and  money  that  he  may 
have  something  new  to  offer  his  pupils,  can  not  afford  to  work  for 
the  same  wages  as  the  person  who  has  received  no  training  outside 
the  common  schools,  and  now  makes  no  effort  for  improvement. 

I  have  in  mind  one  who  has  had  many  advantages  of  training,  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  person  of  superior  mind  and  a  good 
teacher,  has  attended  every  teachers'  meeting  held  in  the  county 
the  past  two  years;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  another  who  has  had 
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none  of  these  advantages,  and  who  has  manifested  little  interest  in 
education  generally,  and  yet,  because  the  latter  holds  a  certificate 
he  is  as  likely  to  find  employment  as  the  former,  and  sometimes 
seems  to  have  the  preference. 

The  two  teachers'  meetings  held  the  past  year —  the  meeting  of 
Polk  County  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Farmington  Center, 
and  the  institute,  held  at  St.  Croix  b  alls  —  were  largely  attended, 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  was  manifested  by  teachers  and 
visitors. 


ROCK  COUNTY— FIRST  DISTRICT. 

J.  W.  WEST,  SUPBBINTENDEXT. 

In  comparing  the  schools  and  educational  interests  of  this  super- 
intendent district  now,  with  the  same  of  one  year  ago,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  many  respects.  The 
standard  of  qualification  of  oeachers  has  been  raised;  school  officers 
are  more  careful  and  guarded  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of  ' 
teachers  they  employ,  giving  preference  to  those  who  hold  good 
certificates  and  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  their  profession,  by 
attending  institutes,  reading  educational  works,  etc.,  believing 
after  all,  that  the  cheap  teachers  are  the  dearest  in  the  end.  As  a 
result,  the  teachers  of  the  past  year  have  manifested  a  gi  eater  de- 
votion to  their  work;  patrons  and  school  officers  have  made  more 
frequent  visits,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  more  regu- 
lar than  during  the  year  previous. 

I  cannot,  however,  make  so  favorable  a  showing  as  to  the  perma- 
nency of  teachers,  as  some  of  my  brother  superintendents;  rota- 
tion is  too  much  practiced.  Eighty-nine  teachers  are  required  to 
teach  the  schools  and  departments  of  this  district,  and  164  persons 
were  employed  the  past  year.  The  schools  of  the  past  summer,  with 
the  exception  of  /four,  were  taught  by  female  teachers,  while  more 
than  half  the  teachers  employed  for  the  winter  term  were  males, 
yet  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  same  teacher  is  employod 
alternately  for  summer  and  winter.  The  average  wages  of  male 
teachers  have  been  reduced  a  little,  while  those  of  females  have 
been  increased. 
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Two  hundred  and  nine  third  grade,  twenty-seven  second  grade, 
and  six  first  grade  certificates  have  been  granted,  and  the  holders  of 
there  are  but  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  applicants.  If  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  we  can  furnish  a 
supply  without  impoverishing  our  own  schools. 

Many  of  the  school-houses  are  in  better  condition  than  they  were 
one  year  ago,  needed  repairs  and  improvements  having  been  made* 
School-rooms  are  better  provided  with  outline  maps,  charts,  etc. 
In  a  few  instances  shade  trees  beautify  and  decorate  the  school- 
grounds. 

One  new  school  district  has  been  formed  and  three  new  school- 
houses  erected;  two  are  wooden  buildings,  the  other  is  veneered 
with  brick.  Two  others  are  iu  contemplation  and  will  be  built  the 
coming  year,  and  still  there  remain  a  few  miserable  shells  not 
worthy  the  name  of  school-house,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  replaced 
by  new  ones. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  town  clerks  for  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  their  annual  school  reports,  and  for  their  promptness 
in  making  returns.  The  result  is,  with  the  aid  of  teachers^  month- 
ly reports,  I  think  I  have  presented  to  you  a  passably  correct 
report. 

The  text-book  question  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  agitated  and 
discussed,  especially  since  issuing  a  circular  to  district  boards  bear- 
ing upon  this  question.  The  plan  of  districts'  purchasing  direct 
from  publishers  is  generally  approved,  but  there  is  a  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  furnishing  the  books.  My  annu- 
al report  shows  that  four  of  the  eighty-three  districts  under  my 
supervision,  purchase  direct  from  the  publishers;  two  loan  free  to 
the  children,  and  two  sell  at  a  nominal  advance,  to  cover  cost  of 
handling  and  caring  for  the  books.  Since  the  annual  school-meet- 
ings, many  districts  have  examined  the  plan  more  carefully  and 
have  called  special  meetings  for  the  express  purpose  of  adopting 
the  same.  By  the  close  of  another  year,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
our  patrons  and  school  officers  generally  will  become  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  utility  of,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  our 
wholesome  laws  relating  to  text-books,  and  will  act  in  accordance 
with  the  same. 

The  teachers'  institute  held  at  Evansville  last  August  was  a  suc- 
cess, as  regards  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  accomplished. 
6— SuPT.  [Doc.  16J 
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The  pleasant  and  agreeable  manner  of  the  conductor,  Prof.  D, 
McGregor,  won  the  good  will  and  hearty  approbation  of  the  teach- 
ers present.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  on  the  whole,  it 
paid,  doubly  paid^  for  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  arranging 
und  organizing.  I  am  assured  that  our  teachers  feel  the  need  of 
institute  drill,  and  would  feel  under  obligations  to  be  present  and 
take  part  in,  at  least,  one  institute  each  year,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements  of  the  day. 

Monthly  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  the  past  year  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  district,  at  places  convenient  of  access,  with 
much  profit  and  interest  to  those  in  attendance.  These  meetings 
will  be  continued. 

The  graded  school  at  Evansville  is  now  organized  and  established 
as  a  high  school.  Prof.  A.  R.  Sprague,  the  principal,  has  done 
much  toward  raising  the  standard  of  the  school  to  its  present  posi- 
tion. In  a  recent  announcement,  in  circular  form,  to  the  public, 
he  presented  a  course  of  study,  and  clearly  stated  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  school,  and  its  relation  to  the  district  schools.  A 
set  of  questions,  indicating  the  scholarship  required  for  admission 
to  the  high  school,  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  of  each  of  the  schools  of  this  superintendent  district, 
after  which  the  comparative  standing  will  be  published.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  plan  will  have  the  effect  to  grade  the  district  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  patronage  of  the  high  school. 
There  will  be  no  graduating  class  this  year,  bnt  the  class  now  pur- 
suing the  regular  course  will  graduate  next  year.  The  number 
registered  in  the  high  school  department  the  past  year  was  forty- 
eight. 


ROCK  COUNTY— SECOND  DISTRICT. 

J.  B.  TRACY,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in 
this  superintendent  district,  as  a  whole,  is  prosperous.  While  there 
is  a  manifest  lack  of  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  many,  and  even 
of  some  school  officers,  still  there  is  shown  an  increasing  desire  to 
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improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.  This  is  manifested  in  seek- 
ing the  services  of  teachers  of  better  scholarship  and  greater  ex- 
perience; also  in  making  more  liberal  provision  for  school  supplies. 
Several  districts  have,  during  the  past  year,  purchased  outline  maps, 
globes,  charts,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  their  schools.  It  is  a  good  invest- 
ment, which  will  yield  a  profitable  income.  To  put  a  teacher  into 
the  school  without  any  apparatus  with  which  to  illustrate  the  sev- 
eral branches  taught,  is  practicing  about  the  same  degree  of  econ- 
omy as  the  farmer  would  if  he  should  send  his  hired  man  into  the 
field  bare  handed,  without  tools  to  work  with. 

Fifteen  or  more  districts  have,  within  the  past  year,  formally 
adopted  a  series  of  text-books.  By  so  doing,  the  scholars  are  bet- 
ter classified,  and  consequently  more  and  better  work  is  being 
done.  Nearly,  if  not  all  of  these  districts,  purchase  their  books 
directly  from  the  publishers,  and  either  loan  them  to  the  pupils  or 
sell  them  at  cost.  In  those  districts  where  the  plan  of  free  text- 
books has  been  adopted,  it  is  working  well.  For  the  interests  of 
the  schools,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  the  best  plan.  It  gives  the 
teacher  a  much  better  opportunity  to  select  the  proper  grade  of 
books  and  studies,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  several  pupils  ; 
and  also  furnishes  a  full  supply  of  books  at  the  commencement  of 
term,  when  the  classes  are  being  organized. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  is  need  of  any  further  text-book  legisla- 
tion, unless  it  be  to  compel  the  district  or  town  to  adopt  a  series  of 
text-books ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  from  those  best  posted 
in  the  matter,  there  is  not  a  demand  for  any  further  legislation  on 
the  subject,  either  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  or  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  certificates,  during  the  year,  has 
been  quite  large.  This  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  we  have  a  nor- 
mal school,  two  colleges,  and  several  high  schools  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  all  sending  out  those  desiring  to  teach.  I  have  granted 
188  certificates  of  all  grades;  2  first  grade,  20  second  grade,  and 
166  third  grade.  Of  those  holding  certificates,  132  have  taught  in 
this  superintendent  district  during  the  year;  40  for  the  first  time. 
Nearly  one-third  have  had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching.  So 
long  as  we  have  so  many  inexperienced  teachers,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  best  results.  The  most  of  them  exhibited  in  their  exami- 
nations very  fair  scholarship,  but  in  the  school-room,  some  show  a 
want  of  tact  in  the  general  management,  and  others  in  the  ability 
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to  iiupart  instruction,  or  conduct  a  class  drill,  such  as  will  inspire, 
guide  and  control  pupils  in  self-culture,  and  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  by  their  own  earnest  application. 

It  has  been  m  j  purpose,  in  my  examinations,  to  select  such  ques- 
tions as  would  test  the  applicants'  knowledge  oi  first  principles^ 
and  his  ability  to  apply  them  in  practice.  It  has  seemed  to  me  of 
more  importance  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  power  to  illus- 
trate and  apply  principles  than  that  he  should  possess  the  highest 
order  of  scholarship.  A  goodly  number  have  shown  themselves 
competent  for  this  work,  in  many  respects;  others,  not  so  well 
qualified,  are  making  commendable  efforts  to  improve.  More  than 
usual  have  asked  nominations  to  the  Normal  school,  and  others  have 
shown  a  deeper  interest  in  institute  work.  Two  institutes  have 
been  held  during  the  year;  one  at  Milton,  in  March,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  ninety-one;  one  at  Clinton  in  August  with  sixty -two 
in  attendance.  Both  were  under  the  conductorship  of  Prof.  Salis- 
bury, who  won  the  favor  and  respect  of  all  by  the  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  he  did  his  work.  Good  results  are  alreadv  seen  in 
the  improved  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  entering  upon  another  year's  work,  in  connection  with  the 
schools,  I  trust  it  may  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  labor  for  their 
success,  for  around  them  cluster  our  fondest  hopes  of  future  safety 
and  prosperity. 


SAUK  COUNTY, 

J.  T.  LUNN,  SCPEBINTKNDBNT. 

No.  of  children  of  school  age  in  county 10,528 

Of  which  there  attended  school 7,264 

Average  days  schoollDg  per  district 133 

Average  days  schooling  per  pupil  enrolled 78 

Average  tuition  per  year  per  pupil  enrolled $5  52 

No.  situations  for  teachers  m  county 184 

No.  teachers  now  holding  certificates 253 

No.  applicants  at  examinations 435 

No.  applicants  authorized  to  teach 303 

No.  days  teachers*  institute  held 20 

No.  enrolled  at  teachers'  institutes 197 

Nominations  to  normal  schools 5 

OflBicial  visits  by  me  to  schools 241 

Spent  for  all  school  purposes $52»  933 

Of  which  male  teachers  received 16, 408 

Female teacners  received 23,488 

Average  wages  paid  male  teachers  in  country  schools  per  month. . . .  $34  80 

Average  paid  femtde  teachers 26  29 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

When  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  considered,  it  really 
means  that  about  one-third  of  them  have  attended  about  five 
months;  another  third  have  attended  about  three  months;  and  the 
attendance  of  the  remaining  third  is  so  small  and  scattering  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  its  benefits  counterbalance  its  damages. 

In  the  flush  times  preceding  the  panic  of  '73,  there  were  in  the 
county  about  one  thousand  less  of  school  age  than  now,  and  the 
strange  fact  is,  that  there  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  less  en- 
rolled than  then.  This  poor  showing  is  offset  by  the  cheering  fact 
that  the  less  ratio  of  pupils  of  this  year  attended  school  5G,000  days 
more  than  did  the  greater  ratio  of  that  time.  The  increased  stead- 
iness of  attendance  which  this  indicates  increases  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools  for  those  who  attend,  but  it  also  brings  up  for  consider- 
ation the  question,  what  shall  be  done  for  those  who  refuse  to  at- 
tend school?  Whether  this  is  more  owing  to  hard  times  or  to  a 
change  in  nationality  or  character  of  our  population,  time  alone 
can  determine. 

TOWN   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Baraboo  and  Sauk  City  have  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Free  High  School  Law,  which  insures  their  securing  aid  from 
the  state  to  assist  in  maintaining  such  schools;  and  two  or  three 
other  villages  are  considering  the  matter  and  may  adopt  it.  This 
aid  to  local  advanced  schools  was  originally  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  rural  townships,  remote  from  villages  with  their  better  schools, 
where  its  advantages  are  most  needed,  on  account  of  the  poorness 
of  the  average  country  school;  but  such  is  the  blindness  or  per- 
versity of  humanity  that  not  one  such  intended  locality  in  the  state 
has  adopted  it.  Such  being  the  case,  an  amendment  was  made  to 
the  law  allowing  incorporated  villages  to  secure  its  advantages,  of 
which  they  have  rapidly  availed  themselves,  and  with  little,  if  any, 
outlay  or  disadvantage  secured  a  handsome  bonus  from  the  state. 
Several  townships  in  this  county  are  well  adapted  to  crowning 
their  several  schools  with  the  advanced  course  which  this  law  alone 
proffers;  but  the  project  wherever  broached  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  new  scheme  to  bleed  an  already  overburdened  public. 

TEACHEBS. 

Oar  184  situations  for  teachers  having  been  filled  by  278  engage* 
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ments,  means  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  schools  changed  teach- 
ers, entailing  an  average  loss  of  at  least  two  weeks  each,  at  an 
average  wage  of  $7.50  per  week,  or  a  total  of  about  $1,800;  and 
yet  hoary-headed  custom  makes  some  people  think  that  throwing 
away  $1,800  a  year  is  just  the  thing  to  advocate  and  continue  by 
changing  teachers. 

Another  loss  is  occasioned  by  the  little  discrimination  made  in 
the  wages  of  teachers,  one-third  of  whom  do  not  earn  and  can  not 
earn  what  they  ask  and  receive;  another  third  earn  just  about  what 
they  receive;  while  the  most  worthy  third,  having  to  compete  with 
nepotism  and  indifiference,  receive  less  than  they  earn. 

In  opposition  to  the  practice  in  some  counties,  fancy  standings 
have  not  been  given  to  applicants  at  examinations  unless  merited 
by  actual  attainments,  my  opinion  being  that  unearned  high  stand- 
ings induce  in  their  holders  a  feeling  of  self-sufBciency  that  checks 
study  and  effort.  With  this  view  the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been 
kept  high,  but  enough  teachers  have  always  been  kept  in  the  field 
to  fill  all  the  schools  and  leave  a  few  for  choice.  Those  who  could 
not  pass  for  certificates  have  been  licensed,  provided  they  signed 
an  agreement  to  study  from  one  to  two  hours  per  day  on  their 
lowest  standing  branches,  until  enough  were  obtained  to  meet  all 
demands. 

Teachers'  associations  and  meetings,  institutes  and  periodicals 
have  been  well  patronized,  and  a  general  willingness  to  do  the  fair 
thing  for  progress  has  characterized  the  majority  of  our  teachers. 

TKXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-book  bill  of  last  winter,  by  producing  a  change  in  the 
basis  of  publishers'  quotations,  has  induced  many  districts  to  at- 
tempt supplying  their  pupils  with  books  through  what  is  known  as 
the  district  purchase  system,  by  which  the  district  purchases  at 
wholesale  rates,  direct  from  publishers,  and  then  sells,  rents  or 
loans  the  books  to  its  own  pupils.  Seventeen  districts  are  reported 
as  purchasing  by  this  plan,  nine  of  which  loan  and  eight  of  which 
sell  books  to  pupils.  Experience  alone  can  determine  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  this  attempt  to  solve  the  text-book  problem.  With 
its  cheapening  of  prices,  disadvantages  appear,  chief  among  which 
is  inability  of  some  school  oflScers  to  properly  transact  the  business 
connected  with  ordering  and  keeping  track  of  the  books  and  ao- 
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counting  for  the  book  fund,  and  by  ordering  books  in  such  small 
quantities  that  trouble  and  freight  overbalance  reduced  prices. 

BUILDING   AND   BEFAIBS. 

Fewer  school-houses  have  been  erected  than  for  a  few  years  back, 
but  the  aggregate  spent  for  this  item  has  been  increased  this  year 
by  the  erection  in  Spring  Green  village  of  an  imposing  building, 
ample,  and  well  adapted  to  its  intended  use.  In  cost  it  is  the  sec^ 
ond  school  building  in  the  county,  but  its  rooms  are  second  to  none 
for  capacity,  finish  and  comfort.  A  number  of  districts  have  re- 
placed their  old,  dilapidated  seating  by  that  of  more  modern  style, 
and  a  few  country  school-rooms  in  this  county  have  few  superiors 
in  any  county  of  this  state. 


TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

AMOS  "WHITING,  SUPSBINTSNDENT. 

In  my  report  for  1876,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  in 
the  county,  was  given  at  6,142,  and  the  number  enrolled  in  the 
schools  at  3,964.  This  year  the  whole  number  reported  is  6,375, 
showing  an  increase  of  233,  and  the  number  enrolled  3,881,  which 
is  17  more  than  given  in  my  recent  report,  showing  a  numerical  iu' 
crease  of  187,  and  a  small  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  attendance 
in  the  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  schools  is  given  at  92, 
and  the  number  of  different  teachers  employed  127.  All  but  four 
of  the  schools  have  been  visited  by  the  superintendent,  and  the 
number  of  different  visits  made  by  him  is  reported  at  124,  which  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  real  number.  These  visits  have  generally 
occupied  a  half  day  each;  in  a  few  instances  a  whole  day  has  been 
devoted  to  a  single  school.  The  number  of  different  persons  li- 
censed as  teachers,  during  the  year,  is  128,  of  which  number  6  are 
of  the  second  grade,  and  122  of  the  third.  Since  September  1st,  I 
have  granted  84  certificates,  of  which  3  are  of  the  first  grade,  2  of 
the  second,  and  79  of  the  third;  many  of  the  latter  are  of  high  and 
excellent  standing. 
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The  average  wages  per  raonth  of  male  teachers  is  $38.45,  and  that 
of  female  teachers  $31.82,  showing  a  decrease  in  the  former,  and 
an  increase  in  the  latter,  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  The 
highest  valuation  of  a  school  house  and  site  (village  of  Galesville)  is 
given  at  $6,400,  and  the  entire  cash  value  of  school  houses  is  $42,580, 
of  sites,  $3,302,  and  of  apparatus,  $1,262.43. 

COST  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  amout  of  money  necessarily  invested  permanently  in  school 
property,  and  the  annual  expenditure  involved  in  providing  ample 
means  for  instruction  of  over  six  thousand  children,  scattered  over 
a  territory  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  square  miles,  as  in  this  county, 
appears  in  the  aggregate  as  a  large  sum,  as  the  tax  payers  are  for- 
cibly reminded  each  year;  and  mainly  because  of  this  annual  re- 
minder, the  impression  has  become  quite  general  that  the  public 
schools  are  an  expensive  luxury  at  best,  that  .the  outlay  is  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary;  and  the  leading  idea  with  many,  other- 
wise intelligent  and  well  meaning  citizens  in  attending  school  meet- 
ings, and  in  employing  teachers,  is  to  cut  down  expenses. 

It  is  also  a  very  easy  matter  in  almost  any  community  to  organize 
an  aggressive  and  effective  opposition  to  any  measure  for  beauti- 
fying school  grounds,  adorning  or  improving  the  exterior  or  interior 
of  school  buildings,  or  for  supplying  even  necessary  working  appli- 
ances for  the  school  rooms,  or  providing  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  pupils. 

Hence,  too,  arises  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  county  superin- 
tendency;  the  cost  of  maintaining  which  is  made  a  conspicuous 
separate  item  in  the  annual  tax  list.  Therefore  the  friends  of  edu- 
cational progress  should  be  prepared  to  meet  this  opposition  and 
these  objections  by  facts  and  comparisons,  salutary  in  themselves, 
and  which  in  the  end  must  disarm  even  blind  and  unreasoning 
prejudice. 

The  amount  expended  for  services  of  male  teachers  during  the 
year  is  $9687.41,  and  for  female  teachers  $10,449.66,  making  a  total 
of  $20,137.07  expended  for  teachers^  wages.  Add  to  this  sum  the 
whole  annual  cost  of  the  superin tendency,  including  salary,  $800.00, 
expenses  of  the  office,  $150.00,  total  $950.00,  making  a  total  annual 
expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision,  of  $21,087.07.  This  sum 
Amounts  per  capita  of  all  the  children  of  school  age,  to  $3.31,  and 
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of  the  children  enrolled,  to  $5.43.  Add  to  the  sum  aotually  ex- 
pended in  teaching  and  supervision,  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
sum  permanently  invested  in  school  property  as  before  shown 
(47,144.48),  amounting  to  $4,714.44,  and  we  have  $25,801.51,  as  the 
sum  which  may  properly  be  charged  to  the  schools.  This  amounts 
per  capita  of  all  the  children  to  $4.05,  and  of  the  enrolled  to  $6.65. 
The  entire  annual  cost  of  the  superintendency  being  $950.00,  is, 
per  capita  of  all  the  children  of  school  age,  less  than  fifteen  cents, 
and  of  those  enrolled  less  than  twenty-five  cents.  These  results 
may  be  safely  taken  as  a  fair  average  throughout  the  state.  Two 
years  ago  Wisconsin  stood  twenty-second  in  the  dov/nward  list  of 
of  states  and  territories  in  the  expenditure  per  capita  for  school 
purposes,  Massachusetts  taking  the  lead  at  $22,  and  Wisconsin 
standing  at  $3.64  for  all  children,  and  at  $6.04  for  those  enrolled. 
These  facts  and  comparisons  should  put  to  the  blush  those  who  raise, 
and  those  who  echo  the  cry  of  reckless  extravagance  in  school  ex- 
penditures. 

A  very  important  question  then  arises  as  to  whether  the  results 
of  the  school  work  are  commensurate  with  the  outlay,  and  in  this 
matter  the  earnest  advocates  and  upholders  of  our  free  school  sys- 
tem should  court  the  most  searching  investigation,  and  welcome  the 
most  unsparing  criticism.  An  intelligent  community  cannot  afford 
to  allow  weakness  to  become  chronic  through  neglect,  to  suffer  de- 
fects  to  remain  unrepaired,  or  to  consent  even  tacitly  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unchallenged  error.  However,  the  greatest  question  of 
all  is  not  whether  the  schools  are  worth  all  they  cost,  but  whether 
they  are  what  they  should  be  and  might  be,  with  the  present  or  a 
slightly  increased  expenditure.  And  here  opens  a  field  of  labor 
and  thought,  in  which  every  person  in  the  country  is  interested,  for 
every  person,  whatever  his  social  or  intellectual  position,  exerts  an 
influence,  unconsciously  or  unwittingly  it  may  be,  which  directly 
or  indirectly  affects  the  value  and  progress  of  the  schools. 

A  low  and  depraved  public  sentiment  will  defeat  the  wisest  plans 
and  the  most  useful  measures.  A  divided  public  sentiment  is  but 
little  less  destructive  to  human  improvement.  A  lofty  and  unselfish 
public  sentiment,  combined  with  earnestness  of  purpose  and  active, 
persistent  cooperation,  paves  the  way  for  infinite  progression. 

GBADED   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  at  present,  four  graded  schools  in  the   county;  three 
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of  which  are  fully  organized  and  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study. 
These  last  are  situated  as  follows:  First  and  the  oldest  at  Trem- 
pealeau, consisting  of  three  departments.  Second,  at  Galesyille, 
also  of  three  departments.  Third,  at  Arcadia,  of  four  departments. 
These  are  all  well  attended  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
work  is  generally  of  a  superior  character.  The  school  at  White- 
hall consists  of  two  departments,  but  is  not  yet  fully  organized  as 
a  graded  school.  The  village  of  Elair  has  just  completed  a  build- 
ing intended  for  two  departments,  but  the  school  is  not  graded, 
and  only  one  of  the  rooms  is  used  at  present.  Two  other  schools 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  organized  into  graded  schools, 
which  will  probably  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

IMPEOVKMEXTS. 

Two  good  and  commodious  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  the  year,  several  others  completed  or  enlarged,  and  yet 
several  more  have  been  renovated  and  reseated  with  the  most  ap- 
proved furniture,  and  a  spirit  of  improvement  is  awakened  that  will 
probably  continue  for  several  years  to  come.  There  is  certainly  an 
ample  field  for  operations  in  this  direction. 

FREE  TSXT-BOOKB. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  August  31,  1877,  no  districts  had 
adopted  the  free  text-book  system,  but  the  matter  having  been 
brought  specially  before  the  people  through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  state  superintendent,  seconded  to  some  extent  by  a  circular  is- 
sued from  his  office,  several  districts  have  taken  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  probably  during  the  year  a  large  number  will  have  adopted 
some  one  of  the  three  plans  provided  by  law  whereby  districts  are 
authorized  to  purchase  books  directly  from  the  publishers. 

EXAMINATIONS   AND   INSTITUTES. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  schools  during  the  first  year  of  my 
present  administration, 'convinced  me  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
teachers,  though  earnest  workers  in  the  main,  had  no  well  settled, 
intelligent  plan  of  operations  or  methods  of  procedure.  They 
were  dealing  with  words  rather  than  ideas,  with  forms  rather  than 
philosophy,  with  definitions  and  facts  rather  than  principles,  with 
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I  details  rather  than  essentials ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  schools 

■  were  heavy  losers  from  misdirected  effort. 

'  As  an  introductory  step  in  the  direction  of  a  comprehension  of 

the  teacher's  true  mission,  of  a  deeper  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  human  development,  of  broader  general  views,  of  a  firmer  hold 
'  of  the  keys  that  open  the  yet  darkened  recesses  of  the  human  under- 

'  standing,  of  a  loftier  ambition  and  a  deeper  inspiration,  of  bring- 

ing into  action,  thought  that  stimulates  and  emotion  that  elevates, 
I  and  to  develop  the  personal  power  of  loosening  the  clogs  that  have 

i  impeded  their  own  progress  and  impaired  their  own  usefulness,  in 

I  fact  to  inaugurate  a  new  professional  life,  I  prepared  with  great 

care,  for  the  spring  examinations,  a  set  of  papers  intended  to  test 
the  knowledge  and  mastery  of  principles,  the  powers  of  application 
and  illustration,  the  clearness  of  thought,  and  the  accuracy  and 
force  of  oral  and  written  expression.  The  test  proved  a  severe  one 
to  many,  but  it  stimulated  discussion  and  investigation,  and  most, 
if  not  all  who  attended  the  examinations,  now  acknowledge  the 
wisdom  of  the  measure  and  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  personal 
benefits  derived  therefrom. 

A  normal  institute  of  two  weeks'  duration  was  held  at  Trem- 
pealeau, commencing  on  September  3d.  Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer,  con- 
ductor. The  class  consisted  of  81  members,  nearly  all  teachers. 
The  ordinary  statements  that  these  annual  institutes  prove  a  suc- 
cess, has  become  superfluous.  The  normal  institutes  of  Wisconsin 
are  no  longer  an  experiment.  They  have  become  a  permanent  in- 
stitution, invested  with  the  essential  elements  of  success.  An  ex- 
amination was  held  at  the  close  of  the  institute,  the  results  of  which 
were  to  me  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

THE   BBIGADE   OF   IBBEGULARS. 

At  the  close  of  the  public  examinations,  spring  and  fall,  I  am  be- 
sieged by  a  swarm  of  irregular  applicants  for  indorsements,  renew- 
als, very  short,  private  examinations,  and  special  licenses.  The 
existence  of  such  a  class  would  not  be  suspected  by  the  uninitiated. 
They  are  never  heard  of  at  any  other  time  of  year,  but  when  the 
last  public  examination  is  closed,  they  are  ready  to  spring  from 
their  lairs.  Like  another  superintendent,  I  do  not  like  to  say  that 
every  one  of  them  is  a  shirking,  skulking  teacher,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  very  bad  company.     As  a  class,  they  deserve  public  ex- 
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posure  and  public  contempt.  They  are  vampires,  drawing  the  life 
blood  from  the  schools  and  making  no  adequate  returns.  They  are 
barnacles  on  the  good  educational  ship,  impeding  progress,  and 
should  be  exterminated  at  once  and  forever. 

This  class  could  not  long  exist  without  countenance  and  support 
from  some  quarter,  and  there  still  exist  too  many  niggardly,  short- 
sighted district  officers,  who  seem  to  choose  such  persons  as  teach- 
ers in  preference  to  all  others,  by  some  law  of  natural  affinity.  This 
class  has  received  but  little  encouragement  from  this  office,  but 
they  possess  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  die  hard.  As  Marshal  Ney 
said  of  the  stolid  Russian  soldiers,  ^'  they  must  not  only  be  killed, 
but  pushed  over  afterward."  They  manifest  a  persistence  which 
would  command  admiration  if  exerted  in  a  better  cause. 

CONCLUSIOK. 

From  observations  and  comparisons,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
the  teachers  and  schools  of  this  county  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  surrounding  counties.  Faith  and  patience  are  as  necessary 
in  this  department  of  educational  work,  as  skill  and  perseverance. 
Much  of  the  present  labor  consists  in  removing  rubbish,  laying  foun- 
dations, and  organizing  forces;  the  future  will  demonstrate  whether 
the  work  has  been  well  and  faithfully  done. 


VERNON  COUNTY. 


O.  B.  WYMAX,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Some  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  schools  of  this  county 
during  the  past  year,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  on 
the  part  of  school  officers  and  the  better  class  of  teachers,  to  main- 
tain profitable  and  efficient  schools. 

The  examinations  have  been  quite  thorough,  and  show  some  ad- 
vancement on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  of  this  county. 
Well  qualified  and  experienced  teachers  are  in  good  demand,  and  are 
frequently  retained  a  number  of  terms  in  the  same  school.  Some 
of  the  evils  that  result  from  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  are  ob- 
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viated  by  suggesting  a  uniform  outline  for  teacher's  work,  and  re* 
quiring  programmes  of  daily  exercises  to  be  made  and  forwarded 
in  duplicate  to  this  ofifice,  during  the  first  of  each  term. 

By  this  means  the  efforts  of  teachers  are  directed  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  the  method  of  instruction  is  similar  in  most 
of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

In  many  districts  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  for 
building  purposes,  and  a  number  of  new  school  buildings  have  been 
built. 

The  improvements  in  school  buildings  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  county,  and  the  number  of  really  poor  school 
houses  is  comparatively  small. 

An  institute  of  two  weeks  duration  was  held  at  Viroqua  last  Au- 
gust, conducted  by  Professors  W.  J.  Button,  and  J.  M.  Rait.  The 
attendance  was  large  as  usual,  numbering  124.  The  work  was 
ably  conducted  and  the  results  satisfactory.  Our  teachers  show  a 
laudable  desire  to  improve  all  opportunities  for  better  preparing 
themselves  for  their  work,  and  the  normal  institutes  afford  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  that  purpose. 

Most  of  the  districts  have  adopted  a  series  of  text-books;  but  in 
some  the  books  adopted  are  not  in  general  use.  The  tendency  is 
toward  a  uniformity  of  books,  but  there  are  some  districts  that 
move  very  slowly  in  making  needed  changes.  About  twenty  dis- 
tricts have  purchased  text-books,  under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875, 
and  sell  them  to  scholars  at  cost.  Nearly  one  half  of  previous  prices 
is  saved  by  this  method,  and  as  far  as  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  give  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  likely  that  many  more  districts 
will  make  appropriations  for  a  like  purpose.  In  our  opinion  we 
have  all  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  text-books  that  the  inter- 
ests of  our  schools  demand. 

The  free  high  schools  at  Viroqua  and  Hillsborough  are  well  at- 
tended and  are  supplying  a  need  long  felt  in  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  county.  Students  now  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
competent  instruction  in  the  higher  English  branches  and  may  pre- 
pare for  admission  to  the  classical  course  at  the  university  at  these 
high  schools. 

Much  still  needs  to  be  done  by  teachers,  school  officers  and  the 
friends  of  culture  and  education  to  bring  our  schools  up  to  the  high 
standard  to  which  they  should  attain.    From  the  work  already  ao- 
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complished,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement;  but 
that  there  are  new  incentives  for  increased  activity  and  continued 
jabor  to  work  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  schools  of  our  land. 


WALWORTH  COUNTY. 


FBED.  W.  ISHAM,  6UPEKINTENDENT. 


The  school  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  prosperous, 
throughout  the  county.  Each  of  the  eleven  graded  schools  has  been 
in  charge  of  competent  and  experienced  teachers;  while  the  teach- 
ers in  the  rural  districts  have  shown  by  the  quality  of  their  work, 
that  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  and  require- 
ments connected  therewith.  During  the  year,  375  candidates  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  of  which  number  238  have  re- 
ceived certificates,  divided  among  the  three  grades,  as  follows:  first 
grade,  8;  second  grade,  11;  third  grade,  219. 

At  the  spring  examinations,  no  limited  certificates  were  granted, 
neither  were  certificates  granted  to  persons  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Applications  to  "transfer"  or  "indorse"  certificates  from 
other  counties  and  states,  have  been  refused  in  every  case. 

Of  the  fifty  teachers  in  the  graded  schools,  twenty-six  have  had 
training  in  the  normal  schools,  and  of  these,  eleven  hold  diplomas. 
Several  of  the  remaining  twenty-four  are  college  educated,  and 
others  are  high-school  graduates.  The  enrollment  in  the  several 
village  schools,  for  the  month  ending  November  24, 1877,  was  aa 
follows:  Whitewater,  502;  Delavan,  410;  Geneva  Lake,  380;  Elk- 
horn,  247;  Sharon,  173;  East  Troy,  155;  Darien,  126;  Genoa  Junc- 
tion, 107;  Lyons,  89:  Allen's  Grove,  78;  Troy,  66.  Elkhorn,  Gen- 
eva Lake,  and  Delavan  are  at  work  under  the  free  high  school  law. 

Profs.  A.  J.  Wood  and  E.  H.  Sprague,  both  teachers  of  marked 
ability,  have  lately  severed  their  connections  with  the  schools  at 
Geneva  Lake  and  Elkhorn,  respectively.  Prof.  Wood  takes  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Chicago  schools,  and  Prof.  Sprague  commences  the  study 
of  law.  In  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  the 
long  list  of  those,  who,  during  the  past  score  of  years  have,  at  dif- 
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ferent  times,  been  identified  with  the  schools  of  this  county.  The 
list  includes  the  names  of  Messrs.  T.  Ch  Chamberlin,  O.  R.  Smith, 
A.  J.  Cheney,  W.  D.  Parker,  O.  T.  Bright,  O.  S.  Cook,  Robert 
Laing,  Albert  Earthman,  O.  M.  Baker,  Everett  Chamberlin,  George 
Skewes,  W.  A.  De  La  Matyr,  George  Heath,  Lewis  Funk;  Misses 
Anna  W.  Moody,  Mary  G.  Sherman,  Etta  Carle,  Lucy  Foote,  and 
many  others,  who,  since  then,  have  become  more  or  less  pro- 
minently connected  with  the  educational  force  of  the  state. 

About  two  hundred  different  teachers  have  bad  the  man  agement 
of  our  country  schools  during  the  year,  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
females,  and  mostly  experienced. 

Hundreds  of  dollars  are  being  wasted  every  year,  in  our  country 
districts  by  continuing  the  schools  during  the  '^  heated  season  ''  of 
July  and  August.  A  large  number  of  scholars  are  taken  out,  to 
engage  in  farm  work,  and  those  who  remain  are  dull  and  listless. 
I  advise  the  hiring  of  the  summer  teacher  for  five  months,  three 
months  to  be  taught  during  April,  May,  and  June,  the  other  two  in 
September  and  October. 

The  plan  of  hiring  teachers  fpr  our  country  schools  for  the  whole 
school  year  of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  then  arranging  the  terms 
as  seems  best,  is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent. 

The  annual  institute  was  held  in  August,  under  the  management 
of  Prof.  S.  S.  Rockwood,  assisted  by  A.  F.  North.  The  enrollment 
was  110.    The  work  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers. 

During  the  winter,  a  series  of  very  profiUble  teachers'  meetings 
were  held  in  accordance  with  the  following  schemes: 

Walworth  county^  Winter  of  1876-7,  Teacher^s  Meetings. 

HBETINGS  WILL  BE  HELD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

South- Western  District  — 

AtDarien,  November  18th. 

At  Brick  Church,  Walworth,  December  16th. 

At  Delavan,  January  20th. 

At  Sharon,  February  17th. 

North  Western  District  — 

At  Millard,  November  25th. 

At  La  Grange  Centre,  December  23rd. 
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At  Whitewater,  January  27th. 

At  Richmond  Center,  February  24th. 

North'Eaatern  District  — 

At  East  Troy,  December  2nd. 
At  Vienna,  January  6th. 
At  Grove  Corners,  February  3rd. 
At  Troy,  March  3rd. 

South-Eastern  District — 

At  Geneva,  December  9th. 

At  Genoa  Junction,  January  13th. 

At  the  "  Boyd  School  House,"  Linn,  February  10th. 

At  Lyons,  March  10th. 

Union  Meeting,  at  Elkhorn,  at  the  Spring  Institute. 

Fellow  teachers,  you  who  have  identified  yourselves  with  the 
profession,  let  us  give  these  monthly  meetings  a  fair  trial.  By  your 
prompt  and  regular  attendance,  these  meetings  may  become  a  source 
of  great  benefit  to  yourselves  and  the  schools  in  your  charge,  and 
serve  to  arouse  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  held;  by  your  neglect  and  non-attendance,  the 
most  persistent  efforts  of  the  superintendent  will  be  of  little  avail. 

The  meetings  provide  for  four  days  of  regular  Institute  work, 
upon  subjects  actually  taught  in  common  schools.  A  roll  will  be 
made,  and  record  of  attendance  kept.  Local  school-boards  are  re- 
quested to  lend  their  aid  to  the  work,  and  all  friends  of  educatioa 
are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 
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SCHEME   OF  WOBK. 


Topics. 


Arithmetic... 


Geography. 


Constitutions  . . 


TJ.  8.  History  . . 


Grammar 


Spelling 


Beading 


FIRST  MEKT- 
IKG  IN  EACH 
DISTRICT. 


SECOND 
MEETING. 


Notation  ofFractions, 


whole    num 
bers ;  scales. 


Common  and 
Decimal. 


THIRD 
MEETING. 


Simple    Inter- 
est. 


Lines,  Circles,  Outline  Map  of 
Zones,  Degr*8. 


Origin  of  the 
Constitution 
of  the  U.  S. 


Early  discov- 
eries in  Amer- 
ica. 


Parsing    and 
Analysis  com 
pared. 


North  Ameri-jRailroads    o  f 
ca,     contour]  Wisconsin, 
and  relief. 


Presidential 
Elections 


Colonial  forms 
of  Governm*t. 


Word  Analy- 
sis, Prefixes 
and  SufiSxes. 


Theory  and  Art, 
discussion. . . . 


Phonics.  Mark 
ing  of  vowels 
in  monosyla- 
bles  and  ac 
cented  sylla 
bles. 


School  Organ- 
ization. 


Conjugation  ofllnfiaitives  and 
Verbs.  Participles. 


Rules  for 

Spelling. 


Mark  ing 
Vowels  in  un 
accented   syl 
lables,  and  of 
Consonants. 


School    Disci- 
pline. 


Process  of  Law  Judiciary 
making  in  the 
State. 


French  and  In- 
dian War. 


Geographical 
Names. 


FOURTH 
MEETING. 


U.  S.  Securi- 
ties, bonds 
and  notes. 


Land  Survey, 
Tow  n  s  h  1  p  8 
and  Rimges* 


of 
State  aa'd  U.  S. 


Territorial 
growth  of  the 
U.S. 


Letter  Writing 
—  Cap  i  t  a  I  s , 
Punctuation. 


''Spelli  n  g 
Down  "  Exer- 


ofjAnalysis  of 

Thought. 


Recitations — 
Object8,Meth 
ods. 


cise. 


American  Lit- 
erature. 


School 


Records. 


"  By  reference  to  this  scheme,  any  teacher  in  the  county  may  as- 
certain just  when,  where,  and  what  the  nature  of  each  meeting  in 
his  or  her  inspection  district  will  be,  and  will  thereby  have  ample 
opportunity  to  make  thorough  preparation  therefor, 

^'  Every  teacher  at  work  in  the  county,  all  intending  to  teach  the 
coming  year,  and  the  advanced  pupils  of  our  public  schools,  are 

7— SuPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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earnestly  invited  to  prepare  for,  and  attend  these  meetings.  The 
superintendent  will  call  to  his  aid  in  conducting  the  exercises,  the 
best  teachers  of  the  county;  and  such  additions  to,  or  variations 
from  the  above  scheme  will  be  made,  as  shall  tend  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  meetings.  Fred.  W.  Isham, 

County  Superintendent. 

Several  districts  are  moving  in  the  matter  of  building  new  school 
houses.  Most  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  county  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  schools  are,  in  the  main,  well  supplied  with  apparatus^ 
though  the  annual  report  hardly  shows  it. 

No  special  improvement  is  observable  in  the  accuracy  or  satisfac- 
toriness  of  the  annual  reports  this  year.  I  am  satisfied  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  town  clerks.  School  districts  are  not  supplied  with 
suitable  books  of  record,  etc.  They  should  be  supplied  with  blanks 
for  teachers'  contracts,  for  notices  of  annual  meetings,  for  orders  on 
the  treasurer,  etc.  I  am  constantly  receiving  inquiries  in  regard  to 
blanks.  Many  have  none,  nor  do  they  know  where  to  obtain  them. 
A  supply  of  necessary  office  blanks,  furnished  by  the  state,  free  or 
at  cost,  would  aid  in  securing  accuracy  in  the  annual  reports. 

I  have  visited  most  of  the  schools  of  the  county  once,  during  each 
term.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  schools  to  be  visited,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  visit  an  average  of  three  schools  a  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessary  briefness  of  the  visits,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  portion  of  my  duties  has  been  far  from  unprofitable 
to  both  teachers,  scholars,  and  school  patrons,  while  I  have  been 
able  to  more  closely  estimate  the  abilities  of  the  teachers. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 


8.  S.  BABNEY,    SUPERINTENDENT. 


^  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  say  in  general  terms  that  our 
schools  are  progressing,  and  that  the  cause  of  education  is  being 
advanced  in  this  county,  etc.  I  prefer,  however,  to  make  no  such 
sweeping  assertion  for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  factors 
which  help  to  make  up  such  a  product.     I  will  give  you  a  brief 
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account  of  some  things  we  are  doing  with  the  hope  that  they  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

TBAGHSRS'    LIBRARY. 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  the  state  superintendent, 
made  at  our  institute  in  August,  we  have  taken  the  initiatory  steps 
towards  the  building  up  of  a  teachers'  library  in  this  county.  We 
are  trying  to  ob*tain  one  dollar  subscriptions  from  our  teachers  for 
that  purpose,  and  thus  far  they  have  willingly  responded.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  our  county  board  of  supervisors  we  obtained  from 
them  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dollars  for  our  library,  which,  together 
with  what  we  have  raised  by  subscription,  makes  the  handsome 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  invested  in  books.  We  have 
already  purchased  a  few  and  will  expend  the  balance  of  our  funds 
in  a  few  days.  If  we  succeed  in  adding  so  large  an  amount  every 
year,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  a  very  few  years  we  will  have  a 
large  and  useful  library. 

teachers'  meetings. 

♦ 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  make  the  asser- 
tion that  our  County  Teachers'  Association  is  a  complete  success. 
Where  at  first  we  were  scarcely  able  to  get  out  a  "corporal's 
guard,"  at  any  of  our  meetings,  now  the  room  is  crowded  at  every 
session.  No  urging  is  necessary  to  secure  an  attendance^  and  the 
most  lively  interest  is  manifested  in  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
teachers  in  some  localities  have  formed  town  associations,  and  meet 
weekly  or  fortnightly  on  Saturdays,  at  the  school  room  of  some  of 
the  teachers,  and  spend  the  whole  day.  The  schools  at  the  places 
of  meeting  are  in  session,  and  thus  the  teachers  of  the  term  travel 
the  circuit  from  one  school  to  another.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that 
this  plan  for  a  teacher's  association  is  a  good  one. 

text-books. 

The  text-book  question  with  us  has  been  and  is  a  vexatious  one, 
as  I  believe  it  is  everywhere  where  they  have  a  free  school  system. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  adopting  the 
plan  of  district  purchase.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  way  every 
evil  growing  out  of  the  prevalent  haphazard  purchase  of  books  will 
be  eradicated,  and  the  possible  and  probable  danger  of  fraud  and 
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dishonesty  to  grow  out  of  a  state  publishing  system  will  be  avoid- 
ed. This  being  my  view  upon  the  subject,  it  is  needless  for  roe  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject  is 
necessary. 

A  few  districts  in  this  county  have  already  adopted  the  free  text- 
book system  prescribed  by  our  school  code,  and  it  gives  universal 
satisfaction.  Many  more  districts  are  about  adopting  it,  and  have 
sent  committees  to  consult  with  us  regarding  the  selection  of  books. 
I  say,  stop  legislation  where  it  is,  and  if  the  county  superintendents 
will  make  the  proper  effort  in  cooperation  with  the  state  superin- 
tendent, it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  we  will  have  all  the  uni- 
formity of  text-books  desirable,  and  free  text-books  in  almost  every 
school. 

I  do  not  think  the  friends  of  education  generally  want  a  uni- 
formity of  text-books  throughout  the  state  ;  they  only  want  a  uni- 
formity in  every  school  room.  In  this  way,  if  the  books  are 
purchased  by  the  district,  no  money  will  be  lost  on  account  of  mi- 
gration of  families,  and  what  is  still  better,  none  will  be  stolen  by 
hungry  public  contractors. 


WAUKESHA  COUNTY. 


JOHN   HOWnT,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


In  connection  with  my  second  annual  report,  I  submit  this  short 
special  report,  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  educational  work 
of  Waukesha  county.  In  reviewing  the  entire  educational  work  of 
the  county,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  during  the  past 
year  the  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times; 
that  their  efficiency  has  been  increased,  better  facilities  have  been 
provided,  school  officers,  patrons  and  teachers  have  shown  a  very 
commendable  interest  in  the  work  and  cause  of  education,  and  the 
upbuilding  of  our  common  school  system,  which  is  the  bi]rfwark  and 
foundation  of  our  republican  institutions.  And  here  I  might  state, 
with  all  candor,  that  the  people  of  Waukesha  county,  in  general, 
have  always  manifested  a  great  interest  in  their  common  schools, 
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and  they  appreciate  them  to  a  high  degree,  as  well  as  all  educational 
institutions  of  worth  or  merit. 

Waukesha  county,  containing  about  30,000  inhabitants,  is  divided 
into  119  districts,  requiring  138  teachers.  Of  these  districts,  Wau- 
kesha Union  consists  of  seven  departments;  Oconomowoo  city 
school,  five  departments;  Pewaukee  village,  three  departments ; 
Menomonee  village,  two  departments;  Merton  village,  two  depart- 
ments; Mukwanago  village,  two  departments;  Hartland  village,  two 
departments;  Genesee  village,  two  departments;  Delafield  village, 
two  departments;  Eagle  village,  two  departments.  There  are  other 
village  and  districts  schools  in  the  county,  which  ought  to  be  graded 
on  account  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  by  one  teacher  m  an 
overcrowded  school-room.  Certain  districts  have  seen  the  propriety  of 
enlarging  their  buildings,  and  have  taken  active  measures  for  building 
the  coming  summer.  Waukesha  county,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  an  old  county,  and  a  majority  of  the  old  school  houses  have  been 
replaced  by  commodious  buildings,  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
seating,  etc.,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  can  say 
the  same  of  the  few  old  ones  remaining. 

The  facilities,  in  this  county,  for  the  youth  to  obtain  a  higher  ed- 
ucation, as  well  as  a  common  school,  are  excellent.  Among  the 
more  noted  schools  I  may  mention  Waukesha  Union,  Oconomowoo 
city  school,  Pewaukee  high  school,  Oconomowoo  seminary.  Carroll 
college,  which  is  so  pleasantly  situated  at  Waukesha,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Rankin,  still  holds  a  most  essential  place  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  and  the  teachers  of  our  county,  and  from  it 
we  are  supplied  with  a  number  of  first-class  teachers. 

A  larger  number  than  usual  have  been  nominated  by  the  super- 
intendent to  the  normal  schools  of  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh.  Our 
county  is  largely  represented  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  and 
at  present  not  a  few  of  our  schools  are  being  taught  by  those  who 
graduated  from  or  attended  the  normal  schools,  and  they  are  teach- 
ing very  successfully,  and  giving  excellent  satisfaction  generally.  I 
think,  by  all  means,  that  the  normal  schools  of  the  state  ought  to 
be  well  sustained  and  supported,  as  they  form  a  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  education  of  our  teachers. 

In  relation  to  our  teachers,  I  would  say,  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible to  gather  an  equal  number  of  more  conscientious,  hard-work- 
ing and  faithful  teachers  than  ours  of  the  past  year.    Indeed,  I  am 
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glad  to  sajy  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  manifested  a  most  com- 
mendable interest  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  work,  and  I  think  it 
bat  simple  justice  to  them,  when  I  say  they  are  laboring  earnestly 
and  faithfully  in  their  profession. 

The  censas  of  August  31st,  1877,  as  reported  by  town  clerks, 
shows  11,252  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  years, 
an  increase  of  716  over  last  year.  Of  this  number,  7,104  were  re- 
ported as  having  attended  public  schools,  and  330  private  schools. 

At  the  last  annual  school  meetings  several  districts  have  taken 
measures  to  build  new  school  houses  the  coming  summer,  and 
others  for  making  necessary  repairs;  so  by  the  continued  efforts  of 
our  people,  we  hope  soon  to  see  our  county  well  supplied  with  com- 
fortable school  houses,  well  furnished  for  the  comfort  and  well 
being  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  text-book  question  has  been  brought  before  the  people  of 
the  county,  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  taken  hold  of  it 
with  considerable  interest;  but  some  have  hesitated,  not  knowing 
what  the  next  legislature  would  do,  and  have  delayed  making  any 
change  in  their  respective  districts;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
during  the  next  year  more  changes  will  be  made  in  relation  to  text- 
books, as  there  ought  to  be  a  more  uniformity  of  text-books 
throughout  this  county.  The  great  variety  of  text-books  which 
we  have  in  our  country  schools,  I  think,  is  a  great  detriment  for 
the  pupils'  advancement  and  interest  of  schools.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  district  boards  that  they  adopt  some  series  of  text-books 
to  be  used  in  their  respective  districts,  which  would  prevent  the 
frequent  changes  which  are  being  made  in  certain  districts  to  the 
detriment  of  the  schools;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been 
quite  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  that  have  form- 
ally adopted  a  series  of  text-books. 

The  plan  of  district  purchase,  under  chapter  315,  laws  of  1875, 
has  been  adopted  by  some  districts,  and,  I  should  say,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard,  has  given  general  satisfaction  where  it  has  been  tried. 

The  plan  of  free  books,  as  authorized  by  law,  is  in  operation  in  a 
few  districts  of  our  county,  and  seems  to  be  working  successfully 
and  meeting  with  approval;  but  I  give  the  preference  to  the  plan  o 
district  purchase,  and  selling  to  the  pupils  at  cost. 

During  the  past  year  nine  public  examinations  have  been  held. 
Number  of  certificates  granted  to  male  teachers  of  first  grade,  5; 
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second  grade,  4;  third  grade,  47;  total,  56.  Number  of  certificates 
granted  to  female  teachers  of  the  firsfc  grade,  1;  second  grade  4;  third 
grade,  160;  total,  165;  total  number  of  certificates,  221;  total  num- 
ber of  different  persons  employed  in  teaching  during  the  school 
year  of  1877  is  218.  We  had  to  issue  a  few  limited  certificates  to 
supply  the  demand  of  the  schools  (as  quite  a  number  receiving  cer- 
tificates did  not  intend  to  teach,  but  simply  to  attest  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects).  Our  teaching  force  is  not  large,  but  there  is 
enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  schools.  The  teachers  of  this 
county  seem  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  obtain  a  higher  grade  of 
certificate,  as  well  as  a  higher  standing  in  the  branches  examined, 
and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  teachers  of  Waukesha 
county  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  county  of  the  state 
in  relation  to  education,  government  and  ability  to  teach. 

Number  of  school  visits  made  by  the  superintendent,  240.  All 
the  schools  in  the  county  have  been  visited  twice  during  the  past 
year,  except  one,  whose  term  had  closed  on  account  of  sickness. 

A  very  interesting  and  profitable  institute  was  held  in  the  village 
of  Waukesha,  for  one  week,  commencing  April  2,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Salisbury,  of  the  state  normal,  at  Whitewater. 

A  lecture  was  given  before  the  institute  by  Pres.  Phelps,  of  the 
Whitewater  normal  school;  subject,  "  School  Government."  Num- 
ber of  working  members  enrolled,  105.  The  instruction  given  to 
the  institute  was  very  commendable  as  it  was  practical  in  all  its  bear- 
ings; and  the  teachers,  I  think,  carried  away  the  instruction  received 
with  profit  to  themselves,  and  the  schools  under  their  supervision. 

We  would  not  say  anything  boasting,  yet  we  have  much  to  en- 
courage us.  While  some  obstacles  have  been  removed,  and  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  different  directions  to  promote  the  wel« 
fare  and  advancement  of  the  schools,  still  there  remains  a  large 
amount  of  labor  yet  to  be  performed  to  remove  all  obstacles  that 
hinder  the  complete  work.  The  spirit  of  real  improvement  does 
not  look  backward  to  the  past,  but  forward  to  a  brighter  and  more 
glorious  future. 
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WAUSHARA  COUNTY. 

W.  T.    WILLIAMS,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Herewith  transmitted  is  the  annual  report,  which  is  more  correct 
than  the  one  sent  you  last  year  from  this  office.  The  town  clerks' 
reports  were  nearly  all  correct,  which  certainly  shows  that  better 
men  have  been  elected,  or  that  they  attend  more  strictly  to  busi* 
ness. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

The  good  people  of  the  county  are  more  than  ever  interested  in 
school  work,  and  the  public  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of  secur- 
ing a  better  class  of  teachers,  so  that  any  effort  made  to  improve 
our  schools  by  those  to  whom  our  school  work  is  entrusted,  meets 
with  a  hearty  approval  and  cooperation. 

SCHOOLS. 

No  serious  quarrels  in  any  school.  No  teacher  has  been  dismiss- 
ed, although  a  few  might  have  been  with  profit  to  the  district. 
Teachers  lack  most  in  executive  ability.  This  want  often  springs 
from  oddity  or  eccentricity.  A  teacher  that  is  awkward,  uncouth 
in  manners,  does  not  win  the  affection  or  respect  of  the  pupil. 
District  boards  are  often  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  the  school — they  unwisely  looking  too  closely  to  the 
financial  side  only  of  the  question. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The  whole  number  of  certificates  granted  the  past  school-year  is 
185.  Of  those,  4  males  received  first  grade,  6  males  and  9  females 
second  grade,  45  males  and  140  females  third  grade  certificates. 
Many  of  this  number  wrote  in  both  examinations,  and  received  two 
certificates.  The  whole  number  of  different  persons  who  received 
certificates  is  about  160.  A  number  taught  in  other  counties, 
others  did  not  wish  to  teach,  and  as  97  teachers  are  required  to 
teach  our  schools,  there  is  not  such  a  surplus  of  teachers  here  as  ia 
some  counties.  Last  spring  no  limited  certificates  were  granted 
unless  the  district  board  sent  a  written  rsquest.  The  same  course 
will  be  pursued  this  fall. 
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SCHOOL   HOUSES. 


One  good  school  house  was  built,  iu  the  town  of  Marion.     It  has 
patent  desks,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  district  and  builder. 


APPARATUS. 

Many  districts  have  procured  apparatus,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
total  cash  value  of  such  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  item 
in  last  year's  report.  Outline  maps  hang  in  nearly  all  our  school- 
houses,  and  some  have  valuable  globes  and  charts. 

NOBMAL  INSTITUTES. 

Last  fall  an  institute  was  held  at  Wautoma.  There  were  78  in 
attendance.  Professor  Graham  conducted  it  one  week.  Good  work 
was  done.  In  the  spring  the  county  institute  was  held  at  Pine 
River.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  120  names  being  reg- 
istered. The  school-house  not  having  sufficient  seating  capacity, 
the  institute  was  held  the  last  four  weeks  at  the  church.  Both  of 
these  institutes  were  held  for  a  term  of  six  weeks  each.  Mr.  S. 
Barker  assisted  in  the  fall,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Chipman  in  the  spring. 

teachers'  associations. 

Meetings  were  held  at  Wautoma,  Pine  River  and  Haiicock. 

MONTHLY  reports. 

No  monthly  reports  were  required.  Term  reports  at  the  close  of 
the  term  were  sent  to  the  superintendent  and  were  of  much  value. 
A  notifying  report  was  sent  by  each  teacher.  This  report  gave 
the  time  of  commencing  school,  length  of  term,  number  in  attend- 
ance and  name  of  district  clerk,  that  the  superintendent  might 
visit  all  the  schools  ere  the  close  of  the  term. 

uniformity  of  text-books. 

Nearly  all  districts  now  purchase  text-books  and  loan  them  to 
pupils. 

The  following  circular  was  sent  to  district  clerks  previous  to  the 
annual  meeting: 

Wautoma,  August  21, 1877. 
**  To  district  clerks  in  Waushara  courtly  —  The  annual  school 
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meeting  will  soon  be  held,  and  I  would   like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  subjects  and  needed  changes: 

^'  The  annual  meeting  should  be  held  the  last  Monday  in  August. 
Most  of  the  districts  now  do  so.  The  annual  report  can  be  more 
easily  made  if  held  then. 

"I  trust  the  annual  report  will  be  carefully,  promptly,  and  cor- 
rectly made,  and  returned  in  time  to  the  town  clerk.  If  you  do 
not  receive  the  report  blanks,  notify  the  state  superintendent  at 
once. 

^^  I  would  recommend  that  there  be  at  least  seven  months  school 
in  each  district.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  give  the  child  five  months' 
school  to  learn,  and  have  seven  months'  time  to  forget. 

^'  The  schools  ought  to  commence  at  least  one  month  earlier  than 
is  usual,  or  have  a  shorter  vacation  between  the  winter  and  spring 
terms  of  schools.  In  villages  and  cities  three  terms  of  school  are 
held,  commencing  about  September  15,  and  closing  before  July  4. 
Our  schools  are  little  more  than  a  name  during  the  hot  weather  of 
July  and  August. 

'^  In  hiring  a  teacher,  see  that  the  applicant  has  a  good  certifi- 
cate. There  are  enough  good  teachers  in  our  county  to  supply  all 
the  schools.  Get  the  best  teacher.  More  male  teachers  should  be 
employed  in  the  winter  term.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  circular 
regarding  the  purchase  of  text-books  by  the  districts,  sent  you  by 
the  state  superintendent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  districts  in 
our  state  will  soon  purchase  text-books  directly  from  the  publish- 
ers. 

^'  I  invite  district  clerks  to  visit  the  normal  institute,  and  judge 
of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  present.  I  earnestly  ask  you  to 
visit  the  school  next  term,  and  frequently,  and  have  the  other  mem- 
bers cf  the  board  do  the  same.  See  that  the  blackboard,  diction- 
ary, and  other  necessaries  are  in  good  condition,  and  do  all  you 
can  to  insure  the  success  of  the  school." 

The  school  year  has  passed  pleasantly  and  profitably. 


REPORTS  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


FORT  HOWARD. 


W.  J.  BARTRAN,  8UPBBINTKNDENT. 


In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  herewith  submit  in  con- 
nection with  my  annual  report  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the 
condition  of  our  schools. 

Last  July  I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  city  schools  to  611 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Robert  Chappell,  an  old  and 
esteemed  resident  of  this  place,  and  a  faithful  worker  in  the  cause 
of  education. 

I  found  our  public  schools,  as  regards  methods  of  instruction,  and 
scholarship,  in  a  very  good  condition,  and  in  regard  to  the  corps  of 
teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  I  will  say  that  such 
general  satisfaction  was  given  that  all  the  teachers  who  were  with 
us  last  year,  with  one  exception,  were  re-elected  by  the  board. 

It  is  our  plan  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  confusion  and  loss  of 
time  and  money  that  are  liable  to  result  from  frequent  changes  of 
teachers.  A  year's  aquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  pupils  and 
with  the  special  demands  of  a  place,  should  render  the  services  of 
an  efficient  teacher  still  more  valuable  and  demand  a  more  positive 
recognition  of  worth  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  school  authorities. 
Our  schools  were  never  before  in  better  condition  than  now,  and  it 
shall  be  our  aim  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  public  instruction 
and  discipline  by  employing  none  but  practical,  efficient  and  pro- 
fessional teachers. 

Our  school  board  are  earnest  and  harmonious,  and  the  people  cor- 
dial in  support  of  their  measures  for  sustaining  a  high  character  in 
the  management  of  our  schools. 

Our  schools  are  now  thoroughly  graded,  and  we  graduated  the 
first  pupil  from  our  high  school  department  last  June.    A  revisioa 
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of  our  high  school  course  is  required,  and  may  be  effected  during 
the  present  year,  so  that  students  may  fit  themselves  for  admission 
to  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  University. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  regularly  once  in  two  weeks;  every 
other  Saturday  being  the  time  fixed,  by  a  standing  rule  adopted  by 
the  board,  for  such  meeting.  About  all  that  has  been  attempted 
heretofore,  is  the  discussion*  of  questions  relating  to  school  manage- 
ment, but  hereafter  recitations  in  some  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  schools  will  be  regularly  conducted.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
such  meetings  properly  conducted  are  of  great  practical  benefit. 

The  plan  of  examining  applicants  for  places  in  our  schools,  and 
making  the  result  of  the  examination  the  basis,  in  part,  of  the  ap- 
pointments, has  been  inaugurated,  and  the  result,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  highly  satisfactory  to  every  one  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in 
the  success  of  our  schools. 

Our  citizens  here  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  giving  their  children  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation, and  to  secure  this  end  they  depend  wholly  upon  our  public 
schools. 


GRAND  RAPIDS. 

THOS.  W.  CHITTENDEN,   SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  herewith  submit  the  annual  report,  required  by  law,  concerning 
the  school  of  this  city,  in  all  its  various  branches. 

The  present  incumbent  was  called  to  the  office  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  and  under  circumstances  which  placed  him  i^t  a  great  dis- 
advantage. His  predecessor,  an  officer  of  large  experience  and 
skill,  had  been  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  private  busi- 
ness, to  resign,  and  the  present  superintendent  was  chosen  by  the 
board,  in  the  emergency  thus  suddenly  arising,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
BO  caused  as  best  he  might.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  system  of 
management  which  he  found  in  operation,  the  many  kind  hints  re- 
ceived from  the  former  incumbent,  and  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  members  of  the  board,  the  task  has  been  lighter  than  it 
would  have  been  without  these,  and  the  superintendent  takes  this 
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opportunity  of  returning  sincere  thanks  to  his  predecessor  in  office 
and  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  kindness 
"which  he  has  constantly  met  at  their  hands. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  the  statement  embodied  in  the  report 
and  census  paper  which. accompany  this.  Our  school  has  continued 
to  thrive  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent  corps  of  instructors 
which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure;  thanks  to  their  ef- 
forts, the  standard  of  scholarship  has  been  steadily  rising,  until,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  believed  to  be  second  to  that  of  no  similar 
institution  in  the  state. 

The  high  school  department  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years 
at  least,  and  has  graduated  a  class  numbering  six  or  seven  for  two 
years  out  of  the  three.  Examination  of  the  graduating  class  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  year  showed  that  they  were  deficient  to  a 
certain  extent  in  some  of  the  studies  pursued,  not  through  lack  of 
careful,  conscientious  work  on  the  part  either  of  the  class  or  of 
its  instructor,  but  through  want  of  sufficient  time  to  carry  out  the 
prescribed  course.  No  certificates  were  issued,  therefore,  but 
notice  was.  given  that  any  member  of  the  class  might  obtain  one 
upon  presenting  him  or  herself  to  the  superintendent  and  passing 
an  examination  which  should  be  satisfactory  to  him.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, no  one  has  taken  advantage  of  the  permission  thus  given. 

At  the  charter  election  held  in  the  city  last  spring,  a  formal  vote 
"was  taken  by  the  electors  of  the  district,  in  favor  of  organizing  the 
district  under  the  Free  High  School  Act  of  1875.  Subsequently  to 
that  act  of  the  electors,  the  act  of  '75  was  amended  so  as  to  admit 
high  schools  previously  established  to  its  benefits.  So,  although  an 
examination  had  been  made,  as  required  by  the  law  of  '75,  it  was 
decided  that  the  report  should  be  made  as  required  by  the  amend- 
ment of  1877,  and  such  report  is  accordingly  embodied  in  the  re- 
turn herewith  made.  The  questions  and  examination  papers  writ- 
ten under  the  earlier  act  are  on  file  in  this  office,  however,  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  state  superintendent. 
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LA  CROSSE. 

C.  W.  ROBY,  SUPERINTENDENT, 

In  my  annual  report  will  be  found   complete   statistics,  so  far  as 
has  been  required  by  the  state  department.     The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  residing^  in  the  city  on  the  3Ist  day  of  August 
1877,  was  3,620.     Of  these,  2,047  have  attended  the  public  schools, 
and  eight  hundred  have  attended  the  dififerent  private  and  religious 
schools,  leaving  773  as  the  approximate  number  of  children  not  at- 
tending school  at  all.     Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  best  families  do  no!:  send  their  children  to  school  until  they 
are  at  least  six  years  of  age,  and  also  considering  the  fact  that  a 
lirge  per  centage  of  al]  complete  their  school  life  before  reaching 
the   age  of  eighteen  years,  we  conclude  that  but  very  few  who 
ought  to  have  attended  school  have  been  left  untaught;  and  right 
here  we  wish  to  add  that  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  law  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  exclude  from  the  public  schools  all  children 
under  six  years  of  age.     All  that  is  necessary  and  proper  for  chil- 
dren to  learn,  prior  to  this  age,  can  be  more  properly  learned  at 
home  or  at  the  Kindergarten,  which  latter  school  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  public  to  support  at  present. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  the  number  resident  in  the  city, 
is  fifty-eight.  We  see  in  this  an  increase  of  several  per  cent,  over 
that  of  previous  years.  The  religious  schools  of  the  city  are  numer- 
ous and  fostered  with  great  care.  This  accounts  for  the  small  per- 
cent, given  abovo.  The  attendance  on  all  schools  in  the  city  is> 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  number  resident  in  the  city,  and  the 
per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  is 
ninety-four  and  one-half.  This  would  have  been  some  larger  had 
not  the  scarlet  fever  and  measles  been  so  prevalent  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  during 
the  other  months  has  been  unusually  large. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuality  we  challenge  comparison  and  com- 
petition with  any  other  city  in  the  state.  For  several  months,  with 
an  enrollment  of  nearly  1,600  pupils,  we  recorded  less  than  a  dozen 
cases  of  tardiness  per  month,  and  but  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
cases  were  reported  during  the  year  of  ten  months.  When  a  child 
is  reared  under  this  influence  he  passes  from  school  to  the  active 
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duties  of  life  with  true  American  energy  and  promptness,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  become  the  unreliable  makeshift  who 
too  frequently  tortures  the  more  punctual  with  whom  he  unfortu- 
nately comes  in  contact  in  business  circles.  Considering  the  great 
importance  of  punctuality  through  life,  we  ask  are  we,  as  is  some- 
times asserted,  attaching  too  much  importance  to  this  subject  in 
our  schools? 

All  teachers  are  required  to  report  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
immediately  to  the  superintendent,  and  our  object  has  been  to  dis- 
courage its  practice  as  much  as  possible  without  prohibiting  its  use 
entirely.  The  result  is  that  corporal  punishment  is  less  frequent 
than  heretofore.  Our  rules  relating  to  incorrigibles  are  very 
stringent,  and  yet  in  this  matter  there  is  still  something  lacking. 
We  occasionally  find  one  whose  home  training  is  such  that  he  be- 
comes unmanageable  and  is  suspended  under  the  rules.  This  often 
proves  an  injury  both  to  the  pupil  and  the  school,  as  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  more  disturbance  is  caused  by  his  influence  outside 
than  would  have  been  had  he  remained  in  school.  If  there  were 
some  provision  made  for  sending  such  pupils  to  a  suitable  reform 
school  immediately  upon  expulsion  from  the  public  school,  much 
benefit  would  be  derived  by  the  pupil,  and  the  school  would  not  be 
subjected  to  his  bad  influence. 

With  the  excellent  attendance  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
secure,  the  scholarship  of  the  difi^erent  grades  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. A  new  course  of  study  specifying  the  work  for  each  term 
in  all  grades  outside  of  the  high  school  has  been  adopted,  and  by 
requiring  more  uniformity  in  the  examinations  in  all  the  grades 
throughout  the  city,  our  schools  have  become  more  closely  graded 
and  systematized. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  high  school  has  been  fully  revised  and 
extended  from  a  three  years  course  to  a  four  years  course,  and  em* 
braces  an  English  and  a  classical  course,  with  German  for  all,  if 
desired.  It  is  our  aim  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  either  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  or  for  entering  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. It  has  been  our  aim  in  this  revision  to  give  the  natural 
sciences  and  English  branches  more  prominence,  while  not  ignoring 
the  ancient  languages;  in  other  words,  to  ascribe  to  each  its  proper 
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place  and  importance  in  the  course.     We  have  kept  this  fact  in 
view,  viz.:  that  to  make  a  high  school  profitable,  we  must  teach 
what  the  masses  require,  and  what  will  be  of  value  in  practical  life. 
Plainly  this  is  not  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  Latin  alone.     These  branches 
are  important,  proper  and  necessary  to  those  who  can  obtain  them 
and  desire  to  obtain  them,  after  having  secured  the  more  elemen- 
tary and  practical  branches  of  the  home  school,  and  we  would  pre- 
pare them  for  entering  the  classical  course  at  college;  but  it  cannot 
be  the  province  of  a  public  high  school  supported  by  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  a  laboring  community,  to  make  pupils  proficient  in  the 
ancient  languages  to  the  exclusion  of  other  branches.     Our  high 
school  as  at  present  organized  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  in 
respect  to  usefulness  stands,  as  we  believe,  second  to  no  other  in 
the  state.     Prof.  H.  O.  Durkee,  with  his  ripe  experience,  aided  by 
a  superior  corps  of  assistants,  is  doing  a  highly  satisfactory  work. 
In  July  last,  54  pupils  from  the  first  grammar  grades  of  the  city 
presented   themselves    for   admission    to  the  high  school.     After 
thorough  examination  45  were  admitted,  and  at  present  this  school 
enrolls  more  than  100  pnpils.     We  are  much  in  need  of  a  high 
school  building  more  roomy,  with  proper  and  special  appliances  for 
the  different  dapartments  of  high  school  work,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  favorable  to 
erecting  a  suitable  edifice  for  this  school,  at  an  early  day,  that  will 
be  in  every  sense  an  ornament  to  the  city.     Our  board  has  already 
asked  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  high  school 
site. 

We  have  just  completed  an  $8,000  brick  building  for  the  5th 
ward  central  school.  This  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  220. 
We  have  also  three  other  large  central  buildings,  which,  with  the 
additional  branch  buildings,  increases  our  seating  capacity  in  the 
city  to  1,743.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  and  excellent  feature  of 
our  ward  schools  is  that  of  placing  each  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  a  first  class  male  principal,  who  is  liberally  paid  and  well  sus- 
tained by  the  board,  and  is  made  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  different  grades  in  his  ward.  Unusual  care  has 
been  used  in  the  selection  of  these  principals,  and  many  of  them 
are  men  whose  abilities  and  qualifications  fit  them  for  schools  of 
much  higher  grade.  The  grammar  departments  of  the  second  ward 
schools  are  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  and  operate  as  feeders 
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for  our  high  school,  giving  a  good  foundation  for  continuing  studies 
of  a  higher  order,  for  those  who  are  able  to  do  so.  And  those  who 
are  not  able  to  do  this  are  well  prepared  in  the  rudiments  of  an  ed- 
ucation for  every  day  business.  Our  grammar  schools  do  a  portion 
of  the  work  usually  done  in  the  high  schools  of  other  towns  of  the 
size  of  La  Crosse.  ^ 

Our  teachers'  association  has  been  full  of  interest  during  the 
year.  This  association  is  held  monthly.  The  exercises  are  such  as 
to  be  of  value  to  the  teachers  in  their  daily  work.  Aside  from  the 
(general  meeting,  a  local  meeting  in  each  ward  is  required  monthly 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  principals.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
add  th'at  with  a  progressive  and  judicious  board  of  education, 
backed  by  an  intelligent  and  liberal  common  council,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  keep  fully  up  with  the  times,  by  enlarging  and  improving 
our  educational  facilities. 

S—SuPT.  [Doc.  ICJ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Anfiual  JReport  of  the  Board  of  Megents  to  the  Governor. 

To  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin  : 

In  transmitting  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1877,  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  additional  evidences 
therein  presented  of  continuously  rapid  and  wholesome  progress 
in  this  department  of  public  education. 

During  the  past  year  Science  Hall  has  been  completed,  furnished 
and  occupied;  the  magnetic  observatory  has  been  completed, 
equipped  and  placed  in  operation;  an  efficient  system  of  water 
works  and  drainage  has  been  constructed;  gas  and  bath  rooms  have 
been  added  to  the  healthful  and  necessarv  conveniences  of  Ladies* 
Hall,  and  other  important  improvements  and  repairs  effected,  many 
.  of  them  hitherto  reluctantly  delayed  because  of  deficiencies  in 
the  financial  resources  at  the  command  of  the  board.  Important 
additions,  by  purchase  or  contribution,  have  also  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  to  the  collections  in  natural  history,  to  the  gallery  of 
arts,  to  the  law  and  general  libraries,  and  to  the  scientific  appar- 
atus of  the  University. 

The  final  report  of  the  building  committee,  including  a  state- 
ment of  disbursements  in  the  construction  of  science,  hall,  the 
magnetic  observatory,  and  other  improvements  and  appurtenances, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  accompany 
this  report.  The  Board  of  Regents  does  not  hesitate  to  invite  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  expend- 
itures, especially  as  to  that  portion  of  them  which  relates  to  the 
special  improvements  above  enumerated.  The  duties  of  the  build- 
ing committee  involved  continuous  responsibility  and  laborious  per- 
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sonal  service  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  without  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  those  duties  have  been  discharged  with  a  gen- 
eral efficiency  and  persistent  integrity  of  purpose  which  cannot  fail 
to  command  public  approbation.  It  is  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
the  board  of  regents  that  larger  and  more  practical  results  could 
not  have  been  secured  at  the  same  cost.  Actual  and  intelligent 
inspection  of  these  improvements  will  emphatically  confirm  the 
conclusions  of  the  board. 

In  transmitting  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents 
one  year  ago,  I  had  the  l\pnor  to  inform  you  of  a  gratifying  testi- 
monial of  public  confidence  in  the  University, Jin  the  donation  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  then  proposed  by  Hon.  John  A.  John- 
son, of  Dane  county,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  students 
seeking  the  advantages  of  liberal  education.  The  conditions  of 
this  donation  have  been  confirmed  during  the  past  year  by  an  actu- 
al payment  into  the  treasury  according  to  the  terms  stipulated,  and 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  donor  will  be  here&fter  realized. 

It  is  now  my  gratifying  duty  to  announce  in  behalf  of  the  board, 
that  the  liberal  donation  of  the  preceding  year  has  been  supple- 
mented during  ijiQ  past  year,  on  the  part  of  another  distinguished 
citizen  of  Dane  county,  by  a  further  act  of  private  munificence,  of 
still  greater  consequence  to  the  permanent  usefulness  and  reputa- 
tion  of  the  institution  committed  to  our  charge.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
posal of  ex-governor  Cadwallader  C.  Washburn  to  erect  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  university  during  the  coming  year,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  university,  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  equipped  with  su- 
perior facilities  for  investigations  in  astronomical  science;  such  ob- 
servatory to  be  constructed  and  furnished  wholly  at  the  personal 
cost  of  the  donor.  The  act  is  one  which  reflects  special  honor  upon 
its  author  and  upon  our  state,  and  goes  further  to  establish  our 
claim  to  honorable  rank  as  a  progressive  and  enlightened  people 
than  any  degree  of  material  prosperity. 

It  is  logically  assumed  by  the  board,  that  the  acts  of  private  be- 
neficence cited  are  evidence  of  public  confidence  in  the  existing 
administration  of  university  affairs.  Bu1>  this  is  not  all.  The 
board  also  assumes  that  these  acts  are  based,  at  least  impliedly, 
-upon  confidence  in  the  permanent  good  faith  of  the  state  to  all  its 
existing  legal  and  equitable  obligations  with  respect  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  income.    Those  obligations,  therefore,  possess  the  na- 
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ture  and  equitable  force  of  a  contract,  not  merely  with  reference 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University,  but  also  in  respect  to  those 
public-spirited  citizens  who  have  so  nobly  contributed  from  their 
private  property  to  its  permanent  endowment. 

We  cannot  too  frequently  recur,  in  this  connection,  to  the  fact 
that  by  its  own  fundamental  law,  the  state  originally  was  as  defi- 
nitely and  positively  committed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  to  any  other  means  or  s^rade  of  public  education.  By  the 
voluntary  acceptance,  moreover,  of  repeated  acts  of  the  national 
legislature,  and  by  many  times  repeated  a«ts  of  its  own  in  conform- 
ity therewith,  and  in  acknowledgement  of  the  sanctity  of  its  trust, 
the  state  is  now  as  definitely  and  positively  pledged  to  a  faithful 
and  equitable  execution  of  its  guardianship  over  the  rightful  prop- 
erty and  the  lawfully  determined  income  of  the  University,  as  to 
any  permanent  policy  of  legislation  relating  more  directly  to  the 
material  welfare  of  the  people.  And  when  ''a  wise  liberality^'  on 
the  part  of  the  state  is  exhorted  or  commended,  it  means  that  lib- 
erality implied  by  good  faith  to  constitutional  obligations,  and  by 
an  honest  guardianship  of  property  committed  to  its  hands — and 
no  more. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true,  however,  that  no  money  can  be  ex- 
pended in  any  department  of  public  service  with  greater  certainty 
of  immediate  and  valuable  results.  The  University  is  now  offering 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  state  opportunities  for  attain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  and  practical  arts,  rarely 
surpassed.  The  state  can  largely  and  safely  rely  upon  those  who 
improve  these  opportunities  for  the  development  of  its  natural 
wealth;  for  the  utilization  of  its  material  resources;  for  the  boon  of 
public  order,  and  for  the  other  innumerable  blessings  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  progressive  civilization.  To-day  the  graduates  of  our 
own  University  are  mining,  building,  teaching,  investigating — in 
manifold  ways  and  by  manifold  devices — developing,  multiplying 
and  utilizing  natural  forces  and  capacities  of  progress  otherwise 
inert.  And  these  compensations  for  enlightened  legislation,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  already  supplemented  and  multiplied  by  notable  acts 
of  private  bounty,  of  large  actual  and  prospective  value  in  any 
proper  estimate  of  the  educational  resources  now  at  our  command. 

In  this  place,  permit  me  to  protest  against  the  false  impression, 
sometimes   unfortunately   entertained,   that   University  education 
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conflicts  with  more  special  methods  of  liberal  culture,  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  one  depends  in  some  way  upon  the  obstruction  of 
the  other.  No  such  conflict  of  interest  actually  exists.  In  pur- 
pose and  theory,  the  University  is  pre-eminently  catholic  and  non- 
sectarian.  Under  the  obligations  of  law  and  the  rules  of  the  board, 
its  courses  of  instruction  can  have  no  reference,  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample, to  special  forms  of  religious  worship  or  belief.  It  does  not 
seek  to  add  to  or  detract  from  the  patronage  or  influence  of  educa- 
tional institutions  of  adverse  character  in  the  respects  named.  Its 
doors  are  open  only  to  auch  as  prefer  its  method  and  standard  of 
public  education;  and  this  under  such  circumstances  as  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges  and  its  honors  would  otherwise  be  practically  denied  the 
advantages  conferred.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  the  only  sys- 
tem of  education  which  the  state  can  establish  or  directly  promote. 
Clearly,  to  depreciate  this  means  of  enlightenment  and  progress  is 
not  to  build  up  other  departments  of  education,  but  to  limit  and 
diminish  those  which  exist. 

The  original  plan  of  the  University,  in  those  things  which  most 
relate  to  practical  conveniences  and  exterior  form,  now  r{.pidly 
approaches  completion.  The  construction  of  the  astronomical  ob- 
servatory during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  subsequent  erection  of 
an  assembly  hall,  with  suitable  accommodations  for  the  rapidly 
growing  library,  will  complete  the  list  of  University  buildings  so 
often  presented,  and  so  earnestly  urged  upon  legislative  considera- 
tion. With  foundations  thus  substantial,  permanent  and  secure, 
no  apprehension  need  be  indulged  in  as  to  the  future  of  the  insti* 
tution.  It  ofl^ers  to  us  at  the  present  time,  the  gratifying  pros- 
pect of  continuously  healthy  and  normal  growth  in  every  facility 
for  the  fulfillment  of  its.grand  office,  as  the  central  source  of  higher 
educational  influences  within  the  state.  Apparatus  for  scientific 
investigation,  machinery  for  instruction  in  practical  mechanics, 
books,  furniture  and  works  of  art,  are  yet  in  greater  or  less  degree 
deficient.  But  all  these  are  believed  to  be  attainable  hereafter,  as 
necessity  or  convenience  may  require,  by  gratituous  contribution 
or  by  purchase  from  the  annual  University  income.    . 

As  to  the  internal  administration  of  University  afl^airs,  there  ex- 
ists no  present  occasion  for  doubt.  It  it  characterized  in  all  de- 
partments by  enlightened  energy  and  vigor.    This  fact  is  sufficient- 
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Ij  attested  by  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance  upon  the  higher 
courses,  by  the  elevated  standard  of  instruction,  and  by  the  high 
rank  which  the  University  has  noM  attained  in  public  opinion  at 
home  and  among  institutions  of  its  class  abroad. 

Some  apprehension  is  felt  that  the  indefinite  legal  and  adminis- 
trative relations  of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Faculty  may  pos- 
sibly prove  a  hindrance  to  the  largest  progress  of  the  University  in 
the  future.  Special  ability  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
trusted with  large  responsibility  in  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, tend  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  causes  of  this 
apprehension.  By  the  act  of  reorganization,  it  is  provided  that 
•*  the  government  Of  the  University "  shall  vest  in  the  Board  of 
Regents.  By  the  same  act,  ^'  the  immediate  government  of  the 
several  colleges  "  is  intrusted  to  their  several  faculties,  but  reserv- 
ing to  the  board  of  regents  the  power  to  regulate  courses  of  in- 
struction, to  prescribe  the  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several 
courses,  to  confer  degress  and  to  grant  diplomas.  It  was  the  man- 
ifest purpose  of  the  state  to  vest  in  the  regents  primary  authority 
as  to  expenditures,  appointments,  courses  of  instruction  and  de- 
grees; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  defining  the  precise  extent 
to  which  this  authority  can  be  rightfully  exercised,  without  infring- 
ing upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  instructional  force  in  *'  the  imme- 
ate  government  of  the  several  colleges."  The  dividing  line  of  duty 
and  authority  is  thus  left  sufficiently  uncertain  to  permit  difi^er- 
ences  of  opinion  in  the  practical  administration  of  afi^airs.  Expedi- 
ency, therefore,  seems  to  dictate  the  enactment  of  amendments  to 
the  law,  in  respect  to  the  several  departments  of  the  University 
government,  so  clear  and  precise  as  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  dis- 
cordant opinion.  Fortunately,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
removal  of  all  obscurity  in  th  law  is  of  far  greater  consequence  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  University  than  the  relative  measure  of  power 
conferred. 

The  plan  of  the  University  is  wisely  such  as  to  permit'indefinite 
expansion  within  its  proper  educational  sphere.  Its  courses  of  in- 
struction may  consistently  refer  to  all  branches  of  practical  and 
professional  knowledge.  But  it  was  intended  to  be  something 
more  than  a  resort  for  lectures  and  recitations.  It  is  also  the  ap- 
propriate repository  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  pursuit  and  dissemi- 
na'tion  of  knowledge  under  the  general  patronage  of  the  state.    Its 
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libraries,  its  gallery  of  art,  its  illustrative  apparatus,  and  its  collec'^ 
tions  in  geology,  botany  and  natural  history,  serve  as  essentially  to 
•define  its  character  and  to  promote  its  power  for  public  good  as  its 
•courses  of  instruction;  and  obviously  within  its  walls  should  be 
•centralized  all  the  material  agencies  the  state  aspires  to  possess  of 
value  to  the  ambitious  student  or  advanced  scholar.  The  substan- 
tial independence  of  university  departments  under  the  law  renders 
this  practicable,  with  advantage  to  every  interest  concerned. 

The  question  of  perpetuating  the  present  system  of  co-education 
in  the  University  has  been  revived  by  the  report  of  the  board  of 
Tisitors,  present  at  the  last  annual  examination.  This  report,  to- 
gether with  the  comments  of  the  President  of  the  University  upon 
the  same  subject,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Kegents,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

The  argument  of  the  board  of  visitors  relates  more  directly  to  the 
•degree  of  education  which  female  students  are  physically  enable  to 
acquire  within  a  given  time,  than  to  the  expediency  of  co-education 
in  the  abstract.  We  are  furthermore  assured,  in  a  semi-official  way^ 
that  the  board  of  visitors  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending a  denial  of  any  of  the  existing  privileges  of  the  University 
to  any  class  of  students,  but  as  suggesting,  simply,  such  modifica- 
tion in  the  courses  of  instruction  as  will  render  them  available  to 
female  students  who  may  prefer  less  exacting  mental  labor,  and 
•a  minor  degree  of  culture. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  problem  of  co-education  has  been  final- 
ly determined,  in  its  relation  to  capacity  for  mental  culture,  and 
still  less  in  its  relation  to  the  personal  association  of  the  sexes  in 
our  universities.  Nor  is  this  problem  in  either  respect  one  which 
can  or  ought  to  be  determined  upon  special  data,  or  upon  limited 
observation  and  experience,  here  or  elsewhere.  The  whole  civil- 
ized world  is  concerned  in  the  experiment,  and  by  the  final  judg- 
ment of  all  the  parties  to  the  controversy  we  shall  be  forced  to 
abide. 

However  that  may  be,  no  doubt  ought  to  obtain  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  University  to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  instruction  by  which 
■alone  it  can  claim  an  honest  title  to  its  proper  rank  and  name. 
And  if,  unfortunately,  there  are  students,  or  classes  of  students,  un- 
-fitted  by  nature  or  preparatory  training  for  that  extent  of  progress 
and  intellectual   development  necessary  to    entitle  them  to  the 
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Bonon  aod  rewards  of  nDiversit  j  edacatioD,  obTioadj  their  place  is 
elsewhere. 

This  view  is  farther  eo forced  by  the  fact  that,  by  the  law  and 
theory  of  its  oi^oizatioo  the  University  occupies  a  specific  position 
in  the  general  plan  of  public  education,  with  duties  limited  to  a 
special  plane  of  educational  service.  Between  its  work  and  that  of 
the  common  school,  the  high  school,  the  private  school,  the  academy 
or  the  boarding  school,  there  is  justly  no  conflict  or  confusion  of 
energy,  and  can  be  none  while  neither  seeks  to  usurp  the  proper 
functions  of  the  other. 

So  far  as  co-^ucation  refers  specifically  to  the  personal  and  social 
relations  of  the  sexes,  however,  ordinary  prudence  suggests  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  conservatism.  While  we  cannot  cousistently 
lower  the  standard  of  university  education,  there  certainly  exists 
no  obstruction  to  the  enforcement  of  such  rules  of  discipline  in  re- 
spect to  students  in  attendance  upon  the  University,  as  best  con- 
form to  the  average  views  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  a  whole-' 
some  public  opinion. 

The  board  of  regents  acknowledges  the  receipt,  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  centennial  exposition,  of  a  bronze  medal  awarded 
to  the  University,  in  consideration  of  ^  its  bound  volumes  of  cata- 
logues, regents'  reports,  examination  papers  by  students,  albums  of 
work  in  drawing,  plans  of  grounds  and  buildings,  a  history  prepared 
for  the  exhibition,  important  representations  from  its  mineralogical 
collection,  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  exhibits,  which,  to- 
gether, furnish  evidence  of  the  recent  activity  and  growth  of  the 
institution.'' 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  diagram,  showing  the 
interior  plan  of  the  magnetic  observatory. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  chief  considerations 
which  have  hitherto  induced  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Wisconsin  to  go  without  the  state  in  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education, 
have  disappeared.  In  all  the  departments  of  literature,  science, 
and  law,  every  essential  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  mental  discipline  are  now  attainable  within  the  state,  at  a  re- 
latively moderate  cost.  This  progress  has  rendered  possible  more 
appropriate  relations  between  the  university  and  the  high  schools, 
and  is  likely  to  enforce  a  more  just  appreciation  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  state  by  teachers  in  preparatory  grades.    With  the   ^ 
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unity  of  organization  and  concord  of  effort  thus  promised,  and  prob- 
able in  the  near  future,  the  state  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  anj 
humiliating  inferiority  in  its  standard  of  education,  or  want  of  al- 
legiance to  the  University  on  the  part  of  its  intelligent'citizens. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gbo.  H.  Paul, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Itegenta, 
Milwaukee,  October  1, 1877. 

Lewie  Medal  Fund. 

This  fund  consists  of  a  donation  of  $200,  made  to  the  University 
by  ex-Gov.  James  T.  Lewis,  in  the  year  1866,  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  medals  to  such  meritorious  students  as  should  become 
entitled  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  merit  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  regents  and  faculty.  As  the  fund  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  donor,  it  remained  at  in- 
terest, by  direction  of  the  regents,  until  June  17,  1873,  when,  by 
resolution  of  the  board,  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  invest  the 
principal  and  interest,  amounting  to  $300,  in  such  interest-bearing 
securities  as  should  seem  to  him  most  desirable.  In  accordance 
with  his  instructions,  the  treasurer  purchased  United  States  bonds, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  gold  interest,  due  in  January  and  July,  which 
he  now  holds  as  a  special  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be  used 
for  prizes. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1874  (with  the  consent  of  ex-Gov. 
Lewis),  the  regents  resolved  "to  give  a  prize  of  $20  each  year,  at 
such  time  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  faculty  shall  determine, 
to  the  under-graduate  student  who  shall  produce  the  best  written 
essay;  that  the  name  of  the  prize  shall  be  the  *  Lewis  Prize,'  and 
that  the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  of  each  year  shall  be 
published  in  the  next  issued  catalogue  of  the  University.'' 

Johnson  Endowment  Fund. 

This  fund  was  created  by  the  liberality  of  Hon.  John  A.  Johnson, 
of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, dated  February  12,  1876,  Mr.  Johnson  donated  the  sum  of  five 
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thonBand  dollars  (one-half  to  be  paid  to  the  treasarer  of  the  Uni- 
versitj,  January  1,  1877,  and  one-half,  Januaiy  1,  1878),  as  a  per- 
petual fand,  **  the  annoal  income  from  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
aiding  needy  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  have, 
previously  to  entering  the  University,  attended  the  common  school 
in  the  United  States  at  least  one  year  in  the  aggregate  before  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  have  attended  the  University  at  least  one 
term ;  or,  if  they  have  not  attended  the  common  school  as  aforesaid, 
they  must  have  attended  the  University  at  least  one  year.*^ 

^*  Until  the  year  1900,  such  students  only  as  either  read  or  speak 
(or  both)  any  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  (Xorse,  Swedish,  Dan- 
ish or  Icelandic)  reasonably  well,  shall  receive  aid  from  this  fund.** 

"  No  student  shall  receive  more  than  filty  dollars  in  one  year,  nor 
shall  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  aggregate  be  g^ven  to 
any  one  student." 

*^  The  president  or  acting  president  of  the  University,  together 
with  two  of  the  professors  that  the  president  may  designate,  shall 
constitute  a  committee  to  distribute  the  aid  to  the  students  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bequest." 

^^  All  applications  for  aid  must  be  made  to  said  committee,  who 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  in  relation  thereto  as  they 
deem  proper." 

*^  No  distinction  in  sex  shall  be  made  by  the  committee  in  giving 
aid." 

^^  Et  should  be  impressed  upon  the  students  who  may  applf  for 
such  aid,  the  duty  of  paying  back  to  the  fund,  as  soon  as  they  may 
be  fairly  and  reasonably  able  to  do  so,  the  full  amount  they  may 
have  received  from  it.  The  money  thus  paid  back  to  be  added  to 
and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  original  fund." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  donation,  Mr.  Johnson  did, 
on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1876,  turn  over  to  the  University, 
securities  amounting  to  $2,500,  drawing  ten  per  cent,  interest,  pay- 
able annually,  which  are  now  on  deposit  with  the  state  treasurer. 
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SCIENCE  HALL  AND  MAGNETIC  OBSERVATORY. 

Report  of  special  Building  Committee  in  charge  of  their  construe- 

tion^  with  other  improvements. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  qf  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin: 

Your  special  building  committee  to  whom  has  been  committed 
frcm  time  to  time  the  charge  of  constructing  Science  Hall,  with  its 
heating  apparatus,  the  Magnetic  Observbtory,  the  general  system 
of  water-supply  and  sewerage,  the  steam  power  for  machinery  and 
other  general  improvements,  beg  leave  to  finally  report. 

It  has  been  a  duty  no  less  than  a  necessity  to  economize  and 
closely  look  after  every  detail  in  the  various  kinds  of  work  done; 
to  sacrifice  ornament  for  utility;  to  substantially  provide  the  most 
ample  accommodation,  and  the  greatest  number  of  conveniences 
with  the  least  possible  cost.  We  have  endeavored  to  do  this  in 
every  degree  consistent  with  character  and  durability. 

Economy  does  not  always  consist  in  cheapness.  Some  expendi- 
tures may  appear  to  you  extravagant,  or  at  least  unnecessary;  much 
work  has  been  done  which  you  cannot  now  judge  of  in  respect  to 
cost  or  quality,  hidden  as  it  is  from  view,  under  ground,  under 
water,  and  otherwise.  This  we  have  carefully  cared  for  to  ensure 
its  permanency. 

The  building  entrusted  to  your  committee  is  completed.  Con- 
tractors have  faithfully  complied  with  their  several  agreements, 
have  been  all  settled  with  and  paid  in  full.  There  are,  however, 
two  claims  for  damages  —  not  claimed  as  legal,  but  as  equitable  — 
one  by  D.  Stephens,  the  other  by  Goodman  &  Moores,  both  arising 
from  the  accidental  falling  of  walls  during  a  violent  storm  last  Sep- 
tember. In  view  of  the  circumstances  we  have  been  extremely 
liberal  with  Mr.  Stephens  in  settling  his  bill  for  extra  work,  and  so 
far  as  consistent  with  duty  have  considered  his  misfortune.  There 
is  no  question  in  res^ard  to  facts,  and  it  has  been  left  for  the  Board 
to  determine  whether  they  will  contribute  to  his  loss. 

Goodman  &  Moores  present  a  bill  for  $75.00  damages,  caused 
them,  which  should  be  paid  either  by  contractor  Stephens  or  the 
Regents. 
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SCIENCE   HALL. 


Two  years  ago  this  building  was  contraoted  for,  and  placed  under 
our  direction,  with  authority  given  to  exercise  large  discretion. 

Designed  for  special  uses,  it  has  been  an  unusual  care  to  perfect 
it,  and  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  siim  appropriated  for  its 
erection. 

We  present  it  completed  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $80,000,  includ- 
ing the  incidentals  of  advertising,  of  plans  and  superintendence 
and  extra  work,  but  not  including  the  additional  steam -heating, 
water  and  machinery  work.  Vouchers  are  receipted  and  on  file  fo* 
the  several  items  to  wit: 

David  Stephens'  contract |69 ,975  00 

David  btepheos' bill  of  extras 4,914  78 

Advertising  proposals  and  b'aniss 146  70 

H.  C.  Eocb,  plnns  and  superintendence 8 ,790  05 

Four  architects  rejected  plan«,  $75      800  00 

Surveying  site  and  photo.  elcvatioQ 8  00 

T.  Regan,  extra  piping  laborittories 129  95 

YromaD  &  Frank,  extra  locks 27  70 

T.  A.  Nelson,  painting  and  calcimining  art  gallery 94  85 

Total  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  steam  and  water $79,886  53 


8TEAM   HEATING  APPABATUS, 

including  low  pressure  boiler.  This,  while  its  cost  of  putting  in  is 
greater  than  many  other  systems  of  heating,  we  feel  confident  will 
prove  most  economical  in  its  use,  perfect  in  its  capacity,  and  con- 
ducive to  both  comfort  and  health.     The  bills  are  as  follows: 

Goodman  &  Moores^  contract $10,980  00 

Goodman  &  Moores*  bill  ot  extras 187  28 

fi.  C.  Koch,  plans  and  superintendence 555  86 

$11,678  14 

J.  W.  Eviston,  boiler  contract 5,188  00 

J.  W.  Eviston,  bill  of  extras  and  cost  of  testing  and  running  on 

trial 417  00 

H.  C.  Koch,  plans  and  superintendence 278  26 

Total  cost $17,546  40 

MAGNETIC   OBSERYATOBT. 

This  peculiar  building — underground  entirely,  is  finished,  ex- 
cept clearing  away  the  surplus  earth;  it  has  been  in  use  some  months 
and  the  cost  for  excavation,  masonry  and  work  contracted,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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ToJaa.  Liveaey fl.lia  57 

D.  R.  Jones,  plans  and  superintendence 40  00 

Total  cost $1,182  57 


WATER  WOBKS  AND  DRAINAGE. 

The  contract  on  file  with  Crane  Bros.  Manufacturing  Company  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  water  from  the  lake  to  the  dome  of  *'  Univer- 
sity Hair'(an  elevation  of  160  feet),  to  thence  distribute  it  to  La- 
dies' Hall,  Science  Hall  and  over  the  grounds  in  abundance,  will 
give  all  the  details  of  material  used  and  work  done,  which  includes 
not  only  the  necessary  steam  pumps  and  boiler  of  twenty-five  horse 
power,  but  a  fine  steam  engine  for  propelling  machinery  in  Science 
Hall,  all  now  in  working  order. 

This  company's  contract  was |8, 262  00 

Their- bill  for  extras 634  28 

D.  R.  Jones,  superintendiDg  it 160  00 

Total 18,956  23 

A  nine-inch  sewer  pipe  laid  from  Ladies  Hall  to  a  point  150  feet 
into  the  lake,  connecting  with  drains  and  sewers  from  Science 
Hall,  and  laid  from  6  feet  to  19  feet  deep,  was  laid  by  Gill  & 

Purcellfor 1,728  80 

Making  the  total  cost  of  all 10, 684  53 

A  small  barn  at  tenant  house  cost $177  85 

There  has  been  paid,  as  incidental  to  the  other  improvements, 
for  excavation  of  gutters,  trenching,  j^radin^,  etc.,  not  con- 
tracted for,  but  done  by  D.  Stephens,  Gill  <&  Purcell,  and  oth- 
ers, work  not  of  buildini;  proper $1 ,996  44 

Of  which  the  city  contributed  for  earth  on  street 100  00 

Making $1,896  44 


COAL  YAULT. 

The  need  of  providing  storage  for  a  partial  supply  of  coal  at  or 
near  Science  Hall  was  so  evident  that  your  committee  have  caused 
a  vault  to  be  built  in  the  rear  of  boiler  room  and  underneath  the 
carriage  >^  ay.  It  is  finished,  and  cost  as  per  contract  with  T.  Dav- 
enport, $883. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  T.  Regan  to  change  the  present 
dry  closets  at  Ladies'  Hall  to  water  closets;  to  put  a  bathing- room 
in  order,  and  to  generally  distribute  water  from  the  main  head 
throughout  the  building,  including  the  sewerage  and  soft  water  cis- 
tern connections,  for  the  sum  of  $643.80.    The  work  to  be  done 
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immediately  after  commencement,  when  the  building  will  be  com- 
paratively vacant. 

8UHHABT  OF  EXPENDITUBSS. 

Bclence  Hall  bnildini^ $79,386  53 

Steam  heating  apparatos 11. 672  14 

Low  preasare  boiler 5,873  26 

Magnetic  obaerYtttory 1, 182  57 

Watcrworka    8.956  28 

Dr^iina  and  aewera 1,728  80 

Bam  for  tenant  houae 177  85 

Grading,  etc 1,896  44 

Coal  vault,  $883 ;  Ladiea' Hall,  1642.90 1.5^5  90 

Total $112,400  22 


The  above  comprises  the  principal  work  of  permanent  improve- 
ments to  the  University  property  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
with  the  exception  of  finishing  up  the  grounds,  the  duties  assigned 
your  building  committee  are  ended. 

The  work  entire  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  inspection  and 
approval,  with  the  request  that  the  committee  be  now  discharged. 

N.  B.  Van  Sltkk, 
Matthew  Eebnan, 
Thos.  B.  Chykowkth, 

building  Committee, 
Madison,  June  19, 1877. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 

Jiepart  of  the  President  of  the  University  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

To  the  Hegents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  is  the  fiscal  year  closing  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877.  The  instruction  of  the  year  has  proceeded  in  each 
of  its  branches  without  interruption,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  suc- 
cessful in  its  leading  aims.  Some  secondary  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  courses,  designed  to  make  each  a  little  more  distinct- 
ive, and  especially  to  give  the  scientific  students  an  opportunity  for 
extended  practical  work.  In  connection  with  these  changes,  we 
hope  also  to  be  able  to  give  students  in  each  course  more  freedom 
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of  selection  and  substitution  from  other  courses.  While  we  value 
highly  well-defined  and  harmonized  courses  of  study,  it  is  also  our 
desire  to  give  a  large  liberty  to  individual  predilections.  Science 
Hall  now  affords  abundant  opportunies  for  all  forms  of  practical 
work,  and  a  corresponding  freedom  of  choice  is  called  for  to  enable 
us  to  avail  ourselves  fully  of  them. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  was  reduced  by 
higher  conditions  of  admission  and  their  more  strict  application. 
This  we  anticipated.     The  present  year  opens  with  an  increase  of 

I 

seventy-two,  and  we  believe  also  with  better  conditions  of  scholar- 
ship than  have  ever  before  been  attained  by  us.  The  spirit  of  the 
students,  as  shown  by  their  attention  to  their  work  and  by  their 
general  behaviour,  has  been  e\cery  way  commendable.  This  fact 
has  made  the  past  year  a  very  pleasant  one  to  the  Faculty. 

The  proportion  of  young  women  to  young  men  in  the  classes  of 
the  university  year  now  opening  is  a  little  less  than  one-fourth. 
They  easily  maintain  their  rank  in  scholarship  with  the  young  men^ 
and  constitute  an  entirely  satisfactory  portion  of  our  students. 

In  the  entrances  of  the  present  fall,  an  unusual  number  of  high 
schools  are  represented,  and  we  have  most  pleasant  evidences  of 
increasingly  good  work  in  these  intermediate  and  most  valuable 
portions  of  our  school  system.  We  trust  that  many  of  them  will 
soon  appear  on  our  accredited  list.  Very  sure  we  are,  that  G^ood 
preparatory  work  for  the  University  will  greatly  aid  the  high  schools 
in  their  larger  and  more  direct  service  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  situated.  We  would  appeal  to  facts  on  this  question.  It 
will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  the  most  vigorous  high  schools,  as  a 
rule,  are  those  which  feel  the  influence  of  higher  institutions. 

The  magnetic  observatory  has  been  finished  during  the  past  year, 
and  very  complete  observations  are  now  taken  in  it.  It  is,  in  its 
appliances,  a  scientific  curiosity.  Science  Hall  is  alsain  full  occu- 
pation, and  we  are  daily  more  and  more  gratified  by  its  resources, 
and  the  possibilities  of  growth  which  it  offers.  Our  present  appa- 
ratus enables  us  to  commence  our  work  to  advantap^e,  while  there 
are  constant  suggestions  of  new  wants  and  enlarged  instruction. 
The  present  material  for  our  mineralogical,  geological  and  zoologi- 
cal museums  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  fine  collection; 
yet  there  is  room  left  for  the  work  of  many  years. 

Ex-governor  C.  C.  Washburn  has  expressed  his  purpose  to  erect 
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and  thoroughly  furnish  an  astronomical  observatory  during  the  com- 
ing year.  This  very  liberal  gift,  for  which  Mr.  Washburn  has  our 
most  hearty  thanks,  will  meet  another  urgent  want ;  will  help  to 
give  the  University  a  higher  standing  among  kindred  institutions, 
and,  in  due  time,  we  trust,  an  interest  in  the  scientific  world.  We 
hope  that  this  liberality,  so  commendable  in  itself,  will  prove  con- 
tagious, and  that  many  of  our  citizens  will,  in  a  like  way,  identify 
themselves  with  the  progress  of  higher  education  in  the  state. 

One  great  want,  which  we  will  once  more  mention  without  re- 
peating its  reasons,  is  an  assembly  hall  and  library.  These  can  be 
united  to  advantage  in  one  buildins:,  and  when  secured  in  good 
form,  will  advance  the  university  on  its  literary  side  as  much  as 
science  hall  has  already  advanced  it  scientifically.  The  body  of 
our  students  cannot  be  reached  in  discussions  and  lectures  on  the 
broad  range  of  subjects  open  to  us,  till  we  have  a  room  that  caa 
contain  them  all;  nor  can  they  otherwise,  in  their  own  exercises, 
exert  over  each  other  the  influence  they  ought.  In  consultation 
and  study,  an  open,  well  furnished  library  is  a  first  condition  of 
earnest  inquiry  and  a  quickened  literary  taste.  We  are  impatient 
for  these  most  needful  things,  and  would  gladly  accept  the  economy 
in  other  directions  which  is  necessary  for  their  early  attainment. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  they  di^  not 
allow  their  critical  function  to  suffer  by  disuse.  Nor,  perhaps,  are 
criticisms  to  be  regarded  as  less  valuable,  because  they  are  not  al- 
together palatable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  clearly 
see  or  freely  acknowledge  all  our  faults.  We  are  in  this  condition 
in  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Board.  The  stu- 
dents had  been  during  the  past  year  unusually  attentive  to  military 
drill,  and  cheerful  in  it.  This  spirit  we  have  striven  personally  to 
encourage,  and  were  hoping  that  their  efforts,  in  an  exercise  ordi- 
narily so  irksome,  would  win  recognition.  In  this  we  were  destined 
to  disappointment.  Doubtless  our  drill  is  not  like  that  of  profes- 
sionals, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  contend  with  great 
difficulties  in  this  enforced  military  training. 

One  thing  we  profoundly  regretted  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  and  that  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  them  as  to  the  health 
of  the  young  women.  There  were  some  passing  appearances,  aris- 
ing from  the  excessive  studiousness  of  a  few  not  naturally  strong, 
that  gave  the  criticism  a  color  of  truth,  and  were,  doubtless,  the 
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grounds  of  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  committee.  These 
reasons,  however,  were  very  partial  and  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
the  broad  conclusions  drawn  from  them;  conclusions  arising  from 
exceedingly  limited  observation,  and  which  did  not  command  the 
assent  of  all  the  committee.  We  regret  these  opinions  because 
they  tend  to  open  a  controversy  just  closed,  and  to  compel  us  to 
travel  a  second  time  over  ground  already  painfully  trodden,  and  this 
with  the  prospect  of  no  other  or  better  issue  than  that  already 
reached.  To  be  pushed  back  into  the  water,  when  we  have  just 
reached  shore,  is  trying. 

The  Faculty,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  outset  opposed  to  co-edu- 
cation, and  who  have  had  years  of  observation  both  as  to  its  rela- 
tion to  education  and  to  the  health  of  young  women,  pronounce 
earnestly  and  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  our  pres- 
ent method. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  visitors,  the  young  women  do  their 
work  with  less  rather  than  with  greater  labor  than  the  young  men, 
and  certainly  do  not  fall  below  them  in  any  respect  as  scholars. 
We  also  believe  this  labor  to  be  done  by  them  with  perfect  safety 
to  health,  nay,  with  advantage  to  health  if  ordinary  prudence  is.  ex- 
ercised. The  young  women,  whose  health  was  primarily  the  ground 
of  criticism,  have  improved  in  strengtlf,  rather  than  deteriorated| 
since  they  have  been  with  us,  though  they  have  burdened  them- 
selves with  extra  work  which  we  do  not  counsel. 

We  confess  to  some  surprise  that  so  many  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion bring  forward  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  co-educa- 
tion, a  function  familiar  from  the  dawn  of  human  life,  as  if  it  had 
the  force  of  a  fresh  discovery  in  putting  down  this  form  of  progress, 
when,  in  fact,  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  co-education  then  with  sep- 
arate education,  can  as  well  be  provided  for  in  the  one  form  of  in- 
struction as  in  the  other,  and  bears  with  ten-fold  force  against  the 
labors  of  women  as  operatives,  clerks,  teachers,  housekeepers,  in 
which  callings  continuous  hard  work  has  been  allowed  to  pass  ut- 
terly unchallenged. 

Though  my  conviction  has  been,  previous  to  this  report,  that  the 
health  of  the  young  women  as  a  whole  was  better  than  that  of  the 
young  men,  and  that  there  were  striking  instances  of  graduation 
among  the  young  women  with  robust  strength,  I  am  striving  to 
test  this  opinion  by  facts,  so  far  with  the  following  results.     All  ex* 

9— SuPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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cuseB  for  ill  health  are  ^ven  bj  me*.  The  exact  number  of  stu- 
dents in  our  collegiate  and  dependent  courses  is  35/.  Of  thi» 
number,  93  are  young  women,  a  trifle  more  than  one-quarter.  Du- 
ring the  past  eight  weeks,  the  most  trying  weeks  in  the  year  for 
students,  there  have  been  155  days  of  absence  from  ill  health  on 
the  part  of  young  men,  and  18  on  the  part  young  women.  The 
young  women  should  have  lost,  according  to  their  numbers,  54 
days,  or  three  times  as  many  as  they  have  actually  lost.  The  stu- 
dents were  not  aware  that  any  such  registration  was  being  made. 
It  may  be  felt  that  the  young  men  are  less  conscientious  in  plead- 
ing ill  health  than  the  young  women,  and  this  is  doubtless  true;  but 
I  sharply  question  a  young  man,  and  rarely  ask  any  questions  of  a 
young  woman.  I  explain  the  facts  in  this  way.  The  young  men 
are  not  accustomed  to  confinement,  and  though  sun-browned  and 
apparently  robust,  they  do  not  endure  the  violent  transition  as  well 
as  women.  Study  is  more  congenial  to  the  habits  of  young  women^ 
and  the  visiting  committee  are  certainly  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
they  have  to  work  harder  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  The  reverse 
is  true.  In  addition  to  the  above  bill  of  ill  health  against  the 
young  men,  a  corresponding  large  number  of  them  have  been  com- 
pelled, from  the  same  cause,  to  leave  the  University  altogether. 

A  second  showing  of  the  registration,  which  I  had  not  contem- 
plated, but  one  very  interesting,  is  this:  the  absences  of  the  young 
women  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  lower  classes.  Of  the  eighteen^ 
two  are  in  the  Sub-Freshmen,  fourteen  in  the  Freshmen,  one  in  the 
Sophomore,  one  in  the  Junior  and  none  in  the  Senior.  The  ab 
sences  of  the  young  men  are  evenly  distributed,  on  the  other  hand^ 
through  the  entire  course.  The  young  women  do  not  then  seem 
to  deteriorate  with  us  in  health,  but  quite  the  opposite.  I  do  not 
belong  to  the  number  of  those  who  set  lightly  by  health.  I  would 
not  sacrifice  any  measure  of  it  for  scholarship;  but  it  has  long 
seemed  to  me  plain,  that  a  young  woman  who  withdraws  herself 
from  society  and  gives  herself  judiciously  to  a  college  course,  i& 
far  better  circumstanced  in  reference  to  health  than  the  great  ma- 
jority of  her  sex. 

I  repeat  my  thanks  to  the  visiting  committee  for  their  labors,  and 
have  no  donbt  that  even  the  mistakes  which  such  Boards  mav  in- 
advertently  make,  will  ultimately  be  productive  of  more  knowledge 
and  more  safety. 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Board  of  JReg  ents. 

To  the  Hon,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  the  University  classes,  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report: 

The  University  has  fortunately  outlived',  to  a  great  extent,  the 
prejudices  and  hostility  with  which  it  had  to  contend  during  the 
early  part  of  its  history.  For  some  years  past,  it  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  state,  as  is  shown  by  the 
more  generous  policy  pursued  with  reference  to  it  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  by  the  increasing  number  of  students  who  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  opportunities  it  offers  for  enlarged  thorough 
courses  of  study.  From  such  observations  as  we  have  been  able  to 
make  during  the  recent  examinations,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  this  confidence  is  well  merited.  The  high  reputation  of  its 
Faculty,  as  a  corps  of  accomplished  and  zealous  teachers  who  keep 
in  full  rapport  with  the  latest  developments  of  learning  and  science, 
and  the  largely  extended  educational  facilities,  which,  by  the  wise 
liberality  of  the  state  government,  have  of  late  been  given  to  it,  in  the 
form  of  natural  science  collections,  apparatus,  and  increased  room  for 
laboratories,  work  shops  and  cabinets,  make  it  an  institution  in 
which  the  state  may  feel  a  just  pride,  and  which  presents  great 
advantages  for  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of 
training  and  study.  The  more  and  better  it  becomes  known,  the 
more  highly,  we  feel  assured,  will  it  be  appreciated.  Such  at  least 
is  the  impression  we  carry  away  after  having  attended  the  exami- 
nations and  the  commencement  exercises. 

In  regard  to  the  examinations,  we  think  it  proper,  at  the  outset, 
to  express  our  sense  of  the  manifest  fairness  with  which  they  were 
conducted.  There  was  evidently  no  pre-arrangement  by  which  the 
student  was  enabled  to  prepare  in  advance  for  certain  questions,  or 
for  examination  upon  some  special  chapter  or  division  of  a  text- 
book. He  was  expected  to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  to  answer,  not  by  any  exercise  of 
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verba]  memory,  reprodaciog  the  l&ogusge  of  the  text -book,  bat  as 
one  who  had  mastered  it,  and  was,  coosequentlj,  able  to  develop 
clearlj,  in  his  own  language,  the  points  upon  which  he  was  ques- 
tioned. There  wercf,  of  course,  some  instances  of  failure  bj  students 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  an  examination,  in  part  obviously 
arising  from  temporary  embarrassment,  and,  in  other  cases,  the 
consequence,  doubtless,  of  having  imperfectly  assimilated  the  in- 
struction they  had  received. 

It  was  our  aim  to  observe  whether  the  students  had  been  trained 
to  think  or -to  repeat;  whether  they  had  been  storing  up  principles 
or  rules;  whether  chey  had  been  mastering  systems  or  particulars, 
and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  report  the  very  high  character  of  train- 
ing indicated  by  what  we  saw  of  the  examinations  in  the  several 
classes.  Nothing  was  done,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  effect 
and  show,  but  the  purpose  kept  in  view  seemed  to  be  to  give,  as 
far  as  was  possible  within  the  necessarily  narrow  limits  of  the  ex- 
aminations, a  fair  indication  of  the  acquirements  of  the  students. 
The  character  of  the  training  to  which  the  students  had  been  sub- 
jected, appeared  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  most  modern  and  ap- 
proved methods.  Upon  one  or  two  points  we  may  venture  a  word 
of  criticism.  In  some  cases  the  pedagogic  maxim  that  '^  the  nuixi- 
mum  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  the  minimum  of  talk 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  the  perfection  of  a  recitation,''  was 
violated.  The  active,  trained  mind  of  the  teacher  seemed  intoler-  * 
ant  of  the  slower  action  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  prevent 
the  gaps  in  the  recitation  from  becoming  too  great  and  too  frequent 
the  teacher  hastened,  as  we  thought,  prematurely,  to  his  aid.  In  a 
few  instances,  also,  leading  questions  were  put,  or  a  hesitating 
pupil  was  jostled  and  pushed  hither  and  thither,  by  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  questions,  until  be  suddenly  found  himself  on  the  right 
ground,  though  apparently  not  having  a  very  clear  conception  of 
the  route  which  led  to  it.  Such  instances,  however,  were  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule,  and  due  rather  to  a  not  unnatural  im- 
patience than  to  design. 

In  this  place,  we  would  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable to  adopt  some  system  of  vocal  training  in  the  University,  by 
which  students  would  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  a  clear  and 
distinct  utterance,  while  attaining  a  certain  quality  of  culture  in 
the  tones  of  the  voice.     We  do  not  venture  this  suggestion  on  ac- 
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count  of  any  noticeable  deficiency,  in  these  respects,  on  the  part  of 
the  students  of  the  University  as  compared  with  the  students  of 
other  similar  institutions,  but  because  it  must  be  admitted  l^at,  as 
a  people,  whether  owing  to  some  climatic  or  physical  cause,  or  to 
transmitted  habit,  we  are  inclined  to  nasal  drawling,  clipping  sylla- 
bles, and  flattening  our  vowels.  These  are  peculiarities  not  deserv- 
ing to  be  cherished  as  national  characteristics,  and  which  may  bo 
modified  and  gradually  eradicated,  if  those  who  have  the  education 
of  the  people  in  their  charge  can  be  brought  to  feel  that  such  a 
result  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  labor  which  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  attain  it. 

The  limits  of  this  report,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  attend  the 
examinations  of  all  the  classes,  or  all  the  examinations  of  any  one 
class,  will  preclude  us  from  attempting  a  notice  in  detail  of  the  sev- 
eral classes.  We  think  it  proper,  however,  to  state  that  nowhere 
in  the  University  were  the  results  of  earnest  and  critical  study  more 
apparent  than  in  the  classical  department.  Clearness  of  percep- 
tion and  accuracy  of  expression  were  noticeable  in  the  examina- 
tions of  the  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  both,  we  observed  a 
cheerful  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  students,  betokening  a  thor- 
ough interest  in  the  work,  and  showing  that  the  study  of  these 
noble  languages  has  lost  none  of  its  old  power  to  quicken  the  intel- 
lect, and  enkindle  an  appreciation  of  whatever  is  best  in  human 
culture. 

The  examinations,  in  the  scientific  department,  gave  evidence  o^ 
careful  training,  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations 
merits  approval.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  classes 
in  physics,  zoology,  chemistry,'  applied  mechanics,  and  mathemat- 
ics. We  are  aware  that  the  exact  character  of  the  studies  taught 
in  this  departT.  ent  leaves  but  little  room  for  the  student  to  exercise 
freedom  in  answering  the  questions,  and  his  proficiency  or  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  must  be  quickly  apparent.  Nevertheless  the 
examinations  indicated  that  the  student  was  thrown  wholly  on  his 
own  resources,  and  thus  gave  a  good  opportunity  of  determining 
the  proficiency  of  each. 

We  have  only  words  of  praise  to  bestow  on  those  who  have 
labored  for  the  erection  of  Science  Hall.  It  is  a  building  in  every 
way  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.     Sub- 
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Btantial  and  excellent  throughout,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
Board  of  Regents  upon  having  secured  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice oLsuch  size,  and  so  solidly  and  thoroughly  well  built,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  at  so'  small  an  expenditure  of  money.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  building  alone  cannot  accomplish 
the  ends  which  its  erection  was  designed  to  promote.  In  order  to 
attain  the  results  sought  for,  the  professors  in  each  department 
must  have  proper  apparatus  to  work  with,  and  this  apparatus  is 
so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  results  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  obtained  from  time  to  time;  it  should  be  procured  at  once. 
Some  of  the  apparatus  now  on  hand  in  the  ^department  of  physics 
cannot  be  made  available  until  additional  apparatus  is  secured. 
This  assertion  applies  especially  in  reference  to  a  spectroscope,  an 
instrument  of  undoubted  utility,  and  each  day  becoming  more  use* 
ful  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  cannot,  however,  be  made  available 
for  class  illustration  without  the  use  of  a  heliostat.  Again,  in  the 
study  of  the  composition  of  crystals,  a  highly  important  branch,  the 
polariscope  is  absolutely  essential.  As  there  is  now  but  one  such 
instrument  in  the  University,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  each 
student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  subject  under  these  circum- 
stances. Now  a  cheap  form  of  polariscope  is  manufactured  for 
class  use,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  that  a  number  of  these  in- 
struments should  be  obtained.  It  is  a  well  understood  fact  that 
instruction  '' imparted  through  the  eye''  is  a  most  important 
method.  In  nearly  all  the  departments  of  science  a  good  lantern 
is  essential.  The  lantern  on  hand  has  many  good  features,  its 
principal  defect  being  the  small  size  of  the  condensing  lens.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  lenses  of  the  proper  sizes  can  be  found  already 
manufactured,  and,  in  any  event,  a  superior  lens  can  be  obtained 
only  by  having  it  made  to  order. 

The  electric  apparatus  is  sadly  deficient  in  many  essentials.  For 
example,  the  electric  light  cannot  be  used  without  a  regulator,  and 
the  battery  power  cannot  be  properly  utilized  for  want  of  it.  The 
'  battery  in  use  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  An  institution 
designed  to  afford  instruction  in  all  the  important  facts  concerning 
electricity  should  have  one  of  M.  Gramme's  magnetic  electric  ma- 
chines, which  can  always  be  relied  upon,  and  replaces  the  trouble- 
some, and  always  dirty,  Grove's  battery. 

There  should  also  be  procured  a  standard  galvanometer,  a  quad- 
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rant  electrometer,  and  such  other  instraments  as  are  absolutely 
requisite  to  equip  a  good  physical  laboratory  —  such  a  one  as  stu- 
dents can  work  in,  and  practically  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
essential  details  in  heat,  light,  electricity  and  chemistry,  which  they 
cannot  fully  do  with  the  apparatus  now  on  hand. 

With  the  additions  above  suggested,  the  department  of  Physics, 
in  Science  Hall,  will  be  as  well  equipped  as  that  of  any  other  in- 
stitution in  the  country,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
else. 

The  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Zoology  require  more  appa- 
ratus and  material  to  equip  them  thoroughly,  and  now  that  the  new 
building  is  ready  to  receive  them,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  supply  the  deficiencies  and  make  it  what  it  should  be. 

We  were  much  interested  in  inspecting  the  magnetic  observatory 
constructed  by  the  University,  but  supplied  with  instruments  and 
superintended  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  Bureau.  As  it  is 
the  only  observatory  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  cannot  but 
add  to  the  attractions  of  the  University  as  a  scientific  center. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  experiment  of  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes  was  begun  in  the  University.  In  respect  to  the  pro- 
ficiency shown  by  the  young  women  in  the  several  classes  during 
the  recent  examinations,  as  compared  with  the  young  men,  our  im- 
pressions coincide  with  former  boards  of  visitors.  They  sustained 
the  test  at  least  as  creditably  as  the  young  men,  and,  if  there  was  a 
difference  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  in  favor  of  the  young 
women.  In  the  main,  they  excelled  in  the  precision  and  prompti- 
tude with  which  they  responded  to  questions.  We  were,  however, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  ill-health  which  must  of 
them  presented.  It  A\ould  not  seem  probable  that,  by  mere  coin- 
cidence, so  many  young  women  should  be  congregated  together 
offering  this  peculiarity.  There  are  a  few  notable  exceptions,  but, 
as  a  whole,  this  appearance  is  unmistakable,  and  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  comment  among  the  members  of  the  board.  There 
can  be  nothing  about  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  University,  in 
any  of  its  parts,  which  would  give  rise  to  ill  health.  Every  part  ex- 
amined presented  an  appearance  of  cleanliness;  the  food  in  the 
Ladies  Hall  was  wholesome  'and  well  prepared;  the  servirje  room 
clean;  the  dormitories  well  lighted  and  aired,  and  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity. We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
c  ause. 
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Every  physiologist  is  well  aware,  that  at  stated  times,  nature 
makes  a  great  demp^nd  upon  the  energies  of  early  womanhood,  and 
that  at  these  times  great  caution  must  be  exercised  lest  injury  be 
done  —  an  injury  which,  it  is  well  known,  may  prove  permanent. 
In  order  to  keep  place  in  the  University  classes,  where  the  sexes 
are  educated  together,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  wo- 
man labors  under  a  double  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  man. 
1st,  in  the  circumstance  that  nature  compels  compliance  with  its 
well  established  laws,  and,  as  above  stated,  makes  demands  upon 
her  energies;  and,  2d,  that  to  keep  her  class  standing,  the  girl  mnst 
devote  more  energy,  and,  consequently,  work  harder,  to  accomplish 
her  task,  making  drafts  upon  her  system,  which,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case',  is  already  taxed  to  meet  the  physiological  demands 
made  upon  it.  It  is  also  well  known  that  overwork  in  whatever 
way  induced,  at  the  times  indicated,  will  produce  deterioration  of 
the  system,  which  generally  manifests  itself  by  bloodlessness,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  evils  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumer- 
ate. It  is  this  very  condition  of  bloodlessness  which  is  so  noticea- 
ble in  the  women  of  the  University  at  this  time;  the  sallow  fea- 
tures, the  pearly  whiteness  of  the  eye,  th^  lack  of  color,  the  want 
of.  physical  development  in  the  majority,  and  an  absolute  expres- 
sion of  anaemia  in  very  many  of  the  women  students,  all  indicate 
that  demands  are  m^de  upon  them  which  they  cannot  meet. 

Educatioti  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  better  that  the  future 
matrons  of  the  state  should  be  without  a  University  training  than 
that  it  should  be  procured  at  the  fearful  expense  of  ruined  health; 
better  that  the  future  mothers  of  the  state  should  be  robust,  hearty, 
healthy  women,  than  that,  by  over  study,  they  entail  upon  their  de- 
scendants the  germs  of  disease.  And  there  is  no  more  certain  law 
than  that  of  heredity.  The  over-wrought  nervous  system  under- 
mines the  general  health  stealthily,  but  certainly,  and  its  evil  con- 
Bequences  are  prolonged  in  many  cases  through  life. 

We  are  aware  that  the  law  organizing  the  University  provides 
that  it  shall  be  open  for  the  education  of  men  and  women.  It  is 
not  therefore  necessary  that  both  classes  of  students  he  subjected 
to  che  same  systematic  course  of  training,  mental  drill  being  at- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways,  each  leading  to  adequate  results;  and 
the  thought  impressed  itself  upon  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  that  the  curriculum  could  be  so  ordered  that  both  sexes 
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might  obtain  University  drill  —  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  sex  should  be*  enabled  to  secure  that  form  of  education  best  fit- 
ted for  his  or  her  respective  sphere  —  and  that  the  system  of  com- 
pelling men  and  women  to  fare  alike  might  be  so  modified  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  causing  disease.  We  are  forced  to  the 
conviction  that  there  is,  at  present,  a  marked  disparity  between  the 
health  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  University,  and  that,  as  a 
class,  the  women  present  undoubted  evidence  of  physical  deteri- 
oration. If  the  Board  of  Regents,  however,  consider  it  expedient 
to  alter  the  curriculum  in  any  way,  we  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  physical  well  being  of  the 
female  students. 

In  the  department  of  Military  Science,  the  visitors  observed  with 
regret  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  interest  in  the  exercises 
on  the  part  of  the  students  who  participated  in  them.  To  whatever 
cause  this  is  due,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  correct  the  defect. 
Omitting  all  consideration*  of  the  benefits  which  might  accrue,  in 
the  contingency  of  war,  from  a  more  general  and  hearty  participa- 
tion in  the  drill  exercises,  the  immediate  results  of  such  a  course 
upon  the  students,  as  an  excellent  system  of  gymnastics,  giving 
vigor  to  the  body,  firmness  and  manliness  of  bearing  and  grace  of 
movement,  are  of  very  high  importance.  An  earnest  effort  ought, 
in  our  judgment,  to  be  made  to  arouse  a  warmer  interest  in  this 
department  than  appears  to  exist  at  present. 

The  examination  of  the  Law  Class  embraced  a  wide  range  of  top- 
ics, and  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  It  gave  evidence  that 
the  young  men  composing  it  have  been  under  the  care  of  competent 
instructors,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  oral  teaching  they  have  re- 
ceived in*the  form  of  lectures,  they  have  profited  by  a  diligent  study 
of  the  text-books. 

In  general,  the  impressions  received  respecting  the  discipline 
which  prevails  in  the  University  were  favorable.  The  orderly 
movements  of  the  students,  in  the  several  building  and  on  the 
grounds,  and  their  conduct  while  entering  or  leaving  the  class 
rooms,  left  little  scope  for  criticism.  In  the  classes,  during  recita- 
tions, there  were  some  instances  of  a  lack  of  attention,  and  of  a 
strict  observance  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  such  as  one 
student  communicating  with  another  or  abruptly  changing  his  place, 
Tvhich  suggested  that  there  was  still  room  for  improvement  in  the 
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matter  of  iep-^rtm*- 1.  As  a  mle,  howerer.  en's  occ  I\.-n  -t  tiht  tfad- 
eni*  waft  co4Mii«nu<^  ac  i  eryarticoaa.  ia*ilcar  siz  a  hlx^  regard  at  well 
aa  reao^ict  for  th*:r  laitrsctor*. 

Th^  Exoeriaii^stal  Farau  under  tM  faocrri^  m  of  tb*  ajrinlrirm  I 
d«parta»»t;ip  pr*ae?:t»  a  Tanetr  of  sc-!ls,  §arfaoes  and  exprKares 
wL:::h  admirablT  a^iapt  :t  u>  the  parpoae  to  whi-ta  it  is  de^oc^-l 
MacT  impr'^rtaat  exp<rl=i>£ii§  are  <!oc darted  *3pva  it,  the  resales  cf 
whl:jb.  :f  properlj  otll'zed,  tcost  be  of  great  ralie.  T^is  far,  kow- 
erer.  ther  hare  attracted  leaa  attenti'Q  than  thev  merit-  This  is 
probahir  die  to  the  fiact  that  their  pahliiatioo  has  beea  maiilr  em- 
£ned  to  an  ir^sert; oa  am-^r^  the  documents  accompanTin^  the  anaoal 
report  of  the  Board  of  Hegeats  of  the  UaiTersLtT.  a  place  where  thej 
are  not  Ilkelr  to  attract  the  attention  of  anr  considerable  n'l^'nbcrof 
those  who  are  mo^t  i: recti  r  coc-^emed  in  agrlc-iltore.  If  the  resolts 
of  sach  experi!iier.ts  co'iid  be  consmanieated*  in  a  popilar  form,  frma 
time  to  time,  as  ther  are  cocc!c  i^id,  to  agricTxItoral  joamaLs  having 
a  large  cir'rilation  in  the  state,  or  to  leading  newspapers,  ther  woald 
be  more  etfectirelr  br->azht  to  the  notice  of  the  class  of  Dersocs 
mo^  directlj  interested  in  them,  to  the  adrantage  both  of  the 
farmers  and  of  the  Unirersitv. 

A  serio:iS  inconrenience  is  felt  at  present,  from  the  lack  of  a  ball 
or  chamber,  saScirr.t!r  larsre  to  accommodate  the  whole  br>iT  of 
stadent.4  when  assembled.  It  ib  often  neeessarr  to  address  ail  the 
stadents  together,  and,  in  institrjtions  where  the  opp-^rtanitj  ex- 
ists, s'lch  meetings  are  of  frerjient  occorrencc  for  purposes  of  in- 
strjction,  advice,  etc.  It  woild,  therefore,  seem  to  be  eminently 
proper  that  the  dfrnciencr  should  be  sapp'ied  as  speedilj  as  possi- 
b'e.  The  room^  now  ased  for  the  Iibrarr  are  altogether  too  small, 
and  the  booki  cannot  be  proper! j  arranged.  The  b^xvks  are  in- 
creasing, from  Tear  to  year,  and  the  demand  for  more  room  will 
sbortlr  make  it  neeessarr  to  proride  a  place  for  them  elsewhere 
than  in  the  narrow  qoarters  now  afforded  in  the  main  building. 
We  would  accordingly  sn^rgest  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the 
const  motion  at  an  early  day,  of  a  suitable  bnilding  for  the  library, 
and  arrange  the  plan  so  that  a  general  assembly  chamber  mar  form 
a  feature  of  it. 

We  would  farther  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  des- 
ign a  t  the  members  of  the  board  of  risttors  as  is  now  done  in  tlie 
case  of  the  visitors  of  the  normal  schools,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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academic  year,  and  authorize  them  to  visit  the  University  and  at- 
tend the  recitations  of  classes,  whenever  it  might  suit  their  indi- 
vidual convenience,  in  addition  to  attending  the  examinations  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Doubtless,  competent  persons,  interested 
in  the  educational  progress  of  the  state,  and  whose  business  or  in- 
clinations bring  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  capital,  might  be 
be  found,  who  would  perform  such  duties  without  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  University*  Were  such  a  course  adopted,  it  would 
enable  boards  of  visitors  to  obtaiu  a  much  greater  familiarity  with 
the  methods  and  condition  of  the  University,  its  efficiency  and  its 
needs,  than  is  practicable  under  the  existing  system,  and  to  sub- 
mit recommendations  and  criticisms  with  greater  confidence  than 
they  are  able  to  feel  at  present. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  desire  to  express  our  warm  appre^ 
elation  of  the  many  courtesies  and  attentions  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  board  of  regents,  and  from  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  University,  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  our  du- 
ties. 

Moses  Laxb, 

George  W.  Eastman, 
w.  h.  bobden, 

HOBACE  RlTBLEE, 

Henby  Jane, 

d.  g.  hookkb, 

Walteb  Kempsteb, 

O.  R.  Smith. 
Madison,  June  20,  1877. 
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BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

Ex-offlcio  Regent. 

Term  expireg  first  Monday  in  February^  1878. 

7th  Cong.  District...  T.  D.  STEELE Sparta. 

5th do CONRAD  EREZ Sheboygan. 

2d do J.  C.  GREGORY Madison. 

4t;h do M.KEENAN Milwaukee. 

Term  expires  first  Moiiday  in  February,  1879. 

Stateat  large N.  B.  VAN  SLYE:E Madison. 

8th  Cong.  District. . .  J.  M.  BINGHAM Chippewa  Falls. 

Term  expires  first  Monday  in  February,  1880. 

State  at  large ♦GEORGE  H.  PAUL  Milwaukee. 

Ist  Cong.  District .. .  J.  B.  CASSODAY Janesville. 

8d do W.E.  CARTER * Platteville. 

6th do T.  B.  CHYNOWETH... Green  Bay. 


GEO.  H.  PAUL, 

FRBSroBNT. 


N.  B.  VAN  SLYKE. 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN  8.  DEAN, 

SECRETARY. 


STATE  TREASURER, 

Ex-officiO  'IRBASURBR. 
BXBCUTITB  COMMITTBB. 

J.  C.  GREGORY.      J.  B.  CASSODAY. 


J.  C.  GREGORY. 


FARM  COMUITTBB. 

M.  KEENAN. 


E.  SEARING. 


COHMITTBE  OK  LIBRARY,  COURBB  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

E.  SEARING.  T.  D.  STEELE.  CONRAD  KREZ. 

COMMITTBB  ON  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  BINGHAM.  W.  E.  CARTER.  T.  B.  CHYNO WET H 

*  Holding  over.    Tenn  expired  Febraary,  18T7. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  RE- 
GENTS OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  Edwabd  Sea&ino, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools,  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  of  the  prospect,  progress,  and  condition  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877. 

HBBTINQS   OF   BOABD. 

Two  meetings  of  the  board  have  been  held  during  the  year,  one, 
called  the  semi-annual  meeting,  held  February  5th  to  8th,  inclusive, 
and  the  annual  meeting  held,  July  11th  to  13th,  inclusive. 

At  these  meetings  a  large  amount  of  routine  and  special  business 
was  transacted,  a  brief  abstract  of  which  is  herewith  presented: 

SEMI-ANNUAL   MEBTING. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  the  board  met  Monday  evening,  FebruAydth 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  president  and  vice  president,  were  called  to  order 
by  the  secretary,  and  Regent  Sherman  chosen  president  pro  tern. 
Regents  Andrews,  Chandler  and  Weeks  presented  their  oaths  of 
office.  A  quorum  being  pi^esent,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  Sundry  bills  were  presented  and  referred 
to  committees,  and  the  board  adjourned  to  10  o'clock,  Tuesday 
morning. 

Tuesday,  10  A.  M.,  February  6th,  1877. 

Board  met  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Present, 
Regents  Andrews,  Evans,  Hay,  Searing,  Sherman,  Starr,  Weeks. 
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Sundry  bills  were  presented  and  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Regents  Chandler  and  Cotzhausen  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 

The  President  made  the  following  appointments  to  fill  vacancies 
in  Committees: 

In  Committee  on  Supplies,  Regents  Andrews  and  Weeks. 

In  Committee  on, Course  of  Study,  Regent  Andrews. 

In  Committee  on  visitation,  Regent  Weeks. 

In  Committee  on  Senior  Class,  Regent  Sherman. 

Regent  Weeks  presented  bill  of  President  Phelps,  for  expenses 
of  removal  from  Winona  to  Whitewater,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Sundry  other  bills  were  presented  and  referred  to  the  Executive. 
Committee. 

Regent  Phelps  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  February  6th,  5  P.  M. 

Board  met.  Present,  Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Evans,  Hay, 
Phillips,  Searing,  Sherman,  Starr,  Weeks. 

Regent  Sherman  presented  the  following  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee: 

The  committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  that  they  have  ex- 
amined the  following  bills  and  recommend  that  the  same  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Board: 

Bill  of  President  Phelps  for  expenses  of  removing  from  Winona  to 
Whiewater,  as  per  contract 1165  20 

Bill  ot  J.  H.  Evans,  for  expenses  and  per  diem  in  visiting  Normal 
Schools 108  20 

Bill  of  J.  H.  Evans,  for  tele^rraphiiig,  postage,  etc 6  20 

Bill  of  Chas.  H.  Nye,  amount  overpaid  on  settlement  of  account  for 
winter  term,  1876 * 7  00 

Bill  of  W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  and  services  on  Institute  Commit- 
tee  : 88  75 

Bill  of  Edward  Searing,  telegrams,  expenses  and  services  on  Com. 

mitteos 81  88 

Bl  11  of  Wiseonsiti  Journal  of  Education  for  advertising «    37  50 

S.  S.  Shebman, 
J.  Phillips, 
S.  M.  Hat. 

Report  acceptefd,  the  recommendations  approved,  and  bills  al- 
lowed —  all  the  Regents  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
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Regent  Andrews  presented  the  account  of  ex-  Regent  Weld  for 
tuition,  book-rents,  etc.,  at  River  Falls  Normal  School,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Regent  Chandler  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  purchasing  E.  T. 
Sweet's  Mineralogical  collection.  Carried,  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed Regents  Evans,  Sherman  and  Phillips  as  said  committee. 

Board  adjourned  to  10  A.  M.,  Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  7,  1877,  lO'  A.  M. 

Board  met  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Present^ 
Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Cotzhausen,  Evans,  Hay,  Phillips, 
Searing,  Sherman,  Starr,  Weeks. 

Prof.  Chamberlin,  Chief  State  Geologist,  being  present,  respond- 
ed to  an  inquiry  of  the  President  respecting  the  prospects  of  the 
distribution  of  geological  specimens  to  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Regent  Evans,  for  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  made  the  follow- 
ing report: 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools: 

The  Committee  on  Supplies,  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  bills, 
beg  leave  to  report: 

The  account  of  Regent  Hay,  accompanied  by  vouchers,  from  1  to 
54  inclusive,  (excepting  21  and  46  referred  to  Executive  Commit- 
tee) we  have  examined  and  audited  to  the  amount  of  $1,516.70, 
being  for  supplies  and  repairs  at  the  Oshkosh  School. 

For  supplies  at  Whitewater  we  have  audited  bills  as  follows: 

Regent  Weeks,  text-books  and  stationery $761  10 

Regent  Weeks,  sundry  supplies 281  04 

Regent  White do 602  69 

D.  tS.  Cook,  sundries ..  183  85 

R.  0'Conner..do 271  76 


Total $2,044  00 

The  account  [of  Regent  Evans  for  supplies  and  repairs  at  Platte- 
ville,  as  shown  in  vouchers  from  1  to  60  inclusive,  we  have  aud- 
ited and  recommended  allowance  at $1 ,294  89 


Bills  for  supplies,  repairs,  etc.,  at  River  Falls,  accompanied  by 
vouchers  from  1  to  93  (except  26  to  45  inclusive,  previously  audited)^ 
we  have  examined  and  recommend  that  Nos.  10,  46,  56,  58,  67,  79, 
80  and  82,  amounting  to  $332.07,  be  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee.   No.  16,  amounting  to  $185.00,  be  returned  to  Regent 
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Weld  for  correction.  No.  83,  unoanting  to  $4.50,  was 
bj  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker,  and  Xo.  19,  amoanting  to  $17.63,  we  report 
to  the  board  for  their  action.  All  the  other  Toachera  and  bills  pre- 
sented, from  1  to  93,  we  hare  audited  to  the  amount  of  $887.54. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  warrants  be  drawn  on  the  treas- 
nrer  for  the  following  sums: 

8.  X.  Hflj.  for  sappliesand  repairs  at  Oshkosh f  1,516  70 

T.  D.  Weeks,  for  supplies  sod  repairs  at  Whitewater 992  14 

a  A.  White,  for  supplies  sod  repairs  st  Whitewater e02  fl9 

D.  S.  Cook,  for  soodry  sopplies  at  Whitewater 133  85 

R.  0*C4J0Der,  for  buodry  sopplies  at  Whitewater 271  M 

J.  H.  Ermnn,  f'r  sopplies  sod  repairs  at  FlatteTiile 1,294  39 

A.H.  Weld,  for  supplies  aod  repairs  at  RiTer  Balls 887  54 

Respect  full  J  submitted, 

J.  H.  EVAKS, 

T.  D.  Weeks, 
A  D.  Andrews, 
S.  M.  Hay, 
Committee  on  Supplies. 

On  Motion,  bill  No.  19  was  allowed  by  the  board,  all  the  regents 
voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  report  was  then  adopted  and  its 
recommendation  respecting  the  drawing  of  warrants  approved  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Regent  Chandler  read  the  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
which,  on  motion,  was  approved  by  the  board  and  signed  bj  the 
secretary. 

The  board  took  a  recess  until  4  P.  M.,  when  it  again  met,  with 
members  present  as  in  the  morning  session. 

Regent  Starr,  for  the  committee  on  teachers,  made  a  verbal 
report. 

The  president  presented  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Purman,  of  the 
Platteville  Normal  School,  which  was  on  motion  accepted. 

Regent  Chandler  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  in  recognition  of  the  long  and  highly  satisfactory 
service  rendered  by  Miss  M.  Hill,  in  connection  with  the  Oshkosh 
school,  her  salary  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  established,  at  $900, 
after  the  current  school  month. 

Regent  Hay  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 
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JResolved^  That  the  executive  committee  are  hereby  authorized 
to  provide  for  hard  Tvood  floors  in  the  main  room  and  halls,  for  fin- 
ishing the  basement,  and  for  wainscoting  in  the  addition  of  the 
normal  school  building  at  Oshkosh,  in  accordance  with  the  memor- 
anda included  in  the  contract  with  the  builders. 

Said  committee  are  hereby  authorized  to  audit  bills  in  payment 
therefor;  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  income  fund 
a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the  same. 

Board  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  Thursday. 

Thursday,  9  A.  M.,  Feb.  8,  1877. 

Board  met.  Present,  Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Cotzhau- 
SEN,  Evans,  Hay,  Phillips,  Searing,  Sherman,  Starr,  Weeks. 

Regent  Sherman  presented  the  following  additional  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  which  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  record. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  have  also  liudited  the  accounts  of  the 
following  local  regents: 

Account  of  S.  M.  Hay,  of  money  received  from  his  predecessor 
and  from  tuition,  book  rent,  etc.,  showing  $4,866.26,  received  and 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

.  Account  of  J.  H.  Evans,  amount  received  during  fall  term  1876, 
$1,268.75,  and  treasurer's  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  account  of  A.  H.  Weld  has  been  examined,  audited  in  part 
by  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  and  in  part  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Receipts  from  tuition,  $1,785.85.  Paid  into  the  treasury, 
$1,779.26.  The  slight  discrepancy  is  explained  by  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  S.  Sherman, 
John  Phillips, 
S.  M.  Hay. 

Regent  Evans,  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the 
mineralogical  collection  of  Mr.  Sweet,  reported  verbally  that  the 
Committee  considered  it  unadvisable  for  the  Board  to  purchase  the 
same. 

Bills  of  Regents'  expenses  were  presented  and  allowed. 

Regent  Cotzhausen  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 

10— SuPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  Course'  of  Study  and  Text  Books, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meetinfi^  of  the  Board: 

Hesolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents, 
the  introduction  of  uniform  text-books  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  is  very   desirable,  and  that  suitable  legislation  towards  that 
end  ought  to  be  had  at  an  earlj  day. 

On  motion  Board  adjourned  sine  die. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  met  in  annual  session, 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Wednesday,  July  11th, 
1877,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.     President  Starr  in  the  chair. 

Present,  Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Evans,  Hay,  Searing,  Sher- 
man, Starr,  Weeks. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Regents  Hay,  Evans,  Andrews  and  Weeks  presented  their  annual 
reports,  which  were  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  also 
sundry  bills  which'  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

Board  then  adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1877,  3  p.  m. 

Board  met.  Present,  Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Evans,  Hay, 
Phillips,  Searing,  Sherman,  Starr,  Weeks. 

Regent  Evans,  for  Committee  on  Supplies,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  adopted  and  its  recommendation  allowed,  all 
the  Regents  present,  as  above,  voting  in  the  affirmative: 
To  the  Board  of  Megents  of  Normal  Schools: 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  report  that  they  have  examined  and 
audited  bills  for  supplies  and  repairs  at  the  several  schools  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bill  of  Regent  Weeks  for  supplies  at  Whitewater,  accompanying 
vouchers  from  1  to  41  inclusive,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  tlie 
sumol $764  9» 

Qilf  of  Regent  Andrews  for  supplies  at  River  Falls,  accompanying 
vouchers  from  1  to  41  inclusive,  amounting  to 552  90 

Bill  of  Regent  Hay,  for  supplies  at  Oshkosh,  accompauyinir  vouch- 
era  from  No.  55  to  90  inclusive  (except  No.  86  referred  to  Ex.  Com- 
mittee) amounting  to 906  05 

Bill  of  Regent  Evans,  for  supplies  at  PlatteviUe,  with  vouchers  from 
1  to  23  inclusive,  amounting  to 876  78 

Bill  of  8iefert  &  Guglerfor  Lithographic  views  of  Whitewater  build- 
ing 26  00 

Bill  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Weld  referred  back  for  correction  in  February 
last 1  65 
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Your  committee  recommend  that  warrants  be  drawn  on  the  treas- 
urer for  the  amounts  named. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Evans, 

S.  M.  Hay, 

T.  D.  Wekrs, 

A.  D.  Andrews, 

Committee  on  Supplies. 

The  president  made  the  following  report  on  insurance,  which  wac^ 

ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  record: 

To  the  Board  of  Regente  of  Norraal  Schools: 

On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1877,  I  effected  additional  insurance 
for  three  years  on  the  River  Falls  building  (including  heating  ap- 
paratus, plumbings  and  fixed  furniture  therein),  as  follows: 

$5,000  Insurance^  Co.  North  America,  Philadelphia,  premium  $90  00 

$5,000  loburance,  PenDsylvania,  premium 90  00 

$180  00 

Less  discouDt  allowed,  10  per  cent 18  00 

Cost $162  00 

Bill  for  which  has  been  audited  and  paid,  and  the  policies  depos- 
ited with  the  State  Treasurer. 

MadisOxV,  July  11,  1877. 

W.  Stabb. 

Regent  Chandler  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Examina- 
tion of  Senior  Classes,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  names  of  the 
graduates  of  the  several  schools  contained  therein  were  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  record. 

The  committee  concurred  with  the  faculty  in  recommending  for 
certificates  the  following  persons,  who  had  completed  the  elemen- 
tary course  at 

WHITEWATER: 

Mr.  Vesper  Morgan,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Cory,  Miss  Bessie  Skavlem, 
Miss  Frances  Nichols,  Miss  Ella  M.  Moore,  Miss  Hattie  M.  Dean, 
Miss  Louise  Townsend,  Miss  Ida  Teed. 

The  committee  also  concurred  with  the  Faculty  in  recommend- 
ing for  diplomas  the  following  persons  who  have  completed  the  full 
course: 

Mr.  RoUin  Salisbury,  Mr.  Ferd.  B.  Hawes,  Mr.  Alvin  J.  Blakey, 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Taylor.  Miss  Flora  A.  Raymond,  Miss  Celia  A.  Salis- 
bury, Mies  Lizzie  Wooster,  Mrs.  Ada  Ray  Cooke. 
The  following  were  recommended  for  certificates  at 

0SHK08H. 

Mr.  Wm.  Leith,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Morin,  Mr.  Julius  Rosholt,  Mr. 
Harvey  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Carey  Thomas,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Young, 
Miss  Amelia  E.  Banning,  Miss  Hannah  E.  Davis,  Miss  Alice  J. 
Holcombe,  Miss  Katharine  A.  Lyons,  Miss  Nettie  Marble,  Miss  Ada 
Peabody. 

At'  this  school  4he  Faculty  recommended  none  for  graduation 
from  the  full  course. 

The  following  were  recommended  for  certificates  at 

plattbville: 

Mr.  James  Adams,  Mr.  Francis  Cleary,  Mr.  Byron  B.  Fenton,  Mr. 
Samuel  I.  Hanford,  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Jennings,  Mr.  Clyde  R.  Showalter, 
Mr.  Homer  A.  Terrill,  Miss  Hester  J.  Baker,  Miss  Nettie  E.  Brain- 
erd,  Miss  Nora  Brainerd,  Miss  Martha  Brindley,  Miss  Sadie  F. 
Burr,  Miss  Lillie  Griudell,  Miss  Julia  Murley,  Miss  Nellie  S«. 
Neeley,  Miss  Lottie  E.  Richmond,  Miss  Myrta  Sylvester. 

The  following  who  had  completed  the  four  years'  course  were  re- 
commended for  Diplomas: 

Mr.  Chas.  R.  Evans,  Mr.  John  Kelley,  Mr.  Albert  F.  Smith,  Miss 
Elsie  B.  Hawley,  Miss  Mary  F.  Neely,  Miss  Electa  M.  Potter,  Miss 
Estelle  J.  Wells. 

Regent  Chandler  read  the  report  of  the  institute  committee,  which 
was  laid  over  for  consideration  later  in  the  session. 

.The  secretary  read  the  reports  of  presidents  Charlton  and  Albee, 
which  were  on  motion  accepted  and  referred  to  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  Regents  Searing,  Evans,  Sherman. 

On  motion  the  board  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  next 
day,  with  the  election  of  officers  made  the  special  order  for  that 
time. 

Thursday,  July  12,  1877, 10  A.  M. 

The  board  met  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Pres- 
ent, Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Evans,  Hay,  Phillips,  Searing, 
Sherman,  Starr,  Weeks. 
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The  board  then,  by  ballot,  selected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

Regent  Starr,  President. 

Regent  Chandler.  Vice  President. 

Regent  Searing,  Secretary. 

A  bill  of  the  Journal  of  Education  for  advertising  was  referred 
to  the  committe  on  Finance. 

The  special  committee  to  which  the  reports  of  the  presidents  had 
been  referred  reported  as  follows: 

Your  committee  have  taken  into  consideration  the  suggestions  of 
Presidents  Charlton  and  Albee,  and  respectfully  report,  recom- 
mending: 

(1.)  That  the  suggestions  of  President  Charlton  respecting  Miss 
Potter,  respecting  a  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching,  and  respecting 
the  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  department, 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  Teachers.  Also  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  President  Albee  respecting  a  bell  be  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee;  the  suggestions  respecting  Miss  Banning,  Miss 
Clark,  Miss  Armstead,  and  Miss  Webster,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  teachers;  the  suggestions  respecting  the.  elementary 
course  of  study  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  course  of  study, 
and  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  faculty  to  make  certain  rules 
be  referred  to  the  board. 

(2.)  That  the  following  uniform  nomenclature  be  adopted  by  the 
board  for  the  various  departments  and  grades  of  each  school. 

Each  school  shall  consist  of,  I.  A  Normal  Department.  II.  A 
Model  Department.  The  latter  shall  be  subdivided  into  (1)  the 
Primary  Grade.  (2)  the  Intermediate  Grade.  (3)  the  Grammar 
Grade.     The  report  gave  the  following  diagram  : 

(I.  Normal  Depa/rtment. 
( (1)  Primary  Grade. 
II.  Modd  Department.  ]  (2)  Intermediate  Grade. 
( (8)  Grammar  Gcade. 

(3.)  That  the  calendar  for  the  four  schools  be  arranged  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Platteville  School  (Normal  Department)  shall  open  the  first 
Wednesday  in  September  and  close  the  last  Thursday  in  June. 

The  Whitewater  School  (Normal  Department)  shall  open  the  last 
Wednesday  in  August,  and  close  on  the  next  to  the  last  Thursday 
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in  June,  the  school  year  there  to  consist  of  two  terms  of  20  weeks 
each,  with  two  weeks  vacation  between. 

The  Oshkosh  School  (Normal  Department)  shall  open  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  August,  and  close  on  the  last  Thursday  in  June. 

The  River  Falls  School  (Normal  Department)  shall  open  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  August  and  close  on  the  next  to  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  June. 

The  examinations  for  admission  at  each  school  shall  commence  on 
Tuesday,  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  Normal  Department. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  Sbabing, 
S.  S.  Sherman, 
J.  H.  Evans, 

CommitCee* 

The  report  was  accepted,  its  recommendations  of  references  to 
other  committees  approved,  and  the  nomenclature  and  calendar  for 
the  schools  adopted. 

A  bill  of  Mrs.  Chamberlin  for  $70.00  was  presented  and  unani- 
mously  allowed. 

Regent  Weeks  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

JResoived,  That  the  Committee  on  Employment  of  Teachers  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  make  formal  contracts  with  all 
persons  hereafter  employed  as  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools,  which 
shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the  party  em- 
ployed, and  especially  express  the  salary  agreed  upon,  and  that  the 
agreement  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party  giving 
thirty  days'  notice  to  that  effect.  Said  committee  may  procure 
printed  forms  of  such  contracts,  and  when  executed  file  the  same 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Regent  Weeks  presented  a  bill  of  H.  H.  Vincent  for  $50.00  for 
services  aboujt  the  new  building  at  Whitewater,  July  and  August, 
1876. 

On  motion  the  bill  was  allowed  at  $25.00,  all  the  Regents  voting 
in  the  affirmative. 

Regent  Evans  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Visitation, 
which  on  motion  was  accepted  and  its  recommendations  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 
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Regent  Chaadler  offered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted: 

Jiesolved^  Tliat  sub-division  3,  of  section  1,  of  the  regulations  re- 
lating to  Resident  Regents,  adopted  February  3,  1876,  is  hereby 
Amended  to  read  as  follows:  3d.  To  purchase  all  text  and  reference 
books,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Faculty,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding the  income  of  the  library  derived  from  book  rents  and  sales 
of  books,  after  paying  salary  of  libranaii.  ' 

The  report  of  President  Phelps  was  read  by  the  Secretary.     So  , 
much  of  the  report  as  related  to  course  of  study  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Course  of  Study;  so  much  as  related  to  teachers,  to 
Committee  on  Teachers;    and  so  much  as  related  to  changes  in 
building,  to  Executive  Committe,  with  authority  to  act. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Thursday,  Juli/  12, 1877,  3  P.  M. 

Board  met.  Present,  Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Evans,  Hay, 
Searing,  Sherman,  Starr  and  Weeks. 

The  secretary  read  the  report  of  President  Parker.  So  much  of 
said  report  as  related  to  changes  in  buildings  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee;  and  so  much  as  related  to  teachers,  to  com- 
mittee on  teachers. 

The  report  of  the  institute  committee  was  called  up,  and,  on  mo- 
tion, accepted,  and  the  following  resolutions  accompanying  it 
adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  all  the  regents  present: 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Normal  School  Income  Fund,  or 
fio  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  institutes  for  the  ensuing  year,  accounts  for  which 
may  be  audited,  allowed  and  paid  by  order  of  the  committee  on 
institutes,  including  expenses  of  supervision  which  shall  be  allowed 
at  the  same  rates  heretofore  allowed  by  the  board. 

Jtesolved^  That  the  sum  of  $700.02  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  the  Normal  School  Fund  income,  to  provide 
for  deficiency  of  appropriations  to  meet  expenditures  of  institute 
-committee  for  years  1875-6  and  1876-7,  $500  of  which  shall  be 
chargeable  to  fund  of  former  year,  and  $200.02  to  fund  of  latter 
jear. 

Regent  Sherman  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  teachers* 
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Begent  Hay  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani" 
xnously  adopted: 

JResolvedy  That  the  salary  of  Miss  Emily  Webster  be  fixed  at 
seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Regent  Chandler  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  —  Regents  Andrews,  Chandler,  Evans,  Hay,  Searing,  Sher- 
man and  Starr  voting  in  the  affirmative;  none  in  the  negative: 

Hesolvedy  That  in  recognition  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  of 
Miss  Mary  Bray  man,  and  of  her  ability  as  a  primary  teacher,  her 
salary  is  hereby  increased  to  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

The  president  announced  the  following  standing  committees: 

finance  —  Sherman,  Hay,  Phillips. 
Teachers  —  President,  Searing,  Sherman. 
Study  —  Searing,  Andrews,  Cotzhausen. 
Supplies  —  President,  Evans,  Weeks,  Hay,  Andrews. 
Executive  Committee  —  President,  Chandler,  Hay. 
Institutes  —  Searing,  Chandler,  Ludington. 
Visitation  —  Evans,  Weeks,  Hay,  Andrews. 
Senior  Class  —  Sherman,  Chandler,  Searing. 

Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  7^  o'clock,  in  executive  session. 

Thursday,  July  12, 1877,  7^  p.  m. 

Board  met.  Regents  present  as  before.  After  informal  discus- 
sion in  Executive  Session,  Segent  Sherman  read  report  of  Finance 
Committee,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  make  the  following  report. 

Balance  in  Treasury  June 30, 1887 $12,685  00 

Estimated  income  n*om  fund 60, 000  00 

Accrued  income  from  Bcaools,  not  included  above — 

Whitewater 11.638  44    

PJatteville 2,871  48    

Oshkosh 2 ,  966  00    * 

River  Falls 1,283  36    

8.209  28 

Estimated  income  from  tuition  and  library  for  ensuing  year. ...      15, 000  00 
Total  revenue  for  the  year 195,744  28 

CONTRA. 

Bills  audited  by  Committee  on  Supplies  at  present 

meeting $2,220  60    

Bills  audited  by  Executive  Committee  at  present 

meeting 1,497  72    
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Due  on  contract  and  to  furnish  Oshkosh  addition.        8, 000  00    

Estimated  cost  of  schools 64,000  00    

Appropriation  for  Institutes 5, 000  00    

Bills  audited  by  Board  present  meeting 400  00    

Total  amount  of  expenditures  to  July  1, 1878,  es- 
timated   76. 118  82 


$19,625  96 


S.  S.  Sherman, 
S.  M.  Hay, 
J.  Phiu^ips. 

The  accounts  of  the  local  regents  of  the  several  schools  have  been 
examined,  compared  with  the  vouchers  and  found  correct. 

Account  of  Regent  Weeks,  Whitewater  School  — 

Receipts  from  books |988  31 

KeceipU  from  tuition    '. 2 ,003  00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year |2,991  81 


Account  of  Recent  Hay,  Oshkosh  School  — 

Receipts  from  books $1,240  90 

.     Receipts  from  tuition 4,214  75 

Ashes  and  grass  sold 16  75 

*      Total  receipts  for  the  year $5,472  40 


Account  of  Regent  Andrews,  River  Falls  School  — 

Receipts  from  books $60191 

Receipts  from  tuition 5,292  70 

Sale  of  ashes  and  correction  of  former  account 6  55 


Total  receipis  for  the  year $2, 901  16 

Account  of  Regent  Evans,  Platteville  School^ 

Receipts  from  books $753  63 

Receipts  from  tuition 2,861  10 

Sale  of  ashes,  etc 25  40 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $3,640  13 


The  state  treasurer's  receipts  for  the  above  several  accounts  have 
•   been  shown  the  committee. 

The  income  from  the  four  schools  for  the  last  school  year  as  shown 
above  is  $15,005.00,  from  which  should  be  deducted  $486.70,  amount 
carried  over  from  the  Oshkosh  school  for  the  previous  year  and  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  giving  as  the  net  income  for  the  year,  $14,518.30 
The  following  bill  is  recommended  for  allowance: 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  advertising  Normal  Schools, 
$37.50. 

Respectfully  submitted,  S.  S.  Shesman, 

S.  M.  Hay. 


^  I 
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The  report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

On  motion  the  following  bills  were  unanimously  allowed. 

E.  B.  Bolena $5  00 

Journal  of  Education,  advertising 37  50 

E.  Searing,  telegraphing,  expenses  on  committee,  etc 24  75 

W.  Starr,  expenses  as  regent 29  90 

J.  H.  Evans,  expenses  as  regent 26  00 

T.  D.  Weeks,  expenses  as  regent 13  35 

S.  S.  Sherman,  expenses  as  regent 17  35 

A.  D.  Andrews,  expenses  as  regent 43  10 

W.  H.  Chandler,  expenses  on  committee,  etc 83  50 

S.  M.  Hay,  expenses  as  regent 20  70 

J.  Phillips,  expenses  as  regent 16  40 

Hegent  Weeks  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

JResolved^  That  the  salary  of  Miss  Delaney  at  the  Whitewater 
school  be  fixed  at  $750. 

Board  adjourned  to  8: 30  A.  M.  next  day. 

Friday,  July  13, 1877,  8:  30  A.  M. 

Board  met.  Vice-President  Chandler  in  the  chair.  Present, 
regents  Chandler,  Andrews,  Weeks,  Sherman,  Hay,  Evans,  Searing. 

Regent  Evans  presented  bills  of  the  normal  school  presidents,  for 
expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meeting,  which  were  unani- 
mously allowed. 

Regent  Chandler  read  the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 
Report  was  approved  by  the  board  and  signed  by  the  secretary. 

Regent  Searing  read  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  uni- 
form text-books,  appointed  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board. 
Report  was,  on  motion,  received  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

Regent  Sherman  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

jResolvedy  That  the  matter  of  seating  the  gymnasium  of  the  school 
at  Oshkosh  be  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  power  to 
act. 

The  board  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

MEMBBBS  AND   OFFIGEBS. 

The  present  members  of  the  board  and  its  officers  are: 

Gov.  Harribok  LuDiNaroN,  ex-offlcio,         -  -  -     Madison. 

Edward  Searing,  Supt.  Pub.  last.,  ex-officio,    -  -  Madison. 


William  Starr, 
J.  H.  Evans, 

F.  W.  C«>TZHAU8BiN, 


S.  S.  Sherman, 
John  Phillips, 
S.  M.  Hay,      - 


W.  H.  Chanblrr, 

A.  D.  A.NDREWS, 

T.  D.  Weeks,     - 
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Term  endiny  February  1,  1878. 


Term  ending  Febrwiry  1, 1879. 


Term  ending  February  1,  1880. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


President,  WILLIAM  STARR, 
Vice-President.  W.  H.  CHANDLER, 
Secretary,  EDWARD  SEARING 
Treasurer,  ex-offlcio,  FERDINAND  KUEHN,    - 


Ripon. 

Platteville. 

Milwaakee. 


Milwaukee. 
Stevens  Point 
Oshkosh. 


Sun  Prairie. 
River  Falls 
Whitewater. 


Ripon. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Madison. 
Madison. 


The  following  regulations  govern  the  admission  to  the  normal 
schools: 


regulations  for  admission. 

[Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Regents.] 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight 
representatives  in  the  normal  school,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in 
the  representatives  to  which  any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such 
vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board 
of  regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not 
jurisdiction,  then  the  nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  super* 
intendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such  candidates  may  reside,  and 
they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound  bodily  health, 

and  good  moral  character.     Each  person  so  nominated  shall  receive 
a  certificate,  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a 

duplicate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by 

the  superintendent,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

3.  Upon  the  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a 
normal  school,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direc  • 
tion  of  said  president,  in  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third 
grade  certificate,  except  History  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  normal  school  in  respect  to 
learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evidence  as  the 
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president  may  require,  of  good  health  and  good  moral  character, 
and  after  subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I^ ^  do   hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering 

this  state  normal  school  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
iug,  and  that  it  is  my  intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  in  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least 
one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certifi- 
cate of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the  president  of  a  normal 
school  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of  such  school 
for  one  term,  provided  that,  in  his  judgment,  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

The  following  tables  show  the  condition  of  funds  and  income 
on  the  30th  day  of  September,  and  the  increase  of  fund  during  the 
past  year,  which  is  not  large  ($21,764),  owing  to  the  diminished 
sales  of  land  ($10,137.71)  and  the  large  amount  still  lying  in  the 
state  treasury  uninvested,  (45,056.84). 

If  the  policy  of  the  state  is  to  be,  as  has  been  the  practice,  to 
keep  the  principal  of  trust  funds  in  the  state  treasury,  uninvested, 
to  be  used  in  emergencies  where  general  revenues  fail  to  meet  the 
appropriations  and  current  expenses  of  the  state,  and  thus  to 
bridge  over  deficiencies  and  maintain  the  credit  of  the  state  unim- 
paired until  incoming  taxes  relieve  the  deficit,  and  replace  the  bor- 
rowed trust  funds;  and  if  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  year  by 
year;  then  it  seems  but  common  justice  that  the  state  should  pay 
interest  to  the  fund  or  funds  so  used;  especially  as  in  the  case  of 
educational  funds,  where  the  income  only  is  to  be  used,  and  where 
the  state  is  the  sole  trustee  to  make  the  investment. 
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NOBKAL   SCHOOL   FUND. 


This  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  land  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  Normal  Schools,  by  the  provisions  of  chapter 
537  of  the  general  laws  of  1865. 


BECEIPTS. 


B^les  of  land , 

Daes  on  certificates 

Loans , 

Penalties 

Loan  t<>  Iowa  county. . . 
Loan  to  city  of  Madison. 
Town  bonds.. , 


DI8BUBSEMEKTS. 


I^oans  to  school  districts 

Loan  to  Wood  county , 

Loan  to  Racine  county , 

Loan  to  town  of  Pine  Valley,  Clark  county, 
Refunded  for  overpayment , 


Balance  September  SO,  1876. 
Balance  September  30, 1877. 


$10,137  71 

1,783  00 

12,472  00 

4  51 

10,000  00 

2,500  00 

2.200  00 


$40,097  22 


139,097  22 
58,382  29 


$97, 479  51 


$11,850  00 

30,000  00 

7,500  00 

3,000  00 

72  67 


$52, 422  67 

•  ••••••■• 

45, 056  84 


•  •  •  • 


$97, 479  51 


The  amonnt  of  productive  Normal  School  Fund  on  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1876,  and  1877,  respectively,  was  as  follows: 


Amount  due  on  certificate  of  sales. 

Amonnt  due  on  loans 

CertiflcAtes  of  indebtedness 

United  States  bonds 

Milwaukee  city  t)ond8 

Town  bonds 

City  of  Madison  loan 

Iowa  county  loan 

Racine  county  loan , 

Town  of  Pine  Valley  loan 

Wood  county  loan 


1876. 


$41,945  29 
114,272  05 
515,700  00 

43  000  00 
160,000  00 

16,500  00 
7,500  00 

65,000  00 


$963,917  34 


1877. 


$39,431  29 

112  760  05 

515,700  00 

43,000  00 

160.000  00 

14, 300  00 

5,000  00 

55,000  00 

7,500  00 

3.000  00 

30,000  00 


$985,681  34 


Showing  an  increase  of  $21,764. 
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NORMAL   SCHOOL  FUND   INCOME. 


The  following  statement  exhibits  the  various  sources  from  which 
this  income  was  received  during  the  past  year,  and  the  disburse- 
ments therefrom: 


RECEIPTS. 


Interest 

Interest  on  certificates  of  indebtedness. . . . 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds < 

Interest  on  Milwaukee  bonds 

Interest  on  town  bonds , 

Interest  on  loan  to  city  of  Madison < 

Interest  on  loan  to  Iowa  county 

Tuition  fees,  Platteville  Normal  School.. 
Tuition  fees,  Whitewater  Normal  School, 

Tuition  fees,  Oshkosh  Normal  School 

Tuition  fees,  River  Falls  Normal  School 
J.  B.  Doe,  sale  of  boiler , 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Expenses  of  regents < 

Platteville  Normal  School 

Whitewater  Normal  School 

Oshkosh  Normal  School 

River  Falls  Normal  School 

Institute  expenses 

Expenses 

EDlargement  of  Whitewater  N.  S.  building, 
Enlargement  of  Oshkosh  N.  S.  building. . . . 
Refunded  for  overpayment 


Balance  September  80, 1876. 
Balance  September  80, 1877. 


$11, 

86, 

2. 

11, 
1, 

4, 
8, 

2, 

7. 

2, 


163  76 
099  00 
736  41 
200  00 
155  00 
850  00 
550  00 
678  68 
991  81 
812  62 
994  48 
350  00 


$85,076  16 


$85,076  16 
22,451  58 


$107,527  74 


$547  91 

17, 114  98 

21,188  49 

21,488  56 

16.001  83 

4,815  41 

2.845  19 

167  24 

14,484  50 

81  16 


$98,075  26 


9,452  48 


$107. 527  74 


The  foregoing  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  pertaining 
to  the  income  fund,  are  for  tho  state  fiscal  year  ending  September 
80th. 

For  a  classified  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  same  fund  for 
the  year  covered  by  this  report,  ending  August  31st,  you  are  refer- 
red to  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  books  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Board : 
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BTATEMBNT   OF  EXPBNDITURES. 

Teachers  and  janitor  —  Platteville |12, 920  00 

Teachers  and  janitor  —  Whitewater 14,260  00 

Teachers  and  janitor  — Oshlirsh ? 14,625  00- 

Teachers  and  janitor—  River  Falls 11, 404  00 

Platteville,  not  including  above 2, 691  60 

Whitewater,  not  including  above 6, 045  44 

Oshkosh,  not  including  above 4 ,072  54 

River  Falls,  not  including  above 4. 016  83 

Enlargement  — Oshkosh 15,757  03 

Repairs  and  alteration i— Whitewater 599  51 

Furniture  — Whitewater 650  75 

Furnaces — Whitewater 844  50 

Insurance 562  00 

Salary  of  secretary BOO  00 

Institutes... 8,249  82 

Regents^  expenses 2, 143  24 

Miscellaneous 918  52  . 


Total 198.055  28 


INSTITUTES. 

The  institute  work  has  been  vigorously  and  efficiently  carried  on 
during  the  year,  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  heretofore,  with 
such  modifications  as  experience  and  careful  thought  have  sug- 
gested. 

For  a  more  full  and  det&iled  statement  of  the  work  and  results, 
your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Insti- 
tutes, accompanying  this  report. 

ACCOMPANTINa     REPORTS. 

Your  attention  is  specially  invited  to  the  reports  herewith  sub- 
mitted, from  Presidents  Charlton,  Phelps,  Albee  and  Parker,  for 
such  statistical  and  other  information  as  pertains  more  directly  to 
the  individual  organization  of  each  school. 

These  reports,  each  en  wrought  with  #  the  individuality  of  the 
president,  become  efficient  aids  in  the  working  practice  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

A  thorough  system  of  visiting  the  schools  by  committees  has 
been  inaugurated,  and  perfected  from  year  to  year.  These  com- 
mittees—  the  committee  composed  of  local  regents,  the  committee 
on  teachers,  and  the  committee  on  senior  classes,  by  their  examina- 
tions and  reports,  place  the  board  in  vital  connection  with  the 
every-day  work  of  the  schools,  and  furnish  the  information  neces- 
sary for  a  comparison  of  work  and  methods,  and  without  which  the 
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administration  of  their  affairs  by  the  board  would  be  more  theoreti- 
cal than  practical,  unless  thej  were  willing  \o  receive  and  accept 
such  in  formation  from  outside  sources,  or  were  willing  to  abdicate 
and  delegate  their  management  to  the  local  regent  and  the  facultj, 
or  to  either,  as  circumstances  might  lead  the  current  of  direction. 

ADDITIONS. 

The  additions  to  the  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh  buildings  have 
been  completed  abd  are  now  in  use,  adding  greatly  to  the  con- 
venience and  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
now  bo  possible,  without  crippling  the  four  schools  in  operation, 
to  gradually  accumulate  funds  enough  to  establish  another  school. 

Experience  has  now  demonstrated  about  how  much  room  can  be 
advantageously  used  in  one  school  under  *the  same  faculty,  and 
this  experience  will  be  of  use  in  planning  buildings  hereafter. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  singleness  and  unity  of  purpose  which  has  animated  and 
characterized  the  Board  for  the  twelve  years  during  which  it  has 
been  my  pleasant  privilege  to  be  connected  with  its  labor  of  organ- 
izing the  Normal  Schools  of  our  state,  still  continues;  and  it  is' to 
be  hoped  that  whatever  changes  time  may  bring  in  its  political 
wirligig  to  change  its  constituent  organization,  will  only  result  in 
increased  harmony  and  efficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  STARR, 
President  qf  the  Board  of  JRegents  of  N'ormal  Schools. 


REPORTS  OF  PRESIDENTS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

PLA.TTEVILLE  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

To  the  Honorable  William  Starr, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  N'ormal  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — The  eleventh  scholastic  year  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Platteville  opened  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  1876, 
and  closed  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1877;  with  the  usual  vacations 
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at  the  holidays  and  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  Though  un- 
marked by  any  striking  events,  it'  was  a  year  of  steady  progress,  of 
faithful  work  and  of  satisfactory  results.  The  attendance  was  good 
in  all  departments,  being  larger  in  the  Normal  Department  than 
ever  before.  In  view  of  the  results  accomplished  I  regard  it  as  the 
most  prosperous  year  of  ray  connection  with  the  school. 

In  this  brief  report,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  discuss  general 
principles  of  education  nor  to  present  any  theories  of  Normal  School 
work.  I  shall  simply  content  myself  with  giving  such  particulars 
of  the  year's  progress  as  seem  to  me  worthy  of  record. 

The  vacancy  in  the  department  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  D.  Gray  Purman,  not 
having  been  filled  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  Regent  Evans  made 
temporary  arrangements,  which  continued  through  the  fall  term. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  Miss  Helen  Hoadley  was  em- 
ployed for  the  position  mentioned,  and  Miss  Georgia  A.  Speer  was 
also  employed  as  teacher  of  Reading. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  was  as  follows: 

EDWIN  A.  CHARLTON,  A.  M.,  PRESIDENT, 
Menial  and  Moral  Science. 

DUNCAN  McGregor,  a.  m., 

Theory  tind  Pracilce  of  Teaching,  acd  Condactor  of  InsUtntce. 

GEORGE  BECK,  M.  S., 
l^atural  Sciences. 

D.  E.  GARDNER, 
Matnematlcs  and  Vocal  Mueic. 

HELEN  HOADLEY,  A.  M., 
'     EiiKlish  Language  and  Literature:  Winter  and  Spring  Terms. 

EMELINE  CURTIS, 
Geography  and  History.' 

GEORGIA  A.  SPEER, 
Reading  and  Arlttmetic;  Winter  and  Spring  T«rmt. 

CHARLES  H.  NYE, 
Principal  of  Grammar  Department.  * 

JENNIE  S.  COOKE, 
AsblBtant  in  Grammar  Department. 

ANNA  potter/  » 

Teacher  and  Critic  in  Iniermedlate  Department. 

11  — SUPT.  [Doc.  16J 
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MARY  BRAYMAN, 
Teacher  and  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 

MRS.  HELEN  E.  CHARLTON, 
English  Language  and  Literature ;  Fall  T^rm 

SUMMARY  OF   ATTENDANCE. 


NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Gentlemen, 
Ladies, 
Total, 

Classified  as  follows 

Fourth  Year  Class,    - 
Third  Year  Class, 
Setond  Year  Class,    - 
First  Year  Class, 
Total,  as  above,   - 


Gentlemen, 
Ladies, 
Total, 


Boys, 
Girls,      - 
Total, 


Boys, 
Girls,      - 
Total, 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Deduct  twice  counted, 
Total  enrollment  for  the  year, 


99 
125 


7 

16 

51 

150 


44 


224 


224 


89 
76 
—      165 


24 
,35 
—       59 


17 
28 
—       45 


449 


ANNIYEBSABY   EXERCISES. 


June  21^28,  1877. 


Examinations  —  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  A.  M. 
Closing  exercises  primary  department  —  Wednesday,  10^  o'clock 
A.M. 
Exercises  of  elementary  class  —  Wednesday,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Ninth  Annual  Commeneementj  Thursday,  10  o^clock  A.  M, 

Class  exercises  —  Thursday,  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  Reunion  — Thursday  eve- 
ning. 

GRADUATING   CLASS. 

Charles  R.  Evans,        -         -    Platteville,  -    Grant. 

John  Kelly,     -  -         -        Rich  wood,  -         Dodge. 

Albert  F.  Smith,  -        -         -•  Montfort,  -  -    Grant. 

Elsie  B.  Hawley,  -         -         Warren,  IlL 

Mary  F.  Neely,    -         -         -    Platteville,  -         Grant. 

Electa  M.  Potter,  -         -         Platteville,  -    Grant. 
Estelle  J.  Wells,  -         -         -    Warren,  111. 

BLEMEXTABY   CLASS. 

James  Adams,         -         -        "Viroqua,   -  -    Vernon. 

Francis  Cleary,  -  -         -    Platteville,    -      ^  Grant. 

Byron  B.  Fenton,  -         -         Shullsburg,  -    La  Fayette. 

Samuel  I.  Hanford,  -         -    Platteville,    -         Grant. 

William  T.  Jennings,     -         Hazel  Green,  -    Grant. 

Clyde  R.  Showalter,  -         -    Bloomington,         Grant. 

Homer  A.  Terrill,  -        -         Platteville,  -    Grant.*^ 

flester  J.  Baker,  -        -    Newton,        -        Vernon. 

Nettie  Brainerd,    -         -         Boscobel,  -    Grant. 

Nora  Brainerd,  -  -         -    Boscobel,      -        Grant. 

Martha  Brindley,   -         -         Boscobel,  -    Grant. 

Sadie  F.  Burr,   -  -         -    Lancaster,     -         Grant. 

Lillie  J.  Grindell,  -         -         Platteville,  -    Grant. 

Julia  Murley,     -  -         -    Boscobel,      -        Grant. 

Nellie  S.  Neely,     -        -         Platteville,  -    Grant. 

Lottie  E.  Richmond,  -         -    Monticello,   -         Green. 

Myrtie  Sylvester,   -        -        Castle  Rock,  -    Grant. 

GRADUATES. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  two  graduates  in  the  full  course. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  elementary,  or  two  years'  course, 
the  elementary  certificate  has  been  awarded  to  forty-one  students, 
viz.: 

Inl875 8 

In  1876 16 

In  1877 17 

Total 41 
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Of  these,  nine  have  already  graduated  in  the  advanced  course, 
and  others  are  still  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  course. 

The  following  tables  give  the  occupation  of  graduates  during  the 
past  year: 


Occupation. 


Teaching  in  Wisconsin 

Teaching  in  other  states 

County  superintendents,  Wisconsin 

University  students 

Medical  students; 

Lawyers  and  law  students 

Clergyman 

Mercantile  busioess    

Farming 

Clerk  of  court 

U.  8.  mail  agent 

Editor     

31arried  and  left  the  profession.  . . . 

Temporarily  unemployed 

Deceased  

Classof  1877* 


Total 


Gentle- 

Ladies. 

men. 

16 

24 

4 

7 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 
3 

1 

1 

S 

4 

53 

49 

Total. 


40 

11 
8 
4 
2 
8 
1 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
9 
4 
1 
7 


102 


ELEMENTARY   CLASSES. 


Occupation. 


Subsequently  graduated  in  advanced  course 

Students  in  advanced  course     

Teaching  in  Wisconsin 

Left  the  state 

Classof  1877 1 


Total 


Gentle- 
men. 


4 
6 
3 


19 


Ladies. 


5 
1 
2 
1 
10 


22 


Total. 


9 
9 
5 

1 
17 


41 


VISITATION. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  consisting  of  Hon.  Paul  A.  Orton,  of  Darlington,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Richards,  of  Madison,  and  Sup't  D.  H.  Flett,  of 
Kenosha,  visited  the  school  on  two  different  occasions.  It  was  our 
aim  to  furnish  them  the  best  possible  facilities  for  inspecting  the 
condition  and  work  of  the  school. 


*  All  teaching,  December  1, 1877. 

t  Nine  teaching;  eight  in  advanced  coorve,  December  1, 1877. 
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Oa  the  occasion  of  their  la^t  visit,  Mr.  Richards  delivered  an 
eloquent  instructive  lecture  on  "  Art  and  its  Masterpieces,"  which 
was  listened  to  with  great^ interest  by  students  and  citizens. 

OBGANIZATIOX  FOB  1877-8. 

The  Faculty  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  courses  of  study  and  the 
calendar,  are  given  below. 

FACULTY. 

EDWIN  A.  CHARLTON,  A.  M..  PREsroENT, 
Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

DUNCAN  McGregor,  a.  m., 

Theory  and  Practice  ol  Teaching,  and  Conductor  of  Instltatee. 

GEORGE  BECK,  M.  S., 

Natnral  Sciences.  , 

D.  E.  GARDNER, 
Mathematlea  and  Vocal  Music. 

ALBERT  J.  VOLLAND,  A.  B., 
Latin  and  Greek. 

EMILY  M.  B.  FELT, 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

EMELINE  CURTIS, 
Geography  and  HUlory. 


TRAINING   DEPABTMENT. 

CHARLES  H.  NYE, 
Director;  and  Principal  of  Grammar.  Grade. 

ELLA  C.  ASPINWALL, 

JENNIE  S.  COOKE, 
Assistants  In  Grammar  Grade. 

ANNA  POTTER, 
Teacher  and  Critic  In  Intermediate  Grade. 

MARY  BRAYMAN, 
Teacher  and  Critic  in  Primary  Grade. 
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Calbndab,  1877-78. 

Fall  term^  16  weeks.  From  Tuesday,  September  4,  to  Friday, 
December  21, 1877.    Vacation  two  weeks. 

Winter  term^  12  xoeeka.  From  Tuesday,  January  8,  to  Friday, 
March  29,  1878.     Vacation  one  week. 

Spring  term^  12  weeks.  From  Tuesday,  April  9,  to  Thursday, 
June  27, 1878. 

Ghraduating  exercises^  Thursday,  June  27,  1878. 

JIfeeting  of  Alumni  Association^  Thursday  evening,  June  27. 

CONCLUSION. 

Whatever  success  has  attended  the  work  of  the  school,  during  the 
past  year,  is  largely  due  to  the  faithful  labors  of  my  associates,  to 
all  of  whom  I  would  return  my  grateful  acknowledgements. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  provided  liberally  for  the  wants  of 
the  school,  and  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  all  the  means  and  resources  placed  at  my  disposal,  to 
subserve  the  main  object  of  the  ^school;  that  of  thoroughly  equip- 
ping teachers  for  their  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  express  to  you  and  your  associates 
in  the  Board  of  Regents,  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  your  unvary- 
ing kindness  and  courtesy. 

With  an  earnest  purpose  to  devote  myself  to  the  duties  of  my 
position  with  whatever  of  energy  and  ability  I  possess. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  A.  CHARLTON. 


WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  William  Starb, 

President  of  Board  of  Regents  Normal  Schools: 

Sib:  The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1877. 

ATTEND  ANCB. 

The  details  of  the  attendance  during  the  past  year  having  already 
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been  made  public  in  the  annual  catalogue,  their  repetition  here  is 
not  deemed  necessary.  The  aggregates  for  the  several  depart- 
ments are  herewith  submitted: 


NOBMAL  DBFARTMENT. 


Senior  class  

Junior  class 

Second  year  class , 
First  year  class.. . 
Preparatory  class 
Total 


9 

15 

63 

230 

26 


843 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 


Intermediate  class 38 

Primary  class 30 

Total 


GRAMMAR  DBPARTKSNT 


68 

63 


Total 474 

Total  last  year 385 


Increase  this  year  . . .  .^ 


89 


IRREGULARITY    OP   ATTBNDANCE. 

The  most  discouraging  fact  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
during  the  past  year,  is  its  irregularity.  Within  four  or  five  weeks 
from  the  opening  of  the  fall  term/the  "  withdrawals  "  began.  This 
process  of  disintegration  continued  with  greater  or  less  rapidity 
until  the  middle  of  Noveiiber,  by  which  time  about  sixty  of  those 
admitted  had  left,  most  of  them  to  teach  in  the  winter  schools. 
During  the  same  period,  candidates  for  admission  were  constantly 
appearing,  making  entrance  examinations  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
while  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  were  demanded 
in  the  work  of  the  class-room.  In  consequence  of  these  constant 
outgoings  and  incomings,  the  classification  becomes  unstable  and 
confused,  the  morale  of  the  school  is  injured,  and  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  is  seriously  impaired.  Such  irregularities  are  posi- 
tive evils  with  no  compensating  advantages.  In  the  paramount 
interests  of  public  education,  which  are  directly  affected  by  the 
status  of  these  Teachers'  Seminaries,  they  should  be  promptly  and 
thoroughly  remedied. 

A   REASONABLE   EXPECTATION  AND   A  JUST   DEMAND. 


Much  is   reasonably  and  justly  expected   of  our  state  normal 
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schools.  It  is  demanded  of  them  that  they  should  become  a  posi- 
tive power  in  the  remedy  of  evils,  and  the  reformation  of  abuses 
now  existing  in  the  public  school  system,  of  which  they  are  ap- 
propriately considered  to  be  the  head.  Hence  they  should  be 
nxodels  of  organization,  management  and  thorough  instruction. 
They  should  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  order  that,  by 
the  power  of  their  example,  they  may  elevate  the  standard  of  every 
other  school  in  the  state.  The  habits  and  character  of  every 
student  are  profoundly  affected,  either  by  the  perfection  or  imper- 
fection of  the  institution  in  which  he  is  trained  and  prepared  for 
his  future  work  as  a  teacher  of  youth.  Irregularity  of  attendance 
and  a  lack  of  close  classification  are  admitted  to  be  among  the  most 
glaring  defects  of  our  common  schools,  limiting,  and  in  many  cases, 
almost  destroying  their  usefulness.  Teachers'  seminaries  should 
not  perpetuate  these  evils  by  giving  to  them  the  sanction  of  their 
own  example.  Supported  as  they  are  by  the  state,  like  our  national 
military,  and  naval  schools,  they  are  in  a  position  to  establish  and 
maintain  all  the  conditions  of  the  highest  success  in  educational 
organization,  administration,  and  training.  The  moral  power  of 
such  examples  as  they  might  afford,  would  be  simply  incalculable. 
Every  school,  even  in  the  remotest  rural  district,  would  soon  feel 
the  influence  of  such  an  example.  A  public  institution  which 
attempts  to  adapt  itself  to  the  personal  convenience  of  three  or 
four  hundred  different  individuals,  and  sets  aside  those  sound  prin- 
ciples that  control  all  successful^'administration,  can  itself  be  a  suc- 
cess only  in  appearance,  while,  in  reality,  it  is  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disorder  and  disintegration. 

A   BBRIOUS  EYIL. 

Besides  the  embarrassing — demoralizing — effect  of  these  irregular- 
ities upon  the  school  itself,  there  is  another  evil  scarcely  less 
deplorable.  It  is  the  influence  of  these  short  time  students  upon 
the  reputation  of  the  institution.  Many  go  out  after  two,  three  or 
four  months'  attendance  at  the  normal  school,  professing  to  repre- 
sent its  teachings  and  methods.  The  representations  of  this  class 
are  rarely  scanned  with  any  care,  by  the  average  school  district  offi- 
cer, who  does  not  discriminate  between  such  teachers  and  those 
who  have  graduated  from  a  full  course.  The  result  is  that  failures 
are  not  uncommon  and  are  charged  to  the  account  of  the  institu- 
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tion  which  these  crude  specimeDS  of  the  pedagogic  art  may  have 
happened  to  attend.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  one  such  case  may 
result  in  more  injury  to  the  normal  school  than  two  graduates  can 
counteract.  It  is  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  under- 
signed that  such  injurious  consequences  are  not  uncommon  and 
that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  these  schools  has  its  origin  in 
this  cause.  Hence,  regularity  and  stability  in  attendance  should  be 
aimed  at,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  enforced.  No  candidate  should 
be  admitted  after  the  first  week,  nor  for  less  than  one  full  term. 
This  simple  rule  wisely  and  firmly  carried  into  effect  woul  d  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  schools,  ^nd,  when  once 
understood,  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all  concerned. 

THE   COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

In  assuming  so  unexpectedly,  and  on  so  short  notice,  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  school  on  the  29th  of  August,  1876,  the  un- 
dersigned deemed  it  unadvisable  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  gen- 
eral management,  or  in  the  order  of  studies  pursued.  It  was  believed 
to  be  best,  that,  in  the  main,  the  plans  previously  in  operation 
should  be  continued  through  the  year  subject  to  such  minor  modi- 
fications as  experience  and  circumstances  might  seem  from  time  to 
time  to  warrant.  Chief  among  the  embarrassments  presenting 
themselves  during  the  year,  has  been  the  impossibility  of  doing  jus- 
tice tq  the  studies  laid  down  in  the  curriculum.  The  classes  have 
in  mang  cases  been  overworked.  The  time  allowed  to  some  of  the 
studies  has  been  altogether  too  short.  A  brief-  and  cursory  survey 
only,  has  been  practicable,  where  thoroughness  and  accuracy  were 
of  paramount  importance.  A  cardinal  necessity  with  the  teacher 
is  to  know  thoroughly  and  exactly  that  which  he  is  expected  to 
teach.  It  is  this  perfect  familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
that  gives  him  his  power.  Hence  the  habit  of  his  mind  should  be 
to  go  to  the  roots  of  whatever  subject  he  studies  and  teaches.  A 
few  things  thoroughly  mastered  are  far  more  essential  to  his  fu- 
ture usefulness  than  many  things  superficially  and  cursorily  exam- 
ined. It  is  more  important  that  those  who  go  out  from  these  train- 
ing schools  should  go  armed  with  power,  possessed  of  a  clear  head 
and  a  self-reliant  spirit,  able  to  use  what  they  have  acquired,  and 
to  acquire  what  they  have  not  already  learned,  than  that  they  should 
have  attempted  too  much  and  accomplished  too  little.    While  the 
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number  of  studies  in  the  present  course  is  not  too  great,  "when  the 
demands  upon  the  graduate  are  considered,  yet  it  is  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  the  undersigned  that  one  year  more  should  be  allowed 
for  its  satisfactory  accomplishment.  This  additional  year  might  be 
occupied  with  preparatory  work  on  the  strictly  common  school  stu- 
dies, and  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  elementary  course  might 
be  correspondingly  advanced.  On  this  plan  two  or  three  studies 
now  in  the  higher,  could  be  added  to  the  elementary  course,  while 
more  time  would  thus  be  allowed  for  practice  teaching,  criticism 
and  other  professional  work  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture usefulness  and  success  of  the  graduates  from  both  courses. 

• 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  classification  of  the  school,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
found  to  be  in  a  very  mixed  and  confused  condition.  The  causes 
of  this  difficulty  were  two-fold:  First — The  division  of  the  year 
into  three  terms,  of  unequal  length,  and  the  admission  of  three  fresh 
classes  with  only  one  graduation  during  the  year.  Second — ^The 
disposition  of  students  to  select  their  studies  irregularly,  instead  of 
taking  up  and  carrying  forward  the  course  in  orderly  succession  as 
set  forth  in  the  published  curriculum.  The  remedy  of  the  evil  was 
sought  in  the  removal  of  its  causes.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  the  school  year  was  divided  into  two  terms  of  equal  length, 
it  being  understood  that  there  were  to  be  but  two  admissions  of 
fresh  classes,  while  from  the  Elementary  Course  a  class  might  be 
sent  out  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  arrangement  of  studies  was 
modified  to  correspond  with  this  change  in  the  terms,  and  the  clas- 
ses have  been  reorganized  on  the  new  basis.  The  irregularities, 
growing  out  of  both  the  causes  named,  have  already  nearly  disap- 
peared. Every  effort  is  made  to  discourage  a  choice  of  studies  out 
of  their  proper  order  and  to  encourage  the  practice  of  taking  them 
up  and  pursuing  them  according  to  the  pre-arranged  plans.  When 
the  new  order  of  things  shall  have  taken  full  effect  there  will  be 
but  two  classes  representing  each  year  of  the  Elementary  Course, 
and  one  for  each  year  of  the  Higher  Course.  For  convenience,  the 
several  classes  are  designated  as  follows:  ^'One-one,''  first  term,  first 
year;  "  One-two,"  second  term,  first  year;  "  Two-one»"  first  term, 
second  year;  Two-two,"  second  term,  second  year;  "Junior,"  third 
year,  and  "  Senior,"  fourth  year.    The  "  Two-two  "  class  will  here- 
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after  become  the  graduating  class  of  the  Elementary  Course,  as  the 
Senior  now  is  of  the  Higher  Course. 

PBOFESSIONAL  WOBK. 

But  little  provision  seems  heretofore  to  have  been  made  for  that 
strictly  professional  work  which  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the 
Normal  School.  Consequently  there  has  been  no  practice-teaching 
or  criticism  during  the  past  year.  The  two  departments  allotted  to 
practice-teaching  had  become  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  and  new  teachers  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  them,  neither  having  had  any  experience  in  the  obser- 
vation and  criticism  of  practice  work.  It  was  deemed  advisable, 
therefore,  to  occupy  the  year  with  the  effort  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance in  these  departments,  to  improve  their  condition  as  to  disci- 
pline and  management,  and  to  lay  out  a  graded  course  of  study  for 
them  and  the  grammar  or  '^  academic  "  department.  This  work  has 
been  accomplished.  From  an  aggregate  attendance  of  between 
forty  and  fifty  in  the  two  lower  grades,  the  number  has  been  in- 
creased to  between  seventy  and  eighty,  while  the  grammar  depart- 
ment is  crowded  to  excess.  It  was  also  regarded  as  indispensable 
that  a  general  superintending  critic  teacher  should  be  secured,  who 
could  not  only  lay  out,  superintend  and  criticise  the  practice  work, 
but  give  that  thorough  instruction  in  the  principles  of  education 
which  alone  can  impart  vitality  to  practical  methods,  and  redeem 
the  labors  of  the  teacher  from  the  curse  of  empiricism  that  must 
ever  rest  upon  them  when  pursued  in  ignorance  of  those  laws  which 
govern  and  guide  the  evolution  of  the  human  faculties.  Provision 
was  accordingly  made  for  the  employment  of  such  a  teacher,  who 
will  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  her  important  duties  at  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  over  the  question  of  a  so-called 
purely  professional  course  in  our  normal  schools.  It  has  been 
claimed  on  the  one  hand  that  academic  or  general  studies  have  no 
proper  place  in  such  institutions,  and  on  the  other  that  only  through 
such  studies,  actually  pursued  in  the  class  room,  can  the  best  plans 
of  teaching  be  taught  and  illustrated.  On  the  theory,  now  generally 
accepted,  that  a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
to  be  taught,  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  teacher's  power,  conjoined  with 
the  stubborn  fact  that  nearly  all  who  seek  admission  to  the  normal 
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schools  are  deplorably  deficient  in  this  knowledge,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  ric^orous  drill  on  the  subject-matter, 
and  in  the  expression  and  illustration  of  that  which  is  to  be  taught. 
No  person  is  fit  to  teach  who  has  not  learned  how  to  teach.  No 
person  has  properly  learned  how  to  teach  who  has  not  rigorously 
mastered  at  least  one  subject  in  each  of  the  different  lines  of  study 
embraced  in  a  liberal  and  general  education.  A  teacher  should 
know  every  subject  he  is  called  upon  to  teach  far  better  than  others 
afe  required  to  know  it.  If  other  schools  fail  to  meet  this  reqiiire- 
ment  the  normal  schools  must  supply  the  deficiency,  all  theories  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  One  of  the  excellences  of  our 
National  Military  School  at  West  Point  is  the  rigorous  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  general  subjects  in  its  course  are  taught. 
There  is  just  as  good  a  reason  that  that  school  should  abandon  this 
class  of  studies  and  give  itself  up  exclusively  to  tactics,  strategy 
and  other  purely  special  exercises,  as  that  our  normal  schools  should 
adopt  a  similar  course.  Nevertheless,  a  very  large  share  of  time 
and  attention  are  bestowed  at  West  Point  upon  special  studies 
and  upon  the  actual  practice  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  So,  too, 
the  teachers'  seminary  should  provide  liberally  for  training  its 
students  in  those  theoretical  and  practical  studies  that  refer  direct- 
ly to  their  profesional  work  as  teachers. 

Among  the  subjects  that  ought  thus  to  receive  careful  attention 
in  the  Normal  School,  beside  the  mere  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, and  criticism,  may  be  enumerated  School  Economy  proper, 
embracing  organization,  grading^  discipline  and  general  man- 
agement of  schools;  School  Supervision;  the  Nature  and  Ends 
of  Education ;  the  History  of  Education  in  the  leading  civilized 
countries;  Syistems  of  Education;  Educational  Literature  and 
Biography;  School  Legislation;  the  School  Laws  of  the  state;  the 
Relations  of  the  Elementary  to  the  Higher  Schools;  the  Relations 
of  Education  to  the  Welfare  of  the  People;  the  Relations  of  Educa- 
tion to  Pauperism  and  Crime;  the  Kindergarten  and  its  true  place 
in  the  system  of  public  education;  Primary  Schools  and  Teachers; 
Secondary  Instruction;  High  Schools;  Universities.  The  need  of 
definite,  exact  and  specific  information  upon  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects is  nearly  universal.  The  ignorance  among  teachers  and  edu- 
cational officers  upon  this  class  of  topics  is  truly  deplorable.  There 
are  thousands,  who  are  at  heart  friendly  to  our  common  school  sys- 
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tern,  who  are  yet  too  ignorant  of  its  details  to  be  able  to  defend  it 
against  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  Thousands  of  teachers,  now 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
professional  rights  under  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  There  is, 
therefore,  abundant  scope,  as  well  as  an  urgent  need,  for  the  liberal 
introduction  of  professional  subjects  into  the  courses  of  our  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  they  should  constantly 
seek  to  enlarge  and  expand. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

The  provision  for  vocal  music  during  the  past  year  was  quite  in- 
adequate and  unsatisfactory,  while  none  at  all  existed  for  drawing. 
These  branches  are  so  important  in  their  influence  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  taste  and  the  moral  nature,  and  the  latter  sustains  such 
close  relations  to  the  great  industrial  pursuits  of  life,  that  no  course 
of  preparation  for  the  teacher  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which 
ignores  their  claims.  Accordingly,  in  the  re-organizatlon  of  the 
school  for  the  ensuing  year,  these  branches  have  been  assigned  a 
definite  place  in  the  course,  and  will  receive  daily  attention  in  the 
classes  at  the  hands  of  accomplished  special  instructors. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  ability  to  use  the  English  language  with  freedom,  precision 
and  elegance,  both  in  its  oral  and  written  form,  is  a  prime  necessity 
with  the  teacher.  Hence  the  normal  school  should  avail  itself  of 
every  practicable  means  for  cultivating  the  use  of  language.  The 
drill  of  the  class  room  in  connection  with  all  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction should  include  accurate  and  ready  expression.  Every 
lesson,  whether  it  be  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  metaphysics,  should 
also  be  a  drill  in  language.  No  looseness  either  in  construction 
or  vocalization  ought  to  be  tolerated  here.  Under  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  training,  the  measure  of  the  pupil's  ideas  and  attainments 
should  be  their  expression  in  appropriate  language.  It  is  thus 
that  his  power  of  communicating  knowledge  is  made  to  keep  pace 
with  its  acquisition.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  furnished  with  a  means 
of  mental  admeasurement  and  of  developing  that  rational  spirit 
of  self-reliance  that  will  carry  him  through  many  of  the  most  try- 
ing exigencies  of  life. 

Superadded  to  these  helps,  however,  the  teacher  must  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  literary  culture.     He  must  study  the 
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writings  of  the  best  authors  and  learn  to  love  those  gems  of  thought 
and  expression  that  sparkle  from  the  pages  of  our  standard  litera- 
ture. To  this  end  the  special  study  of  rhetoric,  literature,  and  com- 
position with  constant  practice  and  criticism  in  the  light  of  the 
best  authority,  must  constitute  a  part  of  his  preparation.  A 
failure  in  this  department  of  training  will  prove  a  failure  altogether. 
Hecognizing  this  fact,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  board 
under  which  careful  and  prolonged  attention  will  hereafter  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  practice  and  criticism  of  literary  composition  by 
the  more  advanced  classes,  both  in  the  elementary  and  higher 
courses  of  the  school. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

That  system  of  training  which  neglects  to  recognize  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  future  teacher,  and  omits  to  do  all  that  is  possible 
for  both,  is  radically  and  deplorably  defective.  The  greatest  power 
in  the  school-room,  either  for  good  or  evil,  is  the  teacher  himself. 
The  greatest  question  of  all  is,  therefore,  who  and  what  is  he?  The 
chief  end  of  his  labors  should  be,  not  the  mere  teaching  of  certain 
branches  of  study,  not  alone  the  imparting  of  knowledge,  but  the 
formation  of  character.  In  this  work  his  own  character  is  the  chief 
factor.  So,  too,  the  seminary  which  assumes  to  prepare  him  for  his 
momentous  dutijes  should  look  well  to  the  regulation  of  those  hab- 
its, and  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  of 
thought,  emotion  and  action,  that  shall  make  him  a  model  for  his 
pupils  and  a  man  who  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people  a>  hom  he  is  to  serve.  In  the  discipline  of  the 
institution  these  truths  are  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  every 
proper  occasion  is  embraced  to  inculcate  those  precepts  and  enforce 
those  practices  that  tend  to  inspire  the  soul  with  lofty  ideals,  and 
habituate  the  student  to  those  noble  actions  that  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  character  as  will  fit  him  for  a  position  of  command- 
ing influence,  and  eminent  usefulness  in  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
Habits  of  attention,  obedience,  regularity,  neatness,  self-respect, 
respect  for  the  feelings,  rights  and  property  of  others,  honesty, 
industry,  kindness,  forbearance  and  charity,  are  commended  to  all. 
Under  this  regime  the  evidence  is  accumulating  that  there  is  here 
that  true  growth  of  character  which  affords  the  highest  evidence  of 
success  in  the  effort  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  his  responsible  work. 
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THE   ART   OF   ILLUSTRATION. 


One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  modern  teaching  is 
the  great  importance  attached  to  the  use  of  apparatus  and  other 
means  of  objective  representation.  Physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories are  now  recognized  as  indispensable  to  the  thorough  treat- 
ment of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  Museums  of  natural 
history  are  becoming  the  adjuncts  to  every  school  laying  any  claim 
to  character  and  efficiency.  Anatomical  preparations,  dissections, 
and  other  elaborate  forms  of  illustration  are  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
intelligent  study  of  physiology,  zoology,  and  kindred  sciences. 
The  actual  measures  of  dimension,  weight  and  capacity  are  the  es- 
sential aids  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  those  standards  by  which  the 
domestic  and  commercial  exchanges  of  civilized  nations  are  effected. 
The  printed  page  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  sufficient  aid  to  the 
clear  apprehension  of  the  facts ^  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial universe.  Dim  and  shadowy  perceptions  of  these  truths  fail 
to  answer  the  demands  either  of  a  thorough  mental  training  or  of 
this  practical  and  progressive  age,  which  seeks  to  subordinate  all 
forms  of  knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  in  the  arts 
of  life.  The  actual  use  of  apparatus,  natural  specimens,  and  all 
other  practicable  means  of  illustration  and  demonstration,  should 
constitute  a  leading  feature  in  normal  instruction  —  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  teachers.  The  future  teacher  should  himself  be  trained  in 
the  skillful  manipulation  of  these  material  aids,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  receive  and  in  due  time  impart  those  vivid  impressions  of  truth 
that  invigorate  and  inspire  the  mind  and  lead  to  useful,  efficient 
effort  in  the  work  of  instruction.  No  class  of  institutions  should 
be  more  liberally  equipped  in  these  respects  than  our  training 
schools  for  teachers.  If  we  expect  to  redeem  our  common  schools 
from  that  species  of  driveling  instruction  which  is  now  the  source 
of  their  greatest  weakness,  we  must  send  them  teachers  whose 
souls  are  aglow  with  living  truths,  and  who  possess  the  energy  and 
skill  to  impart  them  forcibly,  and  with  telling  effect. 

There  is  especially  needed  here,  at  the  present  time,  a  better  sup- 
ply of  apparatus  for  illustration  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  A  first 
class  air  pump,  a  well  constructed  electrical  machine,  and  a  good 
galvanic  battery  are  among  the  most  urgent  wants.  The  air  pump 
and  electrical  machine  now  on  hand  are  worn  out  and  entirely  un- 
serviceable.    They  were,  in  fact,  originally  too  small  to  endure  the 
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strain  required  for  actual  service.  Such  apparatus  should  be  large 
enough  to  admit  of  great  strength  and  efficient  use.  With  a  mod- 
erate and  carefully  considered  expenditure  each  year,  the  collection 
of  apparatus  could  be  greatly  increased  within  a  brief  period  with- 
out any  serious  draft  on  the  resources  of  the  school. 

GRADUATING  CLASSES. 

Two  classes,  one  from  each  of  the  prescribed  courses,  were  grad- 
uated at  the  close  of  the  year  in  June.  The  names  of  the  members 
of  each  are  hereto  appended.  All  are  engaged  in  teaching,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
services  will  prove  to  be  eminently  satisfactory. 

Se7iior  Clasa^  Graduated  June  14,  1877. 

Ada  R.  Cooke,  Lizzie  Wooster, 

Flora  A.  Raymond,  Alvin  J.  Blakey, 

Celia  A.  Salisbury,  Ferdinand  B.  Hawes, 

Mary  E.  Taylor,  •     Rollin  Salisbury. 

Elementary  Claaa^  Heceived  Qertijlcatea  June  13, 1877. 

Hattie  M.  Dean,  Ida  Teed, 

Frances  Nichols,  Ella  M.  Moore, 

Bessie  Skavlera,  William  H.  Corey, 

Louise  Townsend,  Vesper  Morgan. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  general  condition  of  the  school,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was, 
on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory.  The  spirit  of  the  students  evinced 
a  degree  of  earnestness,  in  their  work,  that  is  full  of  promise.  The 
changes  in  the  organi  jsation  authorized  by  the  board  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  to  be  salutary  as  indicating  that  pro- 
gressive tendency  which  should  ever  characterize  institutions  de- 
signed to  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools  of  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  people.  The  undersigned  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
year  in  the  confident  expectation  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  periods  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  In  closing  this 
report  he  desires  to  tender  to  the  Board  of  Regents  and  to  its  com- 
mittees his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  their  cordial  support  and 
12— SuPT.  [D0C.I6J 
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generous  confidence  in  the  past,  and  to  pledge  his  best  efforts  in 
the  future  for  the  success  of  our  mutual  labors. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

'  WM.  F.  PHELPS,  President. 


OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  William  Starr,  President  of  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal 

Schools^ 

Ddar  Sir:     The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Oshkosh  Normal 
School  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1877,  is  herewith  submitted. 

statistics, 
enrolluent  bt  departubi^ts. 


Classes. 


Normal  Department — 

Third  year 

Second  year 

First  year 

Preparatory 


Model  Department — 

Grammar  grade 

Intermediate  grade 

Primary  grade 

Twice  counted 


Entire  enrollment 


^^^'     bership 


23.3 
21.9 
20. 

17.8 


10.9 
6.98 
2.2o 


10 

58 

216 

90 


374 

86 
46 
48 


554 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT — ENROLLMENT  BY  TERMS. 


Terms. 


Fall- 
Gentlemen 
Ladies  . . . 

Total 

Winter— 
Gentlemen 
Ladies  ... 

Total. 

Sprini?—    . 
Gentlemen 
Ladies  ... 

Total. 


Rejcis- 
tered. 


lOS 
154 

262 


81 
186 


217 


130 
113 


248 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


82. 
180.6 


212.6 


Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance. 


79.6 
125.5 


205.1 


79.9 
182. 


211.9 


128.7 
111.8 


77.6 
125.7 

203.8 


121.3 
108.8 


285.5 


229.6 


Of  the  374  enrolled  in  the  Normal  Department,  186  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching;  88  taught  within  the  year  subsequent  to 
enrollment,  152  are  teaching  at  present,  139  are  members  of  the 
school. 

It  is  probable  that  others  are  engaged  in  teaching  who  have  not 
yet  notified  me. 

EXAMINATION  FOB  ADMISSION. 


Gentlemen. 
Ladies.... 


Total 


Ad- 
mitted. 


92 

104 


196 


GBADE  OF  APPLICANTS. 


Number  obtaining  an  average  above  70  per  cent 74 

Number  obtaining  an  average  above  60  per  cent,  and  below  70.  .72 
Number  obtaining  an  average  above  50  per  cent,  and  below  60.  .51 
Number  obtaining  an  average  above  40  per  cent,  and  below  50.  .29 
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The  two  highest  grades  were  classed  as  "  first  year  "  and  "  first 
year  trial^'''*  respectively,  ><nd  received  free  tuition;  the  last  two 
grades  as  "  preparatory  "  and  "  preparatory  on  trial,"  and  paid  tui- 
tion until  passed  to  first  year  work.  Those  classed  as  '^  preparatory 
trial "  were  often  mature  in  age  but,  lacking  proper  train- 
ing, had  little  scholarly  attainment. 

While  the  culture  of  applicants  is  certainly  better  from  year  to 
year,  the  great  scarcity  of  good  preparatory  schools  in  this  part  of 
the  state  makes  it  necessary  that  many  should  leave  home  for  a 
good  rudimentary  instruction.  This  necessity  renders  it  desirable 
that  those  intending  to  fit  for  teaching  should  be  permitted  to  make 
preparation  in  connection  with  the  normal  school.  The  highest 
class  of  the  grammar  grade  of  the  model  department  is  therefore 
devoted  to  sub-preparatory  work.  But  the  demand  is  so  great 
that,  even  with  enlarged  facilities  in  that  department,  the  prepara- 
tory class  of  the  normal  department  is  still  necessary.  So  long  as 
it  is  wholly  self-supporting,  it  seems  advisable  to  continue  this 
training  to  the  extent  of  our  facilities,  until  local  schools  shall,  by 
gradual  improvement,  naturally  take  its  work  to  themselves. 

The  indications  are  that  superintendents  of  schools  are  exercis- 
ing more  caution  in  recommending  those  who  fail  to  secure  third 
grade  certificates  in  their  own  counties,  to  the  Normal  School. 

It  is  very  natural,  and  perhaps,  wise  to  retain  the  best  teachers 
of  the  county  in  the  work  where  good  teachers  are  rare;  but  nor- 
mal schools  can  never  do  what  they  might  to  permeate  the  profes- 
sion with  trained  leaders  until  the  very  best  material  is  urged  to 
seek  training  for  the  work.  The  forlorn  hope  that  a  normal  course 
may  enable  some  untrained  ^'  failures"  to  change  defeat  into  mod- 
erate success  is  not  wholly  unfounded;  but  we,  as  a  profession,  have 
no  right  to  rest  content  with  filling  our  ranks  with  mediocrity,  how- 
ever well  disciplined  it  may  be.  One  able  mind,  infused  with  a 
true  spirit  and  having  well  trained  powers,  will  do  more  to  kindle 
'  a  like  spirit,  and  aid  in  inculcating  correct  use  of  method  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  teachers  of  a  county  than  ten  persons  of  in- 
ferior talent  who,  by  training,  are  enabled  to  conduct  a  school  fairly, 
but  in  whom  nothing  germinates. 

To  superintendents  and  conductors  of  institutes  we  look  for  an 
appreciation  of  and  response  to  this  request.  It  is  only  just  to  all 
to  say  that  many  normal  students  are  of  the  former  class;  but  the 
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argument  will  hold  until  the  large  majority  of  those  making  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  normal  schools  are  ^^  picked  men;''  until 
competitive  examinations  are  held  in  each  county  to  determine  who, 
of  all,  are  worthy  to  receive  the  training  which  the  state  offers. 

MORAL  GHABACTEB. 

Although  the  organic  law,  under  which  the  normal  schools  exist, 
IS  even  more  explicit  regarding  the  rejection  of  every  applicant 
who  "  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  character,"  or  who  shall  not 
appear  to  possess  the  traits  of  an  apt  or  good  teacher,  than  it  is  in 
case  he  may  lack  intellectual  culture;  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law  is  attended  with  difficulties  to  which  your  earnest 
attention  is  directed. 

The  superintendents  are  supplied  with  blank  '^  nominations  "  in 
which  "  good  moral  character  "  is  made  a  part  of  the  printer's  duty, 
and  to  which  most  officers  subscribe;  sometimes  with  hesitation,  as 
is  evident  from  private  letters  or  subsequent  conversations  with 
some  superintendents  regarding  their  nominees.  Yet  no  officer  has 
nominated  to  this  school  a  person  so  depraved  that  he  could  not 
have  obtained  abundant  vouchers  to  place  him  within  the  pale  of 
"  good  moral  character  "  as  widely  interpreted  under  its  different 
aspects. 

When  character  is  vouched  for  by  the  superintendent,  it  is  prima 
fade  evidence  that  the  candidate  is  worthy  of  membership  in  a  nor- 
mal school,  and,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned,  to  engage  in  the 
moral  training  of  our  children. 

It  is  no  dishonor  to  the  hundreds  of  noble  men  and  women  in 
training  for  a  work  demanding  the  highest  and  most  irreproachable 
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character,  to  say  that  this  lax  interpretation  of  good  morals  often 
compels  them  to  be  associated,  for  a  time,  with  persons  most  un- 
worthy of  our  calling,  both  in  habits  and  instincts. 

Moral  character,  sufficiently  *'  good  "  to  warrant  it  worthy  of  ex- 
erting a  molding  influence  upon  young  children,  our  future  rulers, 
must  not  include  slaves  to  appetites  confessedly  injurious  or  degrad- 
ing, cannot  permit  its  possessors  to  indulge  in  profanity,  nor  shelter 
any  one  beneath  its  mantle,- whose  word  is  not  as  good  as  a  bond. 

These  grosser  qualities  can  be  appreciated  by  all,  and,  if  certified 
as  "  good,"  indicate  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  regarding  mo- 
rality. 
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Until  the  seal  of  official  disapproval,  based  upon  careful  investi- 
gation, is  systematically  placed  upon  gross  traits,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  speak  of  that  high  sense  of  honor  which  deems  every  duty 
an  obligation  dear  as  life,  and  realizes  that  integrity  in  every 
thought,  word  and  deed,  can  no  more  than  fill  the  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  the  teacher. 

As  a  beginning  in  the  great  work  of  awakening  the  teachers  to 
an  understanding  that  moral  character  has  land  marks,  if  not  metes 
and  bounds,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  blanks  furnished  super- 
intendents should  contain  no  printed  statement  of  ^^good  moral 
character,"  but  a  foot  note  of  suggestion  to  that  officer,  specifying 
the  wishes  of  the  board  upon  this  point. 

COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

There  having  been  no  change  in  the  course  of  study  during  the 
year,  the  usual  "  outline  "  is  omitted. 

The  conviction  of  former  years  that  too  great  a  variety  of 
branches  is  attempted  to  be  taught  within  the  first  two  years'  work, 
or  elementary  course,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  faculty  during  the  past  year. 

Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  those  admitted  to  the  "first-year" 
class  can  thoroughly  prepare  more  than  three  class  exercises  each 
day,  together  with  the  general  exercises,  withbut  detriment  to  health 
and  violence  to  mental  laws.  If  class  work  in  a  normal  school  is  to 
differ  in  any  worthy  sense  from  ordinary  academic  training,  it  must 
consist  not  alone  in  the  student's  ready  reception  of  thought  or  his 
power  to  trace  effect  to  cause  and  deduce  conclusions,  but  in  his 
careful  reflection  upon  the  best  manner  of  presenting  the  results  of 
study  to  his  class-mates. 

This  "  best  manner "  must  be  something  more  than  the  mere 
choosing  language  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  understood  by  atten- 
tive equals  who,  like  himself,  have  first  carefully  investigated  the 
same  subject.  The  preparation  for  class  must  involve  the  effort  to  , 
so  present  the  subject  that  language  and  manner  shall  impress  as 
well  as  express  the  thought.  To  acquire  this  power  is  indispens- 
able with  the  teacher,  yet  it  demands  naless  time  and  thought  than 
the  initial  acquisition  of  the  subject  matter. 

Convinced  that  this  essential  feature  of  normal  work  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  thwarted  by  the  absorption  of  the  entire  energies  of  stu- 
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dents  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  through  too  varied  a  range  of 
branches,  I  would  solicit  the  careful  attention  of  the  regents  to 
the  necessity  of  a  simplification  of  the  curriculum  of  the  normal  de- 
partment. 

HODEL   DEPABTMBNT. 

When  the  student  has  become  habituated  to  presenting  his 
know  ledge  clearly  in  class,  with  such  frequent  origination  of  apt 
illustrations  that  this  work  no  longer  taxes  him  to  the  utmost,  he 
is  to  bo  tested  regarding  his  power  to  stimulate  others  to  inquiry 
and  earnest  application.  This  is  attempted  in  his  work  as  ''  prac- 
tice teacher"  through  one  year  of  satisfactory  teaching  before  he  is 
permitted  to  graduate.  The  fact  that  the  charge  of  a  class  does 
not  involve  all  the  detail  of  school  management,  and  is,  there- 
fore, so  far,  an  incomplete  test  of  the  person's  ability,  is  known  to 
none  more  fully  than  to  those  in  charge  of  practice  teachers.  A 
very  important  compensation  must  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that 
of  constant  and  critical  supervision  of  the  students'  teaching,  with 
daily  and  specific  inquiry  regarding  his  plan  of  work  for  the  sub- 
sequent lesson(so  much  closer  both  in  suggestion  and  inquiry  than 
is  possible  even  in  the  best  supervision  of  graded  schools). 

In  no  other  part  of  the  course  is  the  student  brought  in  such  in- 
timate relation  with  that  most  difficult  part  of  the  school  problem, 
child  nature.  All  his  resources  of  .capacity  and  attainment  must 
be  brought  to  bear  at  this  point,  either  in  the  conduct  of  his  work, 
in  sustaining  his  plans  under  the  criticisms  of  his  supervisor,  or  iu 
the  critical  comparison  of  views  in  the  "  practice  teachers'  meet- 
ings." • 

During  the  year,  between  60  and  70  students,  chiefly  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  year  classes,  received  from  eight  to  twenty  weeks  of 
this  training. 

Whatever  lectures  upoA  the  art  of  teaching  or  work  in  the  class 
may  have  done  to  induce  the  student  to  turn  from  habits  of  intro- 
spection to  an  examination  of  methods  of  reaching  other  minds,  it 
demands  that  this  practical,  faoe-to-face  responsibility  be  laid  upon 
him  before  the  student  will  gain  that  control  of  appliances  and  his 
own  powers,  which  is  indispensable  in  teaching.  Every  student 
who  has  been  trained  in  this  work,  esteems  it  a  privilege  of  the 
highest  Yalue. 
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BCHOOL  APPLIAKCES. 

During  the  year,  a  commodious  enla^ement  of  the  building  was 
made,  which  leaves  little  more  to  be  desired  in  facilitating  the 
needful  work  of  the  school  in  all  its  phases.  Notwithstanding  the 
increased  room,  it  was  promptly  occupied  by  those  awaiting  its 
opening,  and  to-day,  a  list  of  fifty  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
dififerent  grades,  stands  ready  to  take  the  first  Yacancies. 

IN8TBUCTOBS. 

The  corps  of  teachers  was  changed  during  the  year  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  teacher  of  the  primary  grade,  in  place  of  Miss  Noyes, 
and  of  a  teacher  of  drawing,  in  place  of  Miss  Taylor.  In  other  re- 
spects no  changes  were  made;  and  the  faculty  was  organized  as 
follows: 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

GEO.  8.  ALBEE,  President, 
School  MAiiagement,  Mental  and  Political  Science. 

ROBERT  GRAHA.M, 
Reading,  Maalc.  and  Conductor  of  Instttates. 

WILLIAM  A.  KELLERMAN, 
Natural  Science. 

MORTIMER  T.  PARK. 
Book-keeptog  and  CallstheDlcs. 

ANNA  W.  MOODY, 
History,  CIril  GoTemment  and  Rhetoric. 

MARY  H.  LADD, 
Malh^maUca. 

HELEN  E.  BATEMAN, 
English  Language  and  Uompoaitioc. 

ROSE  C.  SWARt, 
Geography,  Penmanahtp  and  Qerman. 

EMILY  F.  WEBSTER, 
Latin  and  Assistant  Mathematics. 

Spedai  Tecteher. 

AMELIA  E.  BANNING, 

Drawing. 
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MODEL   DBPABTMENT.  , 

MORTIMER  T.  PARK.  Director. 

MARIA  8.  HILL, 
Critic  Gimmmar  Grade.  • 

PRANCES  E.  ALBEE, 
Critic  IntermedUta  Grade. 

IRENE  E.  GILBERT, 
Critic  Primary  Grade. 

SpeeUU  Teaehsr, 

ANNA  8.  CLARK, 

Vocal  Moslc. 

GROWTH   OF  SCHOOL. 

The  need  of  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  permit  a  reasonably 
close  classification  of  the  diversely  trained  candidates  seeking  ad- 
mission to  a  normal  school,  often  leads  us  to  estimate  the  growth  of 
a  school  by  its  increase  in  the  number  enrolled.  But  this  is  not 
necessarily  an  index  of  the  real  growth  of  a  school,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be.  While  the  years  have  brought  continually  increas- 
ing numbers  to  the  school,  there  has  been  an  important  growth  in 
the  intelligent  spirit  with  which  candidates  enter  upon  their  normal 
work.  This  growth,  in  ready  adoption  of  all  means  required  in 
the  training,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  our  work. 

There  has  been  a  no  less  important  adaptation  of  each  teacher's 
method  of  instruction,  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  The  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  students  is  doubtless  largely  attributable 
to  the  wide  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  regarding  the  leading 
principles  of  the  school  work,  both  by  the  conductor  of  institutes 
and  former  pupils.  The  growth  in  work  of  the  faculty  is  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  long  continuance  of  nearly  the  entire  corps  in 
their  respective  departments,  combined  with  the  most  untiring 
devotion  to  the  work  which  suffers  none  to  rest  content  with  past 
attainments,  yet  holds  fast  to  the  good  until  the  new  is  proved 
better.  Moreover,  those  elements  of  progress  contained  in  encour- 
agements and  strictures  of  thoughtful  men  of  the  state,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  profession,  have  conspired,  we  trust,  to  prevent  the 
undue  development  of  those  eccentricities  which  seem  to  naturally 
take  life  in  persons  devoted  to  special  work,  and  obliged  to  shut 
out  something  of  the  world  in  the  concentration  of  effort* 
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With  a  continuance  of  the  generous  support  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  the  ready  suggestions  of  diverse  views  to  provoke  re- 
examination of  accepted  theories,  and  stimulate  to  higher  aims,  we 
hope  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  schools  of  Wisconsin  than  the 
pioneer  growth  of  the  sehool  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

G.  S.  ALBEE. 
OsHKOSH,  Wis.,  December  27,  1877. 


RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Hon.  William  SrkRR, 
President  Board  HegentSj  Normal  Schools^ 

DsAB  Sib:  —  The  work  of  this  school  during   the  past  year  has 
been  that  of  development  of  the  conditions  of  organization  of  the 
previous  year.     The  school  represents  a  creditable  amount  of  growth 
in  the  unity  of  purpose,  and  in  the  consequent  intensity  of  present 
work.     The  attention  of  young  men  and  women   has  been    more 
thoroughly  fixed,  and  patient  inquiry  has  resulted.     Some  students, 
however,  and  some  citizens  still  insist  that  in  order  to  justify  an 
existence,  the  normal  school  must  possess  power  to  do  much  better 
literary  and  professional  work  for  teachers  in  less  time  than  other 
schools  can  do  the  same   amount  of  literary  work.     The  thought 
makes  slow  progress  that  to  learn  a  fact  and  its  relevance  to  the 
child's  mind,  requires  special  effort  and  much  time.     The  belief  is 
prevalent  that  to  teach,  simply  implies  the  telling  of  the   isolated 
facts  inventoried  upon  certificates,  in  the  presence  of  a  child.    The 
hope  is  general,  that  reputed  exceptional  power  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  in  the  narration  of  facts,  embraces  the  needful  re: 
quisites  of  a  teacher.     So  some  students  expect  to  learn  more  rules 
for  the  solution  of  mathematical  problems,  and  to  discover  short 
methods  of  obtaining  results,  and  the  school  occasionally  receives 
a  student  who  has  formed  no  purpose,  but  to  attend  because  others 
attend. 

Many  students  have  surprise^  the  faculty,  on  application  to  the 
school,  by  evincing  some  characteristics  of  the  normal  student, 
having  been  taught  by  former  members  of  the  school.  It  has  been 
an  extremely  hopeful  index  of  the  future  influence  and  usefulness 
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of  the  school,  that,  at  the  commencemeQt  of  the  third  year,  os 
marked  sympathy  exists. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  developed  by  the  apparent  needs 
of  the  first  two  years  of  work.  The  published  course  for  the  last 
year  is  subject  to  modification  as  the  needs  of  classes  shall  warrant. 

coubsb  of  study  of  normal  gbads. 

Elementary  Course. 
First  Tear, 


First  Tsrv. 

Second  Terx. 

Third  Tebx. 

RXADIKO 

Reading, 

Orthoepy, 

Spelling. 

Headlofir, 

Orthoepy, 

Bpelling. 

Readlnx. 

Orthoepy, 
Spelling. 

Lahouaob  

EngUih  Grammar. 

English  Gramaar. 

Semenri  Analysis, 
OompoBlUon. 

Mathsxaticb 

AnalyslB    of 
Problems. 

Analysis  of 
ProhlemB. 

Elementary 
Algebra. 

HiSTORT 

U.  S.  HiBtery. 

U.  S.  HiBtory. 

Constitotlon  s . 

Pbtsical  Scixncb  . . . 

Local  Qeography. 

Local  Geography. 

Botany. 

Profsbsional 

School 
Organisaiton. 

School 
Organisation. 

School 
Organiaatlon. 

Second  Teat, 


RXADXNO 

Lakguaob  

Mathikaticb  . . 

Bistort 

Physical 

SCIENCX. 
FaOFXBBXONAL  . . 


FibbtTbrm. 


Analytical 
Reading. 


Composition, 
Rhetoric. 


Elementary  Alg., 
Accoont*. 


Genera]  History. 

Physical 

Geography. 


School 
Management. 


Bbcohd  Tbbx. 


Select 
Reading. 


Latin,  Essay  B. 


Plane 
Geometry. 


General  History. 

Physical 

Geography. 


School 
Management 


ThibdTbbm. 


Word  Analysis, 
Rnlesof  SpelUng. 


Latin. 


Science  of 
Arithmeiio. 


ClTll 

Qoyernment. 
PbyBiology. 


School 
Management. 
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HioHER  Couubb. 
Third  Tsar, 


PIB8TT1C11M. 

SboohdTirm. 

Tbibd  Tkbm. 

Languagb 

Lfttln. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Oeometrj. 

Higher  Algebra. 

Trigonometry. 

Phtbioal  Scnxcs. . . 

Phyilcs. 

Phytlca. 

Zoology. 

PBOyXflSIOHAL 

Theorr  and 
Practice. 

Theory  and 
Practice. 

Theory  and 
Practice. 

Fourth  Tmt. 


FmsT  Tbbx. 

SnOOKD  TB3M. 

Thibd  Tbbx. 

LAHOUAOn  

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Pbilobopht 

Mental  Science. 

EngUih  Llteratare. 

Theses. 

• 
PUTBIOAL  SOIENOB.... 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

PBOnESSZOHAL. 

Theorr  and 
Practice. 

Theorf  *Pd 
Practice. 

Theory  and 
Practice. 

A  class  was  examined  in  June  by  the  committee  on  senior  classes, 
of  the  regents,  and  its  members  are  entitled  to  certification  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  elementary  course.  All  these  students,  how- 
ever, have  entered  upon  the  higher  course. 

The  work  of  the  model  grades  has  been  prosecuted  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  primary  and  intermediate  grades  have  been 
filled  to  the  full  limit  by  children  whose  homes  are  chiefly  in  River 
Falls. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-one  different  students  have  attained 
membership  during  the  year,  distributed  as  follows: 

In  primary  grade 51 

In  intermediate  p^ade 46 

In  grammar  grade 60 

In  preparatory  and  normal  grades    184 

Twelve  counties  were  represented  in  the  preparatory  and  normal 
grades,  and  twelve  students  of  these  grades  resided  in  other  states. 
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Daring  the  year,  the  attenJance  of  students  was  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  epidemic  disease,  though  all  normal  students  ultimately 
recovered  health. 

The  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  students  recently  transferred 
from  home  associations  to  new  abodes,  has  been  attended  by  most 
satisfactory  results,  through  the  prudent  care  of  the  citizens,  who 
have  tendered  courteous  hospitality. 

The  visits  of  Regents  and  of  other  intelligent  citizens,  have  aided 
in  the  development  of  the  school.  The  faculty  have  made  a  deter- 
mined efifort  in  the  interests  of  the  students. 

Respectfully, 

W.  D.  PARKER. 


JReports  of  Examining  Committees. 

PLA^TIEVILLE  NORMAL  bCHOOL. 

Hon.  E.  Sbabing, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

The  board  of  visitors  invited  to  examine  the  normal  school  at 
Platte ville,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  their  task  was  a  very  pleasant 
one.  We  found  the  school  well  housed,  in  a  large,  convenient  and 
attractive  building,  surrounded  with  ample  grounds,  and  furnished 
with  abundant  material  for  the  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  school  impressed  us  favorably.  .  There 
seemed  to  be  perfect  harmony  between  teachers  and  pupils;  there 
was  an  eager  attentiveness  in  the  scholars  which  is  the  most  hope- 
ful mental  attitude  in  such  an  institution;  the  disciplined  move- 
ment of  the  various  divisions  in  passing  from  room  to  room,  had  an 
easy  energy  and  exactness  that  indicated  a  well  drilled  order;  and 
the  morale  of  the  school  was  excellent. 

The  material  of  which  the  pupil-force  is  composed  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  difficult  one  to  mould.  An  unexpectedly  large  proportion 
of  it  consists  of  persons  somewhat  mature  in  age,  but  having  had 
very  limited  preliminary  training,  so  that  they  have  still  to  strug- 
gle with  the  rudimentary  branches  of  study.  This  is  a  fluctuating 
element,  too,  many  of  these  persons  being  in  the  school  but  a  few 
months  at  a  time.    The  crudeness  and  instability  of  this  material 
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is  a  decided  drawback  to  the  work  which  these  teachers  are  well 
qualified  to  perform.  Yet  it  gives  ample  testimony  to  the  great 
value  of  the  school;  for  this  powerful  drawing  from  farms  and 
mines,  of  young  people  whose  previous  advantages  have  been  limi- 
ted, shows  that  it  has  waked  up  an  appetite  for  larger  knowledge 
and  higher  usefulness  in  southwestern  Wisconsin.  Many  of  these 
tardy  beginners,  though  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints  at  first,  develop 
a  good  deal  of  strength  as  they  advance  through  the  course,  and 
make  capital  teachers.  Instead  of  discouraging  the  attendance  of 
this  class  ot  pupils,  therefore,  we  would  persuade  more  of  them  to 
come,  and  to  make  thorough  work  in  taking  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction. 

The  necessity  of  training  such  material  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  makes  the  preparatory  and  academic  departments  of  the 
school  a  vital  necessity.  But  as  this  branch  of  the  work  nearly 
supports  itself — the  pupils  who  are  not  doing  strictly  normal  work 
paying  about  $3,000  a  year  for  tuitiou  —  it  does  not  divert  to  it- 
self funds  intended  for  the  higher  department;  while  it  is  itself  a 
constant  feeder  of  the  normal  department.  These  well-filled  and 
well-conducted  lower  rooms  also  give  the  young  teacher  gogd  mod- 
els of  how  such  schools  should  be  conducted,  and  afford  a  field  for 
that  ^'  practice  work"  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  normal 
training. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  all  the  grades  is,  for  the  most  part, 
exceedingly  good.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  stimulating,  incisive  and 
effective  that  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  Perhaps  there  may  be  a 
more  economical  adjustment  of  the  labor  in  some  instances,  with 
advantage. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  musical  training. 
Not  only  does  it  contribute  much  to  the  pleasure,  order,  and  accu- 
rate movement  of  the  school,  but  it  gives  to  the  pupils  a  personal 
accomplishment,  which  will  be  a  lifelong  social  and  domestic  bless- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  in  the  normal  school  will  go 
far  toward  increasing  the  careful  musical  training  of  children  in 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  marked  success  of  the  work 
here  should  be  an  encouragement  to  others.  The  ease  and  sweet- 
ness with  which  the  five-year-olds  in  the  primary  room  read  their 
notes,  illustrated  the  fact  that  music  is  merely  a  natural  language, 
that  any  child  can  learn  to  read.     A^nd  the  rich,  strong  harmonies 
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of  the  highest  room,  showed  that  a  few  months  of  skilful  work  can 
transform  a  whole  sohool  into  a  /a^reat  choir,  able  to  delight  them- 
selves and  others  with  their  songs. 

The  administration  of  the  school,  mindful  of  the  special  object 
for  which  it  was  established,  concentrates  its  work  upon  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  state.  This  normal  work  is  thorough,  com- 
prehensive and  conscientious.  Aside  from  the  regular  curriculum 
of  studies  through  which  the  embryo  teacher  must  pass,  a  very 
complete  course  of  lectures  is  gi'ven  upon  those  topics  in  which  he 
needs  information,  advice  and  stimulating  suggestion.  And  each 
normal  scholar  is  obliged  before  graduation  to  take  forty  weeks  of 
^'practice  teaching,"  under  the  criticism  of  the  professor  in  charge 
of  this  department.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  aggre- 
gate of  735  weeks  of  this  work.  This  discipline  is  of  course  invalu- 
able to  one  who  is  learning  the  educator's  art,  and  the  normal  work 
of  this  school  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

One  or  two  features  of  the  school  appeared  to  us  to  be  some- 
what in  need  of  attention.  The  physical  tone  of  the  school  seemed 
to  be  low,  especially  in  the  winter,  whea  a  pallid  and  non-vital 
look  was  observable  in  many  scholars.  Now,  the  best  teaching  de- 
mands a  healthy  teacher;  and  the  frequent  collapses  in  health 
among  the  over- worked  teachers  of  the  country  ought  to  forewarn 
those  now  preparing  for  the  profession  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  physical  basis  of  the  work.  The  children  of  the  state,  too, 
who  will  come  under  the  care  of  these  teachers,  will  be  largely  af- 
fected by  t^ieir  ignorance  or  knowledge  of  the  best  physical  condi- 
tions of  study.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  prac- 
tical instruction  given  with  regard  to  hygiene  and  the  physiologi- 
cal laws  to  be  observed  in  the  school-room;  and  also  daily  drill  in 
such  light  gymnastics  as  will  both  give  relief  and  stimulus  to  the 
brain  work  of  the  school,  and  afford  a  model  for  physical  culture  in 
other  schools. 

We  suggest,  also,  that  more  attention  might  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage to  English  composition.  There  is  no  art  of  which  the 
teacher  more  needs  to  be  master  than  that  of  a  quick,  correct  and 
happy  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  Celerity,  accuracy  and  fullness  of 
thought,  and  fitness  of  expression  are  of  the  first  necessity  in  his 
work.  There  is  danger  that  in  the  routine  of  the  classroom  the 
mind  may  gain  a  readiness  in  mere  mechanical  processes  of  learning. 
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without  gaining  a  clear  grasp  of  ideas,  and  facility  and  precision  in 
expressing  the  ideas.  If  it  were  possible  to  carry  along  through 
the  whole  course  more  special  practice  in  English  composition,  and 
such  rhetorical  exercises  as  would  promote  the  self-possessed  utter- 
ance of  one's  thoughts  in  public,  it  would  develop  this  much  needed 

ability. 

C.  H.  RICHARDS, 

D.  H.  FLETT, 
P.  A.  ORTON. 


0SHK08H  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

To  the  Hon.  Edward,  Seabikg, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Sib:  The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  visit  the  State 
Normal  School  located  at  Oshkosh,  have  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed them,  and  would  submit  the  following  report  of  their  action: 

The  first  visit  was  made  by  the  entire  committee,  in  December, 
1876;  each  member  subsequently  made  a  visit,  devoted  to  such 
special  points  of  inquiry  as  he  thought  of  importance. 

We  found  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  order,  although  the 
erection  of  the  much-needed  addition  was  going  on.  This  increase 
of  accommodations  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  further  occu- 
pancy of  the  basement,  which  is  inconvenient  of  access,  badly 
lighted  and  badly  ventilated.  « 

Under  all  these  disadvantages  of  want  of  room,  and  the  incessant 
noise  incident  to  the  building  of  the  new  wing,  the  general  order 
was  good,  and  the  studiousness  and  earnestness  of  the  pupils  quite 
noticeable.  Promptness  and  precision  seemed  to  characterize  every 
exercise.  At  first  it  appeared  to  your  committee  that  this  prompt- 
ness of  order  was  secured  at  too  great  an  expense  of  time  and 
strength,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  into  a  mere  mechanical  routine, 
particularly  in  the  lower  academical  classes.  It  is  possible,  in  this 
respect,  to  set  the  standard  too  high,  with  little  children,  and  to 
demand  a  perfectness  of  deportment  with  difficulty  maintained 
even  by  older  pupils,  giving  so  much  time  and  strength  to  mere 
order  and  drill  as  to  have  little  of  either  left  for  the  immediate 
pursuit  of  study.     But,  considering  the  scope  of  the  school,  and 
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that  the  primary  object  of  havinG^  these  elementary  classes  con- 
nected with  the  school  is  not  for  their  instruction,  but  for  the  dis- 
oipliue  of  the  teachers;  and  considering  that  so  many  teachers  fail 
through  inability  to  maintain  order,  your  committee  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  commend  than  criticise  this  feature.  We  have  known 
teachers  who  could  keep  order  but  could  not  teach;  but  we  have 
known  far  more  who  could  teach  but  failed  in  keeping  order. 

The  instruction  was  uniformly  of  a  superior  order.  Every  teacher 
from  the  accomplished  president  to  the  student  in  the  practice 
school,  seemed  actuated  by  a  hearty  devotion  to  his  calling.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  best  work  that  we  saw  was  being  done  by  recent 
graduates  of  the  school,  which  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the 
thoroughness  and  practical  value  of  the  discipline  there  given.  An 
institution  of  learning  can  be  best  judged  in  its  graduates.  The 
instruction  seemed  especially  directed  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
-subject  taught,  and  to  accuracy  of  statement  in  recitation.  If  we 
-were  to  criticise  the  methods  of  instruction,  we  would  question  the 
wisdom  of  laying  such  uniform  stress  upon  absolute  accuracy  of 
^statement  from  pupils  in  the  lower  classes.  The  importance  of  ac- 
curacy cannot  be  overrated,  but  perfection  in  this  as  in  other  things 
cannot  be  reached  at  once;  we  must  work  gradually  up  to  it.  In 
some  instances  classes  seemed  to  be  worried  and  fretted  by  repeated 
criticism,  not  of  their  ideas,  but  of  their  methods  of  statement,  and 
thereby  failed  to  do  themselves  justice* 

In  this  connection  we  would  notice  the  model  school.  A  normal 
school  furnishes  an  outline  which  each  pupil,  as  he  becomes  & 
teacher,  must  fill  up  for  himself.  It  ought  not  to  prescribe  a  sys- 
tem so  rigid  as  to  leave  no  scope  for  the  individuality  of  tHe  teacher, 
and  yet  it  ought  to  prescribe  a  system  of  general  rules  to  be  special- 
ized by  each  teacher  in  his  application  of  them.  No  teacher  is  so 
.gifted  as  not  to  be  benefited  by  the  labor  and  experience  of  others, 
and  no  teacher  is  so  endowed  by  nature  or  experience  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  others  to  learn.  We  consider  the  model  school  as  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  normal  school,  by  affording  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  personal  application  and  appropriation  of  the  princi- 
ples taught;  and  in  this  respect  the  academic  department  is  of 
hardly  less  importance. 

The  first  requisite  to  successful  teaching  is  thorough  knowledge — 
A  knowledge  that  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  text-book,  and 
13  —  SuPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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reaches  a  general  mastery  of  the  subject.  The  teacher  should  not 
exhaust  his  knowledge  by  his  daily  instruction.  For  instance,  to 
teach  arithmetic  well,  a  knowledge  of  algebra  is  essential;  to  teach 
English  grammar  well,  the  general  principles  of  grammar  must  be 
understood.  As  our  school  system  is  at  present  organized,  the 
academic  department  in  our  Normal  Schools  seems  to  us  a  necessity 
in  securing  this  general  culture.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  mere 
routine  of  the  branches  taught  in  our  district  schools;  the  teacher 
should  pK>ssess  culture  as  well  as  knowledge.  The  character  of  the 
instruction  given  in  this  department  also  affords  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  its  existence.  In  ordinary  high  'schools,  knowledge  is  the  end 
sought  in  the  instruction  —  the  mastery  of  the  subject;  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Normal  Schools,  instruction  does  not  stop  here,  but 
adds  to  mastery  of  the  subject,  the  ability  to  teach  it. 

The  second  requisite  to  success  in  teaching  is  correct  method. 
A  teacher  who  will  prove  successful  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  de- 
vise his  own  methods,  but  to  a  certain  extent  he  must  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  others.  His  own  methods  roust  be  joined  on 
to  the  methods  approved  by  experience,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  actual  practice  in  teaching.  This  work  was  done,  and  ad- 
mirably done  in  the  model  school  —  each  student  having 
the  benefit  of  extended  practice  under  the  guidance  of  the 
director,  instead  of  being  left  to  find  his  way  by  doubtful 
experiments  when  harassed  by  the  manifold  perplexities  of 
his  first  school. 

No  department  of  the  school  impresses  us  more  favorably  than 
this,  as  to  its  practical  value  to  the  young  teacher.  Indeed,  we 
think  its  importance  would  amply  warrant  its  continuance,  even  if 
no  tuition  fee  were  demanded  of  pupils.  Without  it,  the  Normal 
School  most  confine  itself  largely  to  theory;  with  it,  each  young 
teacher  tests  in  his  personal  experience  every  theory  advanced,  and 
adjusts  his  own  individual  methods  to  the  principles  he  has  been 
taught. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  school  seems,  to  your  committee,  ably  offi- 
cered and  admirably  managed;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  our  citicisms 
are  due  rather  to  our  inexperience  than  to  any  defect  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  school,  and  where  so  little  is  objectionable,  we  prefer  to 
run  no  risk  in  commending,  than  to  unjustly  condem.  Such  an  ed- 
ucational work  must  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  to 
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be  overcome,  and  not  from  mere  theoretical  considerations.     It  must 
take  pupils  where  it  finds  them,  and  carry  them  as  far  as  it  can. 

The  strict  work  of  a  Normal  School  may,  theoretically,  be  con- 
fined to  the  field  of  didactics,  but  practically  it  must  carry  the  stu- 
dent over  the  intermediate  ground  between  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  branches  and  the  theory  of  teaching.  We  are  not  sure 
that  anything  would  be  gained  were  it  possible  for  our  Normal 
Schools  to  begin  their  course  with  greater  preparation  on  the  part 
of  their  students,  for  in  most  instances  this  would  be  the  substitu- 
tion of  comparatively  poor  teaching  for  excellent  teaching,  and  in- 
adequate and  superficial  preparation  for  the  present  thorough  in- 
struction ;  but  we  do  feel  that  a  great  advance  would  be  gained,  if 
students  could  be  induced  to  stay  through  the  strictly  professional 
course,  instead  of  stopping  so  generally  with  the  completion  of  the 
academic  course.  We  have  no  recommendation  to  make  in  this  re- 
gard, but  would  suggest  that  an  adjustment  of  the  courses  of  study 
with  a  view  of  making  the  advanced  course  more  strictly  technical, 
and  the  academic  course  more  stridtly  preparatory,  would  have  a 
tendency  in  the  right  direction. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  heartily  commend  to  the  continued  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  to  the  cordial  support  of  our 
teachers  the  Normal  School  of  Oshkosh. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STEPHEN  H.  CARPENTER, 
WESLEY  C.  SAWYER, 
LYDON  W.  BRIGGS, 
Madisok,  August  31, 1877.  Committee, 


RIVER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

HoK.  Edwabd  Sbabing, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  Normal  School  at  River 
Falls,  for  the  year  ending  June  21,  1877,  would  respectfully  report 
as  follows: 

They  were  engaged  a  number  of  days  at  different  times,  during 
the  winter  and  spring  terms,  in  the  examination  of  the  grounds  and 
the  building  of  this  institution,  and  in  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
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work  performed  by  the  teachers  in  their  classes.  They  were  re- 
ceived roost  cordially  by  the  faculty,  and  every  facility  was  afforded 
them  in  making  their  investigation  thorough  and  complete.  Each 
member  of  the  committee,  without  being  influenced  by  the  others, 
formed  his  opinions  on  all  essential  points;  and  in  respect  to  these, 
the  agreement  was,  in  the  main,  uniform. 

THB  GROUNDS  AND   THE   BUILDING. 

The  spacious  grounds,  which  are  covered  with  grass  and  inclined 
gently  from  the  building,  are  kept  in  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition. 
A  larger  number  of  trees,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  should 
be  planted  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds  to  furnish  an  ornament 
and  to  protect  the  walks  from  the  severe  winter  winds  of  that  sec- 
tion.    In  time,  they  would  also  afford  a  most  agreeable  shade. 

The  large  edifice,  built  of  reddish  brick,  has  a  bare  and  forbid- 
ding aspect  as  it  stands  by  itself  upon  the  open  prairie.  It  would 
be  relieved,  in  this  respect,  by  the  trees  when  grown  to  a  consider- 
able height.  All  the  halls  and  rooms  of  this  building,  which  are 
well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  have  received  the 
watchful  attention  of  the  president,  and  no  marks  on  the  walls  or 
other  injuries  by  the  students  were  visible  anywhere.  The  numer- 
ous cracks  in  the  plastering  of  nearly  all  the  rooms,  caused  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  imperfectly  seasoned  lumber,  are  very  unpleasant 
to  the  eye  and  should  be  filled  up  at  once.  The  recitation  rooms* 
and  the  general  assembly  room  would  be  greatly  improved  in  ap- 
pearance if  select  engravings  and  paintings  were  hung  upon  the 
walls. 

THB    DISCIPLINE. 

To  our  minds  the  most  thought  has  been  given  to  the  depart- 
ment of  dicipline.  This  was,  in  every  place,  most  excellent. 
Promptness  in  attendance,  abstaining  from  unnecessary  communi- 
cation, close  attention,  and  willing  and  patient  industry  were 
observed  in  the  recitations  and  the  general  exercises.  The  move- 
ments of  the  students  in  passing  f.om  room  to  room  were  executed 
with  the  readiness  and  precision  of  military  drill.  Still  their  bear- 
ing and  their  expressions  in  the  classes  were  not  stiff  and  formal. 
Even  among  the  pupils  of  the  model  department  we  noticed  no 
chilling  restraints.  The  address  of  the  Normal  students  to  their 
teachers  was  deferential,  yet  free  and  animated.  In  their  inter- 
course with  each  other,  we  discovered  nothing  which  was  not  cour- 
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teous  and  gntlemanly.  We  learned  that  their  work  at  their  homes 
and  boarding  places  in  preparing  for  their  recitations,  was  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  faculty. 

INSTBUCTION. 

The  Institution  has  been  unfortunate  in  a  portion  of  its  instruc- 
tional force.  The  teacher  of  the  intermediate  department  had  been 
absent  a  part  of  the  year  on  account  of  illness.  The  lady  in  charge 
of  the  grammar  department  left  near  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
term,  apprrently  broken  down  in  health.  The  professor  who  gave 
instruction  in  the  physical  sciences,  though  a  thorough  scholar  in 
his  department,  failed  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the  needs  and  abili- 
ties of  his  classes,  and  he  resigned  during  the  winter  term. 

The  work  in  the  practice  class  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
tended  to  make  the  student-teachers  familiar  with  every  day  work 
of  the  school  room,  and  to  eradicate  false  notious  and  methods  in 
school  economy. 

The  drill  in  mathematics  was  very  satisfactory.  The  labor  here 
has  been  to  ground  the  pupils  in  the  principles,  so  they  may  readily 
grasp  the  details. 

The  geography  classes  were  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  supe- 
rior results  were  reached. 

The  students  pursuing  the  physical  sciences  ought  generally  to 
restudy  them. 

We  were  highly  satisfied  with  the  work  in  the  reading  classes. 
The  method  pursued  here  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  old  thought 
killing  style.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  by  the  teacher  to  in- 
duce the  student  to  acquire  a  taste  for  general  reading.  The  exer- 
cises in  orthoepy,  though  not  inferior  were  not  of  the  highest  grade. 

The  instruction  in  history  did  not  at  first  impress  the  committee 
as  of  the  best  character.  It  lacked  breadth  and  philosophical  treat- 
ment. Still  the  classes  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  study,  and 
sustained  a  good  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Our  observations  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  were  favorable. 
Perhaps,  the  students  depended  too  much  upon  their  text-books 
for  authority  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  rules. 

At  pur  last  visit,  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  department  had 
recovered  from  her  illness,  and  was  bringing  out  very  excellent  re- 
sults with  her  pupils. 

We  were  well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment.    The  lady  in  charge  seemed  well  suited  to  the  position. 
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DuriDpr  the  spring  term  the  grammar  department  was  suspended^ 
and  the  classes,  in  part,  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  new 
teacher,  who  wt  s  exhibiting  superior  abilities. 

The  evident  aim  of  this  school  in  all  the  instruction  is  to  secure 
accuracy  of  knowledge  and  independence  of  thought.  The  pro- 
cesses employed  to  reach  these  ends,  with  the  classes  of  students 
in  attendance,  were  in  some  instances  too  tedious  and  expensive. 
To  lead  young  men  and  young  ladies,  well  advanced  in  years,  and 
whose  habits  of  thought  are  well  fixed,  through  the  operations  of 
original  investigation,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  many  subjects 
discussed  in  our  text-books,  occupies  more  time  than  can  be  most 
profitably  spent  by  them,  and  exercises  other  faculties  than  those 
usually  most  active  in  them.  For  the  grade  of  students  found  in 
our  Normal  Schools,  the  text-book,  with  lessons  assigned  daily,  is 
indispensable,  not  as  a  substitute  for  all  the  instrection  which  the 
teacher  should  furnish,  but  to  guide  and  steady  the  learner  in  his 
examination  of  the  topics. 

SPECIAL   NSBDS. 

The  institution  :s  in  urgent  need  of  cabinets  for  the  classes  in 
geology,  mineralogy  and  botany.  It  has  not  yet  been  supplied  with 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  only  in  part  with  speci- 
mens for  the  classes  in  natural  history.  Maps,  charts  and  drawings 
on  various  subjects  should  be  obtained  for  nearly  all  the  rooms. 

GENERAL   BBMABK. 

This  Normal  School  has,  in  the  two  years  of  its  operation,  passed 
through  a  peculiar  experience.  None  of  its  teachers  had  ever  per- 
formed Normal  School  work,  previous  to  entering  the  institution. 
Their  observation  and  instruction  had  been  confined  largely  to  the 
graded  schools  of  our  state.  They  had  but  little  acquaintance  with 
the  material  which  the  country  schools,  in  a  comparatively  newly 
settled  region,  furnish.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  they  have 
studied  most  attentively  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  striven  conscientiously* to  adapt  themselves  and  their  teaching, 
in  good  part,  to  the  traits  and  necessities  of  their  pupils. 

As  already  intimated,  the  majority  of  the  students  who  have  been 
admitted,  enjoyed,  before  hand,  very  limited  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual culture.  They  entered  with  no  correct  habits  of  study,  with 
imperfect  notions  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  a  Normal 
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Sckool,  and  with  no  well  defined  knowledge  of  the  simplest  branches 
taught. 

To  create  a  Normal  Schoob  out  of  this  material  was  a  gigantic 
task.  To  ask  any  corps  of  teachers  to  give  us  first-class  results 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  ask  them  to  perform  miracles.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  a  large  majority  of  the  normal  pupils  seemed  to 
be  struggling  under  a  burden  beyond  their  strength.  Not  one  in 
ten  of  them,  whose  defects  may  appear  fairly  removed,  will,  upon 
leaving  the  school,  have  sufficient  power  to  comprehend  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  educational  work  committed  to  his  hands.  Many 
of  them  will  but  assume  some  of  the  language  and  formalities  of  the 
Normal  School,  without  having  caught  its  spirit  or  mastered  its 
true  philosophy,  and  without  the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  fully 
to  unfavorable  surroundings.  But  time  and  energy  will  efiPectually 
correct  these  evils.  W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

W.  S.  JOHNSON, 
AMOS  WAITING, 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTES, 

Hon  Wm.  Starb,  President  Board  Normal  Hegents: 

The  undersigned,  committee  on  Institutes,  herewith  submit  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  the  statements  required  by  rule  of  the  board, 
showing  their  operations  during  the  year  closing  with  this  date. 

By  an  examination  of  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  sixty- 
four  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  in  fifty-three  different 
counties  in  the  state.  From  all  these,  reports  have  been  received, 
except  the  counties  of  Kewaunee  and  Portage.  These  reports 
show  that  an  aggregate  of  ninety-nine  weeks  of  instruction  was 
given;  that  they  were  attended  by  1,322  males  and  3,2:^8  females; 
that  the  whole  number  attending  was  4,551.  The  counties  not  re- 
porting, together  with  one  institute  held  in  Pierce  county,  not  re- 
ported, would  add  slightly  to  these  numbers. 

The  whole  amount  paid  to  conductors  for  services  and  expenses, 
is  $5,962.79;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  services  of  lecturers  and 
their  expenses  is,  $251.20;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  incidental 
expenses  is,  $42.90;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  printing  and  blank 
books  is,  $256.34;  the  whole  amount  paid  for  expenses  of  commit- 
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tee  is^  $92.10;  and  the  "whole  amount  disbursed  bj  the  committee 
is,  $6,607.33.  This  exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  bj'  the  board, 
$107.33,  and  your  committee  recommend  a  sufficient  amount  be  ap- 
propriated to  cover  this  deficiency,  and  also  that  of  last  year, 
$592.69,  which  was  not  provided  for  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
committee  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  the  oversight  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  in  February  last. 

By  comparison,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  attending  the  in- 
stitutes this  year  is  but  109  less  than  the  number  attending  last 
year,  and  the  number  of  days  session  is  about  ten  less  this  year, 
other  expenses  about  $485  less,  and  the  number  of  counties  in  which 
institutes  were  held  is  just  the  same  this  year  as  last. 

It  would  seem,  from  this  statement  and  comparison,  that  the  limit 
of  institute  work  has  been  nearly  or  quite  reached,«both  as  regards 
demand  for  it  and  ability  to  efficiently  and  economically  conduct  it. 
It  is  further  evident  that  it  requires  now  an  appropriation  of  nearly 
or  quite  $5,000  per  annum  by  the  Board  to  meet  the  expenses,  and 
your  committee  herewith  submit  a  resolution  for  that  purpose,  and 
recommend  its  adoption.  Your  committee  have  found  it  entirely 
impracticable  to  determine  with  precision,  in  advance,  the  expense 
of  a  season's  institutes,  hence  the  deficiency  which  has  arisen  both 
last  year  and  the  present.  Your  committee  also  submit  a  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  deficiencies,  and  recommend  its  adoption. 

Following  is  a  classification  of  the  expenditures  for  institutes  dur- 
ing the  year,  omitting  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  amounts 
were  paid: 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  regular  conductors,  Messrs.  Graham, 

McGregor,  Salisbury  and  Thayer 18,636  73 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  other  conductors 2,826  06 

Incidental  expenses  to  county  superintendents 44  90 

Paid  for  lectures  and  expenses 2ol  20 

Paid  lor  printing  and  blank  books 256  84 

Paid  tor  expenses  of  institute  committee 92  10 

.     Total » ^6.607  38 


Amount  appropriated  by  Board  of  Regents |4.'500  00 

Amount  of  state  appropriation 2, 000  00 

Total 16,500  00 


Following  is  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the  number  of  insti- 
tutes held  during  the  year,  the  name  of  the  county  where  held,  the 
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duration  of  each,  aud  the  number  attending  each,  classified  as 
males  and  females: 


• 

Name  op  County  where 

HELD. 

Duration. 

Number  Attekdikg. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Adams,  Joint  with  Marquette. 
Barron 

2  weeks. 
1      ^ 
4      *' 
1      ** 
4      ** 
1      ** 
1      *' 

1  ** 

2  " 
2      «* 
2      •* 
2      " 
1      '* 
1      ** 
1      ** 
1      *' 

1  ** 

2  " 
8      " 

1  " 

2  " 
2      " 
8      " 
8      " 
2      " 

I      " 
8      " 

1  •* 

2  " 
1      " 
1      " 
1      " 
1      *• 

1  •• 

2  " 
2      " 
4      " 

1  •• 

2  " 
8      " 
1      " 
6      « 

1  " 
8      " 

2  " 
2      " 

2  •• 

3  •• 
1      ** 

4  ** 
1      ** 
1      •* 
1      '* 

18 
8 

24 
12 
17 
18 
10 
49 
17 
77 
70 
66 
10 
3 
20 
25 
100 
25 
84 
16 
26 
8 
48 
36 
82 

93 
14 
60 
28 
51 
51 
45 

142 
33 

107 

148 

110 
39 
10 
38 
64 

200 
75 
49 
48 

107 
56 

,87 
85 
51 

HI 
22 

„    1 

Brown •••• 

84 

Buffalo 

85 

Calamet 

68 

Chippewa 

69 

Clark 

56 

Columbia 

191 

Crawford 

50 

2 

Dane,  Ist  district 

184 

2 

Dane,  2d  district 

218 

2 

Dodge,  Ist  district 

176 

Dod«?e,  2d  district 

49 

Door , 

18 

Dunn 

Ehu  Claire 

58 
89 

Fond  du  Lac 

800 

Grant 

100 

Green 

88 

Green  Lake 

64 

2 

Iowa 

183 

J  ack^on 

64 

2 

Jefferson 

185 

2 

Junepu  

121 

Kenosha 

83 

Kewaunee 

La  Fayette 

26 
27 
47 

9 
13 

9 
39 

3 
31 

5 

8 

93 
43 
28 
51 
87 
18 
95 
11 
60 
21 
81 

119 

La  Crosse 

70 

M  anitowoc 

75 

Marquette 

60 

Marathon 

Milwaukee 

60 
27 

MonroQ 

Oconto 

184 
14 

Pepin,  one  only  reported  .... 
Pierce,  one  only  reported. . . . 
Polk 

91 
26 
84 

Portace 

Racine 

21 
89 
30 
42 

3 
14 
28 
89 
23 
81 
26 
12 
17 
12 

5 

51 
148 
61 
113 
13 
87 
49 
79 
79 
51 
79 
89 
60 
28 
17 

72 

Richland 

187 

Rock,  2d  district 

91 

Sauk 

155 

Shawano . . 

St.  Croix 

Trempealeau 

16 
61 

77 

Vernon 

118 

Walworth 

102 

Washincrton 

82 

Wakesha 

105 

Waupaca 

101 

Waushara 

77 

Winnebaiio 

40 

Wood 

22 

64 

53 

09  weeks. 

1,828 

8,228 

4,551 

Bespectfully  submitted, 


W.  H.  CHANDLER. 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  convened  in  executive 
session  in  Madison,  December  27,  1877,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Presi- 
dent M.  T.  l^ark  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sprague  was  chosen  pro 
tern. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Normal  Schools,  Mr.  MacAlis- 
ter,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  President's  address 
relating  to  Normal  Schools,  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  following  report: 
As  the  whole  question  of  Normal  School  education  is  to  be  fully  discussed 
by  the  association  at  this  session,  and  gentlemen  Lave  beeu  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  arguments  of  both  sides,  the  committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
go  into  any  detail  on  the  subject 

The  committee  would  simply  recommend  that  the  fullest  opportunity  be 
allowed  for  the  discussion,  as  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  definite  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject,  and  introducing  such  changes  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  schools  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

Respectfully  submitted,  JAMES  MAC  ALISTER, 

A.  J.  HUTTON, 
M.  KIRWAN, 

CommitUe, 

The  report  was  received,  and  in  view  of  the  absence  of  several 
persons  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in  its  discussion,  the  report  on 
**  Geological  Survey  "  was  read  by  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Discussion  of  the  report  was  opened  by  Mr.  Chandler,  and  con* 
tinned  briefly  by  other  members  of  the  association. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  subject  was  recommitted  to  the 
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same  committee,  with  instructions  to  memorialize  the  legislature  to 
make  provision  for  a  proper  completion  of  the  survey. 

It  was  voted  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  regarding 
a  mutual  interchange  of  specimens  by  the  schools  of  the  state. 

The  association  then  took  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

After  recess,  the  president  called  up  the  order  of  business  that 
was  passed  in  the  morning  —  discussion  of  the  report  on  normal 
schools.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  and 
continued  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Searing,  Bascom,  Pradt,  Chandler, 
Miss  Stewart,  and  Mr.  MacAlister. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Searing,  the  whole  subject  was  re- 
ferred  to  the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  report,  at  some- 
time before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  session,  a  series  of 
resolutions,  embodying  what  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  those  present, 
as  evinced  by  the  discussion. 

After  recess,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Teachers'  Examina- 
tions was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  North,  chairman. 

Questions  were  asked  by  Messrs.  Emery,  MacAlister,  Chandler, 
Albee  and  Salisbury,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Albee  to  adopt  the  re- 
port, quite  a  discussion  was  called  out,  and  it  was  finally  voted  to 
lay  the  report  on  the  table  until  the  evening  session. 

President  Bascom  extended  an  invitation  to  all  members  qf  the 
Association  to  visit  Science  Hall,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Adjourned. 


EVSNINQ    SESSION. 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Teachers'  Examinations 
be  taken  up  and  again  read.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secre- 
tary pro  tem.y  in  whose  possession  the  report  was,  it  was  voted  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  subject  on  the  programme 
— "  Is  the  Teacher's  Profession  Overstocked?  ?'  Mr.  Salisbury  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Voted  that  the  report  on  *'  Teachers'  Examinations  "  be  laid  oa 
the  table  until  the  next  session. 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  report  on 
^'  State  Educational  System,"  by  Supt.  Searing.  The  subject  was 
discussed  by  the  following  gentlemen: 
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Mr.  Johnson  wished  to  know  why  county  superintendents  should 
not  be  appointed  for  more  than  three  years. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  that  if  the  report  could  be  adopted  and  its 
provisions  put  in  force,  they  might  prove  beneficial,  but  considered 
that  it  would  not  be  feasible  su  long  as  the  appointing  power  was 
vested  in  a  body  of  men  who  are  elected  by  political  parties. 

Mr.  Wood  cited  the  case  of  New  York,  where  county  superin- 
tendents are  appointed,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  source. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  in  favor  of  some  such  system  as  the  one  proposed. 
Said  that  the  danger  to  the  common  schools  was  a  want  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  educational  interests  of  the  ctate.  Those  states  having  a 
unification  of  interests  in  educational  matters  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  us.  The  trouble  with  many  of  our  country  schools  is  that 
the  people  are  satisfied  "with  them.     They  need  inspiration. 

Mr.  Pradt  thought  that  the  time  for  a  State  Board  of  Education, 
as  suggested  in  the  report,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Advocated,  in  the 
appointment  of  county  superintendents,  a  medium  between  elec- 
tion and  appointment  by  a  State  board,  namely,  by  the  college  of 
Township  Boirds.  The  Township  Board  suggested  by  the  report, 
should  consist  of  more  than  three  members.  Did  not  favor  too 
radical  changes. 

Mr.  Phelps  approved  the  report.  Said  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  main  features  of  the  plan  suggested  were  in  force 
in  New  Jersey.  Gave  something  of  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  that  state.  No  state  has  made  such  progress  in  the  same  time 
as  has  New  Jersey  under  a  State  Board.  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut and  some  other  states  are  working  under  a  similar  organiza- 
tion. No  danger  of  a  system  thus  carried  on,  becoming  a  political 
machine.     Such  a  result  had  not  occurred  in  .the  states  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Guernsey  corrected  a  statement  of  Mr.  Pradt,  in  relation  to 
the  Pennsylvania  system.  The  township  system  in  that  state  was 
.  first  made  optional,  afterward  obligatory.  Was  well  liked.  There 
are  six  directors  in  each  township,  who  elect  the  county  superin- 
tendent. Thought  that  $2,000,000  raised  by  state  tax  would  be 
much  more  useful  than  the  same  amount  used  according  to  the  pres- 
ent plan. 

Mr.  MacAlister  waq  in  favor  of  making  *haste  slowly.     It  would 
be  well  to  discuss  the  question  un       it  is  thoroughly  understood. 
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Great  need  of  the  suggested  reform.  List  of  defects  given  in  the 
report,  might  be  much  enlarged.  No  part  of  our  governmental  or- 
ganization is  so  mismanaged  as  our  schools.  This  is  due  to  the  de- 
fects mentioned  in  the  report.  Thought  that  the  proposed  system 
would  not  become  a  ^^  political  machine."  Was  favor  of  civil  ser- 
vice reform  in  all  departments  of  government.  The  schools  should 
take  the  first  step  in  separating  politics  from  civil  service.  Refer- 
red to  the  perfection  of  the  Canadian  school  system.  We  must  ap- 
proach the  question  of  taxation  cautiously.  People  are  not  edu- 
cated in  this  point.  People  do  not  all  understand  that  government 
is  only  the  means  of  doing  that  for  them  which  they  cannot  so  well 
do  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Walker  thought  his  point  well  taken.  That  the  discussion 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  of  the  proposition  to  make  the  su- 
preme court  a  grand  returning  board,  indicated  a  danger  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  in  his  first  remarks. 

Mr.  Junor  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  report. 

President  Bascom  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  Thai  ^e,  the  Wlsconsla  Teachers'  Association,  do  hereby  ex- 
press to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  our  desire  that  a  uniform  state  tax,  for 
the  suppoit  of  the  public  schools,  be  imposed,  aggregating  annually,  with 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  not  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  schools, 
one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  to  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  ag- 
gregate  attendance  upon  the  schools  in  any  locality. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Chandler  had  seen  nothing  to  make  him  believe  that  such  a 
system  would  degenerate  into  a  political  machine.  The  district 
board  was  not  a  political  machine.  No  denial  of  the  evils  enumer- 
ated. Has  the  proposed  system  in  itself,  a  promise  of  remedy  for 
these  evils?  The  fact  of  the  experiment  having  been  successfully 
made  in  one  state  was  better  than  mere  argument.  People  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  their  schools.  Reason  for  cutting  down  the  ex- 
penses of  schools  in  many  cases,  is  the  small  value  of  the  schools. 
Thought  that  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  attending  our  common  schools 
could  be  done  away  with  by  the  adoption  of  the  township  system. 

Mr.  Delaney  was  opposed  to  any  system  of  appointive  power. 
Thought  the  power  to  create  a  state  board  might  be  as  safely  en- 
trusted with  the  people  as  with  the  governor. 
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Mr.  Bockwood  spoke  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
plan. 

Mr.  Salisbury  proposed  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : 

'  Besolvedy  That  the  report  now  before  us  from  the  committee  on  a  state  sys- 
tern  of  education  be  hereby  adopted,  as  expressing,  in  its  general  plan,  the 
sense  of  this  association. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Association  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  Thursday  morning. 


Thubsdat,  Dec.  28  —  Morning  Session. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

Mr.  MacAlister,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  making  any  further  report.  Committee 
was  discharged  without  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Graham  then  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  An  nnforseen  combination  of  circumstances  prevented  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  from  making  a  report  at  close  of  session  in  Ju^y,  there- 
fore the  committee  respectfully  ask  the  privilege' of  presenting  the  following 
report  at  this  session,  and  move  its  adoption: 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended 
to  us  by  the  press  of  the  state,  in  giving  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  to  the  city 
dailies  of  Milwaukee  for  special  reports;  to  the  hotels  and  the  various  lines 
of  railroads  and  steamboats,  which  have  given  us  reduced  rates  of  entertain, 
ment  and  fare. 

Eesolvedj  That  our  hearts /ee^,  more  than  words  can  express,  our  obligations 
to  the  able  corps  of  Milwaukee  teachers,  who  arranged  so  admirably,  and  car- 
ried out  so  perfectly  and  munificently  their  plans  for  our  comtort,  pleasure 
and  profit;  to  Prof.  Geo.  Broslus  and  his  class,  for  the  exhibition  of  school 
gymnastics;  to  Prof.  Priem  and  the  children  for  their  admirable  concert;  to 
the  ofiicers  and  band  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  for  their  hospitable  en- 
tertainment;  to  the  Hon.  Alexinder  Mitchell,  who  so  kindly  invited  the  asso- 
ciation to  his  beautiful  residence  and  grounds,  and  especially  to  Hon.  Joshua 
Stark,  President  of  Milwaukee  School  Board,  and  Supt  MacAlister,  the  prime 
movers  and  managers  of  this  most  successful  Centennial  convention. 

Besohedj  That  we,  particularly  tnis  Centennial  year,  make  mention  of  our 
appreciation  of  "  Educational  Reminiscences,"  of  Wisconsin,  by  Hon.  J  L 
Pickard,  of  Chicago,  whom  we  have  long  delighted  to  honor  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  this  slate. 
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Reiohoedy  That  we  hereby  extend  our  thanks  to  Hon.  J.  B.  Angell,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  Michigan  University,  and  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  of  Milwaukee, 

for  their  highly  instructiye  lectures. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  GRAHAM, 

W.  D.  PARKER, 

M.  KIRWAN, 

Oommitiee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  "  Function  of  the  High 
School,''  was  read  by  Albert  Hardy,  chairman,  and  the  report  was 
accepted. 

N.  C.  Twining  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  *'  Course 
of  Study  for  Mixed  and  Graded  Schools." 

Mr.  Shaw  followed  with  a  paper  upon  the  "  Relation  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  High  School." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  and 
Graded  Schools,"  together  with  further  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Graham,  Samuel  Shaw  and  W.  B.  Minaghan,  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  session  of  the  association. 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Supt.  Searing  made  some  remarks 
concerning  the  possible  discontinuance  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education^  and,  on  his  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  educational 
journals,  to  report  at  the  evening  meeting. 

Fifteen  iminutes  were  then  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  certain 
questions  growing  out  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  "  Course 
of  Study  for  Mixed  and  Graded  Schools,"  said  questions  relating 
to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  University. 

Dr.  Bascom  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  for  some  time 
the  preparatory  course  of  the  University,  having  in  view  its  entire 
removal  at  some  subsequent  time.  When  removed,  it  should  not 
be  removed  piece-meal,  but  altogether  at  once.  Thought  it  best  to 
have  Greek  taught  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  in  cities  of 
8,000  inhabitants.  It  will  pay  to  have  Greek  taught  to  two  or  three 
students,  if  no  larger  classes  can  be  organized.  When  Greek  is  so 
taught  in  these  high  schools,  the  preparatory  department  of  the 
University  can  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  there  might  be  a  substitution  of  other 
studies  for  Greek  in  the  high  schools. 
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Mr.  Wood  stated  that  in  Oshkosh  the  school  board  refused  to 
allow  classes  to  be  oi^s^anized  unless  there  were  five  persons  desirous 
ot  entering  such  classes.  This  action  throws  Greek  out  of  their 
high  school. 

Prof.  Emerson  said  that  ^in  Beloit  they  meet  the  difficulty  by 
having  a  philosophical  course  in  which  Greek  is  commenced  in  the 
Freshman  year. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
^'  Classification  and  Grading,"  no  report  was  offered,  the  chairman 
having  the  report  in  his  possession. 

Pres.  Albee,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ^'  Oral  and  Text  Book 
Instruction,  and  Rhetorical  Exercises/^  stated  that  the  subject  had 
been  divided,  he  taking  the  subject  of  '^  Oral  and  Text  Book  In- 
struction," and  W.  H.  Beach  the  subject  of  "  Rhetorical  Exercises.'* 

The  Association  then  listened  to  the  report  of  Pres.  Albee.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  additional  time  granted  the  committee  to 
further  consider  the  subject. 

W.  H.  Beach  then  presented  a  suggestive  paper  on  Rhetorical 
Exercises. 

The  President  announced  the  committee  on  ^'  Educational  Jour- 
nals "  as  Messrs.  Wood,  Albee,  Reynolds,  Lunn  and  Chandler. 

Report  of  committee  on  *^  Higher  Education  and  the  University  " 
was  called  for.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
President  Whitford,  Mr.  North  stated  that  it  had  been  decided  to 
present  two  reports,  the  one  embodying  his  views  on  the  subject, 
and  the  other,  the  views  of  Pres.  Whitford. 

Pres.  Whitford  was  not  able  to  be  present,  and  his  report  was 
not  at  hand.  The  other  report  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  North. 
He  approved  of  the  voluntary  system  of  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  following  reasons:  1st.  Because  the  work  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  the  state.  2d.  Because  the  state  is  incompetent 
to  do  this  work.  3d.  Because  a  state  system  is  unjust  and  injuri- 
ous. 4th.  Because  pecuniary  aid  by  taxation  is  unnecessary.  5th. 
Because  the  voluntary  principle  is  the  more  economical,  and  more 
likely  to  secure  permanent,  zealous,  self-sacrificing  laborers.  6th. 
Because  state  establish meuts  for  the  higher  education,  like  state 
religion,  breed  in  the  faculty  and  students  contempt  for  those  of 
equal  rank  in  learning,  but  less  distinguished  by  material  resources, 
hinder  private  effort,  stifle  enthusiasm,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
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duce  formalism  and  pedantry,  instead  of  devotion  and  intellectual 
life. 

Mr.  North  moved  a  resolution  in  favor  o^  the  paper  read,  which 
was  lost  by  the  adjournment  of  the  association. 

EVENIXG    SESSION'. 

Mr.O.  R.  Smith,  in  accordance  with  his  time-honored  custom,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Wisconsin  hereby  re-af- 
flrms  its  belief  in  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  school  for  the  special  training 
of  the  feeble-minded  children  of  the  state. 

lUsolved,  That  we  most  respectftiUy  request  the  legislature  of  the  itate  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  whole  subject  and  take  such  action  as  will. at  an 
early  date  provide  such  a  school. 

After  some  sharp  sparring  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  postpone 
further  cousideration  of  the  subject  until  next  July. 

Mr.  Phelps  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolvedi  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  re- 
quested  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Michigan  Teachers'  Association  to  meet  with  the  Wisconsin  Association  at 
its  meeting  at  Green  Bay,  on  the  17th,  IBth  and  19th  of  July  next.  ■ 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  ^^  Educa- 
tional Journals,''  reported,  recommending  the  continuance  and  effi- 
cient support  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  Report 
adopted. 

Mr.  Emery,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  ^'  Early  Withdrawal  of 
Pupils  from  School,"  presented  their  report,  which  was  then  dis- 
cussed. 

O.  R.  Smith  discouraged  making  an  attempt  at  legislation  to 
compel  attendance,  further  than  it  might  be  effected  by  a  good 
truant.law.  Laws  would  not  make  parents  sensible.  Many  of  the 
parents  do  not  understand  their  relations  to  the  publio  schools. 
Think  they  can  keep  their  children  out  of  school  at  any  time  with- 
out affecting  the  children  or  the  school.  No  way  to  stop  it  but  to 
keep  the  children  out  entirely.  Poor  schools,  bad  grading,  and 
ambition  of  parents,  to  have  their  children  enter  upon  some  busi- 
nefifs,  fruitful  causes  of  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  public 
schools. 

14— SUPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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Mr.  Wood  stated  that  in  Oshkosh  they  lessened  the  evil  by 
having  semi-annual  examinations  for  promotions,  thus  enabling 
them  to  classify  pupils  more  frequently  and  justly,  than  in  the  case 
where  promotions  are  made  yearly. 

Mr.  Salisbury  said  that  in  Whitewater  a  special  class  was  organ- 
ized for  those  who  could  not  readily  enter  any  of  the  established 
grades.  The  evil  was  greater  in  the  country  schools  than  in  the 
village  and  city  schools,  due  largely  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
work  is  done  in  country  schools,  constantly  repeating  and  never  ad- 
vancing. 

Mr.  Albee  thought  that  teachers  were  remiss  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  children  in  school.  They  should  impress  their  pupils  and  the 
parents  with  the  proper  idea  of  the  true  purpose  of  an  education. 
Suggested  that  diplomas  should  be  awarded  in  the  common  schools 
at  the  close  of  the  preset ibed  course,  as  certificates  of  fitness  for 
citizenship. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  that  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  with  a 
diploma  granted  as  evidence  of  having  finished  it,  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  continued  attendance. 

Mr.  North  suggested  that  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  entrance 
to  township  high  schools  offered  on  opportunity  for  the  application 

■ 

of  the  plan  proposed. 

Mr.  Rockwood  asked  if  those  teachers  who  succeed  best  are  those 
who  grade  their  work  so  as  to  give  their  pupils  something  new,  and 
not  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  work  already  done. 

Mr.  Chandler  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Rockwood,  that  two  classes  of 
teachers  succeeded.  Those  who  take  up  fresh  work,  and  those  who 
infuse  new  life  into  the  work  already  imperfectly  done. 

Mr.  Lunn  said  that  too  much  of  the  teaching  was  done  as  if  the 
sole  end  in  view  was  to  make  teachers. 

Mr.  Pradt  said  that  there  was  a  great  need  for  teachers  possessed 
of  versatility  and  originality,  who  do  not  necessarily  do  their  work 
according  to  some  prescribed  way. 

Mr.  Phelps  stated  that  two  things  were  essential.  First,  a  good 
course  of  study,  and  second,  the  work  of  that  course  well  carried 
out.  The  how  was  much  more  important  than  the  tofiat.  Some 
limit  should  be  set  upon  the  amount  of  work  attempted  in  the 
country  schools. 

Voted  to  refer  the  subject  to  a  committee  ccmposed  of  Messrs. 
Albee,  Phelps  and  Chandler. 
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Committee  on  '^Scientifio  Institute"  through  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
MacAlister  being  absent,  presented  a  report  which  was  adopted 
and  the  committee  continued  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  report. 

No  further  business  being  before  the  Association,  President  Park 
was  instructed  to  convey,  as  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  members 
present,  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  publishers  of  the  State  Journal^ 
the  Patriot^  and  the  Democrat^  for  their  excellent  reports  of  the 
proceedings;  to  the  railroad  companies,  hotels  of  Madison,  and  the 
state  officers  for  courtesies  extended. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  sine  die, 

M.  T.  PARK,  President. 

L.  D.  Habyet,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  Turners'  Hall,  at  Green  Bay,  commenc- 
ing Tuesday  evening,  July  17, 1877,  President  Park  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  music  —  a  piano  solo  —  by  Miss 
Schuette. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Sale,  on  behalf  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Green  Bay, 
welcomed  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  city. 

President  Park,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  welcome  extended,  and  invited  the  citizens 
of  Green  Bay  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Misses  Le  Clair  sang  the  trio  —  **  Those  Distant  Chimes.'' 
An  encore  called  them  again  to  the  front  and  a  second  selection 
was  rendered. 

President  Park  introduced  to  the  Association  Rev.  H.  M.  Sim- 
mons, of  Kenosha,  who  delivered  a  lecture  on  *^  Man's  Place  in  the 
Universe." 

Mr.  Briggs,  of  Green  Bay,  in  behalf  of  Messrs.  Elmore  and  Kelly, 
invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  participate  in  a  steam- 
boat excursion  up  the  Bay,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  on  which 
occasion  the  propeller  Canisteo  would  be  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  Association. 
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It  was  ToCed  to  accept  the  iDritatioii,  and  to  request  IVendent 
Park  to  eoQTej  to  tbe  gemlcano  ankiog  the  offer  the  aeknovl- 
e^lHieDta  of  the  AaMciatioii. 

MeaHm.  EartbaHm^  Miller  and  Thonas  were  apnoiiited  a  eommit- 
tee  oo  ennJlmeiit. 

In  the  afaseoee  of  the  treasorer,  Mr.  Salisbnrj  was  a|ipointed 
Ucasurerpfo  test* 

Association  adjooraed  until  9  A«  M.  Joly  18. 

TcssDAT,  Jnlj  18,  9  A.  M. 

Association  called  to  order  bj  IVesident  Park,  and  the  exercises 
opened  with  the  singing  of  *^  America  ^  bj  the  association,  led  bj  a 
chorus  from  the  Green  Baj  High  School,  followed  bj  prayer  by  the 
Rot.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Green  Baj,  and  the  hjmn,  ^  H<Jd  the  Fort." 

The  annual  address  of  the  President  was  then  read. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
Distribution  of  Prendent's  Address:  W.  D.  Parker,  E.  B.  Wood 
and  J.  T.  Lonn. 

A  recess  of  ten  minutes  was  then  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  enrollment  of  the  members. 

The  president  announced  the  following  committees: 

If'inafice—C.  F.  Yiebahn,  J.  P.  Brainerd,  S.  F.  Beede. 

Jte$olutum$—W.  C.  Whitford,  S.  S.  Bock  wood,  Mias  M.  Eos- 
ford. 

Mr.  Salisbury  read  a  pnper  on  the  History  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teschers'  Association. 

Miss  Hattie  Clark,  of  the  La  Crosse  High  School,  read  a  peper 
on  **  Daily  Preparation  of  the  Teacher." 

The  committee  on  Distribution  of  President's  address  then  pre* 
sented  the  following  report: 

Yeiir  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  President's  sddress  for  distribu- 
tion  of  topics,  have  had  the  address  under  consideration  snd  respectfully  re- 
port ss  follows: 

The  topic,  PrineipoW  Auodaiion^  to  be  referred  to  A.  J.  Hnttoo,  C.  F.  Tie- 
bahn,  W.  H.  Beach. 

Bupeninon^  to  W.  H.  Chandler,  Agoes  Hosford,  H.  M.  Simmons. 

Teaeheri^  Iratiiutei^  ts  Robert  Graham,  Hosea  Barnes,  F.  W.  Isham. 

SxhibitOTy  Department,  to  0. 8.  Wescott,  Sarah  Stewart,  W.  A  Eellermao. 

MuHc,  to  L.  W.  Brigffs,  Hattie  Clark,  P.  R  Barnes. 
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Drawing^  to  D.  McGregor,  Ellea  C.  Jones,  Samuel  Beede. 

Text'BookSt  to  A.  Earthman,  Alex.  Kerr,  G.  S.  Albee. 

W.  D.  PARKER, 
B.  B.  WOOD, 
J.  T.  LUNN, 

Committee. 

A.  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  read  a  paper  oa  "  Promotions  in 
Graded  Schools." 

Association  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 

Tuesday  Evening,  July  18. 

Association  called  to  order  at  8  o^clock,  by  President  Park. 
Robert  Graham  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  '^  Course  of 
Study  for  Mixed  Schools,''  as  follows: 

The  commmittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Course  of  Study  for 
Mixed  Schools,  ask  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  That  tbe  most  precious  tiling  on  earth  is  the  child. 

2.  That  this  child  will  become  a  good  or  bad  citizen,  and  that  the  quality 
will  largely  depend  on  his  education. 

8.  That  the  education  of  this  child  by  the  state  is  only  Justifiable  on  tbe 
ground  of  state  preservation. 

4.  Whatever  will  make  this  child  a  better  citizen  should  be  a  matter  of 
solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

5.  The  common  district  schools  llu'nish  the  education  of  probably  ninet^en- 
twentieths  of  the  citizens  of  this  commonwealth. 

6.  The  state  superintendent,  county  superintendents,  principals  of  normal 
schools,  institute  conductors  and  school  boards  are  directly  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  above  named  schools. 

7.  Children  do  not  attend  the  common  schools  for  an  average  period  of 
more  than  six  yesDrs,  of  five  months  each  year  —  thirty  months  of  school  edu- 
cation ;  one  and  one-fourth  years. 

8.  What  then  is  to  be  done  for  these  children  ought  to  be  carefully  and 
definitely  mapped  oot. 

9.  No  teacher  should  be  engaged  in  one  of  said  schools,  who  is  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  plan  and  object  of  said  work. 

10.  Paragraphs  7  and  8  point  directly  to  a  course  of  study  definitely  ont- 
lined,  which  each  of  tbe  factors  directly  concerned,  named  in  paragraph  G, 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining. 

11.  It  will  not  be  considered  of  avail  to  all  or  either  of  the  parties  named  in 
paragraph  6,  that  they  have  individually  or  collectively  found  fault  with  ex- 
isting evils  in  the  common  schools,  it  being  their  duty  either  to  remedy  such 
evils  or  vacate  their  positions,  us  determined  by  civil  service  reform. 

12.  Because  this  committee  has  not  proposed  a  |>ap^  course  of  study,  is  by 
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ovwg  to  fbe  fact  ttflt  ftef  bsve  Bol  dutiact  ttoagfci  vpoB  the  mb- 
Jcct,  but  bfooif  it  would  bo  eonsidcnd,  oad  iodlf  §a, »  anapataom  oC  the 
prerogBtlTcs  iabering  to  tbe  parties  mcntlooed  In  pora£npk  C 

Tbereibre  jcwr  eoamittee  mommcBd  tbat  tkis  salgect  be  leeommitied  to 
a  coBBiitee  rrptcacstiiig  tbo  parties  wa^rd  is  paragraph  6  with  the  tfate 
•opcriateiident  a^  chairmaa,  w1m>  ahall  piepare  a  report,  to  be  preaeBtcd  al 
tlie  Deermber  meetiDg;  liopiag  tiMreby  to  aecare  a  report  looking  to  aa 
etttdiwe  reorganizatioB  of  the  eoomoa  achool  work,  aopplemented  by  soch 
legislatioo  aa  may  be  seeeaiarj. 

In  behalf  of  the  eommiUee,  ROBERT  GRAHAM, 

Chaii 


On  motion  of  W.  D.  Parker,  it  was  Toted  to  adopt  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report. 

Tbe  andience  listened  to  a  solo — ^  The  Day  is  Done  ^ — by  Miss 
Both  Ellis. 

An  encore  brought  the  lady  again  to  the  rostrum. 

Dr.  Walter  Elempster,  superintendent  of  the  Hoq^tal  for  the  In- 
sane at  Oshkosb,  delirered  a  lecture  on  ^  Mental  Discipline." 

Association  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.  July  19. 

Wedxesdat  MoKsmrc,  July  19, 1877. 

Association  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Park. 

Exercises  opened  by  singing  **  God  Speed  the  Right,"  led  by  a 
choir  from  the  Green  Bay  High  School,  followed  by  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Henschel,  and  the  hymn  **  Only  an  Armor  Bearer." 

Pres.  Phelps  offered  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted: 

Whcbeas,  Tbe  National  Bureau  of  Education  has  become  an  invaluable 
and  indUpensible  agency  for  the  collection  and  dlflsemination  of  information 
touching  every  department  of  the  school  work  of  our  country  as  well  as  of 
all  other  civilized  nations; 

Whkkeas,  Tbe  progress  of  Education  amonic  us  preeminently  depends 
upon  tbe  diffusion  of  such  information,  as  tbe  fruits  of  tbe  ripest  experience 
of  the  race  in  this  direction;  therefore, 

lUsolved,  That  we  belicTe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  national  government  in 
every  rightful  way  to  afford  the  Bureau  that  malerial  and  moral  support  so 
essential  to  the  performance  of  its  Important  functions. 

Betdted,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  state  at  its 
ensuing  sesssion,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  MacAlister  made  the  folli'wing  statements  regarding  the 
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family  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  formerly  superintendient  of  schools  in  Mil- 
waukee, now  deceased: 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  had  maiDtained  herself  and  family  by  teaching  un- 
til now  failing  eyesight  and  health  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
longer  to  continue  in  the  work.  She  was  known  to  many  as  the 
writer  of  a  number  of  beautiful  poems,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
friends,  had  gathered  up  these  efforts  of  past  years,  and  had  now 
in  press  a  volume  containing  them.  It  was  proposed  to  place  this 
work  on  the  market  at  $2  per  volume,  and  it  was  hoped  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunitjT 
which  would  be  offered  them  of  showing  their  appreciation  of 
one  so  long  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state, 
and  of  aiding  a  worthy  woman,  while  at  the  same  time  they  would 
secure  for  themselves  a  valuable  book. 

Miss  Stewart,  or.Milwaukee,  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire, 
and  A.  J.  Cheney^  were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions. 

Miss  Ellen  C.  Jones,  of  Sheboygan,  read  a  paper  on  ^^  The  Rela- 
tion of  Teacher  and  Parent.'' 

A  recess  of  five  minutes  was  then  taken. 

Mr.  Hailman  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  ^^  Kin- 
dergarten Culture."  He  did  not  propose  Kindergarten  culture  as 
a  panacea  for  all  educational  ills.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  culture 
necessary  for  living.  The  first  step  in  complete  living  is  complete 
living.  It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  train  children  in  complete 
living. 

Kindergarten  culture  is  called  for  in  our  educational  system.  The 
first  experiment,  in  connection  with  public  schools,  which  has  been 
successful  in  the  west,  has  been  at  St.  Louis.  Within  three  years 
from  the  establishment  of  the  first  one  at  St.  Louis  there  were 
nearly  thirty  in  operation  there. 

One  danger  in  the  way  is  too  rapid  growth.  There  are  two  sides 
to  the  work,  the  outside  and  inside;  one  is  mechanical;  the  other 
has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  capacities  and  individual 
propensities  of  the  child.  No  great  amount  of  ability  required  to 
teach  the  ^*  outside  part."  Ability  of  a  high  order  necessary  in  the 
individual  tak'ng  charge  of  the  ^'  inside  "  work.  A  girl  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  years  has  not  the  requisite  experience  and  breadth  ot 
thought  to  fit  her  for  this  work.    In  St.  Louis  only  the  very  best 
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teaehen  are  employed.    Thej  are  better  paid  than  teachen  ia  the 
primarj  schodfl. 

EindergaiieDS  interest  parentB  in  the  work  done.  They  teach 
complete  living,  not  bj  theory  bat  practically.  Tme  teachinif 
shows  itself  in  the  association  of  the  children  with  their  parents 
and  with  other  children;  it  shows  itself  in  the  life  of  the  child.  Bad 
teaching  shows  itself  likewise.  Individiiality  begets  indiTidnality. 
When  the  machine  tendency  of  the  schools  is  grafted  on  the  kin- 
dergarten, the  kindetgarten  will  be  a  failure. 
*  Many  fisTor  the  teaching  of  the  three  R*s  only;  say  **  we  mnst  se- 
cnre  a  taste  for  reading;^  but  how  are  we  to  secure  a  taste  for  read* 
ing  dioae  things  which  the  child  does  not  nnderstand? 

Much  work  in  school  is  done  by  the  child  simply  because  it 
must  be  done,  and  of  which  it  does  not  know  the  ralae.  The  kin* 
dergarten  may  provide  a  way  which  will  guard  us  sgainst  these 
dangers. 

In  kindergarten  work,  everything  that  is  done  is  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  the  children;  in  higher  schools  it  is  not  done. 

Conserratism  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  the  principal  difficulty 
in  establishing  kindergartens.  They  will  doubtless  ^ost  a  trifle 
more  than  primary  schools.  In  St.  Lonis,  where  the  conditions 
have  been  remarkably  favorable,  the  cost  is  less,  being  from  $10  to 
$12  per  child  annually. 

Kindergarten  training  is  the  first  step  in  mind  training,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  public  schools.  Many  think 
that  poor  teachers  will  do  for  primary  pupils.  The  kindergarten 
will  help  to  destroy  this  feeling. 

An  opportunity  was  given  for  discussion  of  papers  read  during 
the  forenoon. 

Pres«  Phelps  thought  that  the  early  stages  in  educational  work 
were  the  most  important,  and  that  therefore  there  was  the  gpreatest 
necessity  for  good  work  in  primary  instruction.  Children  are  often 
injured  in  their  early  years.  Character  is  formed  very  largely  in 
children  before  they  reach  the  age  of  eight  or  ten. 

Expressed  himself  as  favoring  the  adoption  of  kindetgarten  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  have  a  kindergarten  connected  with  one  of  the  Normal  schools. 

Mr.  Mac  Alister  expressed  his  belief  that  there  is  no  part  of  our 
educational  work  of  more  importance  than  the  formation  of  kinder 
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gartens.  Normal  schools  should  take  up  the  matter.  The  trouble 
in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  in  Milwaukee  is  more  often 
i/clth  the  teacher  than  with  the  people.  Is  it  not  possible  to  put  the 
best  things  in  the  kindergartens  into  the  primary  schools? 

Mr.  Searing  favored  the  system  as  a  part  of  our  state  system  of 
education.  Wished  that  it  might  soon  be  tried*  in  at  least  one  of 
our  Normal  schools. 

Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Nor* 
mal  Regents,  have  the  legal  authority  to  establish  these  kinder- 
gartens in  connection  with  the  Normal  schools.  When  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  educators  of  the  state  demand  these  kindergar- 
tens the  way  will  be  made  clear  for  their  incorporation  into  the 
Normal  schools.  * 

On  motion  it  was  voted  to  continue  tho  discussion  of  kindergar- 
ten culture  at  2:30,  p.  m. 

Pres.  Phelps  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Eeaolvedf  That  in  making  up  the  programmes  for  the  future  annual  meet. 
iagB  of  this  association,  the  president  and  executive  committee  be  and  they 
are  hereby  instructed  to  provide  for  the  presentation  of  papers,  the  reading 
of  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour  in  dnration,  and  that  ample  provision  te 
made  for  the  discussion  of  said  papers  and  lectures  immediately  subsequent 
to  their  presentation  or  delivery. 

Revived,  That  in  making  engagements  with  the  anthers  of  papers  and 
lectures  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  aforesaid  to  communicate  to  them 
the  purport  of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  then  called  for, 
but  the  report  was  not  ready. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  Association  proceed  to  an  informal 
ballot  for  president. 

Pros.  W.  C.  Whitford  nominated  Mr.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  White- 
water, and  Mr.  A.  J.  Button  nominated  James  MacAlister,  of  Mil* 
waukee. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  an  informal  ballot  which  re- 
sulted in  71  votes  for  James  MacAlister,  28  for  Albert  Salisbury, 
and  1  scattering. 

On  motion  of  Pres.  Whitford,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  a  formal 

'  ballot  for  President  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  oast  the 

ballot  of  the  association  for  James  MacAlister.    The  ballot  was 
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cast  fts  directed  and  Jamea  MacAlister  was  declared  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  committee  on  nominations  then  presented  the  following  re- 
port: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  nomioate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  re- 
spectMly  submit  the'  following  report: 

For  Viee-Pr€»ident$—W.  H.  Chandler,  Ban  Prairie;  Miss  Agnes  Hosford, 
£aa  Claire;  I.  N.  Stewart,  Berlin. 

For  Secretary^K.  £arthman«  Rlrer  Falls. 

For  Treamrer — J.  T.  Lono,  Ironton. 

For  Executive  Committee — M.  T.  Park,  Chairman,  Oslikosh ;  A.  Salisbary, 

Whitewater;  Alex.  Kerr,  Madison;  D.  H.  Flett,  Kenosha;  W.  H.  Beach,  Be- 

loit 

J..Q.  EMERY, 

T.  P.  MARYATT, 

T.  P.  FRAWLEY, 

Miss  E.  E.  KELLEY, 

Miss  I.  M.  GORDON, 

Committee, 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  formal  ballot  for  the  re- 
maining officers  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ^  allot  of  the  Association  for  the  persons  nomi- 
nated for  the  respective  offices  by  the  committee  en  nominations. 
The  ballot  was  so  cast  and  the  persons  declared  elected  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Association  adjourned  until  2:90  P.  M. 


Thubsday  Afternoon,  July  19. 

Association  called  to  order  at  2:45  P.  M.    Pres.  Park  in  the  chair. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
^'  Course  of  Study  for  mixed  Schools "  the  president  announced 
the  following  committee  to  report  at  the  December  meeting: 

Hon.  E.  Searing,  G.  S.  Albee,  W.  H.  Chandler,  D.  McGregor  and 
J.  T.  Lunn. 

Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  read  a  paper,  subject:  ^^  A 
Woman's  Experience  as  Superintendent  of  Schools. '^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  on.  ^^  The  Education  Needed  for  the 
Citizen  "  was  then  read  by  G.  S.  Albee. 

The  report  was  ascepted. 
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After  a  recess  of  ten  minutss  the  discussion  of  the  sabject  of 
*'  Kindergarten  Culture  "  was  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  Hailman  opened  the  discussion  in  answer  to  some  questions 
asked  during  the  discussion  in  the  forenoon.  The  speaker  stated 
that  the  best  results  were  not  yet  reached  in  Milwaukee.  Too 
many  children  in  charge  of  one  teaober,  one  cause  of  failure.  Two 
English  Kindergartens  have  been  established  in  Milwaukee.  Meas- 
ures are  being  taken  to  put  them  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  with 
better  accommodations.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Milwaukee  are  taking  advantage  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
training  school  for  kindergarteners,  established  by  Mr.  ISailman. 

Superintendent  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  states  that  in  the  primary 
grade  25  per  cent,  less  less  time  is  needed  to  finish  the  work  by 
those  who  have  had  kindergarten  training  than  by  those  who  have 
not.  Similar  reports  from  Belleville,  111.,  Indianapolis  and  other 
places.  In  addition  to  the  time  saved,  there  is  an  increase  in  ac- 
curacy and  clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  It  is  the  practice 
to  introduce  children  into  the  kindergarten  at  from  three  to  four 
years  of  age. 

In  answer  to  the  question  by  Superintendent  Searing,  Mr.  Hail- 
man stated  that  the  kindergartens  established  in  St.  Louis  are  not 
aristocratic  affairs.  They  are  public  affairs  connected  with  the 
public  schools  and  taught  in  public  school-rooms.  The  extremes  of 
society,  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich,  pay  but  little  attention  to 
kindergartens. 

Mr.  Mao  Alister  asked  whether  these  extremes  of  society  do  not 
need  the  training  of  the  kindergarten  more  than  the  other  classes. 
Does  not  the  kindergarten  take  the  children  too  much  out  of  the 
parents'  influence?  Should  not  the  parent  be  retained  as  a  factor  in 
the  state? 

Mr.  Hailman  stated  that  the  kindergarten  does  not  take  children 
more  than  three  hours  a  day;  it  does  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
parent,  but  does  what  the  parents  can  not  do.  It  brings  the  chil- 
dren into  connection  with  other  children. 

President  Phelps  thought  that  the  training  of  the  kindergarten 
would  enable  the  child  to  so  utilize  his  forces  that  he  can,  when  at 
home,  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  The  influence  of  the 
teacher  acts  not  only  on  the  children,  but  through  them  on  the  pa- 
r Ats,  and  on  the  community. 
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President  Albee  said  that  parents  are  led  to  attend  the  kinder- 
gartens with  their  children.  Thej  see  something  there  which  they 
can  understand,  and  they  carry  back  to  their  homes  something 
which  will  be  of  value.  The  association  of  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten  supplies  a  want  for  society,  and  prevents  the  evil  results 
that  often  follow  the  unknown  associations  formed  by  children, 
when  from  their  own  homes.  We  should  prepare  ourselves  to  un- 
derstand this  question,  and  to  discuss  it  wisely. 

Mr.  Lunn  doubted  the  practicability  of  establishing  kindei^Ar* 
tens  in  the  country.  The  population  is  scattered.  Asked  whether 
it  was  done  in  Germany  under  similar  conditions.  Mr.  Hailman 
replied  that  the  conditions  in  Germany  were  not  such  as  to  make  it 
a  fair  standard  for  us.  In  Austria,  five  or  six  families  unite  to  make 
kindergartens  for  themselves,  employing  a  teacher,  or  delegating 
the  work  to  one  of  the  mothers,  each  relieving  the  others. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  winter  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  Kindergarten  Culture. 

Association  adjourned. 

Thuesdat  Evening,  July  19. 

Exercises  of  the  evening  opened  with  a  solo,  *'  The  Maid  of  Dun- 
dee," by  Mr.  North.  In  response  to  an  imperative  encore^  another 
selection  was  rendered. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Principals*  Association  was  read 
by  Mr.  Hutton,  as  follows  and  accepted: 

Your  committee  on  Principals*  Assoclatioa  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

There  are  now  before  the  frlendR  of  education  many  questions  of  exceeding 

importance,  relating  to  the  true  fanction  of  the  higher  departments  of  our 

graded  schools.    These  questions  are  pressing  upon  our  attention,  and  de- 

mandlnfi:  our  most  earnest  thought 

So  loog  as  these  questions  remain  unsettled  there  Is  a  place  and  a  work  for 
the  principals'  association,  and  this  organization,  recently  revived,  deserves 
our  heartiest  support.  A.  J.  HUTTON, 

C.  P.  VIEBAHN, 
W.  H.  BEACH, 

Committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Music  in  Public  Schools  was  then 
read,  as  follows,  by  L.  W.  Briggs',  chairman,  and  accepted:  % 
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It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  to  teach  music  in  a  public  school  would  have 
been  as  much  of  an  innovation  as  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Physiology. 

Now,  thanks  to  our  State  Normal  Schools,  elementary  music  finds  a  place 
in  the  daily  programme  of  school  exercises,  not  only  in  the  High  School,  but 
down  through  all  the  grades  to  the  Primary;  not  only  in  a  city  school,  biit 
out  through  all  the  country  schools,  so  that  from  the  little  school  houses  that 
dot  our  broad  prairies  and  nestle  in  our  forests,  there  goes  up  each  morning 
and  eyening  a  grand  chorus,  sung  not  only  with  the  heart,  but  also  with  the 
understanding. 

Of  the  direct  advantages  of  this  systematic  drill  in  music  we  have  no  need 
to  speak.  Indirectly,  this  drill  teaches  a  school  to  do  things  on  time  aod  in 
time;  it  is  a  rest  for  the  brain,  and  a  wholesome  activity  for  the  body ;  it  is  a 
means  of  culture  and  refluement;  it  does  more  to  fit  boys  and  girls  for  a  rea- 
Bonable  enjoyment  of  socfal  life,  than  does  the  whole  range  of  mathematics. 

Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  music  ought  to  be  taught  as 
systematically,  as  intelligently,  and  as  earnestly  as  any  of  the  so  called  com- 
mon branches. 

L.  W.  BRIGGS, 

P.  R.  bahnes. 

/  Committee, 

The  committee  on  "  Drawing  "  requested  further  time  to  prepare 
their  report,  which  was  granted. 

The  committee  on  ^^  State  Tax ''  also  requested  further  time  to 
prepare  their  report,  which  was  granted. 

The  report  of  committee  on  *^  Teachers^  Institutes,"  was  made 
by  Robert  Graham,  chairman.  It  was  voted  that  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  report  be  deferred  until  the  winter  session.  The 
report  was  as  follows: 

The  objects  of  Teachers'  Institutes  seem  to  be — 

I.  (a)  To  show,  by  the  aid  of  qualified  teachers,  what  experience  proves  to 
be  most  usefhl  in  recitation. 

(b)  To  show  the  beginners  what  ought  to  be  taught 
II.  (a)  To  present  the  best  methods  for  conducting  recitations. 

(b)  To  present  proper  guides  for  general  school  management. 

(c)  To  stimulate  teachers  to  a  better  preparation  for  their  work,  and  laud- 
able  efforts  to  excel  therein. 

As  a  means  to  the  ends  here  named,  so  much  of  matter  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  study  as  shall  keep  the  Institute  steady  and  busy  out  of  the  hours 
of  session,  should  be  assigned  for  special  preparation. 

We  are  convinced  that  no  other  expenditure  by  tbe  state  produces  results 
so  quickly,  so  far  reaching,  and  so  permanent  for  good  as  that  devoted  to 
institutes;  that  these  institutes  furnish  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  great 
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body  of  teachers ;  and  that  they  are  direct  feeders  to  the  normal  Echools,  and 

effectiye  stinmlaiita  to  more  extended  coltnre. 

Hence,  we  (ally  believe  in,  and  heartily  recommead,  a  thoroo^ch  proseca- 

of  the  work,  addini;  to  rather  than  sublracing  from  its  present  efflcieacy. 

R  GRAHAM, 
H.  BARN8, 
FRED.  W.  ISHAM, 

Committee, 

The  report  of  Committee  on  Uniformity  of  Text-Books,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Earthman.  as  follows: 

Tour  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  Presidents  ad- 
dress which  relates  to  text-books,  beg  leave  to  report: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  state  has  been 
called  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  purchase  and  manjifactnre  of  textbooks, 
and  that  a  general  desire  has  been  expressed  by  educational  men  throughout 
the  state  to  have  this  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  polky  qf  securing  a  state  uniformity  of  text-books  by  having 
such  books  published  by  the  state,  or  by  parties  within  the  state,  acting 
under  state  authority;  we,  the  teachers  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  do  hereby  declare  it  our  firm  conviction : 

1.  That  a  state  uuiformity  of  text-books  is  undesliable,  and  calculated  to 
work  harm  to  a  majority  of  our  best  schools. 

3.  That  we  consider  present  legislation  sufficient  to  insure  to  every  school 
district  in  the  state  the  best  text  books  published,  at  reasonable  rates;  and 
that  we  recommend  to  district  officers  throughout  the  state  that  they  avail 
themselves,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  law  relating  to  the  purchase  of  text- 
books by  and  in  the  name  of  the  school  district. 

8.  That  we  hereby  express  our  approbation  of  State  Superintendent  6car- 
ing^s  endeavors  to  prevent  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  text  book  question 
during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 

Respectfully  sul/mitted, 

A.  EARTHMAN, 
ALEX.  KERR, 
Q.  8.  ALBEE, 

Committee. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  third  article  of  the  report  was 
BtroDgly  endorsed  by  leading  members  of  the  Association,  the  re- 
port was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  it  was  voted  that  in  case  of  any  attempt 
at  text-book  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  these 
resolutions  be  transmitted  to  that  body  in  a  communication  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  was  entertained  with  music  furnished  by  the 
French  comet  band  of  the  place. 
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Report  of  committee  on  Finance  was  then  read  and  adopted,  as 
follows: 

Tour  committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  tbat  they  have  examined 
the  treasurer's  account  with  accompauyiog  Touchers,  and  find  the  same  cor- 
rect. 

It  was  found  that  the  receipts  during  the  year  were.. |196  25 

The  expenditures 78  83 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of $117  43 

C.  P.  VIEBAHN, 
B.  F.  B££DE, 

Committee, 

The  report  of  committee  on  ^'  Resolutions  '^  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Rockwood,  as  follows,  and  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  present  meeting  of  the  Association  has  been  from  first  to 
last,  especially  pleasurable  and  profitable,  and  has  been  given  this  character 
by  the  courtesies  and  labors  of  many  different  parties,  we  desire  to  express 
our  acknowledgments  and  appreciation  of  tbe  same  in  some  n^anner  not  al- 
together insufficient,  therefore 

jResolved,  That  we  tender  the  Hon.  Mayor  and  President  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  C.  E.  Crane,  M.  D.,  our  sincere  thanlcs 
for  his  hearty  sympathy  and  staunch  support  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our 
comfort,  pleasure  and  profit  while  here. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  Hon.«  the  School  Board  of  the  city,  our 
manifold  thanks  for  the  generous  provision  made  for  our  meeting  in  this 
beautiful  and  entirely  comfortable  hall. 

Beeolved,  That  we  thus  publicly  acknowledge  our  great  obligation  to  Su- 
perintendent J.  D.  'Williams  and  Principal  L.  W.  Briggs,  for  their  untiring 
zeal  in  our  behalf  before  and  since  our  arrival,  and  bespeak  for  them  many 
happy  years  of  successful  labor  in  the  great  eduoational  fields. 

Beeolved,  That  the  young  ladies  or  the  High  School  and  the  Misses  Le- 
Claire  and  Schuette  are  entitled  to  a  full  share  in  this  distribution  of  ac- 
knowledgments, for  the  charming  and  artistic  music  they  have  so  lavishly 
furnished,  under  the  leadership  of  their  Principal,  and  also  that  Miss  Ellis 
and  Mr.  Geo.  L.  N'orth  for  their  fine  solos,  and  the  Cornet  Band  for  their  un- 
expected addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening,  are  alike  heartily  remem- 
bered. 

Meeolved,  That  we  are  especially  obligated  to  the  Hons.  D.  M.  Kelly  and  A. 
E.  Elmore  for  the  exceedingly  generons  gift  of  a  half-days's  use  of  the  beau, 
tiful  and  commodious  propeller  Canieteo^  for  an  excursion  down  the  Bay, 
which  we  all  declared  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  wholly 
satisfactory  pleasure  trips  in  the  annals  of  the  Association. 

Besolvedy  That  we  hereby  acknowledge  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  re- 
ceived  from  the  lectures  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  of  Kenosha,  and  Dr. 
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Walter  Kempster,  Superintendent  of  the  Nortbern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
at  Oshkosh,  and  proffer  to  them  our  profound  gratitude. 

Begolvedf  That  we  return  to  the  Green  Bay  Adweate^  the  State  Gazette,  and 
the  Globet  our  warmest  thanks  for  their  generous  reports  of,  the  sessions,  and 
to  the  press  of  the  state  generally,  our  appreciation  of  their  gratuitous  ad' 
vertising  and  nbtices. 

Reeohedy  That,  in  view  of  the  time  and  the  tides  in  our  affairs,  we  are  pe- 
culiarly  grateful  to  the  following  railroad  companies  for  their  old  time  favor 
of  reduced  fares,  viz. :  the  Sheboygan  and  Vond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  Valley, 
Green  Bay  and  Minnesota,  Western  Union,  West  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee, 
Lake  Shore  and  Western,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Mineral  Point,  and 
Wisconsin  Central ;  and,  finally, 

Beeolted,  That  we  are  under  many  obligations  tq  the  entire  body  of  officers 

of  this  Association  for  their  energy,  courtesy  and  efficient  management  of 

our  interests.    May  they  live  long  and  prosper. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  WHITFORD, 

MARGARET  flOSFORD, 

fi.  B.  ROCKWOOD, 

Committee. 

Moved  and  carried  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  teat- 
tend  to  the  matter  of  publishing  the  History  of  the  Association. 
Messrs.  Earthman,  Pradt  and  Hutton  were  appointed  such  commit- 
tee. 

The  President  announced  as  committee  on  Kindergarten  Culture, 
to  report  at  winter  meeting,  Pros.  Phelps,  Supt.  MacAIister  and 
Pros.  Albee. 

Senator  Howe  was  present  and  made  some  remarks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

After  music  by  the  band,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 
M.  T.  Park,  President. 


PRINCIPALS'  MEETING. 

The  convention  of  City  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  High 
Schools,  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  4  p.  m.,  December  28. 
Convention  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  Shaw,  of  Madison, 
when  E.  B.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  E*  R. 
Smith,  of  Burlington,  chosen  secretary. 
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Superintendent  Shaw  then  stated  the  causes  that  made  such  an 
organization  desirable;  the  principal  being,  that  subjects  of  para- 
mount interest  to  high  school  men  could  not  receive  sufficient 
attention  in  the  general  association..  He  suggested  that  the  ^'Re- 
lation of  the  High  School  to  the  University  "  be  discussed,  and 
called  upon  Professor  Kerr  to  give  his  views. 

Professor  Kerr  gave  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
University,  and  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  the  high  schools 
should  attempt.  Should  be  glad  to  seethe  preparatory  department 
abolished.  Considers  Greek  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  prep- 
aration at  the  high  schools.  Greek  is  taught  in  Madison,  La  Crosse 
and  Sparta  by  extra  teachers  at  slight  expense.  Recommends  the 
formation  of  literary  clubs  in  towns  and  villages,  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  ''  Bryant's  Iliad  '^  and  similar  works,  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  classical  learning.  Would  much  prefer  that  graded  and  high 
schools  should  do  the  preparatory  work.  Would  be  willing  to 
allow  credit  for  equivalent  studies  in  which  applicants  are  well  pre- 
pared. All  students  coming  to  the  University  will  meet  with  every 
encouragement,  but  no  young  man  will  be  advised  to  attempt  im- 
possibilitiec. 

Pres.  Bascom  next  took  the  floor.  He  desires  to  dispense  with 
the  Preparatory  Department  on  account  of  the  High  Schools  them- 
selves. Also  for  the  benefit  of  the  student.  The  discipline  and 
drill  of  the  High  School  quito  necessary.  Such  discipline  and  drill 
not  obtainable  at  the  university.  Preparatory  students  require 
such  drill.     University  students  do  not. 

T.  N.  Stewart,  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  High 
Schools  should  teach  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Prof.  Carpenter  takes  the  ground  that  Greek  should  not  be  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  University.  Would  begin  Greek  in 
first  year  of  the  course.  High  School  boards  would  not  be  war- 
ranted in  using  funds  to  teach  Greek  to  the  one  or  the  two  pupils 
who  may  desire  it.  The  High  School  makes  excellent  preparation 
in  German  and  Latin.  Prof.  C.  gave  many  reasons  why  all  the 
preparatory  work  should  be  done  by  High  Schools.  To  secure  this, 
the  University  course  ought  to  be  sufficiently  modified  to  allow  it. 

J.  Q.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  does  not  believe  that  the  High 
Schools  can  do  the  required  work  in  Greek.  It  would  detract  from 
15  —  SUPT.  [Doc.  16] 
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the  legitimate  work  nor  would  the  people  pay  for  it.  They  feel 
that  they  can  not  afford  tov 

Pres.  Bascom  does  not  think  it  desirable  to  bes^in  Greek  in  the 
first  University  year.  If  not  begun  until  then  it  must  continue 
through  the  four  years  to  the  exclusion  of  other  important  studies. 
If  Greek  be  not  required,  it  would  soon  be  dropped  from  all  High 
Schools,  much  to  their  detriment.  He  believes  that  the  High 
Schools  should  foster  the  taste  and  love  for  Greek. 

Prof.  Maryatt,  of  Kenosha,  states  that  Greek  has  been  dropped 
from  their  course,  but  that  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  they 
give  two  years  more  than  required  for  admission,  and  he  considers 
it  a  hardship  that  their  students  cannot  receive  full  credit  for  such 
preparation. 

O.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta,  believes  that  where  good  high  schools  ex- 
ist, a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  crt»ate  a  taste  tor 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  began  by  giving  recitations  in  Latin  and 
Greek  after  school  and  evenings,  but  soon  had  no  difficulty  in  put- 
ting such  classes  in  the  regular  programme.  Such  classes  have  an 
influence  for  good  in  the  school.  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  school 
have  raised  the  standard  of  the  whole  school.  To  throw  out  Greek 
would  not  benefit  the  high  school*  If  high  schools  do  not  teach 
Greek,  private  schools  will. 

Prof.  Carpenter  considers  German  just  as  useful  as  Greek,  both 
for  discipline  and  literary  culture.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the 
broad  parallel  current  of  German  literature. 

Supt.  Searing  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  Greek.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  far  superior  to  the  German.  The  difierenco  is  great  but 
indefinable.  When  he  reads  Greek,  he  is  a  Grecian;  when  he  reads 
Latin,  he  is  a  Roman.  German  produces  no  such  effect  upon  him. 
Many  high  schools  in  Michigan,  among  the  best  in  America,  pre* 
pare  in  Greek,  and  our  high  schools  might  and  should  do  the  same. 

Prof.  Wood,  heartily  agrees  with  the  idea  that  the  study  of  Greek 
is  beneficial. 

O.  R.  Smith,  suggests  that  teachers  can  do  missionary  work  in 
this  direction. 

Supt.  Shaw  advocated  a  permanent  organization,  and  on  motion 
the  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  a.  plan  of  or- 
ganization at  7  o'clock,  p.  m.;  viz:  S.  Shaw,  O.  R.  Smith,  B.  M. 
Reynold?. 
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On  motion,  a  committee  on  the  Relation  of  the  High  School  to 
the  University,  "was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Maryatt, 
Beach  and  Juuor,  to  report  at  7  p.  m. 

Adjourned. 

Convention  re- assembled  at  7  p.  m.,  and  Supt.  Shaw  reported  a 
a  constitution  which  was  read,  and  on  motion  adopted. 

Committee  on  "  Relation  of  High  Schools  to  the  University," 
submitted  their  report,  the  wording  of  which  called  out  remarks 
from  E.  R.  Smith,  D.  Kinney,  of  Darlington,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Supt. 
Shaw,  and  Prof.  Kerr,  and  after  a  few  changes,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted,  as  follows: 

Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  tbe  question  of  the  Relation  of  the 
High  School  to  the  Universltyi  beg  leave  to  report: 

That,  in  their  oploion,  there  should  be  such  a  close  coDnection  between  tbe 
different  parts  of  our  educational  system,  that  pupils  could  advance  directly 
from  the  common  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  university. 
We  would  recommend  that  a  three  years  course  in  Latin,  and  a  two  years 
course  in  Greek,  with  the  other  subjects  rendered  necessary  by  such  addition, 
be  a  part  of  the  regular  work  in  all  high  schools. 

T.  P.  MARYATT, 
W.  H.  BEACH, 
D.  JUNOR, 

Committee, 

Proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  with  the  following  result: 
O.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta,  President. 
E.  B.  Wood,  of  Oshkosh,  Vice  PreaidenL 
D.  JuNOR,  of  Berlin,  Secretary. 
Sajil.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  Treasurer. 
O.  R.  Smith  read  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  which,  on  motion, 
was  substituted  for  one  previously  adopted.    On  motion,  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  follows:    W.  H. 
Beach,  Beloit;  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson;  and  I.  N.  Stewart, 
Grand  Rapids.    Those  present  signed  the  constitution  and  paid  the 
membership  fee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  a  suitable  record  book 
for  the  Association. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

E.  BARTON  WOOD,  Presidsnt. 

E.  R.  Smith,  'Secretary. 
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CONVENTION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  County  and  Citj  Superintendents  was 
opened  in  Senate  Chamber,  at  Madison,  December  27,  1876,  at 
2:30  p.  M. 

State  Supt.  Searing  took  the  chair,  and  Supt.  Fred.  W.  Isham  was 
chosen  secretary. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  named  superintendents  to  be  in 
attendance: 

COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDEXTS. 

W.  B.  Minaghan,  Calumet.  D.  H.  Fleet,  Kenosha. 

Kennedy  Scott,  Columbia.  S.  M.  Leete,  La  Crosse. 

A.  K.  Ames,  Dane,  1st  dist.  W.  A.  Walker,  Manitowoc. 

M.  S.  Frawley,  Dane,  2d  dist.  Maggie  Comstock,  Oconto. 

J.  T.  Flavin,  Dodge,  1st  dist.  J.  W.  West,  Rock,  1st  dist. 

A.  K.  Delaney,  Dodge,  2d  dist.  J.  B.  Tracy,  Rock,  2d  dist. 

W.  L.  O'Connor,  Fond  du  Lac.  J.  T.  Lunn,  Sauk. 

G.  M.  Guernsey,  Grant.  F.  W.  Isham,  Walworth. 

T.  C.  Richmond,  Green.  John  Howitt,  Waukesha. 

A.  Watkins,  Iowa.  W.  T.  Williams,  Waushara. 

C.  J.  Collier,  Jefferson. 

CITY  BUPERINTENDEirrS. 

J.  MacAlister,  Milwaukee.  Sam'l  Shaw,  Madison. 

R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville.  Geo.  Skewes,  Racine. 

The  first  topic  brought  forward  for  consideration,  was  that  of 
"  Needed  Reforms  in  County  Supervision." 

State  Supt.  Soaring  was  anxious  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  sdperintendents  upon  several  points  con- 
nected with  the  subject, —  particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, and  uniformity  of  teachers'  examinations. 

Nearly  every  superintendent  presented  his  views  on  the  subject, 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  being  in  favor  of  changing  the  time 
of  election  to  the  spring,  and  the  beginnics^  of  the  term  to  Septem- 
ber. It  was  believed  by  a  majority  that  the  official  term  would 
thereby  correspond  more  fully  with  other  educational  work;  giving 
the  incoming  superintendent  the  management  of  the  fall  examina- 
tions, and  supervision  over  two  full  winter  terms,  instead  of  one 
whole  term  and  two  fractional  terms.    While  many  believed  that 
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the  change  would  not  take  the  office  oat  of  politics  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, 't  was  strongly  argued  that  better  men  would  seek  the  office, 
as  the  risk  of  losing  other  opportunities  for  school-work  by  becom- 
ing a  candidate  for  county  superintendent,  would  not  be  as  great, 
in  the  spring,  as  it  would  in  the  fall.  Individual  opinions  have  not 
been  recorded  in  this  portion  of  the  minutes  from  the  fact  that  they 
coincided  largely  one  with  another,  and  the  range  of  thought  was 
not  very  extensive. 
Adjourned  to  Thursday,  Dec.  28th,  2:30  p.  h. 

THUBSDAY  AFTEBXOOX. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the  great  need  of  more  uni- 
formity in  the  work,  in  the  course  of  study,  &c.,  the  subject  of 
''More  Accurate  Statistical  Reports  from  School  Officers,"  was 
taken  up. 

Supt.  Searing,  The  blanks  sent  to  district  clerks  and  county  su- 
perintendents should  be  simpler,  clearer  and  better  printed.  Teach- 
ers should  be  provided  with  uniform  blanks  by  the  state  depart- 
ment, on  which  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent,  many  items 
now  reported  by  the  district  clerks.  Many  items  now  reported  are 
unnecessary.  It  is  my  intention  to  issue  a  new  set  of  blanks  upon 
a  new  plan;  also  to  furnish  county  superintendents  with  blank  rec- 
ord books,  duplicates  of  which  may  be  forwarded  to  the  state  su- 
perintendent. 

Supt,  Shaw,  There  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  present  statistical  reports.  They  should  be  simplified.  Many 
items  which  are  of  no  importance,  not  worth  the  trouble  to  get  and 
publish  from  the  state  superintendent's  office,  cumber  the  report. 
Very  often  clerks  compile  the  report  after  the  teacher  has  left  and 
are  obliged  to  make  some  omissions,  &c. 

SupL  Walker,  The  report  in  regard  to  text-books  used  is  not  re- 
liable. The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  stich  matters  as  ventila- 
tion, and  valuation  of  school  property. 

Supt,  Delaney  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  most  unsatis- 
factory and  unreliable  feature  of  the  report  is  the  financial  state- 
ment. 

Supt,  Flett,  Superintendents  are  obliged  to  stretch  their  con- 
sciences or  leavb  the  report  incomplete.  Many  items  should  be 
collected  during  the  year  by  the  superintendent  himself.    He  has 
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orpranized  a  County  District  Officers'  Association,  to  discuss  subjects 
connected  with  school  law,  school  records,  wages,  text-books,  &c. 

SupL  ScoU,  The  teacher  should  be  required  by  law  to  finish  her 
register,  and  leave  the  record  in  a  shape  that  will  be  intelligible  to 
the  district  clerk. 

Supt.  Chandler  made  some  remarks,  explaining  the  excellent 
system  of  reports  in  use  in  the  Sun  Prairie  school  district. 

SupL  Williams  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  a  commit* 
tee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  State  Superintendent,  one  City  Su- 
perintendent and  one  County  Superintendent.  The  motion  was 
carried,  and  Supts.  Shaw  and  Minaghau  were  appointed  to  act  with 
the  State  Superintendent  upon  said  committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  upon  ^^  More  Effective  and  Perma* 
nent  Supervision,"  was  presented  by  Supt.  Watkins,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tour  committee  haying  had  the  subject  referred  to  them  under  consiiiera- 
tion,  would  respectfully  report,  that  while  fully  conscious  of  the  need  of  bet- 
ter  results  of  Bupervision,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishmentt 
without  many  radical  changes  io  the  present  system,  are  very  numerous  and 
very  great  Some  of  the  deficiencies  complained  of  are  undoubtedly  attribu- 
table to  inefficient  administration;  but  more  are  Justly  attributable  to  the 
large  amount  and  varied  character  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  County 
Superintendent,  to  be  discharged  in  accordance  with  arbitrary  provisions  of 
law.  No  discretion  is  allowed  to  superint  ndents,  in  quiilifying  teachers,  to 
dUcriminate  in  favor  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers;  and  no  author- 
ity is  vested  in  them  to  prescril>e  courses  of  study,  or  methods  of  develop- 
ment. No  power  to  enlorce  attendance  upon  institutes  or  associations  Is 
possessed. 

la  regard  to  the  matter  of  changing  the  time  of  election  to  the  Spring  and 
the  time  of  commencing  the  term  of  office  to  September  Ist,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  is  apparent  that  some  advantages  would  re- 
sult, they  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  effort  to  secure  the  change  by  legis- 
lation; especially  in  view  of  the  fact  thut  the  sentiment  of  prominent  school* 
men  seems  to  be  steadily  tending  in  the  direction  of  making  strong  efforts  to 
secure  a  State  school  tax,  and  a  uniform  township  system,  both  of  which 
propositions  meet  our  cordial  approval,  and,  in  our  Judgment,  would  greatly 
facilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of  county  superintendents,  and  are  impera- 
tively demanded  in  order  to  secure  more  intelllgeat,  constant  and  efficient  co- 
operation by  local  authorities. 

i'our  committee  are  fhrther  .of  the  opinion  that  such  change  in  the  law  as 
would  provide  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  by  the  town  boards 
created  under  a  township  system,  and  their  recognition  as  state  officers,  paid 
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from  the  state  treasury,  would  alao  very  greatly  promote  needed  reforms  ia 

Buperyision. 

W.  H.  CHANDLER, 

ALBERT  WATKINS, 

Committee. 

This  report  was  followed  by  a  minority  report,  presented  by  ex- 
superintendent  Chipman,  denouncing  the  township  system  as  it  now 
stands  upon  the  statute  books  and  opposing  any  change  in  the  elec- 
tion of  county  superintendents. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  part  of  the  report  which  refers  to  the 
State  School  Tax  be  adopted. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  portion  of  the  report  relating  to  a 
Township  System  be  adopted. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  subject  of  "A  Course  of  Study  for 
District  Schools,^'  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three.  The  com- 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  chair,  consisted  of  Superintendents  O^Con- 
nor,  Lunn  and  Walker. 

Moved  and  carried  that  an  executive  committee,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Superintendent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  convention,  be  appointed.  The  committee,  appointed  by  the 
chair,  consisted  of  Superintendents  Delaney,  Collier  and  Tracy. 

Convention  adjourned,  sine  die. 

FRED.  W.  ISHAM,  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OP 

CHARITABLE  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 


WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  AT  WAU- 
KESHA. 

[From  the  Managert"  Bepoii.] 

We  have  a  greater  number  of  inmates  than  we  ever  had  before. 
The  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
other  year  of  our  history.  This  has  rendered  the  employment  of 
additional  help  necessary,  and  increased  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
Notwithstanding  the  addition  to  our  number  of  between  forty  and 
fifty  ab<9ve  the  preceding  year,  the  current  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  reduced  about  $1,B00.  This  will  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  economical  management.  We  believe  the 
school  was  never  in  better  condition  than  at  present.  It  has  met 
and  promises  to  continue  to  meet  the  expectation  of  its  intelligent 
and  judicious  friends.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  law 
establishing  this  institution  was  enacted.  Those  who  were  sent 
here  in  the  outset,  and  still  survive,  have  long  since  entered  into 
active  life  with  such  preparation  as  they  were  able  to  secure  here, 
and  together  with  those  who  have  left  the  school  later,  cumbering 
in  all  more  than  a  thousand,  are  living  testimonials  of  the  generos- 
ity and  wisdom  of  the  state.  A  large  proportion  have  done  well, 
and  are  repaying  to  the  state  in  the  capacity  of  industrious  and  or- 
derly citizens,  the  cost  of  their  education  and  reformation  here. 
Every  county  has  its  jail  where  criminals  are  imprisoned  before 
trial  and  after  conviction  for  crime. 

The  state  has  its  prison  where  crime  is  punished.  The  object  in 
jail  and  prison  is  to  render  the  punishment  so  severe  as  to  deter 
the  criminal  from  a  repetition  of  his  crime  and  consequent  return 
to  the  place  of  punishment.      The  objects  sought  to  be  attained 
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here  are  somewhat  di£Ferent.  We  design  to  suppress  vice  and  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crime.  Prevention  is  better  than  pun- 
ishment. This  is  not  a  penal  institution  in  any  just  sense.  It  is  as 
its  name  indicates,  and  the  legislature  and  managers  intended  it  to 
be,  an  industrial  school.  Many  of  our  boys  are  the  children  of 
ignorant  and  vicious  parents  who  regard  the  law,  its  makers  and 
administrators  with  feelings  of  hostility,  and  they  cultivate  similar 
feelings  in  their  offspring.  It  is  the  work  of  this  school  to  correct 
this  miseducation  of  the  neglected  and  destitute  boys  sent  here  for 
reformation.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  successfully,  the  school 
must  not  be,  and  must  not  be  regarded,  as  a  prison;  and  while  it 
may  not  be  policy  to  render  it  so  much  more  attractive  than  the 
homes  our  boys  have  left  as  to  encourage  parents  to  induce  their 
sons  to  commit  crimes  in  order  to  gain  admission  here,  yet  it  is 
necessary  as  well  as  humane  to  indulge  a  decent  regard  for  the 
comfort  of  the  boys  brought  under  our  control. 

The  subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  these  boys  is  surrounded 
w  ith  difficulty.  They  are  not  confirmed  or  hardened  criminals  who 
should  be  made  to  suffer  the  hardships,  discomforts  or  humiliations 
of  prison  life,  and  afterwards  turned  loose  again  upon  society  with 
their  old  prejudices  against  law  and  order  hardened  into  convictions. 
But  they  should  rather  find  the  Industrial  School  a  place  of  cheer- 
ful industry,  where  they  can  acquire  such  an  education  as  will  qual- 
ify them  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business,  and  such  habits 
and  principles  as  will  fit  them  for  useful  members  Of  society.  *    * 

The  duties  of  all  connected  with  the  school  have,  in  our  judg- 
ment, been  faithfully  performed.  The  progress  made  in  the  edu- 
cational department  can  be  estimated  somewhat  from  the  teachers' 
report,  and  entitles  all  engaged  there  to  favorable  mention. 

[Prom  Uie  Saperlntcndeni*!  Report] 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  table  No.  1,  that  we  commenced 
the  year  with  318  boys  and  closed  with  3(i4;  showing  an  increase 
of  46,  an  tncrecise  much  larger  than  can  well  be  accommodated  in 
either  one  of  our  family  buildings,  and  the  whole  number  at  this 
date  is  quite  as  large  as  can  toell  be  accommodated  when  the  spa- 
cious building  now  in  the  process  of  erection  shall  be  completed. 
Should  the  ratio  of  increase  for  the  present  year  only  equal  that  of 
the  past,  we  shall  find  ourselves  with  an  additional  full-sized  family 
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of  boys  to  be  lodged  in  our  already  crowded  dormitories,  which  can- 
not be  done  without  great  detriment  to  health  and  comfort.    *      * 

No  change  in  our  rules,  and  but  few  changes  in  the  corps  of  as- 
sistants  have  been  made  since  my  connection  with  the  school,  but 
a  very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  is 
shown  by  our  records.  A  grade  book  in  which  is  recorded  the  ir- 
regularities of  each  '  oy  is  kept  and  posted  at  the  close  of  each  half 
month,  and  each  boy  rises  or  falls  in  his  grade  in  accordance  with 
this  record.  The  grades  range  from  first  to  fifth  inclusive;  the  fifth 
being  the  lowest  and  the  first  the  highest,  unless  a  boy  shall  con- 
tinue in  it  for  two  successive  months;  then  he  is  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  honor,  where  he  remains  unless  his  own  acts  reduce  him 
to  some  one  of  the  inferior  grades,  where  he  may,  by  good  conduct, 
promote  himself  again  to  the  highest  rank.  When  I  assumed 
the  duties  of  superintendent,  on  the  15th  of  January  last,  this 
book  shows,  that  of  the  S40  boys  then  here,  97  were  in  the  grade 
of  honor,  and  22  were  in  the  fifth  or  lowest  grade;  and  the  same 
record  shows  that  on  the  date  hereof,  199  of  the  same  boys  have 
reached  the  grade  of  honor,  while  only  4  remain  in  the  lowest 
grade.  And  of  the  107  committed  since  the  15th  of  January  to 
this  date,  19  have  reached  the  grade  of  honor,  CO  the  first  grade, 
13  the  second,  9  the  third,  and  only  4  remain  in  the  fourth  grade, 
where  all  new  comers  are  entered,  and  none  have  fallen  below  the 
starting  paint;  and  only  one  boy  has  escaped  since  my  present  con- 
nection with  the  school.  These  figures  point  with  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  my  ct»laborers  as  well  as  the  inmates  have  generally  been 
assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  normal  standing  of  our  lit- 
tle community. 

The  older  portion  of  the  boys  are  usually  required  to  work  five 
hours,  and  to  go  to  school  four  hours  each  day,  and  are  allowed  two 
intermissions  of  one-half  hour  each;  and  the  smaller  boys  are  re- 
quired to  attend  school  the  same  length  of  time,  but  are  only 
required  to  work  four  hours,  which  gives  them  two  intermissions  of 
one  hour  each.  These  daily  intermissions,  together  with  the  last 
half  of  each  Saturday  afternoon,  give  the  boys  quite  as  much  time 
for  play  as  can  be  cade  beneficial  to  them. 
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Table   showing    the    number  of    inmates   received    and    discharged 

during  the  year: 

Number  in  school  October  1,  1876 818 

Number  commilted  daring  the  year 184 

Numt)er  re  committed  during  the  year 6 

Number  returned  from  out  on  ticket 18 

Number  of  returned  escapes 

Total 471 

S.  J.  M.  PUTNAM,  Superintendent. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND  AT 

JANESVILLE. 

(From  the  SaperiotcndeiiVa  Report.) 

The  history  of  the  year  just  closed  is  Tery  much  like  that  of  the 
preceding  years.  Faithful  work  of  teachers,  combined  with  in** 
dustry  and  ambition  of  pnpils,  has  resulted  in  a  good  degree  of 
advancement  in  each  department  of  the  institution. 

Ninety-one  persons,  forty-one  males  and  fifty  females,  have  re- 
ceived instruction.  Of  this  number  twenty  have  been  admitted 
since  the  dat<)  of  the  last  report,  and  ten  have  closed  their  connec* 
tion  with  the  school.  Our  pupils  returned  to  school  after  the  sum- 
mer vacation  with  a  commendable  degree  of  promptness,  only  one 
of  those  expected  to  return,  being  still  absent  at  this  date.  Three 
are  detained  at  home  by  ill-health.  One  still  considered  a  member 
of  the  school  is  not  expected  to  be  pre^nt  this  term.  A  few  new 
pupils  are  expected  soon.    The  number  now  present  is  seventy-six. 

There  have  been  no  material  changes  in  the  general  plan  of  in- 
struction. The  course  pursued  here  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  other  American  institutions  for  the  blind.  Classes  were 
taught  last  term  in  history,  algebra,  rhetoric,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
geography,  reading  and  spelling.  This  term  there  are  five  classes 
in  spelling,  five  in  reading,  four  in  geography,  seven  in  arithmetic, 
and  one  each  in  grammar,  algebra,  physiology,  and  English  litera- 
ture. During  one  hour  of  each  day,  the  youngest  pupils  are  taught 
according  to  a  modification  or  the  kindergarten  system.  Their 
improvement,  especially  in  the  use  of  their  hands,  is  manifest,  and 
we  hope,  with  more  experience,  still  better  results  may  be  obtained. 
The  usual  attention  has  been  given  to  music.    This  term  we  have 
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an  intermediate,  as  well  as  a  primary  and  an  advaoced  choir.  We 
have  also  two  classes  in  harmon;,  that  meet  alternate  days.  Les- 
sons have  been  given  on  the  piano,  cabinet  organ  and  violin,  and 
also  in  vocal  culture.  A  new  and  profitable  feature  in  the  inueical 
education  has  been  a  serios  of  illustrated  lectures  on  various  themes 
pertaining  to  the  general  subject  of  music,  given  by  Mr.  YanCIeve. 
In  the  industrial  department,  the  manufacture  of  corn  brooms 
has  been  continued.  The  value  of  this  work  consists  not  only  in 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  brooms,  but  also  in  the  skill  ac- 
quired in  the  use  of  tools,  and  the  habit  of  industry.  Cane-seating 
has  been  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Weaving  of  rag-carpets 
has  been  found  to  afford  a  comfortable  support  to  blind  persons  in 
some  sections  of  the  state,  even  in  the  present  "  hard  times."  A 
loom  has  this  fall  been  purchased,  in  order  that  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry may  be  taught  to  those  of  our  pupils  whose  circumstances 
reader  it  probable  that  tbis  may  be  a  profitable  occupation  tot  them. 

Our  girls  learn  to  sew,  knit  crochet,  and  do  various  Other  kinds 
of  work  which  may  render  them  helpful  members  of  a  family  circle. 
It  is  our  design  to  introduce  every  new  industry  which  seems  likely 
to  afibrd  OUT  scholars  profitable  employment,  or  such  manual  dex- 
terity IS  will  enable  them  to  do  well  whatever  their  hands  find  to 
do.  With  tbis  in  view,  we  expect  soon  to  introduce  the  knitting 
machine.  We  know  it  is  practicable  for  blind  girls  to  learn  to  use 
this  skillfully,  for  it  has  been  done  with  eminent  success  in  the 
Now  York  City  Institution  for  the  blind.  •  *  • 

The  great  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  completion  of  the  main 
building  which  replaces  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  ]S74.  The 
institution  has  how  accommodations  sufficient  for  all  who  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  attend  the  school  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come.         *        •        * 

I'  More  teachers  are  required  than  for  the  same  number  of  pupili 
in  an  ordinary  school.  We  aim  to  give  our  scholars  a  substantia 
English  education,believingthiaafundamental  requisite  for  accom 
plishing  the  purpose  for  which  the  institution  was  established. 

The  great  variety  in  age,  attainments  and  ability  gives  us,  witi 
our  comparatively  small  number  of  scholars,  about  all  the  gradei 
found  in  oui  common  schools,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  uppei 
high  school  classes.  Instruction  in  nearly  all  these  classes  must 
be  given  orally;  faeoce,  the  time  devoted  to  each  class  must  be  suffi 
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cient,  not  only  for  recitation,  but  also  for  learning  a  new  lesson. 
This  must  be  the  case  until  text-books  can  be  furnished  cheaply 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  supplying  each  pupil  with  a  book, 
as  is  the  case  in  schools  for  seeing  children.  Until  this  can  be 
done,  learning  the  lesson  from  the  lips  of  a  skilled  teacher  must  be 
preferred  to  any  other  method.  Ths  necessity  for  guiding  each 
hand  over  maps  and  pther  apparatus  renders  it  impossible  to  teach 
large  classes,  except  in  a  few  branches.        *        *        ♦ 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  make  a  suitable  classification 
with  our  present  number  of  teachers,  but  for  the  assistance  rendered 
by  several  of  our  older  pupils.  This  term,  five  classes  are  taught 
in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  their  work  in  the  schoolroom,  our  teachers  must 
render  considerable  assistance  to  the  pupils  in  reading,  writing,  etc., 
out  of  school  hours. 

Mrs.  THOMAS  H.  TUTTLE, 

Superintendent, 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB,  AT  DELAVAN. 

[From  the  Prindptl's  Bsport.] 

During  the  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  were  registered; 
the  average  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-five;  a  number 
considerable  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  These  were  arranged 
in  nine  classes,  or  grades,  each  under  the  care  of  a  teacher;  while 
a  tenth  teacher  gave  instruction  wholly  by  articulation  to  seven  pu- 
pils, and  in  the  practice  of  articulation  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  to 
twenty  others,  all  semi-mutes,  with  whom  it  was  deemed  possible 
to  keep  and  improve  the  ability  to  speak. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been,  in  the  main,  satisfactory. 
The  average  natural  ability  is  as  good  as  among  the  same  number 
of  children  possessing  all  their  senses,  and  their  application  and 
industry  are  certainly  equal,  but  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
greater. 

We  may  safely  suppose  the  deaf  infant  equal  in  all  points  of  nat- 
ural endowment  to  the  hearing  one.  It  is  when  the  child  begins  to 
learn  that  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  closing  of  the  main 
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avenue  to  the  mind  —  the  ear — are  discovered.  Could  means  be 
devised  for  completely  overcoming  these,  the  deaf  youth,  experi- 
encing no  unusual  hindrance  in  the  processes  of  education,  would 
continue  the  equal  of  his  hearing  brother.  Yet,  while  in  our  work 
we  lay  hold  of  everything  in  natural  provisions,  and  in  artificial 
contrivances  which  will  aid  us,  so  far  nothing  has  been  found  to 
meet  the  great  want  arising  from  deafness.  We  do  not  find  that 
where  one  sense  is  lost  Nature  supplies  a  full  compensation  by  giv- 
ing greater  acuteness  and  power  to  remaining  seiises.  Experience 
shows  that  skillful  and  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil  will  induce  the  deficient  one  to  substitute  to  a  certain  ex* 
tent  the  action  of  another  for  that  of  the  lost  sense;  and  to  put  upon 
an  existing  sense  more  of  the  functions  which  are  common  to  two 
or  more  senses;  but  the  eye  can  never  in  any  proper  sense  be  said 
to  hear,  nor  the  ear  to  see. 

The  special  work  of  each  sense  can  be  performed  alone  by  that 
sense;  and  hence  where  one  sense  is  lost,  no  skill  in  adaptation  of 
means,  no  amount  of  faithfulness  in  application,  can  entirely  re- 
move the  hindrance.  We  must  recognize  the  inferiority  of  our 
pupils  with  respect  to  all  that  would  be  received  by  them  through 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

I  desire,  therefore,  that  in  noticing  them,  and  in  estimating  their 
advancement  in  education,  you  will  keep  in  mind  this  great  disad- 
vantage under  which  they  labor,  and  give  them  and  their  teachers 
due  credit  for  any  excellence  attained.    ^    *    ^ 

It  appears  that  there  are  ten  counties  containing  a  population  of 
fifty  thousand,  from  which  there  were  during  the  year  no  punils. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that  there  are  no  children  of  suit- 
able age  and  condition  for  admission  within  these  counties;  nor 
that  there  are  but  two  or  three  in  many  other  large  and  populous 
counties. 

According  to  the  general  statistical  tables,  the  whole  number  of 
deaf  within  the  state  would  be  about  six  hundred,  the  ratio  being 
about  one  in  every  two  thousand  of  population.  Piobably  one- 
half  of  these  are  within  the  limits  of  school  age — ten  to  twenty 
years.  Allowing  to  each  the  full  term  prescribed  by  law,  we  ought 
to  have  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  the  institute.  But 
as  some  do  not  ask,  others  would  not  be  benefitted  by,  and  still 
others,  having  received  some  education  before  becoming  deaf,  do 
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not  need  so  long  a  term,  we  judge  that  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
state,  there  ought  to  be  in  school  to-day  two  hundred  pupils. 

I  call  attention  to  this  condition  of  things,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  upon  a  discussion  as  to  the  reasons  for  it  but  with  the  hope 
of  awakening  interest,  and  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  who  can 
aid  in  bringing  those  who  are  entitled  to  them  to  a  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  generous  and  ample  provisions  made  for  them  here.  *     * 

INDUSTRIAL   DEPARTMENT. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  the  labor  of  the  pupils  shall  be  a 
source  of  income  to  the  institute,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
pay  the  expense  of  oversight  and  material  necessary;  and  such  is 
generally  the  fact.  If,  however,  the  industrial  department  should 
not  prove  self  sustaining,  the  fact  that  any  considerable  number  of 
pupils  leave  the  institute  prepared  to  make  a  living  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  outlay. 

During  the  year  there  were  employed  in  the  cabinet  shop  twelve 
boys;  in  the  shoe  shop,  fifteen;  in  the  basket  shop,  twelve,  and  the 
remainder  about  the  buildings  and  grounds,  in  work  which  would 
otherwise  have  cost  the  wages  of  hired  men. 

All  the  girls  have  received  daily  instruction  in  plain  and  orna- 
mental needle  work,  and  performed  the  chamber  and  dining  room 
work  for  themselves  and  the  boys.  They  have  also  assisted,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  laundry.  This  work,  from  its  character  and  va- 
riety, cannot  be  accurately  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  yet 
it  has  caused  a  material  saving  iu  expense  of  hired  help,  and  taught 
them  important  lessons  in  domestic  work.  During  the  past  year, 
the  amount  of  house  work  done  by  the  pupils  has  been  very  consid- 
erably increased.    ♦    ♦    * 

Type  setting  is  an  occupation  in  which  the  deaf  have  at  least 
equal  ability  with  the  hearing;  some  have  thought  superior.  It  is 
taught  in  half  the  institutes  in  the  United  States,  and  can  be  well 
introduced  here.  A  comparatively  small  outlay  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  want,  and  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  its  introduction. 

W.  H.  Db  MOTTE, 
Principal. 
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INSTRUCTION  TO  CANDIDATES. 

1.  Keep  tbis  paper  for  reference  during  your  examination. 

2.  (a)  "Write  your 

1.  Number,  1 

2.  Name  in  full,  >  on  the  card. 

3.  Postoffice  address,         ) 

(5)  Place  the  card  in  the  envelope,  seal  and  file  the  envelope 
on  the  bach  with  your  number  only. 

3.  Fill  the  blank  B.  and  file  it  as  a  separate  paper  under  rule  5. 

4.  In  making  a  paper 

1.  Number  the  pages  in  succession, 

2.  Write  on  but  one  side  of  a  sheet, 

3.  Number  answers  in  the  margin  to  correspond  with 

questions, 

4.  Leave  at  least  one  blank  line  between  two  answers, 

5.  Write  so  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  doubt  as  to 

your  meaning, 

6.  In  mathematics  pUce  all  work  on  the  paper,  using 

symbols. 

5.  When  a  paper  is  completed 

1.  Fold  it  and  place  it  with  the  questions  in  a  large 

envelope, 

2.  Seal  the  envelope  and  file  it  with  your  number  and 

the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

STATEMENT. 


1.  My  name  is • 

2.  I  was  educated  at ,  during  the  years 

8.  I  have  taught  — — -  months. 
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4.  1  taught  in 

Mixed  Schools  at 

y  during  the  year  18 — . 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

Graded  Schools, 

Primary  Department  at 

,  during  the  year  187 — . 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

Intermediate  Department  at 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

Grammar  Department  at 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

— ,  during  the  year  18 — . 
High  School  at 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

,  during  the  year  18 — . 

5.  I  can teach  the  elements  of  vocal  music. 

6.  I  do play  on  (name  instrument). 

7.  I  can teach  Gymnastics. 

8.  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  Teachers^  Institutes  in 
counties. 

9.  I  hold grade  certificate  from . 

10.  For  testimonials  of  professional  success,  I  refer  to 

11.  For  testimonials  of  moral  character,  I  refer  to 


ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Given  four  units  of  the  fifth  order  on  a  scale  of  nine,  and  seven 
units  of  the  fourth  order  on  a  scale  of  eight:  required  their  differ- 
ence expressed  on  a  scale  of  six. 

2.  Divide  4f  by  7J.  (Do  not  "  analyze,"  but  state  the  mathemat- 
ical principle  for  each  operation.) 

3.  Kerosene  is  bought  at  40  cents  a  gallon:  10  per  cent,  of  it  is 
wasted:  at  what  price  must  it  be  offered  so  that  price  may  be  dis- 
counted. 10  per  cent.,  and  the  kerosene  be  sold  so  10  per  cent,  is 
made  on  the  investment? 

4.  Explain  a  method  of  finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  and 
the  least  common  multiple  of  fractions. 

1«— SuPT.  [Doc.  16^ 


5.  Make  a  commercial  bill  in  due  form,  receipted,  folded,  and 
filed,  involving  three  items. 

6.  A  and  B  get  30  Troy  ounces  of  silver  for  doing  a  work  in  30 
hours, — B  doing  such  part  of  the  work  as  that  he  could  do  .00^  of 
the  whole  work  in  .21  hours:  how  many  dollars  does  A  receive  for 
doing  his  share  of  work,  if  $6.00  silver  weighs  If  ounces  Avoirdu- 
pois? 

7.  What  rate  of  discount  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent,  inferest 
for  one  year  without  grace? 

8.  When  I  pay  brokeA*age  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  of  all  monej 
actually  handled  for  me,  I  make  $1188.50  by  buying  stock  at  7  per 
cent,  discount  through  a  broker,  and  selling  it  through  a  broker  at 
6  per  cent,  discount,  what  is  the  par  value  of  the  stock  purchased  ? 

9.  Discuss  the  economic  bearing  of  the  United  States  Rule  for 
settlement  when  installments  have  been  paid  on  interest-bearing 
notes. 

10.  Discuss  the  economic  antecedents  of  circuitous  exchange. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

(A.11  work  must  conform  to  Webster's  Dictionary.) 

1.  Define  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  state  how  the  two  are 
related.    Define  Syllable. 

2.  Add  the  suffix  ed  to  the  words,  apply^  money^  confer  and 
differ^  and  give  the  rules  which  govern  the  spelling  of  the  deriva- 
tive in  each  case. 

3.  Add  the  suffix  able  or  ible^  as  the  case  may  require,  to  the 
words,  reduce^  $ervice^  agree  and  refer^  and  give  the  rule,  or  law  of 
exception,  which  applies  in  each  case. 

4.  Capitalize  properly  the  words,  tueeday^  christian^  Democrats^ 
winter  and  indian^  and  give  the  proper  rule  for  each  case. 

5.  State  the  exact  difference  between  Vocals,  Sub-vocals  and  As- 
pirates.   Ho^  many  sounds  have  we  in  each  class? 

6.  Define  Diphthong.  Represent  by  the  proper  characters  all 
the  diphthongs  of  our  language,  with  an  analysis  of  each  into  its 
elements. 

7.  Show,  by  the  exact  means  employed  in  Webster^s  Dictionary, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  Calliope^  obligatory^  enernate^  ex- 
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emplary^  combaeive^  Danish^  harass^  forgery^    subsidence  and 
donkey. 

8.  State  th )  rales,  or  principles,  which  govern  the  sound  of  itali- 
cized letters  in  the  words,  starry,  vm^lent,  Ni^er  and  fu^ue. 

9.  Give  all  the  rules  governing  the  sounds  of  vowels  in  unac- 
cented  syllables  ending  in  consonants. 

10.  Write  out  an  orthoepioal  analysis,  according  to  any  method 
which  you  know  or  can  devise  of  the  word  contradictoriness. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  ANALYSIS. 

(Select  any  eight  questions.) 

1.  Define  the  terms  Subject  and  Predicate,  and  give  the  Parts  of 
Speech  that  may  compose  each. 

2.  Classify  Sentences  according  to  Structure,  and  define  each 
class. 

3.  Analyze:  ^^I  have  heard  that  the  papers  report  him  to  have 
been  killed.'' 

4.  Parse  each  word  in  the  preceding  Sentence. 

5.  Analyze:  ^^ There  are  men  who  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
Free  Trade  policy y 

6.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

7.  Analyze:  ^^  He  will  come  to  see  you  as  soon  as  he  has  finished 
v>?iat  he  has  agreed  to  do?'^ 

8.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

9.  Analyze:  *^I  heard  the  General  tell  the  Captain  to  tell  the 
soldiers  the  nevosJ^^ 

10.  Parse  the  italicised  words. 

READING. 

1.  State  fully  the  ends  which  are  to  be  attained  in  the  teaching 
of  Reading. 

2.  Outline  a  recitation  in  in  the  Second  Reader  as  you  would  con- 
duct it.  How  would  you  vary  this  plan  for  a  class  in  the  Third 
Reader. 

3.  Enumerate  at  least  six  of  the  most  serious  and  prevalent  faults 
in  the  reading  of  pupils,  as  usually  taught. 
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4.  State,  in  detail,  the  remedies  employed  by  yourself  in  the  cor- 
rection of  each  of  the  faults  yon  hare  named. 

5.  Justify  the  use  or  disuse  of  a  Fifth  Reader  in  common  and 
fp^mmar  schools. 

7.  In  what  particulars  must  the  teaching  of  prose  reading  differ 
from  that  of  poetry? 

7.  Define  Inflection.  What  is  meant  by  a  *^ slide  "  of  the  voice? 
What  are  the  uses  of  inflection? 

8,  9  &  10.  Read  aloud  and  analyze  a  paragraph  to  be  assigned  by 
the  examiner. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  What  is  the  proper  place  for  Algebra  in  a  philosophic  course 
of  study?    State  reasons  for  your  opinion. 

2.  I  can  row  A  miles  an  hour  in  still  water:  I  take  twice  as  long 
to  row  1  mile  against  the  current  as  to  row  1  mile  with  the  current: 
what  is  the  velocity  of  the  current? 

3.  At  what  times  between  12  and  2  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  as 
far  from  the  I  mark  as  the  hour  hand  is  from  the  XII  mark? 

4.  A  carriage  running  from  Madison  to  Oshkosh  met  with  an  ac- 
cident diminishing  its  speed  to  1-Nth  of  its  former  speed,  and 
thereby  arrived  A  houre  late:  if  the  accident  had  occurred  B  milc^s 
nearer  Oshkosh,  the  carriage  would  have  been  C  hours  late:  find 
the  original  velocity  of  the  carriage. 


5.  Find  the  value  of  x  in 


I .         I        _12c^a^xY^ 


(a-faj)-H^(a— a;)-^ 
State  irathematical  principles  involved  in  operations. 

6.  Find  the  cube  root  of  474552,  giving  reasons  for  operations. 

7.  By  formulation  find  the  sum  of  the  compound  amounts  of 
three  annual  life-insurance  premiums  of  A  doUara  each  at  .OOB  in- 
terest. 

8.  Demonstrate  that  if  four  quanties  are  in  proportion  they  will 
be  in  proportion  by  composition. 

9.  By  formulae  insert  two  means  in  the  arithmetic  series  having 
12  for  the  second  term  and  23  for  the  fifth  term,  and  find  the  sum 
of  seven  terms;  explain  the  derivation  of  formulae  employed. 

10.  State  your  method  of  conducting  recitations  in  Algebra^  and 
the  reasons  for  your  procedure. 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  State  clearly  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  constitution. 

2.  What  powers  and  rights  are  reserved  to  the  general  govern- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  constitution  ? 

3.  Point  out  the  especial  defects  of  the  present  method  of  elect- 
ing a  president  of  the  United  States. 

4.  How  are  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  of  congress 
chosen? 

5.  Outline  the  present  organization  of  the  United  States  judiciary 
system  —  names  and  number  of  courts,  number  of  judges,  etc. 

6.  State  the  full  tenor  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
United  States  constitution. 

7.  State  in  detail  the  process  by  which  an  alien  may  become  a 
United  States  citizen. 

8.  By  what  authority  is  the  right  of  suffrage  conferred,  and  what 
are  the  conditions  of  its  exercise  in  this  state? 

0.  Discuss  the  legislative  department  of  Wisconsin  under  the 
heads  of  (a)  Membership,  (b)  Apportionment. 

10.  What  is  a  county?  Outline  the  system  of  county  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  Wisconsin. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Outline  a  scheme  of  geography  with  the  needs  of  the  child  in 
view. 

2.  State  the  reasons  for  the  order  of  your  scheme  in  geography. 

3.  Show  the  relevance  of  geography  to  man's  social  condition. 

4.  Specify  the  lands  of  man's  health  and  strength. 

5.  State  the  causes  of  the  annual  cycle  of  seasons. 

6.  State  the  leading  features  of  land  configuration  and  topography. 

7.  State  the  causes  of  the  distribution  of  population  of  the  United 
States. 

8.  Specify  the  leading  means  of  material  wealth  and  of  physical 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin. 

9.  Specify  by  name  the  countries  extending  west  around  the 
globe,  which  have  dense  population.  Assign  causes  for  such  ag- 
gregation of  population. 
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10.  Xmme  twenty  krge  cities  of  the  emrth  with  specbl 
wbich  hMwe  mined  people  at  each  of  those  pcHiits. 

U.  S.  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  some  sccoant  of  mil  the  Tmrioos  Spanish  explorations  in 
what  is  DOW  the  United  States,  darin||r  the  16th  centorjr. 

2.  Give  some  account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  colonial  his* 
torj  of  Massachosetts. 

b.  What  changes  took  place  in  the  map  of  North  America,  be- 
tween 1750  and  1820?    Sute  fullv. 

4.  Discuss  the  ^  French  Alliance  **  with  reference  to  its  origin 
and  its  resolts  to  the  colonies. 

5.  Recoant  the  public  career  and  services  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

6.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects,  results,  etc.,  of  each  of 
the  Colonial  Congresses  up  to  1789. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  what  is  known  as  the  Hartford  Convention. 

8.  State  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Mexican  War. 

9.  Give  a  full  history  of  the  so*calIed  Alabama  Claims. 

10.  Wisconsin;  time,  place,  etc.,  of  (a)  the  first  mission,  {b)  the 
first  permanent  settlement,  (c)  the  first  ibeeting  of  the  legislature. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  What  foreign  influences  have  permanently  modified  the  En- 
glish Language,  and  in  what  respect  have  they  thus  modified  it? 

2.  Give  the  leading  writers  of  the  age  of  Chancer,  their  Works 
and  Characteristics. 

3.  To  what  Influences  must  the  lack  of  Literature  during  the 
next  century  after  Chaucer  be  attributed? 

4.  Give  an  outline  of  the  development  of  the  Drama. 

5.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  New  Drama  (after  the 
Restoration),  and  mention  the  leading  writers. 

6.  What  brilliant  circle  of  authors  formed  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  Literature  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  what  are  the 
best  works  of  each? 

7.  Who  composed  the  "  Lake  School  of  Poets,"  and  what  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  school? 

8.  Give  the  development  of  the  Novel,  and  the  leading  English 
Novelists. 
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9.  Give  three  leading  English  Historians,  the  works  of  each,  and 
the  style  of  each. 

10.  Give  the  five  English  Poets  that  you  would  place  highest, 
and  the  masterpieces  of  each. 

PENMANSHIP. 

1.  State  the  leading  characteristics  of  any  system  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  naming  the  system. 

2.  Describe  closely  the  two  positions  for  writing  which  you  think 
best  for  pupils. 

3.  Name  and  describe  the  various  movements,  and  state  the 
special  use  of  each. 

4.  Make  and  describe  all  the  principles,  or  elements  employed  in 
your  system. 

5.  Classify  the  small  letters. 

6.  Analyze  each  of  the  letters  contained  in  the  word  earth. 

7.  Make  and  analyze  the  capital  letters  E,  J,  T  and  W. 

8.  How  would  you  teach  penmanship  in  a  primary  department? 
State  fully. 

9  and  10.  Write  five  or  more  lines  as  a  specimen  of  your  best 
hand-writing. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  What  is  the  measurement  of  an  angle? 

2.  Demonstrate  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  polygon  of  A 
side^. 

3.  State  the  objections  to  demonstrations  based  on  superposition. 

4.  State  the  essential  difficulty  in  exactness  in  squaring  the  circle. 

5.  Support  your  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Ge- 
ometry. Specify  the  relation  of  accurate  figures,  memorized  theo- 
rems and  demonstrations,  in  attaining  the  end  you  have  in  view  in 
the  study  of  Geometry. 

6.  Support  your  views  of  the  importance  of  mathematics;  its 
place  in  a  course  of  study;  and  one  serious  obstacle  to  the  end 
sought  in  mathematics. 

7.  Demonstrate  the  equivalency  of  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles 
on  one  side  of  a  secant  which  cuts  two  parallels. 

8.  What  is  the  magnitude  of  an  angle  in  a  half  circle? 
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MENTAL  PHILOSOPHF. 

1.  Define  Mental  Philoaophj  in  its  relation  to  Metapbysics  and 
to  the  Natural  Seienoes* 

2.  What  is  a  Mental  Faculty? 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  Consciousness? 

4.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  Sense-perceptton. 

5.  Define  Impgination  and  state  its  function. 

6.  Give  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  Generali>cation. 

7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Intuitive  Conceptions  in  Reasoo- 
ing? 

8.  Classify  the  Sensibilities,  defining  each  class. 

9.  Define  the  Will  in  its  relation  to  the  other  Faculties. 
30.  How  is  Motive  related  to  Freedom  of  the  Will? 


PHYSICS. 

1.  Outline  the  aerial,  terrestral  and  oceanic  circulation  of  water 
from  ocean  to  ocean  again,  specifying  the  forces  which  help  and 
which  retard  the  circulation. 

2.  State  the  physical  reasons  for  the  method  of  establishment  of 
a  standard  of  weights. 

3.  Show  the  relative  velocity  of  a  boat  to  the  velocity  of  the  pro- 
pelling wind,  and  the  direction  of  the  boat  to  the  propelling  wind. 

4.  State  the  philosophy  of  the  movement  of  liquid  through  a 
siphon. 

5.  State  the  conservation  of  forces  in  freezing  ice-cream  by 
means  of  salt  and  ice. 

6.  What  must  be  the  edge  of  a  cubic  vessel  made  from  one  cubic 
foot  of  gold  whose  specific  gravity  is  19.5,  to  float  one-half  its  bulk 
above  the  surface  of  mercury,  whose  specific  gravity  13.5? 

7.  State  the  direction  and  velocity  during  successive  seconds  of 
a  ball  projected  vertically  upward  in  a  vacuum,  with  an  initial  ve* 
locity  of  208  feet  a  second. 

8.  By  induction  establish  the  laws  of  refraction  of  light;  by  de* 
ductions  from  those  laws  show  the  causes  of  the  rainbow. 

9.  Show  the  operations  of  three  machines  involving  the  princi- 
ple of  equilibrium  fluids. 
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10.  Discuss  the  relative  weights  of  a  body  at  the  equator  and  the 
pole. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body. 

2.  State  the  physiology  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

3.  State  the  hygiene  of  the  external  protecting  organs. 

4.  Classify  the  more  important  foods  in  their  influences  upon  the 
human  body. 

5.  State  the  relevance  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of*  the  or- 
gans of  sense  to  intelligent  training  of  the  senses. 

6.  State  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  organs  in  va- 
ried speech — using  figures  if  desirable. 

7.  Define  cavity,  cell,  tissue,  organ,  capillary,  cerebrum,  pain, 
disease,  medicine,  dislocation. 

8.  What  has  experience  shown  are  the  best  processes  for  resusci- 
tating a  person  apparently  drowned?  In  a  fit?  Faint?  Stunned 
by  a  blow? 

9.  State  the  relevance  of  health  to  food,  to  exercise,  and  to  sleep. 

10.  Of  what  practical  value  is  your  knowledge  of  the 'human 
body  to  your  pupil?    Justify  your  answer. 

THEORY  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Are  public  schools  vitally  relavant  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  re- 
public?   Verify  your  answer.  « 

2.  Tabulate  the  school  system  of  Wiseonsin. 

3.  Show  something  of  the  ratio  of  influence  of  the  public  school 
to  the  influences  of  all  other  forces  combined,  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  average  pupil. 

4.  State  primary  objects  of  a  school,  and  therefore  the  duty  of 
(a)  the  teacher,  {b)  the  pupil,  (c)  the  parent. 

5.  State  three  fundamental  facts  which  direct  the  method  of  or- 
ganizing a  school. 

6.  Justify  a  graded  school  on  a  basis  of  benefit  of  an  individual 
pupil. 

State  the  objects  of  a  recitation  in — 

7.  Reading. 

8.  Mathematics. 
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9.  State  conclusive  evidence  thitt  a  pupil  comprehends  a  (acfc  or 
an  operation.  % 

10.  What  in  internal  or  external  management  has  resulted  most 
unfavorably  to  the  school  in  your  experience? 

POLITICAL  ECONOBfy. 

1.  What  Elements  determine  Value,  and  what  determine  Price? 

2.  Give  the  general  principles  that  regulate  Exchange. 

3.  Define  Production,  and  giv.e  the  advantages  of  Division  and 
Labor. 

4.  Give  the  Arguments  for  Free  Trade. 

5.  Give  the  Arguments  for  Protection. 

6.  What  Determines  the  Rate  of  Wages,  the  Rent  of  Land,  and 
the  Interest  on  Money? 

7.  How  are  Capital  and  Labor  related,  and  what  is  the  effect  of 
Strikes  upon  the  Capitalists  and  the  Laborer? 

8.  What  is  Money?  What  'm  its  Function,  and  how  is  Currency 
related  to  Money? 

9.  What  is  a  Bank,  and  how  does  a  Bank  of  Issue  affect  Prices? 

10.  What  Principles  of  Political  Economy  are  involved  in  the 
Granger  Movement? 

CHEMISTRF. 

1.  What  is  chemistry? 

2.  Define  atom,  molecule,  element,  atomic  weight,  molecular 
weight? 

3.  What  is  a  compound  radical?    Give  examples. 

4.  Into  what  two  classes  are  elements  usually  divided;  and  what 
is  the  basis  of  this  division?  Into  which  class  would  you  put 
arsenic?    Why? 

5.  State  the  law  of  definite  propertions,  and  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions.     Illustrate  each  by  an  example. 

6.  Explain  each  of  the  following  terminations:  au«,  tc,  ide^  ite^ 
ate.    Give  examples. 

7.  What  is  an  acid,  abase,  a  salt,  a  normal  salt,  an  acid  salt? 

8.  Explain  the  relation  between  the  density  of  a  gas  and  its  mo- 
lecular weight.  Illustrate  with  the  following  examples:  HCl,  H20, 
NH3.  —  the  atomic  weights  being  as  follows:  £[=1;  N=14; 
0=16;  CI.  35.5. 
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9.  Give  the  composition  of  illuminatiog  gas,  and  the  chemical 
process  of  its  manufacture. 

10.  Explain  the  process  of  combustion.    What  is  flame  and  what 
determines  its  luminosity. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  government  and  religion  of  an- 
cient Egypt. 

2.  Contrast  Themistocles  and  his  times  with  Demosthenes  and 
his  times. 

« 

3.  Give  some  account  of  the  first  Roman  Triumvirate. 

4.  Sketch  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic  power  after  the  death  of  Ma- 
homet. 

5.  What  was  Feudalism,  and  what  causes  contributed  to  its  over- 
throw? 

6.  Give  an  account  of  the  Thirty  Years^  War,  with  reference  to 
its  causes,  prominent  actors,  and  results. 

6.  What  influence  has  John  Milton  had  upon  the  political  history 
of  the  world? 

* 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  Reign  of  Terror?  By  what  was  it  brought 
about? 

9.  What  events  have  greatly  affected  the  courses  of  the  world^s 
commerce  since  the  days  of  the  Phoenicians? 

10.  What  are  the  historical  elements  of  the  present  ^^  Eastern 
Quection?" 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Give  such  an  outline  or  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom 
as  is  essential  to  the  study  of  Geology. 

2.  Explain    the  terms,    geoclinaly  concretion^  unconformable^ 
graphite,  and  conglomerate. 

3.  Name  the  ages  of  the  Palaeozoic  Time,  and  state  the  general 
characteristics  of  each. 

4.  Describe  the  Potsdam  Sandstone  and  state  in  what  localities 
in  the  United  States  it  is  found. 

5.  What  is  limestone,  and  what  is  its  origin? 

6.  Describe  the  general  features  of   life  in  the  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  Periods. 
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7.  Indicate  tbe  geographical  distribution,  in  the  United  States, 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Tertiary  Age. 

8t  Define  drift,  and  accoant  for  its  presenoe  in  this  region . 

9.  State  the  geological  theory  of  earthquakes.    Of  geysers. 

10.  What  practical  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the  geological 
survey  of  this  state? 

BOTANY. 

1.  Name  and  describe  the  kinds  of  Buds. 

2.  Name  and  describe  the  kinds  of  Underground  Stems. 

3«  Name  and  describe  the  kinds  of  Indeterminate  Inflorescence. 

4.  Define  the  terms  Perfect,  Complete,  Irregular,  Incomplete, 
Unsymmetrical,  as  applied  to  Flowers. 

5.  Show  how  the  parts  of  Stamen  and  Pistil  correspond  to  those 
of  a  leaf. 

6.  From  what  structures  in  the  Flower  are  the  soft  and  the  hard 
parts  produced  in  the  Straw  berry.  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Whortle- 
berry. 

7.  Define  the  four  kinds  of  ovules. 

8.  Define  Cellular  Tissue,  Woody  Tissue,  Fibres,  Vessels. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  process  of  Assimilation  in  Plants. 

10.  Describe  the  formation  and  the  fertilization  of  the  ovule. 
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REPORTS  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Anxual  report  oftht  Preaident  of  the  Uxiversity  of  Wisconsin, 

for  the  year  ending  JSepte?nber  SO,  1877: 

1.  Corporate  name  of  tbe  iostitution,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Name  of  tbe  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
!).  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  incorporated  July  26, 1848. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  iheir  respective  salaries : 


Names. 


John    Bascomb,   D.  D., 

LL.D 

John  W.  Sterling,  Ph.  D. 

William  F.  Allen,  A.  M. 
Stephen  H.  Carpenter. . . 
Alexander  Eerr,  A.  M. . . 

John  B.  FeuIing,Ph.  D.. 

William  J.  L.  Nicodemas, 

S  ohn  B.  Parkinson,  A.  M. 

John  E.  Davies,  A.  M., 
M.D 

W.  W.  Daniells,  M.  8.... 

Roland  Irving,  A.  M.,  £. 
M 

R.  B.  Aisderson,  A.M.... 

Hon.  Orsamus  Cole,  LL. 

D 

Hon  .William  Penn  Lyon, 

LL.D 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  LL.  D... 
William  F.  Vilas,  LL.  B., 

I.  C.  Sloan,  Esq 

8.  U.  Pinney,  Esq 

J.  B.  Cassoday,  Esq 

John  M.  OMn 

Edward  A.  Birge,  A.  B.. . 

Seymour  W.  Tulloch,C.  E. 

Charles  I.  King 

Samuel  W.  lYoasdale,  A. 

B 

C.  P.Etten 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Mrs.  D.  E.  Carson . 
Hiss  S.  A.  Carver. 


President  and  Professor  of  3Iental  and 
Moral  Puilosopbv 

Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics   

Professor  of  Latin  and  History 

Professor  of  Logic  and  English  Literature 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Lit- 
erature  

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Com. 
parative  Philology 

Professor  of  Militury  Science  and  Me- 
chanical Engineering 

Professor  of  Civil  Polity  and  Political 
Economy 


Professor  of  Astonomy  and  Physics 

Professor  of  Agriculture  aod  Chemistry. 
Professor  of  Geology,  Mining  and  Met- 

allurg>',  and  Curator  of  Cabinet 

Professor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and 

Librarian 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Wisconsin,  Professor  ot  Law 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Wisconsin,  Professor  of  Law 

Dean  of  Law  Faculty 

Professor  ef  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Ortory 

Instructor  in  Natural  History  and  As 

sistant  Curator  of  Cabinet 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

In  charge  of  the  Machine  Shop 


Salaries. 


Instructor  in  English  and  Elocution. . . . 
Instructor   in   vocal  and  Instrumental 

Music 

Preceptress 

InsCnittor  in  French  and  German 


¥3,500 
<&  house 

2,200 
2,000 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 

2,000 


1,500 

SS 
11,600 

1,200 

600 

1,000 

600 

Fees. 

1,000 

800 
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Male.  Female, 

5.  Total  namber  who  hare  gradaated 407  71 

6.  Namber  who  graduated  at  !«6t  commenceaient 84  8 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  Class 20  5 

8.  NuD^ber  of  students  in  the  Junior  Class 28  12 

9.  Namber  of  sudents  in  the  Sophomore  Class 81  11 

10.  Number  of  students  ia  the  Freshman  Class 62  20 

U,  Number  of  studento  not  in  the  Regular  Classes 88  10 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department 86  S3 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution. 

Site,  and  balance  of  land  grants. 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  building  owned  by  the  institution,    |250. 000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 476,683  33 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 82,628  08 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  carrent  year 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

eluding  board 

20.  Rules  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annam,  not 

including  board 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

elusive  of  building  and  repairs,  daring  the  year  ending 

September  30,1877 65,027  83 


JOHN  BASCOM,  Pren^ar. 


BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Tntsteea  of 
Bbloit  College,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  iastitution  is  located,  Beloit. 

3.  Year  wben  the  institution  was  founded,  1847. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names. 


A.  L.  Chapin,  D.D.,  Prest 
Rev.  Jos.  Emerson,  M.  A. 
Rev.  Wm.  Porter,  M.  A.. 
Jas.  J.  Blaisdell,  D.  D.... 
>  James  H.  Eaton,  Ph.  D. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Whitney.  M  Jl 
Peter  Hendrickson,  M.  A 
*  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  M.  A. 
Ira  W.  Pettibone,  M.  A. . 

G.  D.  Swezey,  M.  A 

John  V.  Home,  B.  A. . . . 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


K  DIsd  Jaaosryt  1877. 


History  and  Civil  Polity 

Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

Rhetoric  and  English  Literature 

Modern  Languages 

Geology,  Zoology  and  Botany 

Mathematics,  and  Prin.  Prepay  School. . 
Instruction  in  Physics  snd  Nat.  History. 
Assistant  in  Preparatory  School 

•  Engtged  on  the  Ststt  Geological  Bnrrej. 


Salaries. 


11,800 

i,iyoo 

1,600 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


#•  .< 


1,500 

1,000 

800 
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5.  Total  cumber  who  have  /rrftduated. . . .  • 244 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 21 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Senior  Class 21 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  Class « 17 

0.  Number  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Class 18 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 29 

1 1.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes none. 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department .94 

18.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  bj  the  institution  — 

Site... 20  . 

Lands  in  Wisconsin 601  . 

Lands  in  other  states 747  . 
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14.  Estimated  cash  valne  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

16.  Amount  ot  endowments  and  funds,  except  real  estate. . . 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 

18.  Amount  received  f»r  tuition  during  the  current  year 

10.  Bates  of  tnitipn  in  collegiate  department,  per  annum,  not  in- 
cluding l>oard  

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department,  per  annum,  not 

including  board 

21,  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 

clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1877 


1,868 

^2, 100  00 

65,500  00 

128,080  00 

11,609  13 
4,886  75 

86  00 

26  00 


15,909  82 


A.  L.  CHAPIN, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 


CARROLL  COLLEGE, 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  qf 
Carsoll  College /or  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Carrell  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1846  (reorganiz  d,  1878). 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


1IAMS8. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

W.  L.  Bankin,  A.  M 

principal 

11,200 
450 

Miss  Alice  P.  Perry 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Allason 

Principal  of  Grammar  Department 

Assistant  in  English  branches 

Hugo  Philler,  M.  D 

Rev.  T.  G.  Watson 

Instructor  In  German 

Instructor  in  Elocution , 

n                               = 
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5.  ToUl  namlier  who  hM,r9  gnidtutled  from  preparatory  deptrt- 

meat 15       11 

6.  Kamber  who  graduated  at  last  comineiiceiBeiit  from  prepar- 

at-trydeaartment 8         7 

7.  Number  of  stodeots  ip  the  Senior  Clatt 

8.  Number  of  studeuts  in  the  Junior  Claaa 

9.  Numtter  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatoiy  Depftrtment 8    

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 14 

14.  Estimated  cash  valne  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $5,000  00 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildincs  owned  by  tiie  institution.  10,000  00 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate Z,  UOO  00 

17.  Amount  of  iocome  far  tiM  current  yeai  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 240  00 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  daring  the  current  year 1, 880  00 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  In  collegiate  depvtment  per  iauium«  not  m- 

cluding  board 

20  Rites  of  tuition  in  prepiratory  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 24to|33 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 
clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 
August  81, 1877 12,222  23 


VERNON  TICHENOR, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY. 


Annual  Repobt  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Lawbsncb  UxivEBsiTY  OP  WISCONSIN,  for  the  year  ending 
August  31, 1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution.  The  Lawrence  Universty  of  Wisconsin. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  tbe  institution  is  located,  Appleton. 
8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1847. 

4.  Names  of  membeis  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Naxbb. 


Rev.  O.  M.  Steele,  D.  D. . 
Hiram  A«  Jones,  A.  M.. . 
Rev.  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D. 

J.  C.  Foye,  A.  M 

D.  M.  Hyde,  C.  E 

Mary  E.Harri man,  A.  M. 

Selloa  A.  Clark 

Sarah  S.  Filch 


Pres*t  Ethics  and  Civil  Polity 

Ancient  Languai;es 

Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 

Chemistry  and  Physics 

Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 

Preceptress,  Latin  and  French 

Drawing  and  Painting 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music 


11,500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
700 
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5.  Total  uumber  who  have  graduated 180  G8 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 6  6 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  senior  class 9  7 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  class 12  6 

9.  Number  of  stndents  in  the  sophomore  class 14  10 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  freshman  class 15  14 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 

12'  Number  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department 56  25 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  about. . . . 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution,  about 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

16.  Amount  of  endowmf^nts  and  fhnds  except  real  estate 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year,  except  tuition 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  in- 
eluding  board 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not 
including  board 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institntion.exclu- 
sive  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August 
81,1877 -... 


500 

$12,000 

35,000 

60,000 

3.000 

3,600 

21 

15 


9,000 


G.  M.  STEELE, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 


MILTON  COLLEGE. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Milton  College,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution,  Milton  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  whexe  the  institution  is  located,  Milton,  Rock  county, 
Wisconsin. 

8.  Yeai  when  the  institution  was  founded,  in  1844,  as  an  Academy;  and  in 

1867,  as  a  College. 
4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries. 


Rev.  W.C.Whitford,  A.M. 
Albert  Whitford,  A.  M.. . 
Miss  Jane  C.  Bond,  A.  M. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Whitford  A.  M. 
Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Whlttord.. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Haven. . 

O.  Eugene  Larkin, 

James  Mills .' 


Physical,  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences  . . . 
Pure  Mathematics  and  Latin  Language.. 

£nglish*Departmeo(t 

Qerman  Languagci 

English  Department 

Instrumental  Music 

Latin  Lannguage 

Penmanship 


f 1,000 
1,000 
425 
200 
120 
200 
135 
45 


17  — SUPT. 


[Doc.  16] 
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5.  Tntal  namber  who  hftre  ^ndnated 63 

6.  Xomber  who  graduated  at  laM  ocMmcseemem 4 

7.  Xamber  of  itadents  in  the  Fcoior  CteM 3 

-  8.  y  omber  of  ttndeots  in  the  Joaior  CImb 6 

9.  Xnmber  of  itcdents  in  the  Sopbomoie  Claaa 16 

10.  Namber  of  itndeou  in  the  FmhiaaB  Claai 20 

11.  X amber  ol  rtodents  in  the  BeinilarCfaMa' a 

12.  y amber  o!  s.adeata  in  the  PrqMfatoffr  Department . .    To         69       140 


63 

128 

5 

9 

•  • 

3 

% 

8 

14 

80 

24 

44 

13.  y limber  of  acres  of  land  owned  hj  the  institution 173.S 

14.  Estimated  cash  valoe  ol  land  owned  bj  the  institution $3. 900  00 

15.  Estimated  ca»h  Ta]oe  of  boild  inn  owned  by  the  institution...  30.550  00 

16.  Amount  of  endo vments  and  funds  except  real  estate 5. 800  00 

17.  Amount  of  Income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition 203  25 

19.  Amount  rereired  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 3. 853  63 

19.  Rate*  of  tnitton  in  collegiate  department  per  aaoum  not  injlnd- 

incboard 27tn33 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  In- 
cludin^board 24to27 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution. exclu« 
sire  of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  Acgust 
31,1^77 3.888  50 

W.  C.  WHITFORD, 
rrefident  cf  the  Board  of  TrusteeM. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

AxxuAL  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
North  WESTEBX  Uxitbrsity, /or  tht  year  ending  August  31« 

1877. 

1.  Corporate  nsme  of  the  institution.  Northwestern  University. 

2.  Nsme  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Watertown.  ^ 
3'  Tear  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1864 

4.  Names  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries: 


Names.  I  Departments  of  Instruction. 


August  F.  Ernst Mental  Philosophy 

Dr.  W.  P.  Notz '  Greek  Language 

Theodore  Brohm '  Engliab  Language 

A.  W.  Easterley.  .  '  Mathematics 

A.  L.  Oraebner !  Latin  Languase 

F.  Deibert |  Geography,  History,  etc 

A.  Treller Ancient  Languages  and  German. 


Salaries. 


$1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
850 
800 
700 
000 
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5.  Total  Dumber  who  htve  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commenceoiieDt 5 

7.  Number  of  etudeots  in  the  Senior  Class 5 

&  Number  of  students  Id  the  Junior  Clasa 7 

9.  Niua*^er  of  students  in  the  Sophomore  Class 12 

10.  N  umber  of  students  in  the  Freshman  Class 10 

1 1.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 104 

13.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department 41 


Male,  Fern. 
21 


11 


13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 39 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  iostitution $12,000 

15.  Estimated  rash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution 86, 000 

16.  Amount  of  endowment  and  funds  except  real  estate. .  • 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition 8,000 

18.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 2, 150 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  includ- 

ing  board 80 

20.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 80 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclusive 

of  building  and  repvirs,  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81 7, 850 


AUGUSTUS  F.  ERNST, 

President, 


RIPON  COLLEGE.    • 

AxxuAL  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
RiPON  College,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  Institution,  Ripon  College. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac 

county,  Wisconsin. 
8.  Tear  when  the  institution  was  founded  fas  a  college],  1863.     Charter 

granted  1854,  and  amended  1864. 
4.  Names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

E.  H.  Merrell.  A.  M.,  Pres 

Mental  and  Moral  Science 

11,200 
1.000 
1,000 

J.  M.  Geery,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Kenaston,  A.  M.  •  •  • 

Eng.  Lit.,  Rhetoric  and  Political  Phil. . . 
Mathematics  lind  Astronomy. 

J.C.Fillmore,  A.  M 

Music ,"• 

C.  G.  Baldwin,  A.  M.... 

Latin  Linguage  and  Literature 

1,000 

J.  A.  Towle,  A.  M 

Greek  Lantruaire  and  Literature 

1.000 

H.  A.  Sabin,  B.  B 

H.  G.  Denison,  A.  M. .  • . 
G.  C.  Duffle,  A.  M 

Chemistry  aud  Natural  Science 

Principal  of  Preparatory  School 

Principal  of  English  Academy 

900 
900 
600 

H.  B.  Miter,  A.  M 

Mrs.  C.T.Tracv 

Miss  Emma  Ells 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  En^rlish  branches 
Inst*r  in  Botany  and  English  branches. . 
Piano  and  Vocal  Caltare 

600 
550 
500 
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Male.    Fern, 

6.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 51  29 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 7  2 

7.  Number  of  stcdents  in  Senior  Class 7  2 

8.  Number  of  students  In  Junior  Class 4  5 

9.  Number  of  students  In  Sophomore  Class S  5 

10.  Number  of  students  in  Freshman  Class 11  4 

11.  Number  of  students  not  in  the  regular  classes 3  5 

12.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  English 

Academy  and  Music 128       126 

13.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  instltntion 100 

14.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution $700 

15.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution 65,000 

16.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate,  including 

Dodge  fund 53,732 

17.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

tuition     13.650 

IS.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 2,494 

19.  Rates  of  tuition  in  collegiate  department  per  annum,  not  includ- 

board 24 

20.  Rate  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 21 

21.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclusive 

of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877    16, 035 

EDWARD  H.  MERRELL, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

« 
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REPORTS  OF  ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 


ELROY  SEMINRAY. 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Elroy  Seminary,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institntioii,  Elroy  Seminary. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institution  is  located,  Elroy,  Juneaa  count 

WlsconAin. 

3.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  A.  D.  1878. 

4.  Karnes  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 


Rev.F.  M.Wa8hbarn,A.B. 

C.E.  Booth,  M.  D 

Myra  A.  Johnson,  M.  A.. 
Martha  A.  Washburn,  Bi.  A 
Miss  M.  J.  Gifford 


Departments  of  Instruction. 


Principal 

Professor  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Lady  Principal 

Teacher  History  and  English  Literature. 
Teacher  of  Music 


Salaries. 


$800  00 


400  00 


5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  Junior  Class 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  Second  Year  Class 

0.  Number  of  students  in  the  First  Yciar  Class 

10.  Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 


Male, 

Fern 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  • .  • 

3 

3 

d 

3 

3 

2 

14 

13 

11.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

12.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

13.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution. 

14.  Amount  of  endowments  and  fUnds  except  real  estate 

15.  Amount  of  income  for  tbe  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 

16.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year 

17.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not 

including  board 

18.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  aimum,  not 

including  board 

10.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  ex- 
clusive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending 
August  81, 1877 


2 

1200  00 
8,000  00 


85  00 
772  75 

21  00 

15  00 

05  2.5 


JOHN  HUTCHINSON, 
President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees. 
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KEMPER  HALL. 

AsKUAL  Rkpobt  <!f  the  Pt€9iderU  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  qf 
Kempsb  Hall,  far  the  year  ending  August  31, 1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institatioD,  Kemper  Hall. 

8  Name  of  the  place  where  the  iDstitutioD  is  located,  KcDosha. 

8.  Tear  when  the  institution  was  founded,  1870. 

4.  Karnes  of  members  of  the  faculty,  with  their  reapectiTe  salaries: 

ReT.  Geo.  M.  Everhart,  Rector,  assisted  by  three  professors  and  eight  lady 
teachers  and  offictrs. 

Male.   FenL 

5.  Total  number  who  hare  graduated 21 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 7 

7.  Number  of  scholars  in  the  benior  class 7 

8.  Number  of  scholars  in  the  Intermediate  class 11 

9.  Number  of  scholars  in  the  Junior  class 8 

10.  Number  of  scholars  in  the  Preparatory  department 27 


11.  Number  of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 8 

12.  Estimated  cash  value  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

13.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution 

14.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

15.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  ex- 

cept tuition 

16.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year |8,000  00 

17.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 1100  OOto         200  09 

18.  Rates  ot  tuition  in  preperatory  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 1100  OOto         200  OO 

10.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institut*on,  exclu- 
sive of  buildins:  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August 
31,1878 18,000  00 


GEO.  M.  EVERHART, 
Yice  President  qf  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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ROCHESTER  SEMINARY. 

Annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
RocHXSTSB  Sbminast,  for  the  year  ending  Augmt  31,  1877. 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  institution  Hocbester  Institute,  changed  to  above. 

2.  Name  of  the  place  where  the  institutioa  is  located,  Rochester,  Racine 

county. 

8.  Year  when  the  institution  was  founded,  December,  1866,  chartered  Jan- 
uary 21, 1867. 

4.  Names  of  members  of  faculty,  with  their  respective  salaries : 


Names. 

Departments  of  Instruction. 

Salaries. 

Rev.  0.  D.  Augir 

R.  P.  Pouley,  M.  B 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Pouley,  M.S. 
Miss  Frances  S.  Cass. . . . 

• 

President  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Principal,  Mnth.,  Languages,  Science. . . 
Preceptress  Higher  £ng.,  Latin,  Hist. . . 
Assistant,  and  Music 

$800 
400 
875 

MaU,  Fern. 

5.  Total  number  who  have  graduated 4  6 

6.  Number  who  graduated  at  last  commencement 1  1 

7.  Number  of  students  in  the  4th  year  class 4  5 

8.  Number  of  students  in  the  M  year  class 8  11 

9.  Number  of  students  not  in  the' regular  classes 84  23 

10.  Number  of  aces  of  land  owned  by  the  institution j^ 

11.  Estimated  cash  vaiue  of  land  owned  by  the  institution 

12.  Estimated  cash  value  of  buildings  owned  by  the  institution,  and 

grounds $5,000  00 

18.  Amount  of  endowments  and  funds  except  real  estate 

14.  Amount  of  income  for  the  current  year  from  all  sources  except 

.    tuition 490  00 

15.  Amount  received  for  tuition  during  the  current  year  . .  1 ,265  66 

16.  Rates  of  tuition  in  academical  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

cluding board 27  00 

17.  Rates  of  tuition  in  preparatory  department  per  annum,  not  in- 

eluding  board 24  00 

18.  Amount  paid  on  account  of  expenses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 

sive of  building  and  repairs,  during  the  year  ending  August 

81,1877 , 1,750  06 


Rev.  O.  D.  AUGIR, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Per  PouLET. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


The  following  apportionment  was  made  in  June  last,  on  the  re- 
turns made  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1876.  The  rate 
was  41  cents  per  scholar.  The  amount  received  by  the  independent 
cities  is  included: 

TABLE  No.  I. 

APPORTIONMENT  OP  SCHOOL  FUND  INCOME  IN  1876. 


COUKTIES. 


Adams 

Ashland .... 

harron 

Bayfield .... 

Brown 

Buffalo   

Burnett  .... 
Calumet .... 
Chippewa  . . 

Clark 

Columbia. . . 
Crawford . . . 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas   ... 

Dunn 

£au  Claire.. 
Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake. 

Iowa 

Jackfton  . . . . 
Jefferson  ... 

Juneau 

Kenosha.... 
Kewaunee . . 
La  Crosse... 
La  Fayette. . 
Lincoln  . . . . 
Manitowoc  . 
Marathon. . . 
Marquette  . . 
Milwaukee  . 
Monroe.  ... 

Oconto 

Outagamie.. 
Ozaukee. . . . 

Pepin 

Pierce 


No.  of 
Children. 


2,571 

250 

1.240 

247 

12.501 
5.806 
421 
6,070 
4,085 
2.505 

11,380 
6.004 

20,737 

19.160 

8,109 

267 

4,811 

4.940 

19.786 

15,535 
8.578 
6.523 

10,051 
4,252 

13.661 
5.774 
5.206 
6,173 
8,267 
8,366 
279 

16,785 
8,85a 
3,634 

48,298 
7.984 
4.093 

10, 161 
7,194 
2,273 
5,894 


Apportion- 
ment. 


11,054  11 

104  96 

508  40 

101  27 

5,125  41 

2.880  46 
172  61 

2.488  70 
1,674  85 
1,027  05 
4,665  80 
2,461  64 
8,502  17 
7,855  60 
1.274  68 

lOtf  47 
1,972  51 
2,025  40 
8.112  26 
6,869  35 
8,514  93 
2,264  43 
4,120  91 
1,743  32 
5,601  01 
2.367  84 
2,134  46 
2,530  93 
8,389  47 
8,430  06 

114  39 

6.881  85 
1,578  50 

1.489  94 
17,752  18 

3.278  44 
1.678  13 
4,166  01 
2.949  54 
931  93 
2,416  54 
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Table  No.  I  —  Apportionment  —  continued. 


Ounties. 


Polk 

Portage , 

Hacine 

Bichland ... 

P.ock 

St.  Croix 

8auk 

Shawano.... 
8hel>.  ygan... 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

"Walworth... 
Washington. 
Waukesha  .. 
Waupaca. . . . 
Waushara  . . . 
Winnebago  . 
Wood 


Totals 


No.  of 
Children. 


2,447 
5.8»4 

10. 548 
7,020 

18,944 
-    5,679 

10, 141 
2,179 

14, 527 
192 
«,104 
9,168 
9,888 
9,811 

11,806 
7,845 
4,910 

16,048 
1,915 

470, 788 


Apportion- 
ment. 


1,008  27 
2,211  54 
4,824  68 
2,878  20 
5.717  04 
2, 828  89 
4, 157  81 

898  89 
5,956  07 
78  72 
2, 502  64 
8, 758  88 
8,849  08 
4,022  51 
4, 685  46 
8,011  46 
2,018  10 
6,677  68 

785  15 

193,021  08 
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TABLE  No.  V. 


SCHOOL  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 
[by  couhties.] 


CouirriiB. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron   

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane — 

Ist  district 

2d  district 

Dodge — 

1st  district 

2d  district 

Door  

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grant ^.... 

Green   

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Pavette 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc '** 

Marati^on 

Marquette 

Milwaukee  — 

Ist  district 

2d  district 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie 


8, 740  00 
4.000  00 
5.090  00 
8,0CO0O 
5.000  00 
7,000  00 
1,085  00 
6,500  00 
5,000  00 
8,150  00 
16.500  00 
5,885  00 

0.000  00 
10,400  00 

14.020  00 

16,000  00 

11,165  00 

2,000  00 

25,087  00 

15,000  00 

7,000  00 

16,200  00 

83.000  00 

8.500  00 

19. 815  00 

80.000  CO 

15,000  00 

7,500  00 

2,050  00 

7,600  00 

4,050  00 

28,000  00 

4.000  00 

40,000  00 

8,600  00 

2,200  00 

18,200  00 
6,500  00 

25,000  00 
7,256  00 
8,290  00 


16.805  00 
6,000  00 
14.601  00 
2.500  00  : 
88,281  00  ! 
50,495  00  I 
2,550  00  i 
36,575  00  I 
56. 170  00  1 
24,460  00 
87,005  00  I 
19  700  00  ; 

69,140  00 
64,890  95 

41,845  00 
68,555  00 
12,957  00 
8.300  00 
66,110  00 
63.240  00 
84,850  00 

158. 519  00 
98, 750  00 
82.987  00 
48.769  00 
50.940  00 

118.019  00 
89,640  00 
27.605  00 
28,505  00 
83.097  00 
99,890  00 
6,550  00 

109,340  00 
80.884  25 
20,185  00 

88,880  00 
28.965  00 
66,718  00 
35,882  00 
40,610  00 


•  o 

o 


9 

c 


1.368  00 

1,500  00 

858  00 

500  00 

4.280  00 

2,112  00 

815  00 

8,858  00 

8,685  00 

1,828  00 

7,852  00 

1,198  00 

5,809  00 
4.828  00 

m 

4.819  50 
7.780  00 
1,869  00 
600  00 
6,576  00 
9,285  00 
12,422  00 
10,788  00 
7,944  50 
2,841  00 
8,739  00 
6.778  00 
9.599  00 
3,416  00 
2,685  00 
2,700  00 
8,444  00 
8,905  50 
1,072  00 
18,987  00 
2,908  00 
1,068  00 

4,614  00 
2,850  00 
6,014  00 
4,658  00 
4,411  00 


» 


O 

e 


I        ^ 


5* 


516,00 

20  00 

1,398  00 

'2ii37  66 
8,185  00 
210  00 
2,855  00 
8.087  00 
8.878  98 
2,805  00 
2,258  61 

2,653  00 
3,567  90 

2,204  25 
8,185  00 

1.275  00 
125  00 

8,219  00 
1.987  50 
8,666  50 
5. 149  00 
2,599  00 

732  00 
2,498  90 

773  00 
4,530  00 
1,658  00 

875  00 
1,705  00 
2,036  00 
2,604  70 

880  00 
5,864  00 
2,534  00 

824  25 

2,978  00 

1.276  00 
2,461  00 
l,96i^  00 
8,199  50 
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Table  No.  V — School  Houte  Property  — contiaaed. 


• 

COUNTISB. 

Hifi^hest  valuation 
of  school    house 
and  site. 

Cash      value      of 
school  houses  in 
the  county. 

00 

OB 

O 

o 

'3 

> 

3 
o 

Cash  value  of  ap. 
paratus. 

• 

Ozaukee 

6,000  00 
7,250  00 
8.000  00 
2,200  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,100  00 

15, 400  00 
10,000  00 

1,444  00 
84,000  00 

2,700  00 
14,000  00 

2.700  00 

6,400  00 

10,000  00 

20,000  00 

'   7,000  00 

11,000  00 

8.000  00 

2. 075  00 
10.000  00 

7,000  00 

84, 695  00 
21,940  00 
85,630  00 
28,291  12 
24. 028  50 
65, 275  00 
86,418  00 

60, 998  98 
69, 148  00 
86,590  00 

103,705  00 
14,648  00 
69,535  00 
5,100  00 
42,580  00 
48,380  00 

114.851  00 
81.725  00 

104,720  87 
51,791  00 
80,570  00 
64,560  50 
15,810  00 

7.685  00 
2,140  00 
8,894  00 
1,830  00 

1.686  00 
5,682  50 

.     8,073  li) 

4. 191  00 

4,872  25 

2,992  00 

10,740  00 

921  00 
5,900  00 

478  50 
8, 302  00 

8.471  00 
18,007  50 
11,901  00 
18, 310  00 

5,787  00 
1,029  50 
8,436  00 

1.472  00 

8,801  50 

Pepin   

518  12 

Pierce 

2,128  10 

Polk 

2,287  00 

Portaire 

1,038  00 

Racine   

Richland  

1,715  00 
2,485  00 

1,842  00 
2, 176  50 

2.183  00 

Rock— 

1st  district 

2d  district 

St.  Croix 

Sauk  

8.918  00 

Shawano  .......... 

763  55 

Shebovffan  

2.506  00 

Taylor 

201  00 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

1,262  43 
8. 060  00 

Walworth 

2,273  50 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waunaca  . . .  • 

4,974  10 
8,545  00 
2.949  00 

Waushara 

2,180  00 
4,160  00 
1.497  00 

Winnebago  

Wood 

Totals 

40,000  00 

8,056,176  12 

804, 290  75 

1 

142,788  81 
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TABLE  No.  VI. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  NOT  INCORPORATED. 


[bt  ooubtibs.] 


COUKTIES. 

• 

No.  of  such  schools  in 
the  county. 

No.  which  are  denomi- 
national or  parochial. 

No.  of  teachers  engaged 
in  such  schools. 

AverageNo.of  days  such 
schools  liave  been  taught. 

No.  ot  pupils  registered 
who  have  not  attended 
district  school  during 
year. 

Average  number  in  daily 
attOLdance. 

Adams. , 

1 

1 

85 

10 

Ashland................  ».,  **. 

Barron 

Bayfield 

**VV««««|.              «««v 

Brown 

8 
4 

8 

4 

14 
6 

71 
100 

*  461 

165 

...... 

85 

Buffalo 

115 

Burnett 

Calumet 

6 
2 

4 

2 

••7  ' 

a. 

160"' 
35 

202 
10 

134 

Chippewa 

30 

Clark!.....:.:::::::.;::;:;  :::; 

Columbia 

Crawford 

7 

6 

6 

33 

16 

67 

Dane.  Ist  district 

9 

7 

1 

29 

2 

10 

7 

1 
28 

•  •  •      •  • 

10 
9 
1 

31 
2 

56 

85 

159 

116 

40 

176 

Dane,  2d  district 

112 

Dodff e,  Ist  district 

Dodge,  2d  district 

Door 

Douirlas  

'*63"    1,136 
100            44 

700 
11 

Dunn • 

5 

10 

11 

7 

4 

8 

1 

8 

17 

11 

4 

6 

5 

2 

5 
8 
22 
6 
8 
...... 

2 

11 
5 
4 
6 
5 
1 

5 

13 

36 

12 

4 

3 

1 

3 

18 

14 

7 

8 

4 

3 

1 

£aa  Claire 

80 

159 
80 
62 

147 

75 

616 
184 
101 

7t 

203 

Fond  du  Lac •  • . 

665 

Grant 

Qreen 

66 

Green  Lake 

50 

Iowa 

Jackson  • 

67 

57 

35 

142 

110 

80 

120 

55 
717 

82 

87 
225 

20 
125 

31 

Jefferson 

412 

Juneau 

157 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee  

142 

La  Crosse 

24 

LaFavette.... 

100 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc  ...*.«•« t-*- 

18 
1 
2 
7 
6 
6 
2 
8 

18 
2 
2 

7 
6 
4 

1 
1 

21 
8 
2 

15 
6 
8 
5 
4 

65 

•  •  •      •  • 

105 

71 

75" 
100 

'  746' ' 
15 

'"sio" 

200 

115 
119 

895 

Marathon 

20 

Marquette • 

60 

Milwaukee,  1st  district 

Milwaukee.  2d  district 

105 
159 

Monroe • 

160 

Oconto  ..••• 

106 

Outagamie 

■  Table  No.  VI.  —  Private  Schools  not  Incorporated 

—  continued. 
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TABLE  No.  XI. 
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Brown 
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22 
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88 
90 
67 
50 
20 
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80 
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Fond  du  Lac 
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Grant 
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Oreen 
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Green  Lake 
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Iowa  .'...•• 
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8 
8 
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68 

La  Crosse 

2 
5 
1 

1 
1 

111 

La  Fayette 

222 

Lincoln  

18 

lA  anitowoc  • 

1 

2 

148 

Marathon 

84 

Marouette 

2 

11 
9 
1 
2 
5 

69 

MilwaulLee,  let  district. . . . 
Milwaukee,  2d  district .  •  • . 
Monroe 

6 

1 
1 
2 

78 

48 

280 

Oconto   

70 

Ontairamie 

126 

Ozaukee • 

2 

2 

12 

8 

81 

Pepin 

Pierce 

9 
9 
8 
8 
18 

79 
268 

Polk    

88 

Portaire 

140 

Bacine 

""8' 

141 
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Tabus  No.  XI. —  Number  cf  Certifleatea  Ittued — continued. 


Malb  Teachers. 

Female  Tsaghbbs. 

CoUlfTIEB. 

• 
OS 

O 

g 

1 

S 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 
09 

• 

3 

Richland  

4 
11 
9 
5 
4 

58 
64 
42 
86 
69 
18 
65 

•  •  •      •  « 

2 
1 
1 

« 

5 
16 
11 
6 
2 
1 

128 

145 
124 

78 
156 

28 
121 

14 

78 
107 
149 

57 
160 
126 
181 
115 

87 

185 

Kock.  Ist  district 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

242 

Rock,  2a  dlBtrict 

188 

St.  Croiz 

127 

Sauk 

282 

Bhawano  

Bheboy  gan u . . 

Taylor 

TremDealeau 

4» 
193 

15 

4 
6 
4 
4 
4 
2 
6 
4 
8 

44 
68 
70 
88 
47 
28 
85 
45 
18 

•  ««■•• 

2 

128 

Vernon 

6 
6 
2 
5 
5 
4 
2 

186 

"Walworth 

2 

7 

288 

Washinirton 

10^ 

Waukesha 

1 
1 

4 
4 
9 
8 

221 

Wauoaca  

186^ 

Waushara •••.. 

18fi^ 

Winnebago  

Wood 

174 
58 

Totals 

140 

838 

2,555 

47 

858 

5,421 

8,85(> 

i 
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TABLE  No.  XII. 
TEA.CHERS*  INSTITUTES. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Barron 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark    

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  Ist  dist . 
Dane,  2d  di8t. . 
Dodge,  Ist  dist 
Dodge,  2d  dist. 

Door 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Eau  Claire 

Oratt 

Grant 

Green    

Green  Lake.... 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewnunee  .... 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette  . . . . 
La  Fayette  . . . . 
Manitowoc  . . . . 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Marquette  ....^ 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagomie  . . . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Richland 


Where  held. 


Friendship 

Rice  Lake 

West  DePere 

^Miiia  ...•....,    .*• 
Chilton  

Chippewa  Falls  . . . 

Greenwood 

Portage 

Mt  Sterling 

San  Prairie 

Oregon 

JuBeau 

Horicon 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Menomonie 

Augusta  

Eau  Claire 

Platteyille 

Bloomington 

Albany 

Darttord    

Dodgeville 

Arena 

Black  River  Falls.. 

Fort  Atkinson 

Wonewoc 

Elroy 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

West  Salem.   

Shullsburg 

Darlington 

Manitowoc 

Wausau 

Westfleld 

Packwaukee 

Sparta 

O'^^nto 

Appleton 

Port  Washington  . . 

Durand 

Durand 

Rock  Elm  Center. . 

St.  Croix  Falls 

Stevens'  Point 

Rochester 

Richland  Center... 
Richland  Center... 


By  Whom  Conducted. 


When 
Held. 


D.  McGregor 

J.  B.  Thayer 

A.  A.  Speucer. 

A.  Earthman 

Graham,  Walker  &  Min- 

affhsn    

J.  B.  Thayer 

J.  B.  Thayer 

D.  McGregor 

D.  McGregor  and  A.  F. 

North 

D.  McGregor 

R.  Graham. 

R.  Graham 

A.  Salisbury 

A.  Salisbury. 

J.  B.  Thayer 

J.  B.  Thayer 

Parker  and  Reynolds. . . 
Geo.  Beck  and    G.  M. 

Guernsey 

D.  McGregor 

N.  C.  Twining....  ^... 

R.  GrahHm 

D.  McGregor 

D.  McGregor 

Smith  aod  De  La  Matyr. 

A.  Salisbury 

D.  McGregor    

D.  McGregor  and  O.  L. 

Fruwley « 

A.  Salisbury 

R.  Graham 

J.  B.  Thayer 

D.  McGregor 

J.  H.  Terry  and  H.  Jane. 

R  Graham 

R.  Graham 

A.  Salisbury 

R.  Grati  am 

R.  Graham 

R.  Graham 

H.    Barns    and    R.   H. 

Schmidt 

0.  F.  Viebahn  and  Chas. 

Lau 

J.  B.  Thayer 

Earthman  and  Miller. . . 

J.B.Thayer 

J.  B.  Thayer 

A.  J.  Button  and  J.  K. 

McGregor 

A.  Salistiury 

A.  Salisbury 

Salisbury  and  Johnson. . 


Oct.  25 
Oct  1 
Sept.  8 
Aug.  27 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  18 
April  2 

Sept.  8 
Mchl9 
Mchl9 
Apr  10 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  24 
Apr  2 
Mch26 
Aug.  8 

Aug.  18 
Oct.  22 
Aug.  20 
Sept.  25 
Apr.  9 
Oct.  15 
Aug.  20 
MchlO 
Mch26 

Aug.  18 
Aug.  27 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  8 
Apr  16 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  27 
Sept.  8 
Apr.  9 
Sept.  24 
Apr.  16 
Oct.    8 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  20 
Apr.  9 
Aug.  20 
Mch  6 
Sept.  10 

Aug.  6 
S  pt.10 
Apr.  28 
Aug.  18 
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Tablb  No.  XII.  —  Teachers^  InstUutes  —  continued. 


COUlfTISB. 


Rock,  let  diet 
Rock,  2d  dist 
Rock,  8d  di&t 
8t  Croix  .... 
8t  Croix.... 

Sauk 

8auk 

Bheboygan  .. 

Trempealeaa 
Vernon 

Walworth  . . . 

Washington . 

Wankesba. . . 
Waupaca.... 

Wftushara . . . 
Wood 


Where  Held. 


Evansville 

Milton 

Clinton 

New  Richmond. 
New  Richmond. 

Spring  Green... 

Baraboo 

Plymouth 

Trempealeau  . . . 
Viroqua 

Elk  Horn 

West  Bend 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Wautoma 

Grand  Rapids  . . 


By  YHiom  Conducted. 


D.  McGregor 

A.  Salisbury 

A.  Salisbury 

J.  B.  Thayer 

J.  B.  Thayer  and  F.  D 

Ensign 

A.  Salisbury 

A.  Earthman 

L.  D.  Haryey  and  W.  J. 

Brier 

J.  B.  Thayer 

▲.  J.  Button  and  and  J< 

M.R^it 

S.  8.  Rockwood  and  A 

F  North 

A.  A.  Spencer  and  J.  W 

Congdon 

A.  Saiisbury 

J.Q.  Emery  and  J.  Burn. 

ham 

R.  Graham , 

J.  B.  Thayer 


Where 
Held. 


Aug.  37 
Mch  26 
Aug.  20 
Mch  10 

Aug.  27 
Apr.  9 
Aug.  6 

Aug.  18 
Sept.   8 

Aug.  20 

Aug.  18 

Aug.  20 
Apr.   2 

Aug.  18 
?ept  4 
Oct  15 
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•TOoqoB  p9pa9n«  OA«q 
oqM.  osn  JO  8j«d^  I  pan  ^ 
n89M)9q  Hdjpiiqo  jo  jaqma^ 


•-^jio  oqi 
n|  dJ«  JO  sjVdX  08  pa«  qx 
ii99M)9q  snosjdd  jo  jaqmnii 


oqi  Qf  aSv  JO  8JV9^  gx  pw  ii 
addM^oq  U9jpiiqo  jo  Jdqmn^ 


oqi  u\  oS«  JO  BJB9X  i  po«  ^ 
n99M)9q  a9jpiiqo  jo  J9qmn^ 


CQr^     'USCQ     -iH     •iHCQCOeO 


C4 


G(l 


*H^tM« 


ntoeotc^^ 


8oo«o 
1-1  T-l 


SO  TT  C^  <D 
COtOCDOO 


04  CO         iM  tH 


S9|S||S|3 


04        00        di-l'^eOr-l 


ea  »-<  OS  fr"  e*  '^  t» 

to  «-<  IQ  »)  O  00  00 


x>cDeoo»eoeo 


5r^'^'~'^ooO'-iOD*-«co©obciao 
ocDcot-oeiocDoiocoioadt^eSio 


0*  rH         TH         »-<  ^^ 


««oo*^coio-^©i»-iao<^»ooe«oc* 

iOCOC400r-iOOOOr-iOi-i|>OOr-Acii 


I 


i: 
6 


so  :    s  =»  cc§5  j=  *  i  d  2 


817 


S«  : 

t*     ^  69  C9  "^  fiO  09  T^  US  "^ 

s 

§  : 

'iHtHi-ioiTHeocoKd^ed 

s 

i    I    l^     'cQiHOO'   •«     • 

n 

lO  <M  »H  O  ,H  T-t  T-l 


T-;iOooeQO»oo^coa503O 

^  1-1  »^  d  t*  f-«  1-^ -^  ^  f-H        rH 


'  «0  04  0S 
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C4 


«1-l         »H 


•  o 
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^ 
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TABLE  No.  XXII. 


8T4lTI8TIC8  of  CITIES— CERTIFICATES. 


Male  Tbac 

HKRS. 

• 

•s 

a 

Fekalb  Teachbrs 

CiTIBS. 

6 

o 
3 

• 

O 

0 

CD 

• 

hi 

• 

1 
s 

CO 

3 

Appletnn 

Beaver  Dam 

2 

1 

S 

1 
1 

8 

5 

10 

18 
10 

24 

•   •   •   •   •    • 

1 
1 

14 

24 

Berlin 

14 

Beloit 

15 

Columbus 

6 

'"'is' 
12 
1 

14 

'"'9' 

28 

6 

Fond  du  Lac '. .. . 

3 

1 



46 

Fort  Howard 

Grand  Kapids 

'"  "2 

•    •        •   • 

4 

19 
1 

Green  Bay 

t 

14 

Hudson 

2 

10 

7 
2 

1 

12 

JanesTille 

7 

Kenosha 

1 
1 

2 

14 

La  Crobse 

1 

5 

86 

Madison 

Menasha 

1 

2 

6 

"'i 

Milwaukee 

^       1 

87 

Mineral  Point 

1 

1 

8 

9 

11 

51 

12 

6 

5 

10 

Keetah 

4 

14 

Oconto 

1 

12 

Oshkosh 

6 

57 

Portage 

Prairie  du  Chien 

2 
1 

1 

2 

17 

15 

2 

15 

11 

Racine 

87 

Shebovflran 

Stevens  Point 

Watertown 

1 
1 

8 

8 

8 
11 

20 

Wausau 

1 

18 

Totals 

16 

9 

17 

88 

82 

268 

517 
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TABLE  No.  XXIIT. 


SUMMARIES  OP  STATISTICS. 


Description. 


Number  of  children  over  four  and 
under  twenty  y  ears  of  age . 

Number  of  children  oyer  four  and 
Under  20  years  of  age  in  districts 
maintaing  school  fire  or  more 
months 

Kum))er  of  children  over  four  and 
under  twenty  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  school 

Total  number  of  the  different  pupils 
wbo  hive  attended  the  public  schools 
during  the  year 

Number  of  days  attendance  of  pupils 
over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of 
age 

Total  number  of  days  attendance  of 
different  pupils  during  the  year 

Number  of  days  school  has  been 
taught  by  qualified  teachers , 

Number  of  children  who  have  at- 
te<  ded  private  schools  only 

Number  of  schools  with  two  depart- 
ments   

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more 
departments 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach 
the  schools 

Number  of  different  persons  employed 
as  teachers  during  the  year , 

Number  of  public  school  houses 

Number  of  pupi  s  the  school  houses 
will  accommodate 

Number  of  school  houses  built  of  brick 
or  stone 

Number  of  school  houses  with  out- 
houses in  good  condition 

AGGREGATE  OP  VALUES. 

Total  valuation  of  school  houses 

Total  valuation  of  sites 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus 

Totals 


Counties. 


885,808 

881, 879 

248,806 

245,895 

16,248,028 

16,817,502 

829,417 

8,714 

161 

124 

5,868 

.  9,146 
5,159 

804,062 

696 

8,518 


$8,056,176 
804,291 
142, 788 


18, 508, 1^0 


Cities. 


Totals. 


98,080 

98,080 

45,819 

45,875 

4,111,889 

4, 114, 055 

5,218 

14,910 

88 

87 

708 

712 
161 

41,882 

94 

152 


$1,287,712 

881,095 

11,845 


478,888 

474,959 

289,125 

291, 270 

20,854,412 

20,481,557 

884,680 

28,624 

194 

811 

6,571 

9,858 
5,820 

845,944 

790 

8,6*10 


$1,680,652 


$4,848,888 
685,886 
154,628 

$5,188,902 
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Table  No.  XXIII. —  Summaries  of  Statistics  —  continued. 

AGGREGATE  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


Description. 


Amount  expended  for  building  and 
repairing 

Amount  expended  for  apparatus  and 
libraries 

Am  >unt  expended  for  teachers*  wages. 

Amount  expended  for  old  indebtedness. 

Amount  expended  lor  furniture,  regis- 
ters and  reords 

Amount  expended  for  all  other  pur- 
poses  


Total  amount  expended, 


Counties. 

Cities. 

Totals. 

1210, 054 

$47, 962 

(258,016 

14.156 

1,218.235 

61,462 

2,082 

*344,803 

22,543 

16.188 

1,563,038 

84,005 

29,673 

7,963 

37,636 

202,947 

87.808 

290,655 

11,736,527 

1513,111 

12,249,638 

*  Thift  affg>ve»M  of  ezpeodleare  for  leaGhere^  wtgei  to  eltiei  inetadei  the  tmoiiat  In  Mil- 
waakoe  ($149,947),  bat  tne  itomt,  for  mala  and  fiMiiaro  taachen  are  not  reported. 
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TABLE  No.  XXV. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  DICTIONARIES. 

Statement  showing  the  counties^  towns  and  districts  which  havs 
been  supplied  with  dictionaries  during  the  year  ending  De* 
cember  10,  1877. 


1                             == 

Counties. 

• 

TOWKB. 

3 

p. 

No.  of  the 
district 

• 

s 

§• 

• 

o 
"A 

AdAITIR 

Dell  Prairie 

8 
10 
2 
1 
8 
4 
8 
8 
5 

4.5 
1 
1 
8 
7 

1,2 
8 
5 
6 
7 
8 
1 
2 
6 
6 
2 
6 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 
8 
15 
8 
8 
1 
6 
8 
8 
6 
9 
6 
4 

Jacksou  and  New  Haven 

Barron 

Lakeland 

Bufialo 

Alma 

D  ver , 

1 

Lincoln 

Modena 

Naples 

NeiBOQ 

BiirD6tt 

Granisburg • 

Calumet 

Chilton,  city 

N  ew  Holsiein 

1 
1 

Chippewa 

B  uomer 

Edson 

W  'Fcester 

% 

Clark 

Beaver 

Colby 

Colambia  ...   .... 

FouQtaiu  Prairie 

Dodge . 

Door 

Oak  Grove 

1 

Eifir  Harbor 

bturseoD  Bav 

1 

Washiogton 

Dunn 

Kau  Gal.e 

Menomonie •  

£au  Claire 

Sp  ing  Brook 

Brunswick 

1 

Eau  Claire,  city 

1 

Fairchild 

Lincoln 

Fond  du  Lac 

Ripon,  city  and  town. 

2 

1 

Grant 

Buscobel  and  Marion 

Albany 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Grt  eo  Lake,  and  Metomen,  Fond.  Co 
Dodgeville 

bighlaud 

2 
2 

• 

Pulaski 

Jackson 

Garden  Valley 

Jefferson 

Cold  ^pring  and  Eoshkonong 

>ullivan 

.  *    ... 

1 

Juneau  

Kingston 

Lindi  a  and  Summit 

Plymouth  and  Wonewoc 

4 
\ 

Seven  Mile  Creek 
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Table  No.  XXV.  —  Distribution  of  Dictionaries  —  continued. 


COOMTIBS. 


Kewaunee 

La  Crosse  . 
La  Fayette 

Lincoln  . . . 
Marathon  . 


Towns. 


Honroe 

Oconto 

Ontagamie 

Pepin 

Polk 


Richland 

X%OCK  •...■>.     ..... 

Shawano 

Sheboygan  

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


Ahnapee 

Montpelier.   ', 

Ooalaska    

Fayette 

Willow  Springs 

Pine  River 

Be  gen 

Brighton 

H'lll,  •  nd  Colby,  Clark  Co 

Hamburg 

Spencer 

lexas 

Wausau,  city 

Byron 

Oakdale 

Langlade 

Pensaukee 

Peshtigo 

Appleton 

Bovina 

Maine 

Durand 

Trenton 

Apple  River 

Balsam  Lake 

Black  Brook 

Clayton 

Lincoln 

Luck 

Richland  Center , 

Janesvi  le,  city * 

Plymouth 

Green  VMlley 

Lessor,  HarUand,  etc 

Holland 

Sheboygan 

Sheboygan,  city 

Crtelsea 

Little  Black 

Hale 

Sumner 

Genesee 

Fi  emont 

Llnd  and  Waupaca 

Leon 

Central  la,  Pt.  Edwards  and  Seneca. 

Marshfleld 

Port  Edwards  and  Seneca 

Rudolph 

Seneca 


o 


1 
1 


8 

7 


8 


2 
6 


1 
1 


Urn  «i 

c  o 


1 

6 

1 

8 

1 
4,6,6 

4 

4 

1 

8 
8,5 

2 

1 
8,6 

6 

1 
5,6 

1 
1,2 

4 

2 

8 

4 
1,8,4 

8 

6 

1 

6 

2 

2 


8 
1,8 
1 
8 
5 


1 
4 
5,6 
8 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
1 
5 
5 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
7 
1 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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TABLE  No.  XXVI. 


DICTIONARIES  SOLD. 

Statxhekt  showing  the  districts  to  which  dictionaries  have  been 
sold  during  the  year  ending  December  10, 1877  • 


COUITTIXI. 


Calamet. . 

Chlppeira 
Clark  .... 
Columbia 
Daoe 


Ban  Claire  . . 
Fond  du  Lac 

Grant 

Qreen 

Green  Lake. 
Ipwa 

Jackson  ....< 
Jefferson ... 


Jnnean.... 
Kt-nosha  . 
La  Fayette. 

Milwaukee 
Hanituwoc 

Marathon  . 
Marquette . 

Outagamie 

Pierce 

Polk 

Ricliland  . 

Rock 


Towns. 


Chilton ■ 

Siockbridge 

La  Fayetie 

£at<f D  and  Warner 

WeslPoint  ...  ) 

Ch  i  181  i  una 

(  ottege  Grove 

Dunkirk  ^nd  Albion 

Rutland  and  Dunn 

Wiodsor  and  Bristol 

£au  Claire,  city 

A  to    

£  dorado 

BeetoWQ 

Lancaster r 

Exeter 

York  and  New  Glarus. . . . 

Princeton 

Ridge  way  and  Arena 

Wyoming 

Irving 

Concord  

Eoftbkonong 

Lake  Mills 

Palmyra 

Sullivan 

Plymouth  and  Wonewoc. 

Pleasant  Prairie 

Darlin.  t«m 

Darlington 

Payette 

Granville 

Eaton 

Man  itowoc  Rapids 

Whus'^u,  city 

Pack  waukee 

Shields 

Dale 

Maiden  Rock 

Alden  

Buena  Yista 

Richland  Center 

Westford 

Plymouth • . .  < 

Spring  Valley 


a 


1 

1 


6 
1 


0*5 


2 
2 

1 
1 
9 
8 
10 
6 
7 
6 
8 
0 
6 
1 
6 
1 
2 
12 
14 
1 
8 
4 
2 
1 
8 
8 
6 
8 
10 
12 
8 
8 
1 
10 


1 
2 
8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
8 
8 
4 


i 

urn* 

t 

o 
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Table  No.  XXVI — Dictionaries  Sold  —  continued. 


CoTTirriu. 


Sank 

Sheboyjran  . . 
Trempealeau 

Walworth . . . 


Towns. 


WaBhInfftoQ 
Waukesha. . 

Waushara .  • 

Winnebago. 


Excelsior , 

Fairfield 

Ironton 

Greenbush 

Arcadia 

Trempealeau , 

Bloomfleld 

Delavan 

La  Fayette 

La  Grange 

Walworth  and  Delavan 

West  Bend 

Lisbon 

Hew  Berlin 

Co^oma 

Oasis 

Nekimi , 

Popgun 

Utica 

Winchester 


S-a 


O  (O 


9 
2 
1 

8 

6 
8 
4 
1 
7 
1 

10  &  2 
1 

10 
8 
8 
8 
6 
2 
8 
2 


IS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Iir  CoxmseiOK  Mabch,  1878. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adams' 

Ashland 

BarroD 

Bayfield 

Blown 

Buffalo 

Burnett  .   

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawlurd 

Dane,  Ist  district  . . . 
Dane,  2d  district. . . . 
Dodge,  1st  a i strict. . 
Dodge,  2d  district. . . 

Door 

Doutrlas  

Dunn 

£au  Claire 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grait 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Io«a 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Ji.neau 

Kenosha 

Ke\»aunee  

La  Crosse 

LaFavette 

Lincoln  

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaakee,  Istdlst. . 
Milwaukee,  2d  dist. . 

Monroe 

Oconto  


Jesse  M.  Higbee 

Joiin  W.Bell 

H.J.  While 

Jno.  McCloud  

Miss  Minnie  H.  Kelleher 

J.  C.  Rathbun 

John  G.  Fleming 

P.  E.8ka»»en 

John  A.  McDonald 

Jotin  S.  Dore.... 

Et  nn»*dy  Scott 

M.  E.  Norris 

A.  U.  Ames 

M.8.  Frawley 

JohnT.  Flavin 

Arthur  K.  Di  laney 

James  Keogh 

Geo.  L.  Brooks 

Geo.  IShafer 

Miss  Af nes  Hosford. . •  • 

£d.  McLaughlin 

Char  es  Harper 

Thos.  C.  Rici  mond 

A.  W.  Willard 

Wm.  A.  Jones 

T.  P.  Marsh 

C.L  Collier..  

J  W.  Wightman    

Dan*l  A.  M  ahoney 

John  M.  Read 

C.  8.  Stockwell 

C.G.Thomas 

David  Finn 

W.  A.  WaUer 

Thos.  Greene 

Richard  G.  O'Connor... 

Thos.  O'Herrin 

Thos.  F.Clark 

N.  H.  Holden 

L.  W.  Winslow .. 


Post  Office. 


Plainville. 

La  Pointe. 

Rice  Lake. 

Bayfield. 

Depere. 

Gil  man  town. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Neillsville. 

Rio. 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

Door  Creek. 

Black  Earth. 

Watertown. 

Mayville. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Eldorado  Mills. 

PlHtteville. 

Monticello. 

Manchester. 

MifiSin. 

Hixton. 

Rome. 

Wonewoc. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Onalaska. 

Darlington. 

Jenu^. 

Manito  ^oc. 

WauFau. 

Montello. 

Oak  Creek. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Peshtigo. 
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County  Superintendents — continued. 


County. 

Namb. 

PofiT  Opptcb. 

Ontafiramie 

Patrick  Flanacran 

App'eton. 

Ozaukee • . 

Adolnh  HeidkaniD 

Ozaukee. 

PeDin 

J.  H.  lioundd 

Durand. 

Pieice • 

H.  S.  Baker 

River  Falls. 

Polk...., 

Marcellus  Tozer 

Little  Falls. 

Portaire 

C  L.  Sutherland  . . .  •  i 

Stevens  Point 

RaciQe 

Charles  H.  Soroat •  • . 

Waterfoi  d. 

Richland • 

David  D.  Parsons •••. 

Richland  Center. 

Hock  (1st district)... 

John  W.  West 

Footville. 

Rock  (2d  district) . . . 
Bt.  Croix 

J.  B.  Tracv 

Milton. 

Miss  Betsey  M.  ClaoD 

New  Richmond. 

Sauk 

James  T.  Lunn , ■■••. 

Iron ton. 

Shawano 

Wm.  S  mmers 

Upham. 

Sheboviran 

B.  R.  Orocran ' 

Plymouth. 
Med  ford. 

Ta}  lor 

O.N.Lee  

Trempealeau 

Miss  M.  BrandenburfiT 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

0.  B.  Wyman 

Viroqua. 
Elkhorn. 

Walworth 

Fred.  W.  Isham 

Washington 

Waukesha 

d.  8.  Ba'  nev 

West  Bend. 

John  Howitt 

Waukesha. 

Waupaca 

L.  L.  Wriirht 

New  London. 

Waushara ■ 

Jas.  H.  ToDin 

Au'oraville. 

WinnebaflTO 

P.  A.  Moriran 

Oshkosh. 

Wood 

Q.  L.  Wimams 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 

1877. 


To  His  Excellency^  Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  accordance  with 
legal  requirement,  a^brief  report  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the 
Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  for  the  year  1877. 

Most  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  C.  CHAMBERLIN, 

Chief  Geologist. 
Beloit,  Dec.  31, 1877. 


REPORT. 


The  evident  purpose  of  the  annual  reports  required  by  the  law 
under  whose  authority  the  survey  is  being  prosecuced,  is  to  lay  be- 
fore the  governor,  the  legislature,  and  the  people,  an  outline  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  survey  during  each  year,  and  a  summary  of 
its  leading  results,  without  attempting  to  present  in  detail  the  vol- 
uminous material  accumulated,  which,  at  the  best,  could  only  par- 
tially be  given  at  so  early  a  date  as  that  designated  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  report.  This  view  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  action  of 
successive  legislatures,  who  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  reserve 
the  publication  of  details  until  they  could  receive  careful  study 
and  be  arranged  in  a  systematic  and  convenient,  as  well  as  econom- 
ical form,  in  the  final  report. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  present  report  will  be  made  as 
brief  as  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  it  is  designed  to  subserve, 
and  the  energies  of  the  corps  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
more  complete  report. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  an  outline  of  the  work  then  remaining 
to  be  done  was  presented.  The  plan  of  work  there  foreshadowed 
has  been  carried  into  execution  during  the  present  year,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  outlines: 

WOBK   ON  THE  COIJPEB  BANGE  IN  BAYFIELD  AND  DOUGLAS  COUNTIES. 

The  field  work  of  the  season  was  begun  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Sweet, 
then  of  Madison,  more  recently  of  Colorado,  in  Bayfield  and  Doug- 
las counties,  on  April  10,  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  that  on 
which  field  work  had  been  begun  in  previous  years.  The  leading 
features  of  this  survey  are  given  in  the  following  preliminary  re- 
port by  Mr.  Sweet: 


Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  State  Geologist: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  according  to  your  re- 
quest, the  following  brief  summary  of  the  principal  facts  connected 
with,  and  observed  during,  my  late  geological  examination  of  a  por- 
tion of  Douglas  and  Bayfield  counties. 

Starting  from  Madison  on  the  6th  of  April,  I  arrived  at  Ashland 
on  the  9th  following.  Here  I  engaged  the  services  of  a  packer,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  Bayfield,  where  provisions  and  necessary  sup- 
plies were  obtained  for  a  trip  of  two  weeks  to  Superior  City.  A 
short  distance  from  Bayfield,  I  entered  the  unbroken  forest  and  es- 
tablished my  first  working  camp  atSiscawet  lake,  on  Sec.  21,  T.  50, 
R.  6  W.  From  here  Siscawet  river,  and  other  neighboring  small 
streams  were  followed  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Proceeding  westward.  Bark,  Cranberry,  Flag  and  Iron  rivers  were 
followed,  either  up  or  down,  from  near  the  source  to  the  mouth  or 
near  the  mouth  of  each.  Red  sandstone  is  found  within  one  or  two 
miles  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  banks  of  these  streams.  Ledges  of 
the  same  rock  also  often  cross  the  channels  of  the  streams  near  the 
lake,  causing  falls  of  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  height.  No  exposure  of 
any  member  of  the  Copper-bearing  series  was  found  along  these 
streams  nor  in  the  highlands  adjacent  to  them.  At  the  Brule  river 
in  Sees.  23  and  24,  T.  48,  R.  10  W.,  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  are 
largely  exposed.  A  half  mile  east  of  the  river  there  are  cliffs  from 
60  to  80  feet  high.  The  rock  is  quite  distinctly  bedded,  dipping 
to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  35^.  Following  the  "  range  "  east 
from  this  point,  it  drops  dowi^  from  80  to  100  feet  in  the  course  of  a 
mile,  to  the  general  level  of  the  country,  and  is  not  again  found 
prominent.  That  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
peninsula  of  Bayfield,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  but  the  enormous 
thickness  of  the  drift  completely  hides  them  from  view.  West  of 
the  Brul6  river,  there  are  numerous  ridges  or  exposures  of  the  Cu- 
priferous rocks,  all  trending  in  a  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction. 
As  the  ''  Copper  Range  "  of  Douglas  county,  consisting  of  the  lines 
of  exposures  of  the  Copper  series,  extending  in  a  more  or  less  broken 
line  from  Black  River  Falls,  on  Sec.  21,  T.  47,  R.  14  W.,  to  the 
Brul6  river,  on  Sec.  23,  T.  48,  R.  10  W.,  was  quite  thoroughly  exam- 
ined by  myself  in  the  summer  of  1873,  while  connected  with  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  minutely 
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re-examine  it.    Some  attention,  however,  was  given  to  the  old  min- 
ing locations. 

The  Percival  mine,  on  Sec.  22,  T.  18*,  R.  10  W.,  was  worked  in 
the  fall  of  1873,  by  Gen.  Sargent,  with  a  small  force  of  men. 

A  couple  of  shafts  were  sunk,  not  over  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
however,  and  these  with  a.  little  surface  stripping  constitute  the 
extent  of  the  work  upon  the  vein.  The  "  surface  show"  was  ex- 
ceedingly flattering,  good  stamp  and  barrel  work  being  found  near 
the  surface.  Several  large  nuggets  of  copper  were  encountered  in 
stripping  the  vein,  and  in  test-pitting.  The  work,  however,  was 
not  continued  a  sufl&cient  length  of  time  to  determine  with  precis- 
ion even  the  character  of  the  vein.  The  country  rock  is  a  dark, 
grayish,  fine-grained  melaphyre,  often  very  amygdaloidal.  The 
vein  is  from  one  to  four  fe^t  thick,  and  is  probably  bedded,  as  it 
appears  to  di(^  with  the  formation.  Epidote,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  calcite.  laumonite  and  native  copper,  make  up  the  vein  mat- 
ter. I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  mine  should  not  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  one. 

The  Wisconsin  mine,  locally  known  as  the  Edwards  mine,  is  lo- 
cated on  Sec.  2,  T.  47,  R.  13  W.  This  mine  is  upon  a  true  fissure. 
Two  perpendicular  shafts  have  been  sunk  upon  the  vein,  one  sixty 
and  the  other  eighty  feet,  at  an  expense  of  about  $14,000.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  shafts  the  vein  has  a  width  of  six  feet,  and  carrys  a 
small  amount  of  native  copper.  A  large  number  of  fine  specimens 
have  been  taken  out.  I  am  informed  by  Capt.  Edwards  that  a  half 
ton  of  copper  was  taken  out  in  sinking  one  of  the  shafts  the  first 
fifteen  feet.  I  consider  this  property  as  the  most  desirable  mining 
location  yet  operated  in  Douglas  county,  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
one  upon  a  true  fissure  vein.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  up- 
on this  mine  since  1865. 

m 

The  Fond  du  Lac  mine  is  located  upon  Sec.  8,  T.  47,  R.  13  W. 
It  has  long  been  abandoned.  Two  shafts  were  sunk  upon  a  bedded 
vein,  dipping  30°  to  the  S.  E.  A  small  amount  of  copper  was 
found  in  the  hanging  wall.  There  was  never  a  "  good  show "  at 
this  location,  although  about  $12,000  were  spent  here. 

The  Copper  Creek  mine  was  worked  by  Gen.  Sargent  in  1864-5. 
It  is  located  at  the  junction  of  the  forks  of  Copper  Creek  on  Sec.  15, 
T.  47,  R.  14  W.  Here  the  most  extensive  mining  operations  of 
Douglas  county  have  been  carried  on.    Four  shafts  from  30  to  40 
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feet  in  depth  were  sunk  in  1846  by  the  North  American  Fur  Co. 
Gen.  Sargent  sunk  three  shafts,  and  ran  adits  and  tunnels  from 
them,  involving  an  expense  of  between  $30,000  and  140,000.  After 
thorough  exploration,  the  location  was  abandoned  as  worthless. 
Copper  to  a  considerable  extent  is  scattered  through  the  wall  rock 
and  vein  matter.  The  veins,  of  which  there  were  supposed  to  be 
several,  were  found  to  vary  greatly  in  character  at  different  depths. 
I  am  unable  to  indicate  with  certainty  more  than  one.  That  is 
bedded  and  dips  55"  to  the  S.  E.  It  is  an  epidote  vein,  carrying 
calcite  and  quartz. 

At  Black  Kiver  Falls,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Copper  Creek, 
exploration  to  a  limited  extent  has  been  carried  on. 

The  river  here  descends  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  leap  of  160 
feet.  The  vertical  walls  of  the  gorge  for  a  half  mile  below  the  falls 
are  nearly  175  feet  high,  affording  a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
examining  the  rock  and  taking  a  section,  as  the  sandstones  and 
conglomerate  unconformably  overlie  the  Copper-bearing  rocks.  A 
gorge  existed  at  this  place  without  doubt,  previous  to  the  laying 
down  of  the  Lake  Sftperior  sandstone.  It  was  filled  with  conglom- 
erate and  breccia  from  the  Cupriferous  rocks,  and  red  sandstone, 
which  have  subsequently  been  but  partially  removed  from  the 
ancient  gorge,  in  the  formation  of  the  present  gorge.  Detailed 
sections  of  the  different  beds  of  the  Cupriferous  series,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  make  them  out,  together  with  others  taken  on  Middle 
river,  Aminicon  river.  Copper  creek  and  Black  river,  showing  the 
relationship  between  the  Lake  Superior  sandstones  and  Copper- 
bearing  rocks  will  accompany  my  detailed  report. 

Upon  arriving  in  Superior,  I  thought  best  to  spend  a  day  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  and  determine,  if  possible,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  slates  and  quartzites  so  largely  exposed  on 
that  stream,  and  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  located  to  the  south  and 
east  of  them.  I  find  the  strike  of  the  slates  to^be  always  nearly  east 
and  west,  and  the  dip  always  to  the  south  at  an  angle  varying  from 
36°  on  Sec.  11,  T.  48,  R..16  W.,  the  most  southern  exposure,  and 
junction  with  the  Lake  Superior  sandstones,  to  58°  on  Sec.  5,  T.  48, 
R.  16  W.,  just  north  of  Thompson. 

Although  the  junction  of  the  slates  and  Cupriferous  rocks  was 
not  observed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  former  are  Huronian, 
and  underly  the  Copper-bearing  rocks,  which  are  found  a  few  miles 


to  the  south.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  also  southeast 
from  Superior,  evidences  of  ancient  lake  terraces  are  quite  plain. 
I  place  them  at  about  fifteen  feet,  eighteen  feet,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  an  indistinct  terrace  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake.  From  Su- 
perior City,  I  went  to  Copper  creek  and  Black  River  Falls,  and 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  "  Range"  to  a  branch  of  Black  river,  two 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  fi^lls  of  Black  river.  West  from  that 
point  no  exposures  could  be  found.  One  and  a  half  miles  above 
Black  River  Falls  there  is  a  fall  of  thirty-one  feet  over  greenstone. 
Above  here  for  eight  or  ten  miles  along  Black  river  there  are  no 
outcrops.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Stuntz,  who  con- 
ducted the  government  surveys  in  nearly  all  of  the  townships  in 
Douglas  and  Bayfield  counties,  that  he  saw  only  one  exposure  in 
townships  44  and  46,  ranges  14  and  15  west.  In  45, 15  W.,  he  saw 
an  outcrop  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Copper-bearing  series, 
which  contained  a  few  small  veins,  from  which  he  pounded  two  or 
three  small  nuggets  of  native  copper.  As  he  was  unable  to  locate 
it  closer  than  the  township,  I  thought  it  absurd  to  loose  any  of  my 
limited  time  in  searching  for  it. 

From  Copper  creek,  I  followed  the  range  nearly  to  the  Wisconsin 
mine.  Taking  a  S.  E.  course,  I  left  the  most  southern  exposure  of 
the  Cupriferous  series  that  I  found  in  following  up  the  Aminicon 
river,  in  sSec.  15,  T.  47,  R.  13  W.  After  ascending  the  Aminicon 
river  to  Sec.  11,  T.  46,  R.  13  W.,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  west 
six  miles,  to  Aminicon  lake,  but  found  nothing  worth  mentioning 
except  cedar,  and  tamarac  swamps.  Continuing  in  a  southward 
direction,  I  struck  the  head  waters  of  Moose  river,  and  followed 
that  stream  nearly  to  the  mouth.  There  is  no  outcrop  of  the 
Cupriferous  series  along  the  stream  north  of  township  44.  Al- 
though in  that  township  they  are  frequently  met  with,  but  were 
not  carefully  examined  by  me  on  account  of  high  water,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  southern  boundery  of  my  district  is  the  south 
line  of  township  45.  From  Moose  river,  I  went  to  Gordon's,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eau  Claire,  for  fresh  supplies,  and  proceeded  thence 
across  the  Barrens  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  St.  Croix  lake, 
to  near  the  head  of  Brul6  river.  After  spending  a  day  in  canoeing 
upon  the  stream,  the  banks  were  followed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nebagamin,  and  three  days  spent  in  searching  for  exposures  along 
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the  banks  of  that  stream,  and  the  Brul6,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent 
country.     I  went  to  the  exact  spot  of  the  sandstone  exposures  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ives  in  his  manuscript  report,  but  found  only 
banks  of  sand  and  sandstone  pebbles.     Upon  either  side  of  the 
Brul6  there  are  the  most  distinct  terraces  I  have  ever  seen.     A 
mile  down  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nebagamin  there  are 
three;  the  first  is  30  ft,  the  second  80  ft,  and  the  third  190  ft  above 
the  present  surface  of  the  river.     From  the  top  of  the  highest  ter- 
race to  the  corresponding  one  on  the  0{)posite  side  of  the  stream, 
the  distance  is  about  one  mile.     As  the  stream  is  ascended  a  few 
miles,  the  terraces  are  not  so  much  elevated  above  the  stream, 
showing  that  the  descent  of  the  river  is  greater  and  the  flow  of 
water  swifter  now  than  in  former  times.     Evidences  of  terraces 
were  also  observed  upon  the  head  waters  of  Flag  and  Iron  rivers. 
From  the  Brule  river,  I  took  an  easterly  course  to  Spider  lake, 
in   Sec.   20,   T.   47,   R.  8   W.,   and    from  there   a    northeasterly 
course  to  Moose  lake,  in  Sec.  5,  T.  48,  R.  6  W.     Nearly  the  en- 
tire  distance   from   the   Brule   river  to  about  ten   miles   north- 
east of  Moose  lake  is  across  the  Barrens.     The  soil  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  sand,  and  supports  a  very  scanty  growth  of  tim- 
ber, locally  known  as  Jack  and  Norway  pine.     Fires  have  run  over 
the  Barrens  until  there  are  now  large  tracts  upon  which  there  is  no 
living  vegetation.     The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  uneven,  it 
being  cut  up  by  "potash  kettles'^  from  twenty  feet  to  thirty  feet  deep, 
and  often  these  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  as  far  across 
the  top  as  they  are  deep.     They  appear  to  follow  general  lines  of 
depression. 

Small  lakes  are  frequently  met  with  from  100  to  150  ft.  below 
the  summit  of  the  Barrens.  Within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  Spider  lake,  they  seem  to  be  within  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  of  the 
same  level,  and  usually  much  nearer  the  same  level.  Other  lakes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Moose  lake  are  much  larger,  and  others  to  the 
southeast  lower.  From  Moose  lake  I  proceeded  to  Ashland,  pass- 
ing across  semi-barrens  nearly  to  Fish  creek.  Sec.  9,  T.  47,  R.  5 
W.     I  arrived  at  Ashland  on.  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  account,  that  I  have  passed 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  district  assigned  me  for  explora- 
tion. My  district  is  bounded  as  follows:  Lake  Superior  on  the 
north;  the  town  line  between  ranges  5  and  6,  from  Lake  Superior 


to  the  N.  E.  corner  of  T.  48,  R.  6  W.  on.  the  east;  then  on  the  south 
east  by  a  line  running  from  the  N.  E.  corner  of  T.  48,  R.  6  W.,  to 
the  S.  W.  corner  of  T.  40,  R.  9  W.;  on  the  south  by  the  line  be- 
tween townships  44  and  45,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state  line.  The 
area  occupies  upwards  of  1,450  square  miles.  There  are  but  three 
roads  in  the  district,  and  they  are  impassable  for  wagons  during 
the  summer  months.  As  I  have  had  less  than  two  months  in  the 
examination  of  the  district,  and  as  all  supplies,  specimens,  etc., 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  men's  backs,  the  duties  have  been 
unusually  arduous.  I  think  that  enough  has  been  done  to  enable 
me  to  map  down  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  forma- 
tions, and  the  productive  beds  of  the  Copper  series.  No  mines  have 
been  opened,  and  no  productive  veins  have  been  discovered  at  a 
greater  distance  than  2,000  feet  south  of  the  line  of  the  junction  of 
the  Copper-bearing  rocks  with  the  Lake  Superior  sandstone. 

I  have  complete  notes,  with  which,  added  to  my  manuscript  re- 
port, I  shall  at  an  ear]y  day  make  out  my  final  report.  I  have  full 
notes  on  timber,  soil,  drift,  and  animal  life,  as'  well  as  upon  suujects 

of  ordinary  geological  importance. 

E.  T.  SWEET. 
Madison,  May  14,  1877. 

WOBK   ON  THE    COPPEB-BBABING    SEBIES    OF    THE    UPFEB   ST.   CBOIX 

BIVBB. 

During  the  summer  of  3876,  the  late  lamented  Moses  Strong  ex- 
amined a  belt  extending  from  St.  Croix  Falls  northeastward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Superior.  Between  this  belt  and  the  territory  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Sweet,  there  remained  a  triangular  area  yet  to  be 
investigated.  Mr.  Strong  began  the  investigation  of  this  region  on 
April  20th,  accompanied  by  Mr.  David  Caneday,  who  had  assisted 
him  during  the  previous  year.  Starting  from  St.  Croix  Falls,  the 
party  examined,  in  their  progress  northward,  a  belt  of  territory  con- 
tiguous on  the  northwest,  to  that  investigated  last  year.  When 
the  upper  St.  Croix  river  was  reached,  it  was  made  the  base  alike 
of  operations  and  of  supplies,  a  boat  having  been  transported  to  its 
head  waters  for  that  purpose.  The  main  portion  of  the  remaining 
area,  not  known  to  be  covered  by  drift  or  Potsdam  sandstone,  was 
examined  by  lateral  excursions  from  the  river  during  its  descent. 

In  the  progress  of  these  investigations,  a  large  number  of  out- 
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crops  of  the  several  members  of  the  Copper-bearing  series,  consisting 
of  melaphyres,  amygdaloids  (''  traps ''),  conglomerates,  sandstones 

•  and  shales,  were  located  and  examined,  and  data  and  specimens  for 
further  study  taken.  In  a  number  of  instances  native  copper  was 
observed,  and  concerning  some  of  these,  Mr.  Strong  speaks  in  fav- 
orable terms.  True  fissure  veins,  as  well  as  those  amygdaloidal  or 
other  mineral- bearing  strata  known  among  miners  as  ^'  veins,''  were 
found.  Several  fine  deposits  of  shell  marl,  that  in  the  futue  unfold- 
ings  of  this  region  will  doubtless  prove  valuable,  were  examined  by 
Mr.  Strong,  and  other  subjects  of  practical  and  scientific  interest 
received  attention,  and  important  facts  relating  to  the  general  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  region  were  gathered. 

In  previous  years  Messrs.  Irving  and  Sweet,  of  the  survey,  had 
determined  that  the  great  synclinal  trough,  in  which  a  poition  of 
Lake  Superior  lies,  is  extended  westward  through  Northern  Wis- 
consin, 'io  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  location  of 
this  is  a  question  of  both  scientific  and  practical  importance.  The 
data  accumulated  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question  with  approximate  definiteness. 

As  this  trough  is  but  the  downward  folding  of  the  strata  consti- 
tuting the  Copper-bearing  series,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  same 
strata  would  occur  on  the  two  sides,  though  they  were  known  to  be 
much  concealed  by  drift.  To  identify  and  corelate  these  was  like- 
wise a  question  of  importance,  which  would  require  for  its  solution 
the  combined  observations  of  all  parties  engaged  upon  the  Cu- 
priferous series.  Much  valuable  data  bearing  upon  this  subject  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Strong  in  the  course  of  the  explorations  above  in- 
dicated. 

It  has  been  impossible,  in  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  for  the 
writer  to  give  to  the  notes  left  by  Mr.  Strong  more  than  a  general 
examination,  and  of  necessity  this  outline  very  inadequately  repre- 

•  sents  the  work  accomplished  in  the  St.  Croix  region. 

THB   SURVEY   IN   BARRON   AND   CHIPPEWA   COUNTIES. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Strong  made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  northern  part 
of  Barron  county,  to  determine  the  general  position  and  relations 
of  the  interesting  quartzites  and  pipestones  of  that  region.  The 
facts  then  gathered  strengthened  the  belief  that  had  been  previ- 
ously entertained,  that  these  represent  the  Huronian,  or  Iron-bear- 
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ing  series,  and  as  the  Penokee  range  was  known  to  approach  within 
less  than  60  miles  on  the  north,  it  became  an  important  question  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  formation,  and  its  relations  to  the  north- 
ern series.  It  had  been  planned  that  Mr.  Strong  should  more  oare- 
fully  examine  the  formation  in  Barron  county,  and  explore  thence 
northward  as  far  as  means  of  access  would  advantageously  permit, 
and  afterwards,  by  means  of  the  Chippewa  river,  and  its  tributa- 
ries, reach  the  more  northern  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  region 
to  be  surveyed.  In  accordance  with  this  the  work  in  Barron  county 
was  begun  on  the  31st  of  May.  The  known  area  occupied  by 
quartzites  and  pipestone  was  considerably  increased  and  much  im- 
portant information  collected. 

After  completing  this  work,  it  remained  to  explore  the  east  and 
west  slope  of  the  Upper  Chippewa  valley.  It  was  planned  that  the 
eastern  sides  should  be  examined  first,  in  the  hope  that  the  duties 
of  the  chief  geologist  might  permit  him  to  join  Mr.  Strong,  at  his 
earnest  desire,  in  the  examination  of  the  area  lying  between  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Penokee  series  and  the  quartzites  of  Bar- 
rqn  county,  about  which  so  much  interest  had  now  gathered. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  region  is  one  of  dense 
and  continuous  forest,  un traversed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  roads  of 
any  kind,  and  that  the  only  means  of  access  is  by  boats  on 
the  streams,  or  by  packing  through  the  wilderness.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  all  provisions,  instruments,  articles  of  outfit  and  shelter, 
as  well  as  specimens,  must  be  borne  on  the  backs  of  men.  As 
most  of  the  exposures  lie  along  the  streams,  the  former  method 
was,  for  obvious  reasons,  adopted  so  far  as  practicable. 

It  was  proposed  to  traverse  first,  the  tributary  known  as  the 
Jump  river  and  afterwards  the  Flambeau  branches  —  but  this  plan 
was  necessarily  changed,  as  indicated  by  the  following  communis 
cation,  the  last  received  from  our  deeply  lamented  associate: 

Stevens  Point,  August  15,  1877. 
Dear  Chamberlin:  —  I  leave   here  tomorrow  morning,  and  on 
account  of  very  low  water,  I  find  it  necessary  to  make  the  trip  up 
the  north  fork  of  the  Flambeau  first,  and  thence  down   the  south 
fork  to  Fifield. 

You  may  send  letters  to  me  to  Fifield  station  W.  C.  R.  R.,  care 
of  the  station  agent,  via  Stevens  Point. 

Very  truly  yours,  MOSES  STRONG. 
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The  subsequent  events  are  clothed  with  inexpressible  sadness. 
The  following  account  was  prepared  immediately  after  the  melan- 
choly event,  by  one  whose  facilities  for  obtaining  the  exact  facts, 
exceed  my  own,  and  whose  painful  interest  caused  every  incident 
to  impress  itself  with  unwonted  force  and  vividness  upon  his  feel- 
ings and  memory. 

"  Mr.  Strong  left  Stevens  Point  on  Thursday,  the  16th,  accom- 
panied by  William  P.  Gundry  of  Mineral  Point,  and  John  Hawn 
of  Stevens  Point,  a  guide  whom  he  had  hired,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  ^'  Sailor  Jack,"  and  who  was  an  experienced  woodsman, 
and  an  expert  in  canoe  navigation.  The  party  went  by  railroad  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Flambeau  river,  where  they  arrived  about  six 
o'clock  P.  M.  The  next  day  —  Friday  —  was  spent  in  procuring 
boats  and  other  preparations  for  ascending  the  river.  Mr.  Strong 
obtained  a  light  skiff,  made  of  riven  white  cedar,  which  he  thought 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  he  wished  to  use  it.  He 
also  obtained  a  birch  bark  canoe,  in  which  was  to  be  transported 
the  supplies  and  camp  equipage  for  the  party  of  three. 

'^  They  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Flambeau  on  Saturday, 
morning  and  continued  it  for  nine  or  ten  miles,  without  any  re- 
markable incident,  until  nearly  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  they 
came  to  some  rapids,  supposed  to  be  in  Sec.  28,  T.  41,  R.  1,  E. 
The  rapids  were  about  150  feet  from  the  foot  the  head.  The  bed 
of  the  river  was  filled  with  numerous  rocks,  over  and  about  which 
the  water  rushed  rapidly.  ^^  Sailor  Jack  "  took  the  lead  in  the  bark 
canoe  and  its  freight,  followed  by  Mr.  Strong  and  young  Gundry 
in  the  cedar  skiff.  Jack  had  reached  the  head  of  the  rapids,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  others  were  entering  upon  the  ascent,  Mr.  Strong 
was  standing  in  the  bow  of  the  skiff  using  a  long  light  pole  for  pro- 
pelling it,  while  Gundry  was  sitting  in  the  stern  using  the  oars  for 
the  same  purpose.  Near  the  foot  of  the  n  pids  was  a  rock,  past 
which  they  pushed  the  skiff  far  enough,  so  that  the  current  struck 
its  bow  and  turned  it  around  the  rock,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  current  striking  the  boat  broadsides,  tipped  it 
over.  As  it  was  about  going  over  Mr.  Strong  jumped  from  it  into 
the  water,  and  stood  upon  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which 
the  water  was  about  three  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  came  up  to  his 
waist.  Immediately  below  the  rock  where  he  was  standing  and 
holding  on  to  the  skiff  the  water  was  twelve  feet  deep,  into  which 
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Mr.  Gundry  went,  as  the  skiff  upset.  At  that  instant  he  hollowed 
to  Mr.  Strong:  "  I  can't  swim;"  who  replied:  "  Hold  to  the  boat." 
Gundry  held  on  at  first,  but  in  attempting  to  get  a  better  hold,' or 
in  some  way,  lost  his  hold  of  the  boat,  and  was  carried  into  the 
water,  into  which  he  was  sinking.  Simultaneously,  the  skiflF  went 
down  stream,  and  Mr.  Strong  left  his  position  of  comparative  safety, 
and  was  immediately  in  the  deep  water,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  to  rise  no  more. 

"  Why  he  left  the  place  where  he  was  standing  and  let  the  boat 
go,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  One  theory  is  that  he  slipped  and 
could  stand  there  no  longer,  but  this  is  not  as  probable  as  is  the 
theory  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  searching  for  his  body, 
which  is  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  his  friend  Gundry  had  lost  his 
hold  of  the  boat,  and  was  sinking,  he  threw  himself  into  the  deep 
water,  in  the  vain  (as  it  proved)  effort  to  save  his  companion  from 
drowning.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  very  self  confident,  and  self 
reliant,  and  would  not  have  been  likely  to  apprehend  any  disaster 
to  himself  in  the  effort  to  save  his  friend,  and  if  he  had,  the  appre- 
hension would  not  have  deterred  him.' 

**  The  reason  why  he  did  not  reach  Gundry  is  very  satis^factorily 

explained  by  Gundry  himself,  who  says  that  while  he  was  under 

» 

the  water,  he  distinctly  saw  Mr.  Strong  with  his  legs  drawn  up,  as 
in  a  sitting  position,  and  his  arms  bent  in  front  of  his  breast,  in 
which  position  he  sank,  and  his  body  was  in  this  position  when 
found.  It  therefore  would  seem  quite  certain  that  in  his  effort  to 
save  Gundry,  Mr.  Strong  was  seized  with  cramps,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  swimming,  and  resulted  in  his  own  drowning, 
and  the  certainty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  his  body  v/as  found 
on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
where  he  had  been  standing. 

"That  Mr.  Gundry  escaped  drowning  is  almost  miraculous.  He 
drifted  down  the  river  until  his  feet  struck  a  sand-bar,  which  ena- 
bled him  barely  to  get  his  head  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Here  he  stood  in  water  up  to  his  neck,  until  he  was  rescued  by 
Jack  Hawn.  As  soon  as  Jack  heard  the  cries,  he  left  his  canoe  at 
the  head  of  the  rapids  and  ran  to  the  foot  of  them,  where  he  saw 
Gundry's  head  above  the  water,  and  the  skiff  floating  down  stream. 
He  immediately  rushed  into  the  water  and  secured  the  skiff,  and 
with  it  rescued  Gundry  from  his  peril. 
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*'  The  time  of  the  accident  was  five  minutes  to  three,  as  indicated 
by  the  watches  of  both  the  young  men,  which  were  stopped  at  that 
time  by  being  submerged.  The  body  of  Mr.  Strong  was  found  at 
six  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  in  8^  feet  of  water,  having  been 
twenty-seven  hours  in  the  water.  It  might  probably  have  been 
found  sooner,  but  for  the  erroneous  supposition  of  those  engaged 
in  the  search,  that  it  had  drifted  further  than  proved  to  be  the  fact.'' 

At  the  time  the  crushing  news  was  received,  his  father,  the 
Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  was  at  Stevens  Point,  and,  through  a 
generosity  and  courtesy  that  commands  our  warmest  admiration, 
a  special  train  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  General  Manager  E.  B. 
Phillips,  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  reach,  at  an  early  hour,  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

The  remains  were  conveyed  to  Mineral  Point,  where  they  were 
laid  to  rest,  amid  the  profound  sorrow,  not  alone  of  kindred  and 
friends,  nor  of  the  community  by  which  he  was  so  highly  esteemed, 
but  of  the  entire  common welth  in  whose  service  he  had  fallen. 

Of  the  history  and  character  of  our  lamented  associate,  I  deem 
it  appropriate  to  speak  more  at  length  in  another  portion  of  this 
report.* 

The  loss  to  the  survey,  though  immeasurably  less  than  the  un- 
speakable Affliction  to  the  smitten  family,  is  very  great.  Mr. 
Strong's  careful  notes,  even  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  were 
all  recovered  in  a  legible  condition;  yet,  though  they  were  taken 
with  that  painstaking  care  that  so  prominently  characterized  his 
work,  they  can  never  receive  at  the  hands  of  another  that  fullness 
and  completeness  of  elaboration  which  they  would  have  received 
from  their  author. 

Section  6,  of  the  organic  law  of  the  survey  provides  that  the 

salaries  of  the  corps  '^  sJiall  be  for  services  actrially  performed  and 

for    time   actually  spent  in   the  work^     In  obedience  to  ^this 

injunction,  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  Mr.  Strong  ceased  with 

the  installment  for  the  month  in  which  he  was  drowned. 

That  the  remainder  of  the  salary  thus  withheld  should  be  made 
good  to  the  widow  and  children,  thus  suddenly  bereft  of  their  de- 
pendance  for  support,  needs  neither  argument  nor  precedent, 
though  amply  supported  by  both,  and  I  deem  the  simple  statement 
of  the  facts  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  legislature  to  do  all 

*See  Appendix. 
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that  it  legitimately  oaa  to  mitigate  a  loss  that,  even  in  its  financial 
aspects,  is  largely  beyond  repair. 

BE*  OBGANIZATION. 

The  loss  of  so  important  a  co- laborer  caused  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  plan  of  operations  above  outlined.  It  was  at  once 
evident  that  before  another  party  could  be  organized  and  placed  in 
the  field,  so  much  time  would  necessarily  elapse  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  complete  the  work  contemplated.  Two  parties  were 
therefore,  with  some  difficulty,  organized;  one  in  charge  of  Mr.  F. 
H.  King,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  examination  of  the  valleys  of 
the  two  Flambeau  rivers,  and  the  other  under  Mr.  F.  H.  Brotherton, 
who  was  charged  with  the  exploration  of  the  territory  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Chippewa  river. 

WORK   ON   THE    FLAMBEAU  BIYEB. 

The  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  King  in  the  examination  of  the 
Flambeau  region  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Strong.  The 
north  fork  of  the  Flambeau  was  ascended  to  the  mouth  Turtle 
river,  when  that  stream  was  examined  to  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  heavy  drift  region,  after  which  the  as- 
cent of  the  Flambeau  was  resumed.  The  lake  legion 
on  its  headwaters  was  examined  sufficiently  to  ascertain  the  char- 
acter of  the  drift  accumulations,  which  exclusively  occupy  it  and 
effectually  conceal  the  underlying  rock  formations.  Passing  across 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  south  fork,  or  Dore  Flambeau,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  formations  along  it  was  accomplished  in  its  descent. 

Before  the  examination  of  the  main  river,  below  the  junction  of 
the  two  forks,  was  completed  the  cold  weather  bad  so  far  advanced 
as  to  close  the  stream  with  ice  and  compel  the  party  to  abandon 
their  boat  and  complete  the  journey  on  foot,  which  was  accomp- 
lished on  the  14th  of  November. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work,  fifty-nine  outcrops  were  located 
and  examined,  and  specimens  taken  for  more  critical  examination 
in  the  laboratory.  Of  these,  thirty-six  occur  in  the  north  fork  of 
the  Flambeau,  twenty-one  on  the  south  fork,  and  two  on  the  Turtle 
river.  The  rocks  represented  in  these  consist  of  granites,  gneiss, 
mica  shists,  syenites  and  hornblende-bearing  rocks.  They  undoubt- 
edly all  belong  to  the  great  Laurentian  series.    The  strike  is  quite 
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uniformly  northeastward,  varying  from  N.  35°  E.  to  N.  80°  E.  To 
this  there  are  one  or  two  apparent  exceptions.  From  the  varying 
dip,  it  appears  that  the  strata  are  much  folded,  and  three  or  more 
anticlinal  axes  seem  to  be  indicated.  The  whole  territory  drained 
by  the  two  Flambeaus  has  been  subjected  to  powerful  glacial 
action,  and  an  immense  sheet  of  drift  covers  the  whole  region,  ex- 
cept where  subsequent  erosion  of  the  streams  has  cut  through  it 
and  exposed  the  rocks.  These  drift  accumulations,  and  the  modifi- 
cations to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  were  made  subjects  of 
study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  more  complete  re- 
port. The  timber  and  the  soils  also  received  attention,  and  the 
distribution  of  each  was  mapped,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
would  permit. 

WORK  ON  THB  WEST  SIDB  OF  THE  CHIPPEWA  RIVER. 

The  explorations  under  Mr.  Brotherton  revealed  what  had,  in  a 
measure,  been  anticipated;  that  the  region  between  the  Chippewa 
and  Nemakagon  rivers,  from  Barron  county  to  Lake  Nemakagon, 
is  almost  universally  covered  with  deep  drift,  which  effectually  con- 
ceals the  underlying  formations  and  greatly  embarrasses  the  de- 
termination of  their  character,  and  renders  the  results  of  examina- 
tion correspondingly  less  positive  and  satisfactory. 

The  drift,  and  its  clothing  of  soil  and  vegetation,  received  due 
attention.  The  most  important  result  relating  to  the  rock  forma- 
tions, was  the  finding,  in  Sec.  16,  T.  38,  R.  8,  W.,  a  ledge  of  red, 
granular,  and,  in  part,  conglomeritic,  quartz! te,  in  every  respect  re- 
sembling those  of  the  pipestone  region,  southward,  and^  undoubt- 
edly belonging  to  the  same  series. 

This  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  west  of  south  of  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  Penokee  series,  as  previously  traced.  The 
strike  of  this  quartzite  is  given  by  Mr.  Brotherton  as  S.  50°  W., 
and  the  dip  as  20°  S.  E.,  or,  in  other  words,  its  strike  is  approxim- 
ately parallel  to  the  Penokee  series,  and  its  dip  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

SXTRYET   OF  THE   PENOKEE  RAKOE. 

Besides  the  exapiinations  in  earlier  years,  a  careful  detailed  mag- 
netic and  geological  survey  of  the  portion  in  the  vicinity  of  Pe- 
nokee Gap,  and  westward  to  Nemakagon  lake  was  made  last  year. 
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During  the  present  season  this  work  has  been  extended  over  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  range  to  the  Michigan  boundary.  It  was 
planned  that  Prof.  Irving  should  extend' the  careful  survey  made 
by  him  at  Penokee  Gap  eastward  to  the  Potato  river,  and  that  Mr. 
C.  E.  Wright  should  examine  that  portion  lying  contiguous  to 
Michigan,  with  whose  formations  he  was  especially  familiar.  The 
first  part  of  this  plan  was  carried  out  in  full  by  Prof.  Irving,  as  will 
be  seen  by  consulting  the  following  report,  which  gives  an  outline 
of  this  important  work. 

Madison,  December  24,  1877. 
Prof*  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  State  Geologist : 

Sib  :  I  present  you  herewith,  according  to  the  law,  my  annual 
report  as  Assistant  State  Geologist. 

My  last  annual  report  bears  date  December  23,  1876.  From  that 
time  until  the  middle  of  July,  1877,  I  continued  to  be  occupied 
with  the  work  of  preparing  and  seeing  through  the  press  my  des- 
cription of  the  "  Geology  of  Central  Wisconsin,"  which  forms  part 
of  the  recently  issued  Vol.  II  of  the  final  reports  of  the  survey. 

The  legislature  of  the  previous  winter  having  ordered  the  con-; 
tinuance  of  the  survey  for  an  additional  year,  it  was  thought  right 
to  extend  the  detailed  work  begun  in  the  summer  of  1876,  so  as 
to  cover  the  entire  length,  in  Wisconsin,  of  the  Huronian  belt  or 
^'Iron  Range"  of  Ashland  and  the  adjoining  counties.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  plan,  that  portion  of  the  Iron  Range  which  lies  be- 
tween the  passages  of  the  main  Bad  river  and  its  Opinike  or  Pota- 
to branch,  was  assigned  to  me.  Nearly  the  whole  region  watered 
by  the  systems  of  the  Montreal  and  Bad  rivers,  had.  already  been 
investigated  by  the  parties  under  my  charge,  in  1873  and  1876,  and- 
the  district  now  to  be  examined  was  already  well  known  ground, 
much  of  it  having  been  traversed  twice.  This  previous  knowledge 
was  an  indispensable  to  the  detailed  work  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  do. 

In  accordance  with  our  understanding,  I  proceeded  to  Ashland  on 
the  first  of  August,  having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul  B. 
Wood,  surveyor  and  engineer  to  the  Peshtigo  Lumber  Co.,  as 
woodsman  and  compassman.  Mr.  Wood's  long  experience  in  sur- 
veying in  the  woods  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  instruments,  were  of 
the  greatest  assistance.  Having  hired  an  Indian  packer  and  laid  in 
2  — Geol.  Sub.  [Doc.  17.] 
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a  good  stock  of  provisions,  we  went  first,  by  rail,  to  Penokee  Gap. 
In  the  summer  of  1876,  the  detailed  topographical  and  magnetic 
mapping  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Gap  had  been  carried  northward  as 
far  as  a  line  crossing  through  the  middle  of  the  north  half  of  Sec. 
11,  T.  44,  R.  3  W.  Where  this  line  meets  the  west  line  of  Sec.  11, 
is  a  narrow  ledge  of  slaty  rock,  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  which  rises  abruptly  on  all  sides  to  a  height  of 
175  feet  above  the  low  ground  at  its  foot,  and  from  the  summit  of 
which  can  be  obtained  one  of  the  very  few  extended  views  afforded 
by  this  densely  wooded  country. 

Beginning  with  this  rock,  a  measured  geological,  topographical 
and  magnetic  section  was  carried  northward  along  the  section  line 
5^  miles  to  the  railroad,  in  T.  45,  R.  3,  W.  The  section  thus  made 
covers  the  remainder  —  about  half  a  mile  in  horizontal  width  —  of 
the  slaty.  Lower  Huronian,  or  Iron-bearing  series,  the  uppermost 
layers  of  which  are  to  be  seen  as  a  fine-grained,  gray,  hornblende 
slate,  about  five  hundred  paces  north  of  the  corner  of  sections  2, 
3,  10,  11,  T.  44,  R.  3,  W.  Further  north,  is  crossed  a  belt  of  rocks 
showing  large  ledges  of  a  coarse,  pink,  feldspathic  granite,  entirely 
surrounded  by  others  of  a  dark  colored  fine  to  very  coarse-grained 
rock,  much  of  which  is  a  gabbro,  or  diabase,  and  which  preponder- 
ates in  amount  over  the  granite.  Further  north  still,  the  section 
crosses  the  melaphyrs  of  the  great  Copper  or  Keweenian  series,  and 
ends  on  the  railroad  tiack  near  the  crossing  of  Silver  Creek,  Sec. 
10,  T.  45,  R.  3,  W.  From  here  we  returned  southward,  along  the 
railroad  track,  to  Penokee  Gap,  passing  on  the  way  the  large 
ledges  of  granite  and  diabase  which  show  along  Bad  river,  in 
sections  19,  30,  and  31,  of  T.  45,  R.  2,  W.,  6  of  T.  44,  R.  3,  W.,  and 
1  of  T.  44,  R.  3,  W.  These  ledges  had  all  been  examined  in  1873, 
but  were  now  carefully  relocated  and  re-examined  under  the  light 
of  greater  experience. 

The  result  of  this  work  is,  then,  the  obtaining  <)f  two  new  and 
carefully  measured  lines  across  the  widest  part  of  the  interesting, 
and,  as  yet,  somewhat  doubtfully  related,  series  which  intervenes 
between  the  true  Huronian  and  Keweenian  rocks.  The  belt  of 
country  occupied  by  this  series  narrows  as  it  is  followed  east- 
ward, until,  at  the  Montreal  River,  it  has  almost  disappeared,  the 
Keweenian  and  Huronian  here  approaching  closely  to  one  aziother. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  western  extension  of  this  belt,  for  at 
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the  west  line  of  T.  44,  R.  5  W.,  the  slaty  Huronian  rocks  lie  not 
more  than  a  mile  south  of  ledges  of  amygdaloidal  greenstones  and 
melaphjrs  of  the  'Keweenian  series.  About  a  dozen  lines  have  now 
been  run  across  this  belt  at  different  places  along  its  whole  length, 
and  each  of  the  streams  crossing  it  has  been  followed,  besides  which 
numerous  scattering  outcrops  have  also  been  located,  so  that  I  shall 
be  prepared,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  the  results,  and  microscopic 
examination  of  the  specimens,  to  give  a  full  description  of  the 
series,  as  also  to  come  to  a  reliable  conclusion  with  regard  to  its 
geological  relations. 

Reaching  Penokee  Gap  again,  we  began  with  the  eastern  side  of 
the  detailed  work  of  the  previous  year^  on  the  east  line  of  Sec.  14 
T.  44,  R.  3  W.,  and  spent  about  four  weeks  in  mapping  the  Iron- 
bearing  series  as  far  as  the  passage  of  the  Potato  in  the  western 
part  of  T.  45,  R.  2  E.  The  plan  adopted  for  this  work  was  to  cross 
the  iron  belt,  which,  al chough  quite  sinuous  in  its  course,  preserves 
still  a  general  east  and  west  direction,  curving  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  north  as  it  is  followed  eastward  —  from  north  to  south  at 
distances  of  about  half  a  mile,  using  the  section  lines  as  much  as 
possible.  On  each  of  the  crossing  lines  stations  were  established  at 
every  hundred  steps,  and  at  every  station  the  aneroid  barometer, 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  time,  were  carefully 
observed,  a  simultaneous  series  of  barometrical  observations  being 
carried  on  at  Ashland.  The  lines  were  begun  at  points  far  e  ^ough 
to  the  south,  on  the  Laurentian  rocks,  to  be  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  iron  or  magnetic  belt  of  the  Huronian,  and  were  extended  north- 
ward far  enough,  not  only  to  be  out  of  the  influence  of  this  belt  in 
ihat  direction,  but  also  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
other  similar  belt  or  belts.  Some  of  the  lines,  moreover,  were  ex- 
tended further  than  the  rest,  so  as  to  pass  on  to  the  next  series  of 
rocks,  allusion  to  which  has  been  made  above.  Other  subordinate 
lines  of  observation  were  frequently  run  across  the  sections  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  all  the  lines  were  controlled  by  con- 
stant reference  to  section  corners  and  quarter  posts.  All  outcrops 
were  of  course  examined  and  located,  and  specimens  were  taken  for 
subsequent  study,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  magnetic 
belt  traversing  the  centre  of  the  Penokee  Range.  The  largest  out- 
crops are  found  where  the  several  branches  of  Bad  river  break 
through  the  range  from  the  southward.     At  each  one  of  these  gorges 
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the  work  was  carried  into  greater  detail,  in  order  that  the  true  suc- 
cession of  the  various  layers  might  be  made  out. 

Many  interesting  facts  were  developed  during  this  detailed  work, 
one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  exact  junction 
of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  series  was  found  at  the  gorge  of 
Potato  river,  where  a  clifF-side  over  100  feet  in  height,  and  over 
half  a  mile  in  length,  is  traveased  near  the  middle  by  the  highly 
inclined  contact-line  between  the  ^'  silioious  slate,"  one  of  the  lower 
members  of  the  Huronian,  and  a  greenish  chloritic  gneiss  of  the 
Laurentian.  The  silicious  slate  inclines  at  a  high  angle  to  the  north, 
whilst  the  gneiss  layers  dip  to  the  south  and  strike  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  that  of  the  slate  layers.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
two  lowermost  layers  of  the  Huronian,  as  seen  at  Penokee  Gap  and 
for  many  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  ''  white  quartz"  and  "  silicious 
dolomitic  marble,"  are  here  entirely  absent;  but  this  fact  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  relations  everywhere  to  be  observed  between 
these  two  widely  distinct  rock  series.  Another  fact  of  importance 
is  the  steady  lessening  of  the  disturbing  influence  exerted  on  the 
magnetic  needle  by  the  iron  belt  of  the  Huronian,  as  it  is  followed 
eastward.  In  its  more  western  extension,  the  variations  observed 
on  and  near  this  belt  are  commonly  as  much  as  90°  to  180°,  the  dis- 
turbing influence  exten^iing,  moreover,  for  a  long  distance  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  line  of  greatest  disturbance.  By  the  time 
the  Potato  river  is  reached,  the  variations  never  approach  90°,  and 
are  to  be  observed  along  a  very  narrow  belt  only.  Still  further 
east  the  attraction  lessens  yet  more  rapidly,  and  on  the  Montreal 
river  you  have  yourself  observed  that  it  is  essentially  lost.  This 
lessening  in  magnetic  attraction  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  cor' 
responding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  iron  present  in  the  rocks  of 
the  iron-belt,  but  rather  that  the  magnetic  oxide  is  giving  way 
more  completely  to  the  non-magnetic,  or  sesquioxide,  which  is  al- 
ways present,  in  fi^reater  or  less  quantity,  even  where  the  magnetic 
attractions  are  greatest.  The  outcrops  observed  bear  out  this  con- 
clusion; for  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  highly  manganiferous 
red  hematite  is  to  be  seen  at  ploints  all  along  from  the  passage  of 
Tyler's  Fork,  eastward. 

Yet  another  point  of  interest  brought  out  by  this  year's  work  is 
the  apparent  demonstration  of  the  non-existence  of  other  magnetic 
belts  in  the  more  northern  or  upper  portions  of  the  Huronian  se- 
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ries.  Hematite,  or  specular  ores,  may  exist  here,  but  the  gaps  in 
the  series  of  layers  have  now  been  so  largely  filled  up,  that  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  any  discoveries  of  ore  which  may  be  made  in 
the  future  will  be  on  the  already  known  magnetic  belt. 

Completing  the  work  assigned  us  early  in  September,  we  re- 
turned to  Ashland  to  find  your  request  that  I  should  extend  the 
detailecT  examinations  over  the  space  still  remaining  between 
the  Potato  and  Montreal  rivers.  When  I  went  into  the  woods  it 
was  understood  that  this  piece  of  work  would  be  done  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wright,  and  I  had  made  such  arrangements  with  regard  to  my 
classes  at  the  University  that  it  was  now  necessary  that  I  should 
return  to  Madison.*  I  would  have  been  glad  to  go  back  to  the  iron 
range  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1878,  had  you  not  thought 
it  right  to  have  all  work  finished  up  before  the  date  of  the  legal 
conclusion  of  the  survey. 

Since  the  close  of  field  work  in  September,  I  have  been  occupied 
in  the  study  of  notes  and  specimens,  and  in  the  preparation  of  maps, 
etc.,  for  my  report  on  the  Lake  Superior  regions,  which  will  appear 
in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  final  reports.  The  following  is  a  very  brief  out- 
line  of  the  plan  of  this  report,  with  some  explanations  of  present 
interest: 

I.  The  General  Rock  Structure  of  the  Country  border- 
ing Lake  Superior.  This  will  be  a  brief  discussion  of  the  grand 
features  of  the  several  rock  systems  of  this  region,  with  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  extensions  of  the  same  groups  in 
other  parts  of  the  Lake  Superior  basin.  These  northern  regions 
have  been  separated,  since  the  earliest  geological  times,  by  the 
Laurentian  mass  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  from  the  regions 
further  to  the  south,  and,  as  a  result,  have  had  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent rock  growth,  and  one  contrasting  greatly  with  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

II.  The  Geology  of  Ashland  County,  and  the  Adjoining 
Portions  of  Lincoln  and  Bayfield  Counties.  This  district 
includes  all  the  country  lying  between  the  south  line  of  township 
44  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  stretching  from  the  Mon- 

*It  should  be  understood  that  on  account  of  bis  engagements  at  tbe  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  Irving  declines  a  portion  of  tbe  salary  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled.  T.  C.  C. 
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treal  river  on  the  east  to  the  west  line  df  rang'e  5  west,  on  the  west. 
It  includes  also  the  group  of  the  Apostle  Islands  with  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Bayfie'.d  county.  The  report  begins  with  a  fall  description 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the  region  —  including  its  river  sys- 
tems, altitudes,  soils,  vegetation,  etc.  —  after  which  the  several  rock 
formations  which  cross  the  country  in  parallel  bands,  the  oldest 
being  the  furthest  removed  from  the  lake  shore,  are  taken  up  in  the 
following  order: 

(1.)  The  Laurentian  Rocks.  These  constitute  the  main  mass  of 
the  Archaean  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state,  and  are  the  southern- 
most of  those  of  the  region  under  consideration.  They  include  a 
number  of  kinds  of  gneiss  and  granite,  with  some  schists;  but,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  no  metallic  ores.  A  careful  study  of  these  rocks 
is,  nevertheless,  of  economical  importance,  since  they  limit  on  the 
south  the  iron-bearing  formation.  A  considerable  number  of  ex- 
posures have  been  examined,  the  largest  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
along  the  Marangouin,  Bad,  Tyler's  and  Potato  rivers,  near  to 
where  these  streams  pass  onto  the  Huronian. 

(2)  The  Huronian  JRocks.  In  this  series,  which  includes  the 
iron  belt  of  the  Penokee  Range,  a  great  number  of  distinct  layers 
have  been  recognized,  up  to  a  total  thickness  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Each  ox  these  layers  has  its  peculiar  lithological  characters, 
and  is  found  occupying  a  constant  position  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  Huronian  belt.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  to 
future  mineral  explorers  of  an  accurate  recognition  of  these  vari- 
ous layers,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  fix  their  characters  as 
fully  as  possible.  A  typical  suite  of  specimens  has  been  sent  to 
Mr.  A.  A.  Julien,  of  New  York,  for  microscopic  examination  and 
description.  Mr.  Julien's  long  experience  in  this  kind  of  work  on 
the  equivalent  formations  in  Michigan  and  other  states,  will  enable 
him  to  furnish  exhaustive  descriptions.  In  addition  to  this,  I  shall 
myself  examine  microscopically  a  large  number  of  specimens  from 
all  portions  of  the  series.  The  Specimens  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  can,  moreover,  always  be  referred  to  by  those 
interested. 

The  report  on  these  rocks  will  be  accompanied  by  four  atlas 
plates,  upon  which  the  exact  positions  of  the  various  layers  will  be 
mapped  on  a  scale  of  nearly  four  inches  to  the  mile.  These  plates 
will  show  also  the  deflections  of  the  horizontal  magnetic  needle  at 
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the  various  stations  occupied,  as  above  explained;  and  will  give  a 
large  number  of  vertical  magnetic  geological  cross  sections,  v^ith 
contours  based  upon  the  aneroid  observations.  The  several  gorges 
through  the  iron  range,  where  the  exposures  are  especially  large 
and  important,  are  mapped  on  a  still  larger  scale.  The  practical 
importance  of  these  various  maps  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  because, 
by  their  aid,  the  mineral  explorer  can  tell,  within  a  few  steps  each 
way,  where  lies  the  belt  upon  which  only  it  is  of  any  use  to  ex- 
plore. The  enlarged  map  of  Penokee  Gap  will  develop  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fault  or  very  sharp  bend  in  the  strata  at  that  place,  which 
has  led  several  geologists  to  believe  in  the  presence  of  two  distinct 
magnetic  belts,  when  in  fact  there  is  but  one. 

The  Penokee  Iron  Range  has  now  been  examined  in  greater  detail 
than  any  other  area  of  corresponding  extent  in  the  state.  The 
larger  part  of  it  has  been  two  or  three  times  traversed  by  my  parties, 
besides  which  Mr.  C  E.  Wright  has  made  an  independent  detailed 
examination  of  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  Penokee  Gap,  and 
the  chief  geologist  himself  has  examined  the  easternmost  end. 
Every  ore  out*crop  has  been  visited,  sampled,  and  the  samples  an- 
alyzed. As  far  as  purely  geological  work,  without  the  aid  of  dig- 
ging, is  concerned,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  region  is  practically 
exhausted.  The  outcropping  ores  of  the  whole  belt  are,  in  general, 
lean  and  siliceous,  though  in  places  nearly  rich  enough  to  be  of 
value,  always  remarkably  free  from  hurtful  impurities,  and  always 
highly  manganiferous.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  an 
outcropping  rich  ore  is  a  great  rarity,  since,  on  account  of  the  com- 
parative softness,  it  is  almost  invari^-bly  crumbled  and  overlaid  by 
loose  material.  Large  portions  of  the  magnetic  belt  are  without 
outcrop;  the  investigation  of  these,  the  geologist  now  hands  over 
to  the  mineral  explorer,  who  will  find  in  the  maps  which  we  furnish, 
a  reliable  guide  as  to  where  to  explore. 

(3.)  The  Upper  Huronian  Rocks.  This  is  the  series  of  diabases 
and  other  allied  rocks,  including  also  granites,  etc.,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above.  No  ores  are  known  to  occur  in  these  rocks,  but 
they  are  of  great  interest  as  regards  their  relations  to  the  other 
adjoining  formations.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  more  or  less 
of  this  series  should  be  thrown  in  with  the  Keweenian  or  Copper- 
bearing  rocks. 

(4)  The  Co^yper 'hearing  or  Keweenian  aeries.    This  great  rock 
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series,  which  forms  the  synclinal  trough  in  which  a  large  part  of 
Lake  Superior  lies,  constitutes  the  mountainous  backbone  of  Ke- 
weenaw point,  from  where  it  can  be  traced  westward,  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  to  the  Wisconsin  boundary  at  the  Montreal 
river.  Further  west,  the  series  recedes  from  the  lake  shore,  but, 
spreading  out  over  an  area  many  miles  in  width,  extends  entirely 
across  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  district  under  con- 
sideration, the  copper  rocks  are  generally  much  covered  by  drift  or 
lucustrine  clays,  except  at  the  passages  of  the  several  northward 
flowing  streams  —  the  Montreal  river,  the  Little  Potato  river,  the 
main  Potato  river,  Tyler's  Fork,  Bad  river.  Trout  brook  (the  out- 
let of  English  lake),  Silver  creek,  Brunsohweiler's  river  (outlet  of 
Bladder  lake),  the  Marangouin  river,  and  White  river.  On  the 
larger  ones  of  these  streams  the  exposures  are  on  a  grand  scale. 
These  streams  have  been  followed,  and  the  succession  of  layers  de- 
termined. Maps  will  be  furnished  of  several  of  the  gorges,  show- 
ing also  the  locations  and  geological  relations  of  the  views  and 
beds  on  which  copper  mining  has  been  attempted.  Mention  was 
made  in  my  last  annual  report  of  the  supposed  ijentification  of  the 
Iron  river  (Michigan)  silver  horizon,  at  the  point  where  the  copper 
rocks  cross  the  Montreal.  Samples  of  the  rock  selected  here  in 
1876  have  since  been  assayed,  and  the  presence  of  silver,  in  minute 
quantity,  shown.  A  large  series  of  specimens  from  the  Copper 
series  is  now  under  examination  by  Professor  Pumpelly,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  same  formation  as  developed  in  the 
important  copper-mining  districts  of  Portage  lake  and  Keweenaw 
Point,  Michigan;  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  be  able  to  furnish 
nearly  as  good  a  guide  to  explorers  on  the  Copper  series,  as  that 
offered  to  those  interested  in  the  Iron-bearing  formation. 

(5)  The  Loioer  Silurian  Sandstones.  These  underlie  the  en- 
tire coast  region  of  Ashland  and  Bayfield  counties,  besides  forming 
the  basement  rock  of  the  Apostle  Islands.  Outcrops  of  the  forma- 
tion are  numerous,  and  a  great  many  have  been  examined.  At 
two  points  a  very  fine  brownstone  is  quarried,  and  the  same  rock 
can,  without  doubt,  be  obtained  at  other  places. 

(6)  The  Quaternary  Deposits,  These  are  developed  on  a  grand 
scale  in  all  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  consist  of  two 
well  marked  divisions,  of  w^iich  the  older  is  the  true  Glacial  Drift, 
the   newer   being  the    Champlain  lacustrine   clays.     The  Glacial 
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Drift  is  difficult  to  investigate  on  account  of  the  densely  wooded 
nature  of  the  country,  but  it  is  present  in  great  force,  immense 
boulders  studding  the  surface  everywhere,  and  masks  the  rocks 
with  a  heavy  coating,  especially  on  the  northern  faces  of  the  rid- 
ges. The  lacustrine  clays  form  the  shores  of  lake  superior,  extend- 
ing also  many  miles  inland,  and  having  a  great  thickness.  They  are 
finely  exposed  to  view  in  both  the  lake  cliflFs  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
many  streams  which  make  gorges  through  them.  A  great  many  of 
these  exposures  have  been  closely  examined,  and  some  interesting 
facts  developed,  among  which  not  the  least  important  is  the  existence 
of  a  great  deal  of  clay  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  making  of  brick 
as  any  of  the  well  known  clays  of  eastern  Wisconsin,  which,  like 
those  of  Lake  Superior,  are  commonly  very  rich  in  carbonate  of 
lime. 

In  addition  to  the  Atlas  Plates  of  the  Huronian  Series,  and  other 
maps  mentioned  above,  the  report  will  be  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
eral geological  map  of  the  whole  region,  another  of  cross-sections 
illustrating  its  structure,  a  special  map  of  the  Copper  Series,  and  a 
number  of  cuts  to  be  placed  in  the  text. 

ROLAND  D.  IRVING, 

Assistant  State  Geologist, 

Mr.  Wright,  who  now  sustains  the  relation  of  Commissioner  of 
Mining  Statistics  to  the  state  of  Michigan,  found  himself  unable  to 
give  to  the  Wisconsin  survey  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range,  and  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  Chief  Geologist,  in  person.  In  this  he  was  ef- 
ficiently assisted  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  of  Madison. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  carried  into  eflfect  on  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  range,  as 
above  described,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Aside  from  the 
accurate  mapping  of  the  iron  belt  and  the  associated  rocks,  some 
of  the  more  important  results  —  and  they  are  deemed  quite  import- 
ant—  may  be  briefly  indicated: 

Eastward  from  the  Potato  river,  the  magnetic  attractions  rapidly 
diminish,  and  become  closely  associated  with  a  belt  of  black  slate 
lying  north  of  the  silicious  schists  that  form  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
at  many  points  west  of  the  Potato  river.  East  of  the  Fourth  Prin- 
cipal Meridian  this  black  slate  attains  greater  topographical  prom- 
inence, and  at  many  points  forms  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 
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The  maximum  magnetic  attraction  is  usually  manifested  on  the 
southern  margin  of  its  outcropping  portion.  It  is  itself  magnetic, 
owing  to  the  dissemination  through  its  mass  of  grains  of  magnetite. 

When  the  Gogogashugon  river,  the  main  tributary  of  the  Mon- 
treal, is  reached  in  T.  46,  R.  2  E.,  the  magnetic  disturbance  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  This  disappearance  might  be  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  iron  ore,  but  the  evidence  presented  on 
the  Gogc^ashugun  river  clearly  indicates  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
loss  of  magnetism  is  due  to  the  replacement  of  the  magnetite  by  the 
non-magnetic  hematite  and  limonite  ores. 

At  the  falls  of  the  Gogogashugan  a  most  interesting  section  may 
be  made  out.  The  falls  themselves  are  due  to  the  barrier  imposed 
by  the  silicious  schists  that  here  form  the  lowest  exposed  member 
of  the  Huronian  series.  By  going  back  from  the  falls  a  short  dis- 
tance, guided  by  the  indications  of  the  loose  blocks  of  rock  on  the 
surface,  the  party  were  fortunate  enough  to  uncover,  at  their  first 
attempt,  the  exact  junction  between  the  Lauren tian  and  Huronian 
series.  The  Laurentian  member  consists  of  a  peculiar  gneissoid 
rock,  altogether  like  that  which  occupies  a  similar  relation  at  Peno- 
kee  Gap.  Its  strike  is  N.  67^  W.,  and  its  dip  49"  N.  E. 
The  Huronian  rock  lies  in  absolute  contact  with  this,  not  even 
being  separated  by  a  fissure.  Indeed,  at  one  point,  the  silicious 
material  that  formed  the  Huronian  rock  had,  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
position, so  insinuated  itself  into  the  irregulaiities  of  the  surface 
of  the  gneiss  that  the  two  formations  are  interlocked  and  a  hand 
specimen  was  obtained,  one  portion  of  which  is  Laurentian  gneiss 
and  the  other  Huronian  schist,  the  two  being,  of  course,  unconform- 
able. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  similar  specimen  has  ever  previously 
been  secured. 

The  base  of  the  Huronian  series  as  here  exposed  is  formed  by 
grey  and  purple  silicious  schists,  interleaved  with  which  are  oc- 
casional purplish  layers  of  a  clay-like  texture.  Some  of  these  ap- 
proach a  pipestone  and  raise  the  question  —  which  of  course  they 
are  not  competent  to  answer — whether  they  are  not  the  approxi- 
mate equivalents  of  the  pipestones  of  Barron  county,  which  sus- 
tain a  somewhat  similar  relation. 

The  general  strike  of  these  schists  is  N.  bo'^  E.,  and  their  aver- 
age dip  about  60**  N.  W.  By  comparison  with  the  Laurentian 
strata,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  formations  strike  across  each 
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other  at  a  large  angle  and   dip  in  opposite  directions.     The  sur- 
face width  of  this  stratum  is  317  feet. 

The  schists  are  overlaid  by  more  massive  beds  of  white  and  red 
quartzites,  which  occupy  a  belt  at  the  surface  about  200  feet  in 
width.  These  graduate  into  a  series  of  alternating  layers  of  quartz- 
ite  and  iron  ore,  which  are  but  partially  exposed  and  soon  become 
entirely  concealed  by  drift.  The  iron  ore  consists  of  red  hematite 
and  limonite. 

Where  exposed,  these  have  been  largely  eroded,  owing  to  their 
softness,  giving  rise  to  intervals  between  the  projecting  layers  of 
quartzite.  The  average  resisting  power  of  these  alternating  layers  is 
less  than  that  of  the  adjacent  quartzites  and  silicious  schists,  to  which 
fact  is  doubtless  due  their  deeper  erosion  and  limited  exposure. 
Wherever  they  outcrop,  the  amount  of  quartzite  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  associated  iron  ore,  otherwise  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  more  deeply  eroded  and  concealed.  There  is  also 
present  with  the  iron  ores  a  considerable  relative  proportion  of 
manganese. 

The  special  significance  of  these  facts  is  this.  To  the  westward 
where  the  attractions  are  strong,  magnetite  and  specular  hematite 
are  associated  in  a  precisely  similar  way  with  quartz  .rock,  and  oc- 
cupy a  corresponding  horizon.  It  becomes  quite  evident  then,  that 
the  loss  of  magnetism  in  this  eastern  portion  is  not  due  to  an  ab- 
sence of  iron  ore,  but  to  a  replacement  of  the  magnetic  and  specu- 
lar ores  by  the  softer  red  hematite  and  limonite.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  all  these  ores  were  originally  of  the  same  character,  and 
that  their  present  variation  is  due  to  difiTerent  degrees  of  oxidation 
and  hydration.  Oxidation  of  the  magnetic  ores  would  produce  the 
hematites,  and  hydration  of  these,  the  limonite.  We  may  be  justi- 
fied, then,  in  suggesting  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range  has 
furnished,  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  the  formations  composing 
it,  freer  access  of  air  and  water,  and  is  therefore  presumably  of 
more  open  texture.  This  harmonizes  with  the  fact  that  the  range 
in  this  portion  has  suffered  more  erosion  as  shown  by  its  flattening 
out  eastward.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  rock-horizon  of 
these  hematites  and  limonites  east  of  the  meridian  does  not  project 
on  the  crest  of  the  range,  and  sometimes  occupies  a  more  or  less 
evident  depression  between  the  silicious  schists  on  the  south  and 
the  magnetic  slates  on  the  north,  where  both  outcrop  or  approach 
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the  surface.  It  is  along  the  line  of  this  depression  and  between  the 
schists  and  slate,  that  the  greatest  probabilities  of  the  existence  of 
workable  ore  are  presented,  and  the  facts,  in  my  judgment,  justify 
a  prudent  and  intelligent  expenditure  of  means  in  testing  the  region 
by  the  interested  parties. 

CREVICE  SURVEY  OP  THE  LEAD  REGION. 

Section  2  of  the  law  authorizing  the  survey,  provides  for  "  a 
careful  topographical  survey  of  the  Lead  region,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amount  of  denudation  and  the 
exact  amount  of  mining  ground  at  each  locality,*'  but  it  makes  no 
specific  mention  of  the  lead-bearing  crevices. 

This  omission,  taken  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  work 
specifically  required  to  be  done,  which  was  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  time  and  funds  granted,  as  experience  has  shown,  led  the 
Chief  Geologist  in  charge  of  the  survey  at  its  beginning,  to  the 
opinion  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  then  to  order  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  mineral-bearing  crevices  of  that  region,  and  instructions 
were  given  to  Mr.  Strong,  who  examined  the  region  in  1873  and 
1874,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  so  that,  while  a  geological  and 
topographical  survey  was  made,  the  metalliferous  crevices  were  not 
mapped.  When  the  survey  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  writer  in 
1876,  the  large  amount  of  unfinished  work  in  other  regions,  and 
the  limited  amount  of  time  and  funds  then  at  his  disposal,  rendered 
it  unadvisable  to  undertake  this  work,  although  he  had  from  the  be- 
ginning regarded  it  as  authorized  by  the  general  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  as  very  important  to  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  lead 
deposits.  But  the  last  legislature  having  very  generously  extended 
the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  survey,  this  work  was  under- 
taken. After  consultation  with  Mr.  Strong,  who  had  made  the  geo- 
logical and  topographical  survey  of  the  region,  and  who  would 
have  been  a  most  competent  party  to  have  executed  the  proposed 
work,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should  continue  his  unfin- 
ished work  on  the  Copper-bearing  series  of  the  north,  in  accordance 
with  his  preference,  and  that  the  survey  of  the  crevices  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Jr.,  who  had  had  many 
years'  experience  in  this  and  allied  work  in  Grant  county. 

In  1860,  the  geological  survey  then  in  progress,  under  Prof.  J.  D. 
Whitney,  located  the  greater  proportion  of  the  crevices  then  worked, 
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but  from  the  limited  facilities  afiforded,  the  work  was  not,  in  this 
respect,  exhaustive  and,  in  some  instances,  as  was  almost  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances,  was  based  on  inaccurate  information.  The 
data  of  this  survey  have  been  verified  and  adopted  so  far  as  found 
trustworthy,  and  866  additional  mineral  bearing  crevices  or  patches 
have  been  surveyed. 

In  addition  to  the  location  and  direction  of  the  crevices,  the  na- 
ture of  the  deposit,  its  depth,  its  position  in  the  crevice  and  rela- 
tion to  the  water  level,  the  location  of  bars  and  various  other  facts 
bearing  upon  the  origin  and  character  of  the  metalliferous  deposits 
have  received  attention,  and  statistics  supplementary  to  those  pre- 
viously obtained  were  collected.  The  following  table,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  work,  be- 
sides giving  in  a  convenient  form  some  valuable  information.  The 
first  column  of  figures  gives  the  number  of  crevices  surveyed  during 
the  year  at  the  several  localities  indicated.  The  second  column 
gives  the  number  adopted  from  the  survey  of  1860,  and  the  third 
the  total  number  of  important  crevices  at  the  places  named.  The 
remaining  columns  show  what  proportion  of  these  are  approximately 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  quartering,  in  patches,  and  irregu- 
lar, respectively. 
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TABLE  OF  CREVICES. 


Names  of  the  Localities. 

No.  of  crevices 
located. 

No.  from  survey 
of  1860. 

a 

1 

No.  of  E.  A   W. 
crevices. 

6  0 

1 
6 

0 

f  • 

11 
"1 

0 

Pi 

1 
1 

1 
> 

2 
0 

tm 

1-^ 

MuscaluDfpe 

122 

28 
87 

4 

1 
46 

3 

8 
49 
31 

22 
40 

19' 

72 

6 

621 

24 
268 
203 
114 

27 
5 

29 

5 
40 
83 
65 
79 
12 
19 
61 
25 

3 
15 
10 

2 
23 
92 
15 

5 

110 

22 

85 

3 

1 

21 

3 

4 

43 

18 

19 

19 

72 

6 

814 

5 

114 

129 

4o 

22 

5 

28 

Nip  and  Tuck 

BeetowD 

1 
21 

28 

16 

4 

.  •  •  • 
7 
.     2 

22 

•  •  • 

Haclcett 

Little  Grant 

1 

46 

3 

8 

42 

29 

Pigeon 

H  urricane  Corners 

5 

11 

2 

Boice  Prairie 

•  •  ■ 

•   «       • 

■      V     •      • 

Potosi  and  Dutch  Hollow.... 

Buena  Vista  and  British  Hollow 
Rockville,Pin  Hook  and  Red 
Doir 

16 

•  «  •  ■ 

40 

1 

2 

A^vr^  ..•.•••«*..*.•...■••.«•« 

Menomonee.  or  Jamestown. . . . 

Lower  Menomonnee,  or  Kil- 
bourn 

2 
27 

17 
45 

Fairplay 

tibawneetown 

Hazel  Green 

214 

4 

29 

55 

24 

5 

93 
16 
25 
19 
35 

Buzzard's  Roost 

19 
80 
38 
80 
20 
5 
29 

5 
40 
83 
65 
79 
12 
19 
61 
25 

3 
15 
10 

2 
23 
53 
15 

5 

5 
138 
165 

84 

7 

■  ■  •      ■ 

'39' 

Benton ••.••• 

New  Diggings 

iShullsburi; 

■  •  ■  • 

10 

Wiola.  ..." 

tiufirar  River  (Exter) 

Moundville 

•  •  •      • 

1 

Between  Moundville  and  Por- 
ter's Grove 

5 
2 

1 
15 

4 
•  •  ■ . 

1 

■  •  • 

1 

Porter's  Grove 

4 
12 
47 
57 

6 

*   6 

32 

13 

2 
15 

2 
•  •  •   •  • 

3 

82 
13 

3 

24 
35 

3 
14 

4 

6 
20 

4 

10 
6 

,'  '  •  • 
6 
2 
5 

Dodgeville 

Van  jdetre  Survev 

29 

Mineral  Point 

Lost  Grove 

•  •  •  • 

Diamond  Grove 

Linden 

7 

Highland 

2 

Centreville 

1 

Winicville 

Crow  Branch 

3 
2 
6 

"2 

5 

Washburn 

Mifflin 

14 
6 
2 

Platteville 

Whig 

Brush  Hill 

322 

45 

Total  number  of  crevices. . 

866 

2,232 

1,327 

482 

0 

51 

4 

1 
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Two  of  the  above  at  Highland,  and  one  in  the  town  of  Little 
Grant,  are  in  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone:  the  remainder  are 
in  the  Trenton  and  Galena  limestones. 

Six  of  the  above  named  localities,  viz.:  Hackett,  Hurricane 
Corners,  Rockville,  Pin  Hook,  Red  Dog  and  Shawneetown  have 
not  yet  been  visited,  but  from  information  received,  the  ranges  are 
thought  to  be  located  correctly  so  far  as  they  are  given  in  the  old 
survey.  There  are,  however,  many  more  paying  crevices  than  those 
given  in  the  above  list. 

The  sickness  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  unusually  unfavorable 
fall  weather  and  early  closing  of  the  season,  curtailed  the  work, 
and  a  number  of  localities  yet  remain  to  be  visited. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  more  elaborate  and  critical 
survey  of  some  of  the  more  impartant  and  significant  districts,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  more  exactly  and  specifically  the  method 
of  the  mineral  deposit,  the  character  of  the  openings,  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  topography,  to  the  ^formations,  and  to  the  drainage 
systems.  Such  a  survey  of  the  Muscalunge  Diggings,  in  Grant 
county,  has  been  made.  By  completing  the  careful  surveys  he  has 
made  during  the  progress  of  mining  in  past  years  for  the  parties 
owning  the  mines,  Mr.  Wilson  now  has  a  complete  undergrouud 
survey  of  the  crevices  belonging  to  what  is  locally  known  as  the 
"  65  foot  opening,"  except  a  few  of  the  first  opened,  which  were 
filled  with  waste  material.  The  exact  direction  of  the  summit  or 
watershed  of  each  ridge  and  of  the  ravines,  the  slope  of  the  sur- 
face, the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  streams,  and  of  the  underground 
currents  of  water  in  the  diggings,  and  their  discharge  into  openings 
below,  have  been  carefully  observed. 

MINING   IN   THB  LOWSB   MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONS. 

Mining  operations  having  been  recently  prosecuted  in  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone,  near  Highland,  by  Mr.  Ohlerking,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  locality  was  made  by  the  writer  in  September,  and 
subsequently  the  drifts  were  carefully  surveyed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  located  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  made  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  vicinity. 

The  mine  is  located  on  the  slope  of  a  ridge,  the  summit  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  Trenton  and  Galena  limestones,  the  steep  slope 
by  the  St.  Peters  sandstone,  and  the  base  by  the  Lower  Magnesian 
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limestone.     The  shaft  penetrates  45  feet  of  the  samlstone,  and 
about  an  equal  depth  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone. 

Fro ::  near  the  base  of  thin  shaft  a  drift  has  been  extended  along 
an  opening  in  a  somewhat  irregular  course,  as  follows:  in  a  direc- 
tion N.  L°  E.,  a  distance  of  8  ft.  8  in.;  thence  N.  45^°  E.,  17  ft.; 
thence  N.  82^^  E.,  31  ft.  8  in.;  thence  N.  69^°  14  ft.  8  in.,  where  it 
divides,  one  portion  continuing  on  in  a  course  N.  80^  E.,  for  16  ft. 
6  in.,  where  the  working  terminated  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The 
other  portion  extends  N.  28^  E.  for  15  ft.  4  in.,  where  it  terminates. 

A  branch  drift  commences  at  30  feet  from  the  shaft  and  extends 
N.  5°  E.,  for  15  feet  4  inches,  when  it  turns  to  N.  13J-°  W.,  and 
continues  14  feet  8  inches,  when  it  changes  again  to  N.  16°  E.,  for 
a  distance  of  16  feet,  the  limit  to  which  it  had  been  worked.  An 
older  drif&  has  a  direction  through  about  90  feet  of  its  course  of  N. 
10^  E.,  connecting  at  its  southern  end  with  one  extending  30  feet 
in  a  direction  N.  63J°  W.  The  entire  extent  of  the  drifts  was 
about  280  feet. 

The  opening  was  largely  filled  with  clay  and  decomposing  rock, 
and  contained  considerable  quantities  of  the  reddish,  slightly  co- 
hesive substance,  known  among  miners  in  some  localities  as  "joint 
clay."  The  wall  rock  is  not  well  defined,  the  clay  and  decomposing 
material  apparently  graduating  into  the  unmodified  strata.  At  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  drifts  ^here  was  an  irregular  space  between 
the  unmined  clay  and  the  arching  roof  of  the  opening,  and  I  was 
informed  that  this  was  a  common  fact.  That  which  is  regarded  as 
the  cap  rock,  consists  of  a  layer  of  silicious  dolomite  about  one  foot 
in  thickness,  over  which  lies  a  stratum  of  greenish  blue  clay  shale 
of  somewhat  irregular  thickness,  averaging  perhaps  six  inches.  The 
openings  probably  had  their  origin  in  fissures  around  which  the 
rock  has  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  the  present  clay  filling.  The 
lead  ore  was  mostly  taken  from  within  the  clay,  being  neither  at 
the  bottom  nor  top.  I  extracted  a  piece,  however,  that  was  firmly 
imbedded  between  two  undisturbed  layers  of  rock.  The  ore  seen 
was  chiefly  in  large  cubes,  considerably  worn  or  corroded  on  the 
surface,  and  often  coated  with  the  carbonate  of  lead.  The  amount 
raised  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ohlerking  to  be  about  5,000  pounds.  Inde- 
pendent testimony  to  the  amount  of  about  3,000  pounds  was  obtained. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Ohlerking  that  mining  has  been  resumed. 

These  leading  facts  are  given  at  this  time  in  advance  of  the  full 
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report  and  discussion  of  the  subject,  because  of  the  numerous  in- 
-quiries  that  have  been  made  respecting  this  enterprise,  and  the 
general  interest  that  is  felt  in  the  subject. 

SUBVEY   OF  THE   PINE   BIYEB   IBON   DISTBICT   IN   OCONTO   COUNTY. 

The  eminent  desirability  of  a  continuation  of  the  investigation 
of  this  promising  region  was  indicated  in  my  last  report.  Special 
arrangements  were  made  with  Major  T.  B.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Chas. 
E.  Wright  to  continue  the  work  that  had  been  in  progress  under 
their  charge  in  previous  years*  Both  of  these  experts  have  been 
in  the  field  in  person.  A  brief  outline  of  the  important  develop- 
ments in  their  district  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of 
Mr.  Wright. 

Pbof.  T.  C.  Chambeblin,  State  Geologist: 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  to  you 
the  following  preliminary  report  of  the  work  performed  this  season 
in  Oconto  county.  The  outlook  in  the  Menominee  river  district, 
^  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  much  brighter  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, and  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  Wisconsin  has 
one  iron  mine  —  the  Commonwealth  —  that  has  more  ore  in  sight 
than  did  any  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  mines  at  its  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  formation  dips  high  to  the  south.  The  ore  is  of  a 
-soft  steely  specular  variety,  which,  in  a  shaft,  gradually  becomes 
harder  as  they  sink  in  depth.  An  average  sample  collected  by  my- 
self at  every  six  inches  across  the  first  36-foot  vein  —  see  diagram 
of  the  mine  —  afi'orded,  after  being  pulverized  and  thoroughly 
mixed,  a  little  more  than  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

This  is  certainly  very  good,  especially  when  we  consider  that  this 
was  across  the  original  upper  surface  of  the  ledge,  and  was  taken 
without  any  regard  to  quality. 

By  consulting  the  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  uncov- 
ered last  September  three  beds  of  ore,  which  are  respectively  thir- 
ty-six, sixty-eight,  and  fourteen  feet  in  width,  giving  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  over  one  hundred  feet,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the 
bedding  planes. 

The  beds  of  ore  are  alternated  by  strata  of  lean  ores,  ferrugin- 
ous and  silicious  schists.     The  mine  is  very  favorably  located  on  a 
high  broad  ridge,  and  the  lands  along  this  range  are  covered  with 
8  — Qbol.  Sub.  *  [Doc.  17.] 
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fine  hardwood  timber,  and  the  soil,  a  rich  sandy  loam,  is  well  adapted 

to  farming  purposes. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  with  their 
usual  promptness  to  assist  in  the  development  of  any  new  country 

contiguous  to  their  lines,  are  now  making  a  reconnoisance  of  a  rail- 
road route  to  this  mining  section.  Nothing  appears  wanting  to 
transform  this  recent  isolated,  unprofitable  portion  of  the  state,  into 
a  busy  iron  center.  The  existence  of  large  and  paying  deposits  of 
iron  ore  can  no  longer  be  questioned  by  the  most  skeptical,  and  one 
fact  is  worthy  of  note  here,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparently 
exaggerated  reports  that  were  circulated  during  the  past  summer, 
not  a  single  person,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  visited  this  locality 
without  being  agreeably  ^disappointed. 

At  the  Eagle  mine,  nearly  two  miles  north  of  the  Commonwealth 
range,  the  formation  dips  to  the  north.  Considerable  exploring 
has  been  done  on  this  property,  and  the  results  should  encour- 
age the  owners  to  do  more.  A  small  amount  of  work  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  their  present  openings  would  add  greatly 
to  their  knowledge  of  this  deposit.  It  is  in  my  own  judgment, 
an  equivalent  of  the  Commonwealth  series,  though  as  to  its  ex- 
tent or  value,  hardly  sufficient  work  has  been  advantageously 
performed  to  warrant  the  expression  of  a  decided  opinion.  North 
of  this  range  a  little  less  than  two  miles  passes  another  imn  belt; 
and  south  of  the  Commonwealth,  between  it  and  the  Pine  river, 
are  two  other  iron  ranges.  All  these  iron  belts,  I  consider,  were 
originally  of  the  same  geological  horizon.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
give  any  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  this  region,  preferring  to 
wait  until  I  have  carefully  worked  up  my  field  notes  taken  farther 
to  the  west.  The  plan  of  work  adopted  was  to  run  parallel  north 
and  south  lines,  eighty  rods  apart,  from  the  granite  south  of  Pine 
river  to  nine  miles  north,  on  the  eastern  portion  of  our  work,  but 
gradually  lessening  the  length  as  we  progressed  westward,  owing 
^o  the  northwesterly  trend  of  the  formations.  In  this  manner  we 
completed  our  work  to  the  east  line  of  range  15  east.  On  all  these 
lines  were  observed  the  magnetic  attractions,  both  with  the  dipping 
needle  and  solar-dial  compass.  We  also  noted  the  rocks  and  kinds 
of  timber,  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  topographical  features  of 
the  country  passed  over.  Just  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  incom- 
pleteness and  ^'  general  crookedness  "  of  the  United  States  govern- 
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ment  linear  surveys  caused  us  much  trouble  at  first,  until  after 
learning,  "by  leg- weary  experience,"  that  the  usual  method  of 
these,  frequently,  justly  censured  surveyors,  was  to  "go  around  "  a 
block  of  four  sections  at  a  time,  blazing  a  tree  now  and  then,  so 
that,  in  case  they  should  become  bewildered,  they  might,  by  a  care- 
ful retracing  of  their  steps,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  compass,  find 
their  way  out  again.  In  this  manner,  they  would  manage  to  see 
two  sides  of  each  section;  but  the  result  is,  that  some  of  the  sec- 
tions are  nearly  a  mile  and  one-halt  on  one  side,  and  less  than  a 
mile  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Another  fact 
"which  may  greatly  aid  explorers  is,  that  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  swamp  lands  laid  down  on  the  United  States  plats,  it 
usually  signifies  that  the  lines  were  never  run,  and  instead  of  swamp 
lands,  one  is  just  as  likely  to  meet  with  fine  hardwood  as  swamp. 

Soon  after  entering  range  18,  the  formations  generally  assume  an 
average  course  of  N.  65°  W.  The  iron-belts  already  mentioned 
cross  ranges  17  and  16,  and  I  hope  when  our  field  notes  are  care- 
fully worked  out,  to  be  able  to  locate  very  nearly  where  they  cross 
the  different  sections.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  ores  are 
chiefly  specular,  and  have  only  slight  attraction  for  the  needle. 
We  came  upon  several  belts  of  magnetic  attrao^tion,  some  of  which 
could  be  readily  followed,  one  in  particular,  that  crosses  the  N.  W. 
i  of  Sec.  36,  the  N.  E.  i  of  Sec.  35,  the  S.  i  of  Sec.  26,  and  diagon- 
ally through  Sec.  27,  T.  40,  R.  16.  Our  limited  time,  however,  did 
not  permit  of  tracing  these  belts,  but  only  to  note  where  they  in- 
tersected our  north  and  south  lines  of  observation.  What  would 
add  greatly  to  the  rapid  development  of  this  section  of  the  country, 
would  be  the  careful  location  of  these  iron-belts.  If  this  were 
done  it  would,  in  a  measure,  prevent  the  often  worse  than  useless 
waste  of  time  and  capital  which  is  only  too  common  to  all  new  min- 
ing districts.  It  appears  to  me,  viewing  the  situation  from  an  un- 
biased standpoint,  and  knowing,  too,  something  of  the  great  value 
of  our  Lake  Superior  mining  interests,  and  how  largely  they  add 
to  the  revenues  of  Michigan,  and,  too,  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars, one  may  safely  assert,  have  been  thrown  away  in  foolish  ad- 
venture, when  a  little  systematic  exploration  would  have  proved 
the  value  or  worthlessness  of  property,  that  the  interests  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  would  be  best  promoted  by  doing  some  more 
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detail  work  within  the  area  already  gone  over,  and  by  extending 
'the  field  farther  to  the  northwest. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CHAS.  E.  WRIGHT, 

Iron  Expert* 

WORK   IN   ST.    CBOIX,   DUNN   AND   ADJACENT   COUNTIES. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Wooster  was  assigned  the  investigation  of  the  above 
region  last  year,  and  during  the  present  season  some  additional 
field  work  and  the  elaboration  of  the  data  collected  have  been  in 
progress.  A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  is  given  in  the  ac- 
companying report. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chambeblin,  Chief  Otologist: 

Sib:  —  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  the  exploration  of 
the  area  assigned  me  has  been  in  progress  during  portions  of  the 
summers  of  1876  and  1877.  This  area  includes  St.  Croix  and  Dunn 
counties,  and  portions  of  Chippewa,  £au  Claire,  Pepin,  Buffalo  and 
Pierce  counties  —  over  two  thousand  square  miles. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  formations  examined: 


Upper  Silurian  (wanting). 

{a,  Tren 
b.  St.  Peters  sandstone. 
6.  Lower  Magnesian  Ir 
d,  Potsdam  sandstone. 


11.    Archaean. 

The  coarse  granite  at  Chippewa  Falls  is  the  only  exposure  of 
Archsean  rocks  visited,  and,  so  far  as  known,  is  the  only  outcrop  in 
the  above  district. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  was  found  to  be  very  fully  represented, 
over  seven  hundred  feet  being  included  in  the  sections  in  prepara- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  all  the  diversity  in  lithological  characters,  the 
ioWoyfin^  perdistent  horizons  were  discovered: 

The  numbers  indicate  the  distances  below  the  Lower  Magnesian 
limestone. 

a.  Upper  Calcareous  Band.  —  This  varies  greatly  in  thickness, 
and  is  the  probable  northwestern  equivalent  of  the  Mendota  lime- 
stone near  Madison;  75  to  85  feet. 

h.  Lower  Calcareous  Band.  —  The  limestone  characters  and  the 
thickness  are  more  uniformly  persistent  than  in  a;  145  to  195  ft. 
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c.  Hudson  Trilobite  Beds.  —  Quite  rich  in  trilobites  and  brachio* 
pods,  including  one  new  species  of  the  former,  with  several  undeter- 
mined ones;  150  to  200  ft. 

d.  GlauGonite  Layers.  —  These  comprise  those  layers  which  are 
very  rich  in  glauconite.  Crinoid  stems  were  found  in  these  at 
Hudson;  160  to  210  ft. 

In  ^,  c  and  tf,  the  lesser  distance  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  is 
true  for  western  St.  Croix  county,  while  the  greater  is  nearer  true 
for  points  east. 

e.  Eau  Claire  Trilobite  Beds.  —  These  hold  at'  least  seven  species 
of  trilobites  —  of  which  three  are  new — and  a  few  brachiopods. 
These  beds  mark  the  lower  limit  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  forma- 
tion; 450  ft. 

/.  Eau  Claire  Grit.  —  These  layers  mark  the  upper  limit  of  the 
coarse  sandstones,  almost  conglomerates;  680  ft. 

Work  upon  the  Potsdam  was  commenced  at  Hudson,  on  Lake  St. 
Croix,  and  for  a  time  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  running 
parallels  between  the  layers  at  Hudson  and  the  layers  exposed  east 
and  west  of  that  point.  But  as  data  accumulated,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Hudson  Bluff  occupied  the  summit  of  an  anticlinal  axis 
trending  S.  S.  W.  The  following  are  the  elevations  of  the  base  of 
the  Lower  Magnesian  in  eastern  St.  Croix  county,  above  Lake 
Michigan.  Though  the  line  of  junction  is  not  shown  at  all  these 
points,  the  figures  approximate  very  closely  to  the  true  elevation: 

Stillwater,  Minn 190  feet. 

Hudson 880    " 

Three  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east    140    ** 

Marine 290    " 

Kew  Richmond 281    « 

On  Lake  St.  Croix  (Sec.  24,  T.  28,  R  20  W.),  five  miles  S.  of  Hudson.  280    *< 

At  Stillwater  and  Marine  the  upper  layers  of  the  Potsdam  are 
present,  but  east  of  Hudson,  the  formation  is  not  exposed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  when  the  upper  layers  are  shown  with  in- 
creased thickness.  Along  an  east  and  west  line  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hudson'«and  Stillwater,  the  change  of  elevation  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  Potsdam  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  per  mile,  as  the 
change  of  elevation  of  the  same  in  eastern  St.  Croix  and  Dunn  coun- 
ties. This  would  indicate  a  disturbance  in  the  position  of  the  lay- 
ers near  Hudson,  and,  although  this,  with  the  above  considerations, 
may  not  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  anticlinal  with  an  accom- 
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panying  synclinal  to  the  east,  yet  they  render  the  presence  of  the 
same  highly  probable. 

The  line  of  junction  between  the  Potsdam  and  Lower  Magne- 
sian  is  usually  well  marked,  the  limestone  characters  extending  be- 
low the  line,  rather  than  the  sandstone  above;  but  the  transition  is 
frequently  abrupt.  A  brecciated  layer  is  generally  present  in  the 
sandstone,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  limestone  is  always  brec- 
ciated. 

In  general,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Lower  Magnesian  is  heavy 
bedded  to  massive,  and  frequently  cavernous,  while  the  upper  por- 
tion is  medium  to  thin  bedded,  and  holds  most  of  the  chert.  The 
layers  of  this  portion  are  nearly  horizontal  above,  but  much  curved 
or  arched  below,  apparently  being  arranged  in  a  series  of  mound- 
like elevations,  five  and  six  feet  in  hight.  The  only  fossils  discov- 
ered are  gasterpods,  which  were  found  both  in  the  chert  and  in  the 
upper  layers.  Near  the  line  of  junction  with  the  St.  Peter's  sand- 
stone the  layers  are  frequently  oolitic,  and  locally  conglomeritic. 

The  transition  to  the  sandstone  is  sometimes  gradual  and  at 
others  abrupt.  When  abrupt,  from  two  to  three  feet  of  angular 
chert  is  said  to  be  struck  in  wells,  between  the  sandstone  and  lime- 
stone. In  the  vicinity  of  New  Richmond,  there  appear  to  be  bodies 
of  sandstone  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Lower  Magnesian,  which 
may,  possibly,  represent  the  horizon  of  the  Jordan  sandstone  of  Min- 
nesota. These  are  penetrated  by  but  three  wells  in  the  neighbor- 
hood (Sec.  23,  T.  30,  R.  18  W.).  The  following  data  were  obtained 
from  Mr.  Straight,  owner  of  well  No.  1  (No.  2  is  owned  by  Mr. 
Church,  and  No.  3,  by  Mr.  Robinson:) 

(1)  (2)       (3) 

To  rock 25  ft. ;  (about)  15  ft. ;  10  ft 

In  limestone,  28  ft. ;  (about)  15  ft. ;    8  ft.  ("  thin  slaty  limestone  *')• 
Sandstone. . .     7  ft. ;  (about)  15  ft ;  12  ft. 

These  data  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Straight  while  at  New  Rich- 
mond, and  on  visiting  his  well  the  following  morning,  we  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  find  him  absent  from  home.  The  material  thrown 
from  the  well  showed  white  and  yellow  sandstone  and  oolitic  lime- 
stone; the  latter  evidently  from  layers  near  the  upper  line  of  junc- 
tion. 

At  about  the  same  horizon,  a  thin  layer  of  white  sand  is*  shown 
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at  New  Richmond,  and  a  similar  one,  only  thicker,  southwest  of 
River  Falls,  Pierce  county.  At  all  points  in  the  district,  this  hori- 
zon is  marked  by  curving  layers  ovc  r  r.nd  around  mound-like  eleva- 
tions, indicating  a  period  of  disturbance  or  unequal  deposition 
before  the  uniform  horizontal  layers  above  were  laid  down,  and 
during  which  a  sandstone  may  have  been  deposited  in  Minnesota 
and  in  favorable  localities  in  Wisconsin.  In  central  and  eastern  St. 
Croix  county,  on  the  Willow  river,  the  horizontal  beds  of  limestone 
have  been  partially  removed,  leaving  the  two  to  three  feet  of  angu- 
lar chert  on  the  surface.  The  wells  in  this  part  of  the  county  quite 
uniformly  penetrate  the  limestone  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  for  water, 
striking  it  at  the  horizon  of  the  New  Richmond  sandstone. 

The  much  greater  extent  of  the  mounds  in  eastern  Wisconsin, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  St.  Peters  sandstone  upon  and  around 
them,  may  indicate  a  continuance  of  the  peculiar  influences  there 
during  the  time  that  the  horizontal  layers  were  deposited  at  the 
west,  or  that  the  deposition  of  sandstone  at  the  east  commenced 
before,  and  continued  during  the  deposition  of  those  layers. 

Further  than  a  nearly  uniform  thickness  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  little  of  interest  was  discovered  in  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone.  Frequently  the  upper  portion  was  -  found  sufficiently 
indurated  to  stand  forth  in  vertical  walls  and  columns,  but  usually 
the  stone  is  quite  friable. 

In  southern  St.  Croix  and  northern  Pierce  counties,  the  St.  Peters 
sandstone  is  protected  from  denuding  agencies  by  a  few  feet  of 
Trenton  limestone. 

This  limestone  is  quite  fossiliferous  and,  where  well  exposed,  car- 
ries at  its  upper  portion  two  to  four  feet  of  blue  shale,  likewise  fos- 
siliferous. 

The  succeeding  periods  are  not  ref^resented  till  we  reach  those 
of  the  Quaternary  age.  During  this  age  the  transition  from  one 
period  to  the  other  was  so  gradual  that  it  has  been  found  nearly 
impossible  to  draw  a  dividing  lino  between  the  deposits  of  each; 
or  even,  in  many  instances,  to  distinguish  between  them,  as  the 
later  must  have  received  much  of  its  material  from  the  earlier. 
Glacial  drift  is  believed  to  be  everywhere  present,  but  is  not  always 
shown  at  the  surface. 

Erratics  of  large  size  from  the  north  were  found  on  the  tops  of 
(he  highest  bluffs  and  in  the  banks  of  the  larger  streams;  in  the  one 
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case  being  more  elevated  than  the  later  deposits,  end  in  the  other 
having  been  brought  to  view  from  beneath  by  erosion.  The  north- 
western portion  of  St.  Croix  county  is  traversed  by  a  series  of 
bluffs  and  kettle  holes,  with  a  few  serpentine  ridges,  but  I  should 
hesitate  to  ascribe  these  to  glacial  action,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  morainal  deposits  have  been  found  continuous  with  this  series 
in  the  adjoining  district.  No  striation  or  planing  of  rock  surface- 
was  discovered,  but  glacial  valleys  are  evident,  especially  to  the 
north. 

The  lacustrine  and  fluvial  deposits  form  numerous  level  tracts  or 
prairies  throughout  the  district,  and,  along  the  streams,  have  been 
cut  into  terraces,  especially  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers. 

The  erosion  of  these  deposits  during  the  Recent  period  gave  two- 
principal  terraces  to  the  large  rivers,  besides  several  of  limited  ex- 
tent; and  along  these  streams,  where  the  drift  was  light,  the  eros- 
ion has  continued  till  the  rock  has  been  left  in  vertical  walls  on 
each  side,  one  hundred  feet  in  hight. 

It  may  be  a  question,  however,  whether  these  gorges  were  not 
marked  out,  at  least,  during  pre-glacial  times.  Observations  upon 
the  surface  soils  were  continued  through  the  two  seasons,  and  it 
was  fouud,  that,  though  there  is  a  less  number  of  kinds  in  the  dis- 
trict than  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  there  is  a  greater  diversity  in  the 
arrangement,  the  areas  being  detached  and  irregular. 

The  cause  of  this  is  evident,  when  we  remember  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  Archaean  formations,  and  the  comparative  thickness- 
of  sandstone  and  limestone  exposed. 

The  tops  of  the  limestone  ridges  and  tablelands,  being  still  cov- 
ered to  a  great  extent  with  glacial  drift,  are  quite  fertile,  while  the 
river  valleys  below  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  are  nearly  barren; 
isolated  patches  of  clay  here  and  there  being  the  only  redeeming 
feature.  The  large  percentage  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  ma- 
terial, however,  in  many  layers  of  the  Potsdam,  renders  the  valleys^ 
excavated  by  creeks  in  this  formation,  together  with  the  other  areas 
which  receive  the  material  brought  down  by  showers  from  the 
same,  the  most  productive  tracts  in  the  district.  Observations  upon 
the  flora  of  the  district  were  made  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  E.  M.  Hill^ 
and  have  been  embodied  by  him  in  a  report  which  hbs  already  been 
presented  to  you. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  furnishes  one* 
of  the  best  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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Other  topics  of  interest  were  investigated,  but  as  I  have  already 

extended  this  outline  beyond  its  proper  length,  their  consideration 

will  be  deferred  till  the  final  report 

Respectfully  yours, 

L.  C.  WOOSTER. 
Gbeslet,  Colorado^  December  28, 1877. 

WORK  IN   NOBTH   CENTRAL  WISCONSIN. 

Wausau,  Wis.,  January  7, 1878. 
Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  here- 
with a  brief  outline  of  the  geological  work  done  by  me  in  this 
region.  It  is  necessarily  short,  but  will,  I  trust,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  report,  as  it  indicales  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  work  done,  and  describes  the  general  features  of  the  region. 

Having  previously  collected  supplies  and  suitable  equipment, 
field  work  was  commenced  on  the  25th  of  September,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  and  first  part  of  October  was  spent  in  an 
examination  of  the  Eau  Claire  river  and  adjacent  region.  This 
stream  was  ascended  to  T.  33,  R.  11  E.,  where  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  that  moraine  drift  region,  which  seems  to  extend  across  the 
northern  part  of  the  district  under  consideration,  was  ascertained. 

To  the  south  of  this  unstratified  drift  region,  a  belt  of  country 
was  observed,  extending  south  in  the  Eau  Claire  valley  to  the 
southern  half  of  town  30.  This  region  is  covered  with  a  stratified 
drift,  apparently  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
fiat  or  gently  undulating  character  of  the  surface  and  absence  of 
rocky  outcrops  or  angular  surface  rook.  The  soil  is  very  fertile 
and,  except  in  swamps  and  creek  bottoms,  is  every  were  covered  by 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  hardwood,  or  hardwood  and  hemlock.  South 
of  the  above  belt,  commencing  in  the  southern  half  of  town  30,  ex- 
tending through  town  29,  we  meet  with  a  tract  of  country  in  which 
drift  material  is  light  or  absent.  The  topographical  features  are 
entirely  different  from  the  foregoing  region,  the  general  surface 
being  hilly,  and  the  valleys  deeply  cut.  Rocky  exposures  and  out- 
crops are  frequent,  and  belong  to  the  Laurentian  series.  Through 
Sees.  12  and  18,  T.  29,  R.  9  E.,  the  river  runs  almost  uninterrupt- 
eidly  over  beds  of  Laurentian  gneisses  and  schists.    Extensive  out- 
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crops  of  coarse  red  granite  are  also  met  with  in  this  region.  The 
soil  is  good,  but  often  stony,  and  is  covered  bj  a  growth  of  hard- 
wood and  hemlock. 

South  of  this  tract,  through  town  28,  the  surface  changes,  be- 
comes level,  and  consists  of  a  stratified  drift,  the  soil  being  for  the 
most  part  poor  and  sandy,  the  vegetation  being  Norway  pine 
(Pinus  resinosus). 

softer  finishing  the  Eau  Claire  valley,  an  examination  of  the  Rib 
river  and  adjacent  territory  was  made.  This  stream  was  ascended 
to  town  32,  where  the  unusually  low  water  prevented  further  pro- ' 
gress  in  this  direction.  From  the  best  sources  of  information,  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  southern  limit  of  the  morainic  drift 
is  about  the  middle  of  town  33,  or  near  the  sources  of  the  Rib 
river. 

South  of  this,  we  seem  to  have  the  same  belt  of  stratified  drift  as 
on  the  Eau  Claire;  this  extends  south  to  about  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Marathon  county.  South  of  this,  we  have  a  tract  extend- 
ing through  towns  31,  30  and  29,  in  which  the  drift  covering  is 
light,  the  general  surface,  hilly  and  the  valleys,  deep  cut.  Rocky 
ledges  and  outcrops  are  common  and  seem  to  belong  entirely  to  the 
Lauren tian  series.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  where  not  too 
stony,  forms  excellent  farming  land. 

Examination  in  the  Wisconsin  river  valley  and  its  smaller  tribu- 
taries has  been  carried  up  to  the  southern  limit  of  town  32,  and 
on  Prairie  river  to  town  33.  The  underlying  rock,  so  far  as  met 
with,  seems  to  belong  entirely  to  the  Laurentian  series.  The  same 
topographical  belts  met  with  on  the  Eau  Claire  river  can  be  traced 
here.  First,  the  morainic  drift  region,  the  southern  limit  of  which 
is  probably  between  towns  33  and  34.  Second,  the  assorted  drift, 
extending  south  to  the  northern  boundary  ot  Marathon  county, 
with  probably  here  and  there  an  isolated  patch  which  rises  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  drift.  Third,  south  of  the  last  in  town 
30,  a  district  of  considerable  elevation  in  which  the  drift  material 
is.  light  and  sometimes  absent,  the  surface  characterized  by  high 
hills  (100  to  300  feet)  and  deep  valleys. 

Examination  on  Pine  river  shows  the  underlying  rocks  to  be 
Laurentian  schists,  covered  with  heavy  stratified  drift. 

Examination  of  Trap   river  shows  the  underlying  rock  to  be  a 
coarse  granite,  generally  of  a  red  color,  probably  continuous  with 
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that  met  with  on  the  Eau  Claire  river,  and  which  probably  extends 
east  and  west  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Exiimination  of  Marshall  hill  shows  an  underlying  rock  different 
from  anything  observed  elsewhere  in  this  region.  It  seems  to  be 
nearly  related  to  the  porphyritic  rock  met  with  in  the  hills  immedi- 
ately east  of  Wausau,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  the  Huronian 
series.  It  seems  to  be  an  isolated  tract,  as  rocks  of  undoubted 
Laurentian  character  surround  i£  on  all  sides;  fuller  details  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  other  parts  of  the  region  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  already  forwarded.  Notes  on  the  vegetation  have  also  been 
forwarded. 

Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  tender  acknowledgments  for  the  as- 
sistance of  D  L.  Plumer,  Esq.,  of  Wausau,  a  gentleman  who  has 
formerly  been  extensively  employed  as  a  surveyor  in  this  part  of 
the  state,  and  who,  in  addition  to  the  topographical  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  has  a  natural  taste  for  geological  observation. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A.  C.  CLARK. 

SUMMABY   OF  FISLD   WOSK. 

To  foregoing  constitutes  an  outline  of  the  organization  and  pros- 
ecution of  the  field  work  during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that 
eleven  districts,  of  varying  extent,  have  received  investigation  at 
the  hands  of  an  equal  number  of  parties.  All  these  parties,  with  a 
single  exception,  have  previously  been  connected  with  the  survey, 
and  all  have  had  experience  in  the  special  work  which  they  have 
undertaken.  Field  work  was  begun  nearly  one  month  earlier,  and 
continued  nearly  two  months  later,  than  in  previous  years,  though 
no  one  party  has  been  engaged  continuously  fbr  so  long  a  period 
as  before,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  districts  to  be  examined, 
and  the  peculiar  nature  and  relations  of  these,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  survey,  that  rendered  it  advisable  to  employ  a  larger 
number  of  parties  than  usual,  the  reasons  for  which  have  been  al- 
ready in  a  measure'  indicated. 

The  work  has  been  guided  by  the  experience  of  past  years,  and 
.by  such  light  as  a  familiarity  with  the  field  could  give,  and  we  trust 
that  the  results,  when  they  shall  be  wrought  out,  will  show  that  it 
has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success. 
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CHEMICAL  WOBSL, 


The  analytical  work  of  the  survey  has  continued,  as  during  last 
year,  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells,  of  ihe  State  University, 
and  Mr.  Gustavus  Bode,  of  Milwaukee.  The  analyses  which  they 
have  made  will  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  several  parties  for 
whom  the  work  has  been  done,  and  will  be  there  dulv  accredited. 

MICROSCOPIC  LITHOLOGY. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  developed  what  may» 
perhaps,  justly  be  called  a  new  department  of  physical  science.  It 
consists  of  the  determination  of  rocks  and  minerals  by  means  of 
their  optical  properties,  particularly  as  manifested  by  transmitted 
polarized  light.  Slices  of  rocks  are  made  by  suitable  appliances  so 
thin  as  to  be,  in  a  measure,  transparent,  and  these,  when  examined 
under  a  microscope  provided  with  the  necessary  optical  adjust- 
ments, reveal  many  important  characteristics  not  otherwise  ascer- 
tainable. This  method  of  investigation  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
rocks  whoso  constituents  are  so  minute,  or  so  blended,  as  to  render 
determination  by  the  usual  method  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  To 
this  class  belong  many  of  the  rocks  of  our  Copper-bearing  series. 
Prof.  Raphael  Purapelly,  of  New  York,  ^hoadds  to  his  accomplish- 
ments  in  this  specialty,  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Cupriferous 
series  in  its  most  productive  portion,  and  who  has  written  an  able 
treatise  on  the  formation  in  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Geological 
Survey,  has  very  generously  consented  to  examine,  microscopically, 
specimens  from  the  various  portions  of  the  Wisconsin  series,  and 
compare  them  with  ^those  from  Michigan.  He  magnanimously 
offers  to  do  this  valuable  work  without  compensation  for  his  per- 
sonal services. 

Prof.  Irving  has  indicated  in  his  report,  elsewhere,  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  has  made  for  similar  microscopical  work  upon  the 
Huronian  and  Laurentian  rocks  of  his  collection.  In  the  volume 
of  the  final  report  that  has  been  issued  during  the  year,  Mr.  Chaa. 
E.  Wright  describes  from  microscopical  examination  some*  speci- 
mens of  Archaean  rocks  from  central  Wisconsin.  He  has  also* 
studied  a  large  number  from  the  Iron -bearing  formations  that  he- 
has  surveyed,  and  delineations  of  these  will  enrich  his  report  oa 
those  regions. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  add  that  Dr.  Weichman,  of  Germany^ 
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has  prepared  for  Major  Brooks  a  series  of  elaborate  and  critical  de- 
scriptions of  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Pine  River  Iron  District, 
-which  will  form  a  valuable  feature  of  the  report  on  that  region.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  this,  and  a  portion  of  the  preceding  micro- 
scopical work  was  done  in  previous  years,  but  as  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  specifically  in  the  published  reports,  it  is  appropriate  to 
speak  of  the  whole  here  collectively.' 

DBAFTIKQ. 

The  work  of  this  department,  which  assumes  increasing  impor- 
tance in  the  preparation  of  the  final  report,  has  continued,  as  here- 
tofore, mainly  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus  and  Mr. 
A.  D.  Conover,  of  the  State  University.  They  have,  during  the 
year,  completed  the  drawing  of  the  maps  for  the  atlas  accompany- 
ing volume  II  of  the  final  report,  and  a  portion  of  those  for  the  re- 
maining volumes,  and  several  others  are  in  various  degrees  of  ad- 
yancemest. 

PALEONTOLOGICAL   WOBK. 

Prof.  R.  p.  Whitfield  has  continued  his  work  upon  the  inverte- 
brate fossils,  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  those  which  char- 
acterize the  formations  of  Wisconsin.  He  has  elaborated  many  of 
the  preliminary  descriptions  of  new  species,  preparatory  to  their 
final  publication,  and  has  prepared  drawings  of  new  and  charac- 
teristic species  for  engraving.  The  lithographers  have  already 
commenced  work  upon  these.  Preliminary  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  more  important  and  interesting  new  species  are  herewith  pub- 
lished. '  • 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  the  able  chief  geologist  of  Ohio,  has  very 
kindly  investigated  the  fish  remains  collected  from  our  Hamilton 
cement  formation,  the  leading  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  final  report  already  published. 

ZOOLOGICAL  WOBK. 

The  character  and  personnel  of  this  work  was  indicated  in  my  last 
4innual  report,  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

During  the  year.  Dr.  Hoy  has  continued  the  preparation  of  his  re- 
port on  the  fishes,  reptiles  and  insects  of  the  state,  and  has  added 
by  observation  to  his  already  large  information  respecting  these  im- 
portant divisions  of  our  native  fauna. 
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It  is  believed  that  his  report  will  embrace  all  of  the  reptiles  that 
are  denizens  of  the  state,  and  nearly  all  of  the  fishes.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  some  small  or  rare  species  of  fishes  in  our  lakes  and  north- 
ern waters  may  have  eluded  observation,  but  the  report  may  be 
expected  to  embrace  all  the  important  species.  From  Dr.  Hoy's, 
numerous  and  long  continued  observations  and  from  his  inter 
est  as  fish  commisssioner  in  the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject, 
the  chapter  on  the  fishes  will  doubtless  be  a  very  valuable  one. 
The  almost  numberless  species  of  insects  prevent,  at  present,  even 
an  approximate  list  of  those  found  in  the  state,  but  a  valuable  con- 
tribution on  this  subject  may  be  expected. 

Mr.  King  has  followed  the  plan  heretofore  pursued  for  determin- 
ing, as  definitely  as  possible,  the  food  of  our  native  birds. 

The  contents  of  the  digestive  organs  of  630  specimens,  represent- 
ing 102  species,  have  been  examined  during  the  year.  Ten  of 
these  species  had  not  previously  been  studied  by  him.  The  food 
obtained  from  about  600  of  the  specimens  taken  has  been  pre- 
served in  alcohol  for  further  study,  with  a  view  of  approaching 
more  nearly  to  a  specific  determination  of  the  insects  that  often 
form  a  large  ingredient  of  it. 

Taken  together  with  the  observations  in  previous  years,  Mr, 
King  now  has  notes,  made  from  direct  inspection,  on  1,642  birds, 
representing  190  species.  This  includes  essentially  all  that  have 
any  important  relation  to  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  inter- 
ests. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bundy,  of  Sauk  City,  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  our  crustaceans,  and  has  described  several  new  species  found 
in  our  state,  has  kindly  consented  to  furnish  a  list  for  our  reports. 

BOTANICAL   WOBK. 

The  observations  on  the  timber  and  other  forms  of  native  vege- 
tation, made  in  connection  with  the  geological  examination  of  the 
several  districts,  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  important  element  of 
the  botanical  work  of  the  survey.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  it  has 
been  deemed  very  desirable  to  place  on  permanent  record  as  com- 
plete a  list  as  possible  of  the  plants  indigenous  to  our  state  before 
they  disappear  through  cultivation  and  pasturage,  and  the  antagon- 
ism of  imported  species.  Dr.  Lapham  had  prepared  and  published, 
before  the  inauguration  of  this  survey,  a  very  full  list  of  our  phenog- 
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amous  plants  and  partial  lists  of  some  of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  my 
desire  to  retain  this  as  a  monument  of  his  patience  and  industry. 
Since  his  lists  were  published,  however,  some  changes  in  the  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  of  the  species  have  been  adopted  by 
leading  botanists,  necessitating  the  revisal  of  the  list.  A  number 
of  additional  species  —  considerable  when  reckoned  by  themselves, 
but  very  few  compared  with  the  large  number  listed  by  Dr.  Lapham 
—  had  been  observed  by  others,  and  it  was  important  to  catalogue 
these  also.  Prof.  G.  D.  Swezey,  of  Beloit  College,  has  very  gener- 
ously undertaken  the  task  of  perfecting  the  list  of  phenogams.  A 
preliminary  catalogue  was  prepared  by  him  and  published  at  my 
personal  expense,  and  distributed  to  the  botanists  of  the  state  in  the 
hope  that  the  observations  of  the  season  would  render  it,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  complete.  These  have  not  yet  been  recalled,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  effort  are  not  yet  known. 

Prof.  G.  R.  Kleeberger,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  has 
consented  to  revise  the  list  of  mosses,  and  Prof.  Bundy  has  in 
preparation  a  partial  list  of  the  extensive  order  of  fungi. 

These  gentlemen  have  generously  undertaken  this  work  without 
expectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  and  their  services  are  deserving 
of  grateful  recognition. 

PUBLICATION. 

No  inconsiderable  element  of  the  year's  labor  has  been  the  com- 
pletion and  publication  of  volume  II  of  the  final  report. 

The  engraving  was  commenced  last  year,  early  in  October,  and 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  The  printing  and  binding 
consumed  about  five  months  and  a  half.  The  most  careful  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  execution  of  every  portion  of  the 
work,  and  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  which  this  has  involved  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  familiar  by  experience  with 
similar  publications. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  commissioners  of  public  printing  for 
the  execution  of  the  work  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  much 
credit  is  due  them  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  their  very  important  duties  in  the  publication.  Like 
credit  is  due  the  printers  and  lithographers  for  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  done  their  work.  The  fact  that  it  has  been 
BO  well  executed  in  our  own  state  is  a  just  source  of  pride. 
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The  economy  of  the  publication  when  its  character  is  considered, 
is  something  remarkable.  The  volume,  containing  768  closely 
printed,  royal  octavo  pages,  illustrated  by  10  colored,  and  27  un- 
colored  lithographic  plates,  and  by  121  wood  cuts,  cost,  as  shown 
by  the  accounts  audited  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  $2.41 
per  copy.  The  atlas  of  14  large  maps  in  colors,  cost  $2.27  per 
copy.  It  should  be  considered  that  the  above  includes  the  cost  of 
procuring  stereotype  plates,  which  are  now  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  edition  was  but  2,500  copies,  the  expense  of 
which  is  proportionately  greater  than  for  a  larger  edition. 

There  is  at  present  no  specific  provision  by  which  parties,  not 
entitled  to  copies  under  the  specifications  of  the  law,  can  procure 
them.  A  very  considerable  demand  has  already  been  made  by  such 
parties,  who  express  a  willingness  to  pay  for  the  publication.  As 
it  is  manifestly  impracticable  for  the  state  to  extend  gratuitous 
distribution  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  yet,  it  is  as  certainly  for  its 
interest  to  have  the  work  as  widely  distributed  as  possible,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  commissioners  of  public 
printing  be  authorized  to  procure  the  publication  of  such  additional 
copies  as  may  be  demanded,  which  shall  be  placed  on  sale  in  a 
manner  analagous  to  that  of  the  legal  publications  of  the  state.  As 
the  work  is  stereotyped  and  the  engraved  stones  retained,  the  re- 
publication would  be  inexpensive. 

For  reasons  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  in  the  preface 
of  the  book  itself,  the  portion  now  issued  is  designated  Volume  II. 
The  engraving  for  the  maps  and  illustrations  of  volumes  I  and  III 
is  already  in  progress,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  forward  as  fast 
as  its  nature  will  permit.  Its  execution  is  entrusted  to  the  same 
hands,  and  will  be  done  at  the  same  advantageous  rates  as  in  the 
case  of  the  volume  already  issued.  The  terms  of  the  publication  of 
the  rest  of  the  report,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  in  amount,  being 
fixed  by  contract,  the  expenses  will  be  determined  by  what  degree 
of  fullness,  in  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  survey,  is  desired. 
In  the  portion  now  published,  brevity  has  been  assiduously  studied, 
and  the  data  collected  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  summa- 
rized, rather  than  presented  in  full,  and,  even  then,  a  large  mass  of 
details  of  much  local  interest  has  been  omitted.  A  greater  degree 
of  brevity  could  not  well  be  attained,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
thoroughness  of  the  report,  and  a  somewhat  greater  freedom  in 
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elaboration  is  desirable.  Profuseness  of  detail  in  minor  descrip- 
tions is  not,  however,  considered,  by  the  writer,  desirable  in  re- 
porting, though  necessary  to  thoroughness  in  investigation,  and  it 
is  not  contemplated  in  the  plan  of  publication  adopted.  But,  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  conciseness  as  is  consistent  with  a  fair  pre- 
sentation of  our  results,  three  additional  volumes  —  four  in  all  — 
will  be  needed,  unless  they  are  made  undesirably  large,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  utmost  prudent  limit  in  that  direction  has  already 
been  reached,  if  not  exceeded.  The  appropriation  already  made 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  two  volumes  in  progress,  and 
an  additional  provision  is  needed. 

ACCOUNTS, 

Full  accounts  of  all  expenditures  connected  with  the  survey,  ac- 
companied by  vouchers,  may  be  found  on  file  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice. It  is  believed  that  they  show  a  highly  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  survey. 

ACKNOWLBDGMBNTS. 

The  survey  has  been  greatly  indebted  during  ihe  past  year,  as 
heretofore,  to  numerous  citizens,  who,  by  their  kind  assistance 
through  personal  services  or  valuable  information,  have  greatly 
aided  in  its  prosecution.  To  all  these,  the  members  of  the  corps 
desire  to  return  their  warmest  thanks. 

The  survey  has  been  placed  under  especial  obligations  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  the  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway,  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railway,  the  West  Wis- 
consin Railway,  the  Western  Union  Railway,  the  Mineral  Point 
Railway,  and  the  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota  Railway,  who,  by  very 
generously  granting  free  transportation  to  members  of  the  corps, 
and  by  other  special  favors,  have  facilitated  the  work  and  materially 
reduced  its  expense. 

PBBSBNT  STATB  OF  THB  WOBK. 

The  statute  provision  that  the  survey  shall  be  finished  by  the  first 
of  next  June,  has  been  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  the  work  has 
been  directed  with  that  fact  in  view,  and  the  energies  of  the  corps 
have  been  faithfully  devote'd  to  an  effort  to  place  the  survey  in  the 
best  practicable  condition  for  closing  on  that  date.    The  work  will 

4— Gbol.  Sub.  [Doc.  17.] 
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not  be,  and  in  view  of  the  extent  of  the  field,  its  wildness,  and  its 
inherent  difficulties,  could  not  be  exhaustive,  with  the  facilities  at 
our  command.  Much  more  valuable  work  can  still  be  done,  espe- 
cially in  the  north,  and  the  mining  regions.  But,  recognizing  the 
generosity  and  confidence  of  the  last  legislature  in  granting,  in  ad- 
vance of  any  published  results,  an  additional  year,  and,  having  now 
presented  in  published  form  a  typical  portion  of  their  investiga- 
tions, the  corps  will  cheerfully  accept  the  limit  imposed  upon  them, 
or  will  execute  with  equal  cheerfulness  any  additional  directions 
which  the  legislature  may  give. 

It  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  complete  the  publication  by 
next  June;  indeed,  it  will  require  diligent  application  to  elabo- 
rate the  material  collected,  by  that  date,  and  several  months'  labor 
must  follow  in  publication,  but  this  the  corps  will  not  hesitate  to  do 
without  regard  to  the  question  of  compensation,  if  the  necessary 
authority  is  granted  them. 


PRELIMINARY  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF 
FOSSILS  FROM  THE  LOWER  GEOLOGICAL  FORMA- 
TIONS OF  WISCONSIN. 

BY  R.  P.  WHITFIELD. 

Potsdam  Sandstone  Species. 

PalcBophycus  plumosum^   n.  ap. 

Species  consisting  of  slender  and  elongated,  slightly  flattened  or 
cylindrical  stems  of  about  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
somewhat  flexuous,  dividing  and  subdividing  at  the  upper  extrem- 
ity into  several  branches,  forming  feather-like  tufts,  the  divisions 
of  which  almost  immediately  attain  the  same  dimensions  as  the  pa« 
rent  stem,  and  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Surface,  apparently  roughened  by  indistinct  longitudinal  corruga- 
tions. 

The  remains,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  resemble  those  described 
in  vol.  1,  Pal.  Foss.,  Canada,  under  the  generic  name  LycrophyctiBy 
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but  when  more  closely  examined,  are  seen  to  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent mode  of  bifurcation,  the  divisions  being  of  the  size  of  the 
parent  stem  and  taking  place  apparently  one  at  a  time,  although 
very  near  each  other,  instead  of  the  parent  stem  breaking  up,  at 
once,  into  a  great  number  of  smaller  branches. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  thin,  greenish  sandstone  layers  of 
the  Potsdam  Period,  below  Mendota,  Wisconsin. 

Triplesia  primordialiSj  n,  sp. 

Shell  small,  measuring  less  than  half  ah  inch  in  width;  trans- 
versely oral  in  outline,  and  quite  ventricose  in  profile;  hinge-line 
straight  and  about  half  as  long  as  th^  width  of  the  shell  below; 
area  narrow.  Ventral  valve  with  a  strongly  depressed,  rather  nar- 
row and  rounded  mesial  sinus.  Dorsal  valve,  with  a  narrow,  sharp- 
ly elevated  fold  not  extending  quite  to  the  beak;  sides  of  the  valve 
rounded.  Surface  smooth  in  the  casts,  but  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  externally  striate.  Processes  in  the  interior 
of  the  dorsal  valve,  apparently  forming  a  small  spoon-shaped  pit  at 
the  beak. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Potsdam  sandstone  at  Roche-^- 
Cris  bluff,  Adams  county,  Wisconsin. 

Falceacmoea  Irvingi^  n.  sp. 

Shell  rather  large,  patelliform,  about  half  as  high  as  wide,  and 
the  length  slightly  exceeding  the  width,  giving  a  broadly  oval  or 
ovate  outline  to  the  margin;  apical  half  of  the  shell  rather  more 
abruptly  conical  than  the  basal  portion,  the  apex  situated  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  middle  of  the  length  and  laterally  compressed; 
body  of  the  shell  marked  by  strong,  concentric  or  encircling  undu- 
lating wrinkles  or  folds,  and  also  by  lines  of  growth. 

The  species  differs  from  P.  typica  H.  &  W.,  from  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  of  New  York,  in  its  greater  size,  more  circular  form, 
compressed  apex  and  stronger  undulations.  The  species  appears 
to  have  been  not  uncommon,  but  as  it  occurs  in  a  hard  quartzitio 
sandstone  it  is  not  readily  obtained  in  good  condition,  but  appears 
mostly  in  the  form  of  rings  or  parts  of  rings  on  the  surface  of  the 
rocks,  and  is  consequently  not  easily  recognized. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  quartzite  layers  of  the  Potsdam 
group,  in  Jackson  county,  Wisconsin* 
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Bellerophon  antiquatus^  n.  ap. 

Shell  small,  generally  measuring  not  more  than  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  its  transverse  diameter;  globose  in  form,  involutely  and 
closely  coiled,  leaving  but  a  very  narrow  aperture,  the  preceding 
volution  projecting  into,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  its 
area;  auriculations  rounded,  not  projecting  beyond  the  general  ro- 
tundity of  the  shell;  axis  probably  imperforate  in  the  perfect  con- 
dition, but  in  the  cast,  in  which  state  they  all  appear  so  far  as  yet 
observed,  it  is  seen  to  be  minutely  perforate,  from  the  removal  of 
the  solid  axis.  Margin  of  the  aperture  characterized  by  a  broad, 
shallow  sinus,  angular  at  the  center.  No  appearance  of  any  re- 
flexion or  thickening  of  tne  margin  can  be  detected.  Surface 
markings  not  satisfactorily  determined;  there  are,  however,  on  the 
best  preserved  individual,  faint  indications  of  regular  transverse 
lines  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture,  but  owing  to  the  fri- 
able nature  of  the  sandstone  cannot  be  positively  determined. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  species  of  this  type  of  the 
genus  recognized  in  rocks  of  this  horizon  before,  and  none  with 
which  it  need  be  confounded. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  soft  friable  sandstone  of  the  Pots- 
dam group,  at  Osceola  Mills,  Wisconsin,  associated  with  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  age. 

Conocephalites  calymenoidea^  n.  ap. 

Species  less  than  medium  size,  the  largest  head  noticed  measur- 
ing scarc^y  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  glabella  and 
fixed  cheeks,  the  only  parts  of  the  carapace  positively  identified, 
present  much  the  general  appearance  of  a  species  of  calymene. 
Glabella  proportionally  small,  not  exceeding  half  the  entire  length 
of  the  head,  conical  in  form  and  obtusely  pointed  above,  the  width 
across  the  base  rather  more  than  equaling  half  the  length,  sepa- 
rated from  the  fixed  cheeks  by  deep,  abrupt  dorsal  furrows;  surface 
convex,  prominent  and  destitute  of  glabellar^furrows;  frontal  limb 
nearly  twice  as  wide  between  the  suture  lines  as  the  greatest  width 
of  the  glabella,  its  surface  elevated  into  a  highly  convex,  trans- 
versely oval  boss  or  tubercle,  which  is  separated  from  the  glabella 
by  a  wide,  deep  furrow;  fixed  cheeks  highly  and  abruptly  elevated 
and  of   proportionally  large   size;  palpebral  lobes  semilunate  or 
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orescentiform,  and  situated  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  glabella; 
occipital  furrow  narrow,  but  deeply  depressed;  ring  narrow, 
rounded  and  prominent.  Facial  suture  nearly  straight,  in  front  of 
the  eye  lobes  to  the  middle  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  frontal  limb, 
around  the  front  of  which  it  seems  to  curve;  behind  the  eye  it  is 
directed  outward  for  nearly  half  the  width  of  the  lateral  limb, 
where  it  changes  abruptly,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and  is  then  di- 
rected outward  and  backward  with  a  slightly  convex  curvature  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  head  at  a  point  distant  from  the  dorsal 
furrow  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  glabella  and  occipital  ring, 
forming  large,  triangular  lateral  limbs. 

The  tuberosity  of  the  frontal  limb,  the  large  elevated  fixed 
cheeks,  deep  dorsal  furrows  and  small  size  are  prominent  features, 
and  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any  known  species. 

Thorax  long  and  narrow,  the  length  exceeding  once  and  a  half 
the  greatest  width;  regularly  and  gradually  narrowing  from  the  oc- 
ciput posteriorly,  very  highly  arched  transversely  and  strongly  tri- 
lobed,  consisting  of  twenty-two  or  more  articulations.  Axial  lobe 
forming  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  width  of  the  tho- 
rax, highly  elevated,  the  curvature  quite  equaling  a  semicircle; 
lateral  lobes  narrower  and  deeper  than  the  axial,  the  sides  nearly 
vertical;  dorsal  furrows  strongly  marked;  segments  very  short,  the 
axial  portion  strongly  rounded  from  front  to  back;  pleura  less 
strongly  rounded  than  the  axial  portion,  the  anterior  element  form- 
ing nearly  one-half  the  width  at  the  inner  end  but  decreasing  out- 
ward, the  furrow  separating  the  two  portions,  deep  and  extending 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  pleura,  outer  portion  flattened  on 
the  articular  surface  and  rounded  on  the  posterior  margin ;  extrem- 
ity rounded.     PygidiAm  unknown. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  forma- 
tion (upper  part),  associated  with  Agrauloa  Woosteriy  at  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Crepicephalus  onusttcSy  n.  sp. 

Glabella  of  moderate  size,  highly  convex,  broadly  conical  and 
narrowly  rounded  at  the  summit,  the  width  at  the  base  equaling 
the  height  exclusive  of  the  occipital  ring,  short,  less  prominent 
than  the  glabella  and  somewhat  narrower;  fixed  cheeks  narrow, 
rounded  and  prominent;  palpebral  lobes  small  and  inconspicuous, 
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situated  opposite  the  middle  of  the  glabella;  frontal  limb  moder- 
ately long  and  regularly  rounded  on  the  margin  between  the  facial 
sutures,  the  front  margin  prominent  and  rounded,  the  space  be* 
tween  it  and  the  glabella  deeply  and  regularly  concave  and  strongly 
arcuate  laterally;  ocular  ridges  faintly  marked;  dorsal  furrows  nar- 
row, very  deep  and  sharply  marked;  facial  suture  directed  gently 
outward  in  its  course  from  the  eye-lobes  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  head,  but  recurving  near  the  edfi^e  and  slightly  rounding  the 
antero-lateral  angles  of  the  frontal  limb;  behind  the  eye  it  is  di- 
rected outward  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  with  a 
slight  sigmoidal  curvature  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head, 
forming  a  short  triangular  lateral  limb;  posterior  furrows  narrow 
and  directed  slightly  forward  in  their  passage  from  the  dorsal  fur- 
rows to  the  suture.  Other  parts  of  the  organism  unknown. 
Length  of  the  head  half  an  inch;  length  of  glabella  from  the  occi- 
pital furrow,  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  rather  compact  yellow  sandstone  of 
the  Potsdam  period,  at  Ettrick,  Wisconsin. 

Ptyckaspia  granulosa. 

DiuUocephalui  granulosus.    Owen :    U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Wisconsini  Iowa  and 

Minnesota,  p.  575,  pi.  1,  f.  7. 
2fot  Piyehcupis granulosa.    Hall:    16th  Kept  State  Cab.  N.T.,  p.  173,  pi.  vi., 

f.  83-40. 

Glabella  elongated,  cylindrical  or  very  slightly  narrowing  anteri- 
orly, highly  convex  and  divided  transversely  by  three  pairs  of  fur- 
rows, the  two  posterior  ones  being  strongly  marked  and  uniting  in 
the  middle,  and  directed  forward  at  the  outer  extremities;  the  an- 
terior pair  being  very  short  and  faintly  marked.  Anterior  extremity 
of  the  glabella  rounded;  dorsal  furrows  deep  and  well  marked. 
Fixed  cheeks,  broad  at  the  eye  and  widening  behind,  but  in  front  of 
the  eye  are  narrowed  and  rounded  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head. 
Eye-lobes  small  and  situated  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  middle 
glabellar  furrow.  In  front  of  the  eye-lobes  and  glabella,  the  fixed 
cheeks  and  frontal  limb  are  strongly  curved  downward  to  the  ante- 
rior margin,  the  frontal  limb  being  of  medium  width  but  appearing 
narrow  from  foreshortening,  as  seen  in  a  vertical  view. 

Surface  of  the  fixed  cheeks  and  glabella  covered  with  coarse,  ele- 
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vated  and  transverslj  elongated  pustules  or  granules,  of  propor* 
tionally  large  size,  arranged  in  indistinct  rows  on  the  fixed  cheeks^ 
while  on  the  glabella  they  are  less  regular  and  not  so  prominent. 

This  species  is  peculiar,  among  the  Wisconsin  forms,  for  its  pus- 
tulose  surface.  The  ^ecimens  in  hand  are  all  fragmentary,  that 
figured  being  among  the  most  perfect,  but  lacking  the  occipital  ring 
and  back  portion  of  the  fixed  cheeks.  The  movable  cheeks  associ- 
ated with  the  glabellas  are  also  quite  imperfect,  but  show  the  pus- 
tulose  characters  very  distinctly,  and  corresponding  very  well  with 
those  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Owen  as  above  cited;  but  differ- 
ing very  materially  from  those  identified  with  that  species,  by  Prof. 
Hall,  in  having  the  surface  strongly  pustulose  instead  of  lined  or 
striated.  We,  therefore,  purpose  to  recognize  that  species  under 
the  name  Ptychaapia  striata^  from  its  striated  surface  features. 

PtychaspU  striata^  n,  sp^ 

PtyehoApU  granuhia.    Hall:  16th  Rept.  State  Cab.  N.  Y.,  p.  173,  pi.  vl.,  flg« 

88-40. 
Not  IHeellocephaltts  granulosus,    Owen. 

Differs  from  Ptt/chaspia  granulosa^  Owen  sp.,  in  having  the  sur- 
face of  the  head  strongly  striated  or  marked  with  elevated  ridges^ 
which  are  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  margin. 

Ptychaspis  minuta^  n,  sp. 

A  minute  species  known  only  from  detached  portions  of  the 
head;  the  length  of  which,  as  seen  on  the  largest  individuals  ob- 
served, scarcely  exceeds  one-sixth  of  an  inch,  and  mostly  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  anterior  margin  to  the  back  of 
the  occipital  ring. 

Glabella  cylinderical,  rounded  and  projecting  in  front,  divided 
transversly  by  two  pairs  of  deeply  marked,  oblique  glabellar  fur- 
rows, neither  of  which  extend  entirely  across,  and  by  a  very  faint 
third  pair  situated  near  the  anterior  end;  occipital  furrows,  also 
•deep,  the  ring  narrow  and  elevated.  Fixed  cheeks  convex,  more 
than  half  the  width  of  the  glabella  at  the  palpebral  lobe,  widening 
behind  and  narrowing  in  front.  Frontal  limb  narrow  and  abruptly 
curved  downward  in  front  of  the  glabella,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  seea 
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in  a  vertical  view;  dorsal  furrow  deeply  marked.  Eye  lobes  pro- 
portionally long  but  very  narrow  and  but  slightly  elevated. 

Movable  cheeks  elongated-triangular,  convex  on  the  surface,  ex- 
tended backwards  at  the  genal  angles  into  short  obtuse  spines; 
ocular  rims  of  moderate  size.  Surface  coarsely  striated  near  the 
margin  parallel  to  the  border.     Thorax  and  pygidium  unknown. 

The  small  size  of  the  species,  with  its  deeply  lobed  glabella  and 
abruptly  declining  frontal  limb,  when  taken  with  its  characteristic 
form,  will  readily  distinguish  the  species. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  soft,  very  friable,  greenish-brown 
sandstone  ot  the  Potsdam  formation,  at  Roberts'  Store,  St.  Croix 
county,  Wisconsin. 

Agrauloa  {JBathyurusf)  Woosterij  n.  sp. 

Head  and  movable  cheeks,  when  united,  semi-circular  or  short- 
paraboloid  in  form,  rather  strong  convex  and  bordered  by  a  narrow, 
rounded  and  elevated  rim,  which  is  wider  in  front  than  on  the  sides, 
genal  angles  obtusely-rounded  and  destitute  of  spine.  Glabella 
round-conical  in  outline,  prominent  and  convex,  two-thirds  as  wide 
fit  the  base  as  the  length,  including  the  occipital  ring,  the  surface 
smooth  and  destitute  of  transverse  furrows.  Dorsal  furrows  faintly 
marked,  occipital  furrow  not  strongly  marked.  Fixed  cheeks  less 
than  half  as  wide  at  the  eye  as  the  middle  of  the  glabella;  frontal 
limb,  from  the  glabella  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head,  half 
as  long  as  the  glabella  and  occipital  ring,  and  rapidly  sloping  from 
the  glabella  to  the  marginal  rim.  Eyes  prominent,  proportionally 
large,  reniform  and  the  visual  surface  strongly  convex.  Facial 
suture  strongly  diverging  from  the  eyes  to  the  anterior  marginal  rim, 
through  which  it  passes  with  a  strong  inward  curvature  to  the  front, 
the  width  of  the  frontal  limb  being  equal  to  the  entire  length  of  the 
head.  Behind  the  eye  the  suture  passes  backward  and  outward  to 
the  posterior  margin,  a^  an  angle  of  not  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty 
degrees,  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  head. 

Thoracic  segments  not  fully  determined  but  those  associated  on 
the  same  sandstone  with  the  glabellas,  cheeks,  and  pygidia  are 
narrow  in  an  antero-posterior  direction,  and  have  long,  slender  and 
pointed  pleura. 

Pygidium  paraboloid  on  the  outer  margin,  the  anterior  margin 
forming  from  three  to  four  times  as  flat  a  curve  as  the  posterior  mar- 
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^n.  Axis  highly  convex,  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  shield,  and  not 
more  than  one-fourth  as  wide  at  its  greatest  width,  marked  by  foar 
transverse  rings,  exclusive  of  the  ter<ninal  ones;  lateral  lobes  con- 
vex, destitute  of  any  thickened  border,  marked  by  three  furrows  on 
each  side,  exclusive  of  the  anterior  one;  ribs  simple,  and  nearly 
reaching  to  the  border.  Marginal  \elvage  of  the  under  surface  wide 
and  much  thickened. 

I  know  of  no  species  sufficiently  resembling  this  one  to  be  readily 
confounded  with  it. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  yellow  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam 
period  (upper  part),  at  Ettrick  and  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

ArionelltAS  {Agraulos)  convexuSy  n.  «p. 

Glabella  and  fixed  cheeks  united,  strongly  convex  and  somewhat 
paraboloid  in  form,  length  and  width  nearly  equal;  anterior  margin 
of  the  head  between  the  suture  lines  regularly  and  somewhat  sharply 
arcuate;  palpebral  lobes  small,  not  very  prominent,  situated  post;&- 
rior  to  the  middle  of  the  head.  Glabella  rather  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  shield,  rounded  conical  in  form 
and  somewhat  abruptly  tapering;  scarcely  defined  at  the  margins 
by  the  dorsal  furrows,  and  apparently  very  indistinctly  marked  by 
three  pairs  of  oblique  furrows;  occipital  ring  narrower  than  the 
base  of  the  glabella,  and  more  prominent,  and  also  extending  be- 
yond the  posterior  limits  of  the  fixed  cheeks;  occipital  furrow  very 
shallow  and  faintly  marked,  the  ring  short  in  the  middle  and  reduced 
to  its  minimum  width  at  its  junction  with  the  dorsal  furrows.  Fixed 
cheeks,  half  as  wide  as  the  glabella;  frontal  limb  as  long  in  the  mid- 
dle as  the  width  of  the  fixed  cheek,  and  slightly  increasing  toward 
the  lateral  angles.  Facial  suture  passing  nearly  direct  from  the  eye 
to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head,  its  direction  posterior  to  the 
eye  not  determined. 

The  largest  example  of  the  glabella  and  fixed  cheeks  observed, 
measures  about  three- fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  nearly  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  base.  No  other  parts  of  the 
organism  have  been  observed. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  brown  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam 
formation,  at  Ironton,  Sauk  county,  Wisconsin. 
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JSlliptocephalus  curtus^  n.  ap. 

This  species  is  known  only  by  several  detached  portions  of  the 
cephalic  shield,  which  occur,  in  sandstone  associated  with  orihis 
pepina^  Ptychdspis  miniscaenais  and  frafi^ments  of  other  trilobites 
crowded  together,  rendering  it  impossiBle  to  satisfactorily  deter- 
mine portions  of  other  parts  of  the  organism.  The  fragments  ob- 
served consist  of  the  glabella  and  fixed  checks,  which,  united, 
are  sub-semicircular  in  form;  the  glabella  is  but  elightly  elevated, 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  wide,  measuring  from  the  back  of  the 
occipital  ring,  and  somewhat  quadrangular  in  shape;  the  front  be- 
ing almost  regularly  rounded,  the  sides  parallel  and  the  width  less 
across  the  middle  than  in  front.  A  very  slight  angularity  exists  along 
the  middle,  and  a  single  furrow  crosses  it  near  the  base,  distinct  in 
the  middle,  but  becoming  obsolete  before  reaching  the  sides.* 
Frontal  limb  very  short  in  the  middle,  gradually  and  rapidly  wid- 
ening laterally.  Fixed-cheeks  wide,  but  little  less  at  the  palpebral 
lobes  than  the  width  of  the  glabella,  but  rapidly  contracting  be- 
hind to  about  two-thirds  of  that  width;  their  general  surface  flat- 
tened or  somewhat  depressed  between  the  eye  and  the  glabella. 
Occipital  ring  narrow;  posterior  cheek  furrow  very  narrow.  Dor- 
sal furrow  not  impressed  below  the  general  level  of  the  fixed-cheek. 
Facial  suture  curved  inward  in  front  of  the  eye  to  the  anterior  bor- 
der, and  behind,  directed  inward  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis,  to  a  distance  equal  to  one-third  the  width  of  the  cheek,  and 
then  abruptly  deflected  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  head.  Pal- 
pebral lobes  proportionally  large,  simple  in  structure,  elevated  on 
tho.  margin  and  semi-lunate  in  form,  situated  very  near  to  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  head. 

Formation  and  locality,  —  In  friable  brown  sandstone  of  the 
Potsdam  period. 

Species  from  the  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  following  group  of  species  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  coming 
from  a  bed  of  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  occurring  within  the 

*  It  is  possible  this  may  be  the  occipital  farrow,  as  the  ring  is  imperfect  in 
all  the  specimens,  but  this  being  placed  in  advance  of  the  furrow  of  the  fixed 
cheek,  has  been  considered  as  a  glabellar  furrow. 
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area  occupied  by  the  Huroaian  quartzites  of  the  Devils  Lake  re- 
gion, at  a  quarry  owned  by  Mr.  Eiky,  several  miles  east  of  Bar- 
aboo. 

The  bed  in  which  they  occur  is  underlaid  by  a  sandstone  of  t\fe 
Potsdam  period  containing  an  abundance  of  Scolithus  borings,  ap- 
parently of  the  same  age,  and  probably  of  nearly  the  same  horizon 
as  the  sandstone  a  few  miles  distant,  nearer  the  lake,  from  which 
the  fossils  described  by  Prof.  A.  Winchell  in  the  Am.  Jour.  Soi. 
and  Arts,  March,  1864,  were  obtained.  The  outcrop  rests  within 
the  curve  of  a  quartzite  hill,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  range,  and 
at  a  level  considerably  below  that  of  the  top  of  the  quartzites; 
while,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  northeast,  there  is  an  outcrop  of 
sandstone  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  these  magnesian  beds. 

The  fossils  are  all  new,  except  the  Leptmna^  of  which  there  was 
but  one  specimen  obtained,  and  Kre  of  peculiar  types.  Some  of 
the  trilobites  are  similar  to  those  described  by  Mr.  Billings,  Pal. 
Foss.  Can.  Vol.  1,  p.  409,  under  the  generic  name  ^athyurics^  but 
are  of  different  species,  and  are,  we  think,  clearly  referable  to  the 
genus  Dicellocepfialus^  rather  than  to  3athyunt8^  as  exemplified 
by  the  type  of  the  genus  JB.  extans^  Hall  sp.  The  occurrence  of  a 
species  of  the  genus  Illcenurus  shows  the  intimate  relations 
which  existed  between  the  fauna  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  Pots- 
dam period  of  the  neighboring  counties. 

The  existence  of  several  species  of  Metoptoma  of  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  also  of  the  new  and  remarkable  genus  Sccievogyra^  adds 
a  very  marked  feature,  and  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  fauna  of 
this  very  limited  deposit.  The  rather  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
spiral  shells  found  at  this  locality  are  sinistrally  coiled,  and  that 
two,  at  least,  of  the  capuloid  forms  show  a  tendency  toward  a 
backward  curving  at  the  apex,  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  en- 
tire fauna,  and  makes  it  particularly  desirable  that  these  beds 
should  be  more  thoroughly  explored. 

Beyond  the  species  here  described,  a  single  specimen  of  a  rather 
peculiar  species  of  Stromatopora  was  found  loose,  near  the  top  of 
the  quarry;  but  showing  marks  of  abrasion  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
suggest  that  it  might  have  been  derived  from  some  other  locality; 
although  the  lithological  features  would  indicate  it  as  belonging 
here.  Still,  with  this  uncertainty,  we  have  not  considered  it  safe  to 
refer  it  to  this  horizon,  although  of  an  undescribed  species. 
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Leptcena  JSarabuensis. 

Orthis  Barahuemis,   Wlnchell :  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  and  ArU,  Vol.  87, 1864,  p.  228. 
^  Extract  p.  4. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  ventral  valve  only  was  obtained.  The 
shell  is  half  as  wide  again  as  high,  with  a  narrow,  linear,  nearly 
straight  hinge-line  and  area,  not  quite  as  long  as  the  shell  below  in 
the  specimen  used;  the  extremeties  being  rounded  and  forming 
with  the  front  line  nearly  two*thirds  of  an  oval  figure.  Surface  of 
the  valve  convex,  with  a  distinct  median  sulcus,  somewhat  angular 
in  the  bottom,  and  passing  from  beak  to  base.  The  surface  also 
gives  indications  of  having  been  marked  by  faint  radiating  striee. 

The  specimen  under  consideration  differs  from  those  obtained 
from  the  sandstones  below,  in  being  less  angular  in  the  sinus,  and 
less  extended  along  the  hinge-line;  but  these  differences  are  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  be  considered  of  specific  importance  when 
seen  on  only  a  single  individual  valve.  The  species  was  originally 
described  as  an  Orthis^  but  is,  we  think,  clearly  referable  to  Xep- 
tOBfia^  and  we  have,  therefore,  thus  placed  it. 

Metoptoma  JBarabuenais^  n.  sp. 

Shell  rather  large,  ovate  in  general  outline  on  the  margin;  apex 
highly  elevated,  pointed,  and  directed  forward  even  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  aperture,  attenuated  in  the  up- 
per part,  and  on  one  specimen,  having  the  appearance  of  being 
slightly  recurved  at  the  tip;  elevation  of  the  apex  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  half  the  length  of  the  shell  measured  along  the  base. 
Anterior  slope  vertical,  slightly  concave  or  somewhat  overhanging, 
sometimes  with  a  slight  angularity  along  the  median  line  from 
the  apex  to  the  margin;  lateral  slopes  slighly  convex;  posterior  slope 
most  strongly  rounded.  Surface  of  the  shell  marked  by  concentric 
lines  of  growth,  and  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  slopes,  very  faint 
indications  of  fine  radiating  lines  are  observable. 

This  species  is  most  nearly  related  to  M.  Nyctcis  (Bill.  Pal.  Foss. 
Canada,  Vol.  1,  p.  37,  Fig.  39),  than  to  any  other  described  species, 
but  differs  materially  in  the  more  erect  form  and  greater  elevation 
of  the  apex. 
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Metaptoma  recurva,  n.  sp. 

Shell  rather  large,  ovate  in  general  outline,  apex  highly  elevated 
with  a  strongly  backward  curvature  throughout  its  length;  anterior 
slope  very  abrupt  and  slightly  convex;  subangular  along  the  medi- 
an line  from  beak  to  base;  posterior  slope  broadly  concave,  and 
the  lateral  slopes  nearly  direct;  apical  portion  of  the  shell  unknown, 
the  specimen  being  imperfect  in  this  part.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth  the  shell  has  been  very  moderately  expanding  at 
the  margin  but  increased  rapidly  in  height;  afterwards  becoming 
more  rapidly  expending,  especially  around  the  posterior  margin, 
giving  a  long  concave  posterior  slope,  broadly  curved  and  almost 
flattened  near  the  posterior  margin,  while  the  anterior  portion  re- 
tains its  vertical  character.  Surface  marked  by  concentric  lines  of 
growth,  strongest  where  crossing  the  angularity  of  the  anterior  end; 
also  by  faint  evidence  of  obscure  radiating  lines. 

This  species  differs  from  all  others  described,  and  is  peculiar  for 
the  strong  recurving  apical  portion,  the  convex  anterior  slope  and 
broadly  concave  posterior  slope. 

Metoptoma  similis^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size  or  smaller,  elongate-oval  or  slightly  ellip- 
tical in  outline,  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long,  depressed-convex  on 
the  top,  the  umbro  slightly  elevated  and  the  beak  depressed  almost 
to  the  level  of  the  anterior  basal  margin ;  greatest  convexity  at  the 
anterior  third  of  the  length  and  not  exceeding  one-half  the  width 
of  the  shell.  Anterior  end  very  short,  angular  along  the  median 
line,  and  the  slope  concave;  apex  and  anterior  half  of  the  dorsal 
slope  angular  or  subcarinate  in  the  middle,  becoming  more  regularly 
rounded  posteriorly,  antero-lateral  slopes  slightly  concave.  Sur- 
face unknown.  * 

SccBvogyra^  new  gen. 

Thin  univalve  shells,  sinistrally  coiled,  with  a  more  or  less  elevated 
spire,  composed  of  rounded  volutions,  and  characterized  on  the 
lower  side  by  a  broad,  open  umbilicus,  entirely  destitute  of  callus; 
peristome  entire,  uniting  with  the  preceding  volution  on  the  inner 
side,  and  more  or  less  spreading  or  trumpet-shaped  externally. 
Types  S.  Swezeyi  and  S.  elevata. 
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The   marked  peculiarity  of     the    shells    for    -which  the    abov^ 
genus  is  proposed,  consists  in  their  sinistral  character   and  op^n 
umbilicus.     We  had  at  first  supposed  the  former  species  could  be 
classed  under  the  genus  Maclurea;  but  the  rounded  naticoid  char- 
acter of  the  spire  was  an  objection,  and  when,  on   developing  the 
second  species  from  the  matrix,  the  greater,  elevation  of  the  spire 
was  observed,  it  was  seen  at  once  to  indicate  an  entirely  distinct 
genus.     The  genus  differs  from  Maclurea  in  the  elevation  of  the 
spire,  rounded  volutions  and  expanded  aperture.     The  appearance 
is  that  of  a  naticoid  shell  of  the  type  of  Qyrodea^  Conrad.     They 
also  resemble  some  forms  of  Platyostoma^  Conrad,  except  in  the 
wide  umbilicus  and  sinistral  curvature.     We  are  inclined  to  think 
from   the   character  of  the  shells  that  they  may  have  been  Set- 
erapodoics  rather  than  Gasteropodoits. 

Scoevogyra  Swezeyi^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  moderate  size,  depressed  convex  on  the  upper  side,  the 
spire  rather  low  and  composed  of  about  three  rounded,  rapidly  en- 
larging, sinistrally  coiled  volutions,  the  last  one  more  rapidly  ex- 
panding and  becoming  distinctly  trumped-shaped  at  the  margin  of 
the  aperture  on  the  upper  side;  suture  line  distinct  in  the  casts; 
umbilicus  wide  and  open,  subangular  at  the  margin,  and  the  depres- 
sion abrupt.  Aperture  oblique,  strongly  receding  below;  section  of 
the  volution  obovate,  widest  above  and  angular  below,  somewhat 
modified  at  the  inner  upper  portion  by  the  preceding  volution. 
Surface  marked  by  distinct  lines  of  growth,  and  in  some  cases  by 
slight  undulations  of  the  shell  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture. 
The  shell  is  peculiar  for  its  distinctly  naticoid  appearance  in  all 
respects  except  the  sinistral  curvature  of  the  spire. 

Scoevogyra  elevata^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  the  largest  specimen  observed  measures  a 
little  more  than'an  inch  in  height,  spire  proportionally'elevated,  the 
apical  angle  being  about  thirty-eight  to  forty  degrees.  Volutions 
sinistral,  about  three  in  number,  moderately  increasing  in  size  and 
strongly  rounded  on  the  surfaoe;  suture  line  distinct;  um- 
bilicus only  moderately  wide,  less  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  vo- 
lution. Aperture  semilunate  in  form,  straightened  'on  the  inner 
side  and  slightly  modified  above  by  the  preceding  volution;  outer 
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lip  slightly  expanded  at  the  margin  on  the  outer  portion.  Surface 
of  the  shell,  so  far  as  can  be  observed  in  the  matrix,  destitute  of 
markings. 

The  great  elevation  of  the  spire  of  this   species  and  the  smaller 
^umbilicus  are  distinguishing  features. 

..,  ^  SccBvogyra  obliqua^  n,  sp. 
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Shell,  sinistral,  very  oblique;  consisting  of  about  two  volutions, 

the  outer  one  forming  nearly  the  entire  bulk  of  the  shell,  rapidly 

descending  in  its  curvature  and  somewhat  compressed  on  the  outer 

■  surface.     Section  of   the   volution   elongate-ovate,  somewhat  con- 

^  ',  stricted  on  the  inner  side  and  very  slightly  modified,  at  the  upper 

.*   mner  angle,  by    the  preceding  ^volution.     Aperture   very  much 

^,.-    elongated,  somewhat  rounded  below;  umbilicus  small;  suture  line 

'  *^v  indistinct.     Surface  of  the  shell  unknown. 

h  / ;  "The  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  propor- 
.0.,,..tidtially  laree  body  volution,  the  upper  one  being  only  apical.  A 
/;  '-single  specimen  only,  was  obtained,  having  been  discovered  and 
I  ./presented  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  "77,"  Beloit  College. 
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'     •  Genus  Dicellocephalus  —  Owen. 

*  •    .      ■  •  » 

' "  ,:The  two  following  species  of  Diceliocephalus  are  of  great  interest 

from  ^the. fact  that  they  preserve  the  true  form  and  convexity  of  the 

oarap&ce,  showing  them  to  be  quite  convex  and  rotund.     Nearly  all 

the, species  of  this  group  of  Trilobites  hitherto  described  have  been 

«<>btjaine3  either  from  soft,  compressible  sandstone,  from  sandy  shales, 

'  pr.frorn  shaly  rocks,  where  the  objects  have  been  subjected  to  much 

\distortion  ^r  change  in  form  by  vertical  compression,  flattening  or 

.  8pi^^adiRg  out  the  crust  so  as  to  present  broad,  flattened  objects  of 

.  put  slight. convexity;  but  in  the  present  case  the  matrix  is  a  hard 

'  jknd  very  unyielding  magnesian  limestone,  which  has   perserved 

theni  in  their  true  proportions,  although,  as  in  nearly  all  other  cases 

.'.With  species  of  this  genus,  they  are  preserved  only  as  detached 

'friekgifients,  or  parts. 

'  *  ^  Dicellocephalus  Bardbuenais^  n.  ap, 

* 

fintire  form  of  body  unknown,  the  species  being  recognized  by 
the  glabella  and  fixed  cheeks,  united  by  detached,  movable  cheeks 
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and  isolated  pygidia.  The  species  has  attained  to  a  medium  size, 
the  heads  sometimes  measuring  one  inch  or  more  in  length  from 
the  anterior  border  to  the  base  of  the  occipital  ring.  Glabella 
strongly  arcuate,  longitudinally,  and  somewhat  less  so  trans- 
versely, separated  from  the  fixed  cheeks  by  well  marked  dorsal  fur- 
rows, which  are  continued  in  front;  sides  of  the  glabella,  very 
gradually  converging  anteriorly;  anterior  end,  rounded  surface 
marked  by  two  pairs  of  very  faint  furrows,  the  anterior  pair  often 
obsolete,  and  the  posterior  seldom  extending  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  the  dorsal  furrow,  recurved  at  the  inner  end; 
occipital  furrow  broad  and  distinct,  but  not  deep;  occipital  ring 
large  and  strong,  widening  in  the  middle  posteriorly.  Fixed 
cheeks,  very  narrow;  palpebral  lobes,  small,  obtusely  angular  in  the 
middle,  moderately  prominent,  and  situated  opposite  the  middle  of 
the  length  of  the  glabella.  Frontal  limb  wide  and  short,  bordered 
by  a  distinctly  elevated,  flattened,  narrow  anterior  rim;  posterior 
lateral  limbs,  narrow  longitudinally,  but  as  long  laterally  as  the 
width  across  the  middle  of  the  glabella,  deeply  and  broadly  fur- 
rowed s  utures  cutting  the  anterior  border  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
outside  of  the  eye  lobe,  which  they  reach  with  a  slightly  outward 
curvature,  and  behind  are  directed  strongly  outward  at  a  low  angle 
with  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  head. 

Movable  cheeks,  porportionally  large,  depressed  convex,  on  the 
surface,  and  nearly  semicircular  in  outline,  margined  by  a  moder- 
ately wide,  thickened,  slightly  elevated  rim,  which  is  prolonged  in 
an  acute  spur  on  the  anterior  extremity,  and  incurved  at  the  genal 
angles,  not  prolonged  in  the  form  of  spines. 

Pygidium,  referred  to  the  species,  subelliptical  in  outline,  the 
marginal  curve  forming  nearly  pne-tbird  of  a  circle,  while  the  ante- 
rior border  is  much  less  strongly  arched;  length  and  breadth  as 
three  to  five,  and  the  lateral  angles  slightly  rounded;  axis  strong, 
forming  fully  one-third  of  the  entire  width,  strongly  elevated,  and 
a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  plate,  marked 
by  three  rings,  exclusive  of  the  anterior  one.  Lateral  lobes  convex, 
destitute  of  a  thickened  border,  and  marked  by  three  very  obscure 
ribs  on  each  side,  not  observable  on  all  the  specimens. 

The   species   somewhat    closely    resembles    Bathyurua   capax 
{Bill.  Pal.  Foss.,  Canada,  Vol.  1,  p.  409,  fig.  389),  but  is  more  con- 
vex, has  narrower  fixed  cheeks  and  more  distinct  glabellar  furrows 
that  one  being  described  as  destitute  of  them. 
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Dicellocephalus  JEatoni^  n,  sp. 

Entire  form  unknown.  Glabella  and  ilxed  cheeks,  when  united, 
quadrangular  in  form,  and  very  convex  as  seen  uncompressed  in  the 
limestone;  entire  length  of  the  head  equalling  the. breadth  across 
the  palpebral  lobes.  Glabella,  quadrangular,  widest  at  the  base, 
gently  narrowing  to  the  front,  slightly  rounded  at  the  antero-lateral 
I  angles,  and  squarely  truncate  on  the  anterior  border,  where  it  is 

rather  more  than  two- thirds  as  wide  as  at  the  occipital  furrow;  sepa- 
rated from  the  fixed  cheeks  by  shallow  dorsal  furrows,  as  well  as  by 
its  greater  convexity.  Surface  of  the  glabella  marked  by  a  broad 
and  very  shallow,  but  poorly  defined  posterior  furrow,  which  is 
strongly  directed  backward  in  the  outer  portions,  but  nearly  straight 
in  the  middle;  and  on  a  single  example,  by  a  very  faint  pair  just  in 
front  of  the  eye  lobe.  Fixed  cheeks  narrow,  not  at  all  prominent. 
Eye  lobes  moderately  large,  prominent  on  the  anterior  end  and  much 
less  so  posteriorly.  Frontal  border,  wide,  measuring  on  the  most 
perfect  specimen,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  between  the  front 
of  the  glabella  and  the  anterior  margin,  strongly  striated  trans- 
y-ersely  with  coarse,  distant  strise.  Suture  line,  as  shown  by  the 
outline  of  the  fixed  cheeks,  directed  slightly  outward  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  rounding  inward  in  crossing  the  anterior  border;  posterior 
to  the  eye  its  course  has  not  been  determined.  Posterior  lateral 
^.  limb  unknown,  but  from  the  position  of  the  eye,  has  evidently  been 

narrow,  and,  from  the  form  of  the  movable  cheek,  quite  extended 
laterally. 

Movable  cheeks  large,  strong,  subtriangular  in  outline  strongly 
'     •  convex,  with   a  large  ocular  sinus,  and  a   wide,  thickened,  and 

strongly  striate  marginal  border,  which  gradually  narrows  poste- 
\  riorly  to  the  genal  angle.     The  anterior  margin  is  prolonged  in  a 

'  spine-like  projection,  corresponding  to  the  rounding  of  the  antero- 

lateral angle  of  the  frontal  limb. 
*"  '  A  large,  semicircular  or  elliptical  caudal  plate,  which  may  be  the 
pygidium  of  this  species,  was  discovered  among  the  specimens  ob- 
tained at  the  quarry,  after  reaching  home.  The  length  is  less  than 
half  the  width,  the  surface  regularly  convex,  with  a  short  and  pro- 
portionally small  axial  lobe,  about  half  as  long  as  the  shield,  and 
/'   •    with  indications  of  faint  rings. 

The   posterior  margin  is    regularly>  and  symetrically  rounded 
*.      6— Qeol.  Sub,  [Doc.  17.] 
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throughout,  and  the  curvature  considerably  shorter  than  that  of  the 
anterior  margin.  It  is  possible  this  may  be  the  caudal  shield  of  the 
above  species,  although  from  the  character  of  the  head  and  its  great 
resemblance  to  D,  Minnewtensis^  Owen,  we  had  expected  a  some- 
what different  shaped  plate. 

Jllcenurus  convexuSj  n.  ap. 

Glabella  and  fixed  cheeks,  as  seen  united,  round  conical  jn  out* 
line,  half  as  wide  again  at  the  base  as  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Surface 
almost  regularly  and  equally  convex,  and  destitute  of  either  dorsal 
glabellar,  or  occipital  furrows,  except  the  former,  which  are  repre* 
sented  very  faintly  near  the  posterior  margin  by  slight  indentations^ 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head.  Pos- 
terior margin  of  the  glabella  strongly  rounded  backward  beyond 
the  line  of  the  lateral  limbs;  ocular  lobes  inconspicuous,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  head;  lateral  limbs  short 
triangular;  anterior  border  of  the  frontal  limb  rounded  between  the 
suture  lines,  as  if  the  movable  cheeks  had  united  in  front.  Facial 
suture  very  simple,  being  rounded  inward  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
behind  is  directed  backward  and  slightly  outward,  with  a  gently 
sigmoid  curvature,  to  the  occipital  border,  at  a  distance  from  th& 
dorsal  furrow  equal  to  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  glabella. 

Movable  cheeks  not  definitely  determined.  There  is,  however,^  s 
single  example  of  a  cheek  in  the  collection  which  may  possibly  be- 
long to  this  species,  although  the  thickened  rounded  border  would 
seem  to  be  an  objection  to  this  view.  The  suture  line  of  the  speci- 
men, as  shown  on  its  border,  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  the 
above  described  head,  when  held  in  a  corresponding  position.  The 
specimen  is  rather  strongly  convex  with  a  thickened  rounded  mar- 
gin of  moderate  width,  the  anterior  prolongation  of  which  has  been 
broken,  while  the  posterior  angle  is  prolonged  into  a  short  curving 
spine  having  a  downward  direction. 

Pygidium,  elliptical,  twice  as  wide  as  long,  strongly  convex  on 
the  surface,  pointed  at  the  lateral  angles  and  less  arched  on  the  an- 
terior than  on  the  posterior  margin,  with  slight  constrictions  at  the- 
place  of  the  dorsal  furrows. 

JEuomphalus  Strongly  n.  sp. 
Shell  somewhat  larger  than  medium  size,  subdiscoidal,  and  coiled 
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nearly  in  the  same  plane,  the  depression  of  the  spire  being  nearly 
.    '     as  great  as  the  depth  of  the  umbilioal  opening.     Volutions,  three  or 
m6re,  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  very  slightly  overlapping  each 
other  on  the  upper  surface,  strongly  convex  on  the  sides,  becoming 
obtusely  subangular  just  within  the  middle  of  their  width  and  slop- 
ing rapidly  in  each  direction  from  this  point;  dorsum  rather  more- 
decidedly  subangular  than  the  sides,  giving  a  somewhat  subquad- 
rangular  form  to  the  volution  when  seen  in  a  transverse  section. 
Surface  of  the  shell  indistinctly  marked  by  broad  faint  undulations^ 
'!  .     '  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  aperture,  and  having  a  strong  back* 
■    '  ward  curvature  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  angles,  indicating  a 
'^-    '    d^ep  angular  notch-like  feature  of  the  margin. 
♦  "/•    ..  This  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty^  species,  presenting  in  its  almost 

symmetrically  coiled'  volcTlions,  much  the  character  of  a  large  spe- 
cies of  CifrtoliteSj  but  on  close  examination  it  is  seen  to  be  spirally 
•  coiled,  although  out  very  slightly  off  the  plane  of  the  volutions. 
The. diameter  of  the  largest  individual  is  nearly  two  and  one-fourth 
inches,  with  a  transverse  diamiBter  of  the  volution  at  the  aperture 
^  .    "^  of  about  three- fourths  of- an' inch. 

Formation  and  locg,lity,   £n  cherty  layers  of  the  Lower  Magnesian 
i  \  limestone,  JpV^hlaad  county,  Wisconsin.     Named  in  honor  of  the, 

.    '  discovcFcr,  Moses\Strong,  Esq. 


.  SPBTofhSFROM   THE   TrENTON   GrOUP. 

Trematopora  annulifer^  n.  sp. 

9 

Bryozoum  forming  slender,  solid  branches,  with  a  diameter  in  the 
larger  specimens  of  nearly  a  line,  and  marked  by  distant  bifurca- 
tions. Branches  characterized  by  numerous  encircling  annulations 
which  are  arranged  at  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other, 
and  are  angular  on  the  crest  with  concave  interspaces.  Cell-pores 
very  minute,  elongate  polygonal  in  form,  two-thirds  as  wide  as  long, 
and  separated  by  intercellular  speces  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
cells,  and  deeply  grooved  along  the  middle,  leaving  an  elevated  mar- 

■ 

gin  bordering  the  cell  aperture,  which  is  elevated  at  the  base  to 
form  a  short  triangular  node  or  ^pine.' 

The  species  is  peculiar  in  its  regular  encircling  annulations  placed 
at  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other  on  specimens  of  all  di- 
ameters.    The  cell-pores  vary  considerable  in  size  and  form  in  dif- 
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ferent  individuals,  sometimes  occurring  nearly  circular.     The  spine 
at  the  base  of  the  cell  aperture  is  not  always  developed,  although  . 
generally  present.     The  fragments  seen  vary  from  one-fourth  to 
nearly  one  inch  in  length  and  are  seldom  seen  to  bifurcate,  although 
several  have  been  noticed  showing  this  feature. 

Formation  and  locality.    In  shales  of  the  Hudson  river  formation 
at  Delafield,  Wisconsin.  { 


Trematopora  granulata^  n.  spy 


h 


Bryozoum  growing  in  strong,  solid  bifurcating  branches,  which 
are  marked  with  low,  rounded  distant  nodes,  and  the  entire  surface 
densely  covered  with  small,  rounded,elliptical,or  quadrangular  cells,  , 

the  apertures  of  which  are  slightly  excavated  and  divided  by  pro-  < 

portionally  thick  partition  walls.  Surface  of  the  partition  walls 
thickly  set  with  small,  rounded  granules,  sometimes  arranged  in  a 
single  and  sometimes  in  a  double  series,  from  nine  to  twelve  gran- 
ules may  be  counted  around  a  single  cell  where  they  form  only  a 
single  series,  hut  wh^re  a  double  series  exists  they  often  alternate,  . 
so  that  the  nodes  are  more  distant.  Cells,  where  counted  in  a  direct 
series,  numbering  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  the  space  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch. 

The  growth  of  the  cells  is  generally  from  the  centre  outward, 
forming  solid  branches,  with  the  cell  opening  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis;  instances  occur,  however,  where  the  upper  end  of  a  branch  is 
hollow,  the  cells  forming  oniy  a  thin  crust  or  tube,  this,  however, 
is  not  the  usual  mode  of  growth,  but,  apparently,  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. In  some  of  the  cells,  thin,  distant  diaphragms  can  be  seen. 
Intercellular  substance,  apparently  solid. 

There  is  no  species  described  from  rocks  of  this  age,  which  suffi- 
ciently resembles  this  one  to  require  comparison. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  shales  of  the  age  of  the  Hudson 
river  formation,  at  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

Fenestella  granulosa^  n.  sp. 

Bryozoum,  growing  in  small  fan^-shaped  or  funnel-formed  fronds, 
which  rise  from  a  root-like  base,  by  which  they  have  been  attached  : 

to  foreign  substances.     Longitudinal  rays  slender,  rather  closely  •{ 

j 

arranged,  and  frequently  bifurcated;  giving  to  the  lower  part  of  the  i 

frond  a  somewhat  irregular  mode  of  growth,  but  becoming  more 
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regular  above.  From  three  to  four  of  the  rays  may  be  counted  in 
the  space  of  one  millimeter,  in  the  upper  part,  but  seldom  more 
than  three  in  the  lower.  Fenestrules  subquadrangular,  longer  than 
wide,  bat  extremely  variable  in  size  and  form,  and  about  as  wide  as 
the  diameter  of  the  rays.  Pores  small,  slightly  oval,  scarcely  ex- 
cert,  generally  four  to  each  fenestrule,  one  of  which  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  transverse  dissepiment;  rays  carinate  between 
the  pores;  dissepiments  narrower  than  the  rays.  Non -poriferous 
surface  of  the  rays  convex,  distinctly  but  very  minutely  granulose, 
the  granules  closely  and  irregularly  arranged,  sometimes  number- 
ing as  many  as  six  in  the  width  of  the  ray  opposite  the  fenestrule. 
Information  and  locality  In  shales  of  the  Hudson  river  group, 
at  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

Fiatulipora  aolidiaaima^  n,  kp. 

Bryozoum,  forming  strong,  cylindrical,  ramifying  branches, 
which  often  attain  a  diameter  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Gen- 
eral surface  destitute  of  tubercles  or  tuberculiform  elevations,  but 
densely  covered  with  minute,  elongate-oval,  or  sometimes  rounded 
cell-pores,  which  are  separated  by  intercellular  spaces  as  wide  or 
wider  than  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pores.  Intercellular 
spaces  marked,  usually,  by  a  single  series  of  very  minute,  slightly 
elongated,  polygonal  pits,  which  vary  in  size  according  to  their  po- 
sitions; being  largest  in  the  angles  formed  by  three  adjacent  cells, 
and  smallest  on  the  sides  between  two  nearly  opposite  cells.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  two  irregular  lines  of  pits  on  the  [intercellular 
spaces,  but  this  feature  is  not  a  common  one.  Twelve  to  sixteen 
cell-pores  may  be  counted  in  the  space  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
measured  along  the  branch,  and  from  three  to  five  of  the  intercel- 
lular pits  occur  in  the  length  of  a  cell. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  shales  of  the  Hudson  river  forma- 
tion, at  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

Fiatulipora  lena^  n.  ap. 

Corallum,   growing  in   small,  discoid  or  plano-convex  button- 
shaped  bodies,  which  appear  to  have  commenced  their  growth  on  a 
fragment  of  shell  or  other  substance,  and  afterward  become  free; 
discs  varying  in  size  from  one-fourth,  or  less,  to  nearly  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.     Under  surface  more  or  less  concave,  not 
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usually  possessing  an  epitheca,  but  presenting  a  fine,  radiately 
striate  surface,  from  the  exposure  of  the  cell  tubes.  Cells  radiating 
from  an  imaginary  center,  and  forming  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
disc  extremely  minute,  rounded  or  polygonal  apertures,  with  often 
a  thin  sharp  partition  wall,  but  more  frequently  the  wall  has  a  thick- 
ness of  nearly  half  the  diameter  of  the  cell,  with  one  large  intercel- 
lular pit,  occupying  the  space  between  the  adjacent  cells,  and  other 
smaller  ones  between  the  cells,  wherever  the  walls  are  thick  enough 
to  permit  them.  The  walls  near  the  angles  between  the  cells,  bear 
small  elevated  points  or  nodes,  in  many  or  most  cases,  as  seen  when 
looked  at  obliquely,  under  a  strong  lens.     Four  of  the  cells  occupy  , 

the  space  of  one  millimeter. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  shales  of  the  Hudson  river 
group,  at  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

ChcBteteafusifortnis^  n.  «p. 

Corallum,  forming  small,  solid,  irregularly  fusiform  or  sub-cyl- 
indrical bodies,  which  are  generally  slightly  curved,  and  vary  from 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  length,  and  attain  a  diameter 
of  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  larger  in- 
dividuals; extremities  usually  pointed,  generally  acute  when  per- 
fect. Surface  covered  by  very  minute,  round  or  slightly  oval  cell- 
pores,  which  are  separated  by  intercellular  spaces  of  from  less  than 
one-third  to  nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  of  their  own  diameter,  and 
marked  by  a  few  scattered  intercellular  pits,  or  a  depressed  groove, 
or  oftentimes  is  elevated  along  the  middle,  becoming  ridge-like, 
leaving  the  cell-apertures  spreading  or  excavated. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  shales  of  tlie  Hudson  river  forma- 
tion, at  Iron  Ridge,  Wisconsin. 

Monticulipora  rectangularis^  n,  sp, 

Corallum  compound  and  ramose,  the  stems  cylindrical  and  solid, 
with  distinct  bifurcations  and  often  attaining  a  diameter  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch.     Surface  thickly  covered  with  closely  set,  mod- 
erately elevated,  rounded  tubercles.     Cell-tubes  of  moderate  size, 
from  ten  to  fourteen  occupying  the  space  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch; 
generally  quadrangular  in  form,  though  commonly  polygonal ;  usu- 
ally arranged  in  concentrically  curved  rows,  diverging  from  the 
center  of  a  tubercle  or  forming  segments  of  circles  around  them  $ 
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on  the  upper  side.    Cell  walls  very  thin  and  sharp/not  elevated  to 
form  spines  at  the  angles. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  shales  of  the  Hudson  River  group, 
at  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

Monticulipora  punctata^  n.  ap. 

Corallum  forming  comparatively  strong,  solid,  bifurcating 
branches,  varying  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  attached  by  the  base  to  foreign  substances  by 
a  spreading,  root-like  expansion.  The  branches  are  densly  covered 
by  medium  sized,  moderately  elevated,  not  confluent  tubercles, 
which  usually  measure  about  a  line,  or  a  little  more  than  a  line, 
from  center  to  center;  or,  if  measured  in  a  direct  series,  numbering 
from  ten  to  twelve  in  the  space  of  an  inch.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  branch,  except  tKe  top  of  the  tubercles,  is  marked  by  fine 
rounded  pits  or  pores  of  a  nearly  uniform  size,  divided  by  thick-^ 
ened  walls,  often  slightly  flattened  on  the  edge;  the  pores  number 
from  six  to  twelve  between  the  tubercles.  The  area  on  the  top  of 
the  tubercles  not  occupied  by  pores  is  irregular  in  form,  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  a  line  across,  and  is  marked  by  fine,  closely 
arranged  puncta,  which  forms  a  distinctive  character  of  the  species. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  soft  shale  of  the  Hudson  river  form* 
tiod  at  Delafield,  and  also  at  Iron  Ridge,  Wisconsin. 

Monticulipora  multituberculata^  n.  ap. 

Corallum  growing  in  strong,  solid,  more  or  less  flattened  stems  or 
branches,  with  frequent  and  irregular  bifurcations.  Surface  of  the 
£tems  covered  with  rather  strong  and  prominent,  rounded  tubercles 
with  concave  inter-spaces.  Cells  of  medium  size,  polygonal  la 
form,  and  numbering  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  the  space  of  an  eighth 
of  an  inch,  those  situated  on  the  tubercles  not  differing  materially 
from  those  on  the  inter-spaces.  Cell-walls  thin  and  sharp,  without 
iiny  appearance  of  inter*  cellular  pits  or  pores,  and  elevated  at  the 
angles  of  the  cells  to  form  low  points.  Cell-tube  divided  by  trans- 
verse partitions,  which  in  the  out«r  part  are  placed  at  distances 
Hbout  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  shales  of  the  Hudson  river  formitioa 
St  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 
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Alveolites  irregularis^  n.  sp, 

Corralum  forming  solid,  flattened  branches  of  irregular  form,  or 
incrusting  other  substances  and  partaking  of  the  form  of  such 
bodies.  Cells  minute,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  space  of  a^ 
tenth  of  an  inch,  more  or  less  rhombic  in  form,  moderately  recum- 
bent and  diverging  from  imaginary  centers;  the  posterior  lip  slightly 
elevated  and  acutely  angular.  Surface  often  marked  at  irregular 
distances,  usually  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  or  more,  with  indistinct 
maculae,  composed  of  a  few  cells  having  thicker  walls  and  somewhat 
more  elevated  than  the  intermediate  ones. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  greenish  ^shales  of  the  Hudson 
river  group,  at  (151)  Wisconsin. 

Hemipronxtes  Americana^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  subparaboloid  or  subquadrangular  in  out- 
lino,  hinge-line  straight,  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  shell  below^ 
the  sides  of  the  shell  somewhat  straightened  and  the  front  rounded 
or  round-truncate.  When  viewed  in  profile  the  form  is  piano-pyr- 
amidal, the  dorsal  side  flat  or  even  depressed  along  the  middle  with 
a  narrow  or  linear  area.  Ventral  valve  pyramidal,  half  as  high  as 
long  and  having  a  small,  pointed  and  slightly  incurved  beak.  Area 
high,  with  a  large  closed  deltidium.  Surface  of  the  shell  marked 
with  fine  radiating  strise,  which  are  crossed  by  strong  concentric 
lines  of  growth  at  irregular  intervals. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton 
group  (Galena  horizon),  at  Flintville,  Wisconsin. 

Strophomena  J^ingi^  n.  sp. 

iShell  larger  than  medium  size,  measuring  two  inches  along  the- 
binge  in  full  grown  specimens.  Valves  strongly  concavo-convex^ 
approaching  sub-hemispherical  on  the  ventral  side  with  a  full 
rounded  umbo,  length  and  breadth  sub-equal,  or  often  wider  than 
long;  hinge  line  as  long  or  longer  than  the  shell  below,  and  gen- 
erally somewhat  pointed  at  the  extremities.  Area  narrow  on  each 
valve,  that  of  the  convex- valve  the  largest  and  marked  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  broadly  triangular  foramen.  Valves  rather  strongly 
recurved  or  defiectednear  the  hinge  extremities,  so  as  to  give  a 
strongly  sinuous  hinge-line  as  seen  in  a  cardinal  view.     Dorsal 
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valve  deeply  concave,  closely  following  the  curvature  of  the  ventral. 
Surface  of  both  valves  marked  by  very  fine,  even,  thread-like  or 
wiry  striae,  without  any  indication  of  alternation.  These  are 
crossed  by  finer  concentric  rugose  markings  invisible  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye,  and  also  by  fine,  indistinct  and  interrupted  concentric 
undulations  on  each  valve. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  shales  of  the  Hudson  river  form- 
ation, at  Delafield,  Wisconsin. 

Mhynchonella  perlamelloaa^  n,  ap. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  triangularly-orbicular  or  very  broadly  ovate 
in  outline,  and  lenticular  to  ventricose  in  profile;  beak  small,  flat- 
tened and  closely  incurved;  cardinal  slopes  convex  and  full,  never 
depressed  or  excavated.  Dorsal  valve  with  a  moderately  elevated 
mesial  fold  extending  nearly  to  the  beak,  and  the  ventral  with  a 
corresponding  sinus.  Surface  marked  by  strong,  simple,  subangular 
plications,  four  of  which  are  elevated  to  form  the  fold  and  three  de- 
pressed in  the  sinus,  while  from  six  to  eight  occur  on  each  side  of 
the  shell;  plications  crossed  by  rather  coarse,  distant,  strongly 
lamellose  lines  of  growth,  strongly  arching  backwards  in  crossing 
the  plications,  and  continuing  across  the  cardinal  slopes  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  shell  with  but  slight  diminition  in  strength. 

Information  and  locality.  In  soft  shales  of  the  age  of  the  Hudson 
river  group  of  New  York,  at  Delafield,  and  also  at  Iron  Ridge, 
Wisconsin. 

Cypricarditea  megamhonvs^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  very  oblique,  ovate  in  outline  and  very 
ventricose  in  profile,  with  large  tumid,  obliquely  enrolled  beaks, 
situated  a  little  anterior  -to  the  center  of  the  hinge,  and  strongly 
projecting  above  the  cardinal  line.  Valves  very  deep  and  very 
ventricose  along  the  prominent  and  obtusely  rounded  umbonal 
ridge,  with  a  broad,  abrupt  and  slightly  concave  cardinal  slope, 
and  convex,  but  rapidly  declining  antero-basal  surface;  anterior  end 
rapidly  sloping  backwards,  uniting  imperceptibly  with  the  basal 
curve;  posterior  margin  extending  obliqueFy  backwards  from  the 
extremity  of  the  short  hinge  line  to  the  postero-basal  angle.  Sur- 
face marked  by  irregular  concentric  lines  of  growth.  Hinge  plate 
marked  by  two  or  three  short,  oblique  cardinal  teeth,  and  by  two 
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long,  curved  posterior  teeth  in  the  right  valve,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
ternal cast;  muscular  imprints  rather  faint;  ligumental  area  rather 
small. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Buff  limestone  of  the  Trenton 
group  in  the  upper  part  of  Carpenter's  quarry,  and  also  more 
abundantly  at  Hess'  quarry,  near  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Metoptoma  perovalisy  n,  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  oval  or  elongate-oval  in  outline,  a  little 
more  than  half  as  wide  as  long  and  about  one  third  as  high  as  the 
greatest  width.  General  surface  depressed  convex;  anterior  end 
very  slightly  truncate  from  below  the  apex  to  the  anterior  margin, 
giving  a  slightly  flattened  and  concave  anterior  slope.  Apex  small, 
situated  very  near  the  anterior  end  and  slightly  overhanging  the  an- 
terior slope.  Surface  of  the  shell  smooth  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  specimens  in  hand. 

On  the  internal  cast,  the  muscular  scar  is  seen  as  a  narrow,  scarcely 
elevated  band  passing  just  below  the  apex  on  the  anterior  side,  and 
extending  back  to  near  the  middle  of  the  length,  where  it  widens 
and  forms  a  broader  band  around  the  posterior  half  of  the  cast,  at 
about  midway  between  the  apex  and  the  posterior  margin.  Length 
of  the  largest  specimen  nearly  one  and  one-fourth  inches. 

Formation  and  locality.     In  the  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Blue 

limestone  of  the  Trenton  group,  below  Carpenter's  quarry,  Beloit, 

Wis. 

Trochonema  BeloitenaiSy  n.  sp. 

Shell  moderately  large,  with  a  rather  low  spire,  the  entire  height 
of  the  specimen  being  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  across  the 
base.  Volutions  about  three  in  number,  ventricose,  about  as  high 
as  wide,  the  outer  one  increasing  in  size  more  rapidly  than  the  pre- 
ceding, obscurely  flattened  on  the  periphery,  slightly  concave 
above,  and  rounded  below  and  on  the  inner  and  basal  surfaces; 
suture  line  very  distinct  and  well  marked.  Base  of  the  shell  grad- 
ually rounding  into,  and  forming  a  deep  umbilical  cavity,  with  a 
rather  small  central  perforation.  Aperture  rounded  and  very  ob- 
lique, not  modified  by  the  preceding  volution,  but  apparently  hav- 
ing the  outer  lip  slightly  expanded.  Surface  of  the  cast  marked  by 
obscure  transverse  lines,  indicating  stronger  lines  of  growth,  paral- 
lel to  the  margin  of  the  aperture. 
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Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Buff  limestone  of  the  Trenton 
group,  at  Hess'  quarry,  near  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Clisospira  accidentalis^  n.  sp. 

Shell  small,  sinistrally  ooiled,  spire  conical,  the  apical  angle  be- 
ing nearly  ninety  degrees;  volutions  from  two  to  two  and  a  half, 
flattened  on  the  back  in  the  direction  of  the  apical  angle,  or  very 
slightly  convex  between  the  suture  lines,  and  sharply  angular  on 
the  periphery.  Suture  distinct  on  the  internal  cast,  the  only  con- 
dition in  which  the  species  has  been  observed.  Base  of  the  shell 
concave,  base  of  the  volution,  between  the  edge  of  the  shell  and 
the  axis,  very  slightly  convex,  and  the  axis  in  the  cast  minutely 
perforated,  but  probably  solid  in  the  perfect  state.  Surface  of  the 
cast  marked  with  indistinct  undulations,  representing  lines  of 
growth,  which  pass  rapidly  backward,  with  a  broad  gentle  curva- 
ture from  the  suture  to  the  basal  angle;  traversing  about  one- 
third  of  the  volution  between  the  two  points,  and  indicating  a  very 
oblique  aperture. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Buff  limestone  of  the  Trenton 
group  at  Carpenter's  quarry,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Maclurea  cuneata^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  attaining  a  diameter  of  three  inches,  and 
consisting  of  two  or  more  volutions,  which  increase  very  rapidly  in 
size;  lower  (?)  side  of  the  shell  flat  or  very  slightly  concave  between 
the  suture-lines;  the  opposite  side  being  depressed  conical  between 
the  outer  margin  and  the  central  depression,  with  a  very  slight  con- 
vexity of  the  intermediate  surface;  outer  margin  of  the  volution 
sharply  cuneate;  central  depression  very  small  in  the  casts,  leaving 
but  little  more  space  than  would  be  occupied  by  the  thickness  of 
the  f^hell.     Transverse  section  of  the  volution  triangular. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton 
group  (Galena  limestone),  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  I  have  also 
seen  a  similar  specimen  from  the  same  horizon  at  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Maclurea  subrotunda^  n,  sp. 

Shell  rather  below  the  medium  size,  attaining  a  diameter  of  only 
about  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  composed  of  two  very  rapidly 
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increasing  volutions,  which  are  almost  twice  as  high  as  wide;  the 
outer  one  being  nearly  vertical  on  the  periphery  as  it  approaches 
the  aperture,  and  then  rapidly  rounding  on  the  base  and  to  the  very 
small  central  depression.  Lower  (?)  surface  of  the  volutions  flat- 
tened, the  two  volutions  tieing  on  the  same  plane.  Surface  of  the 
shell  not  determined. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Trenton 
group  (Galena  limestone),  at  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Bellerophon  WisconsinensiSy  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  rather  closely  coiled,  globular  in  form  when 
young,  but  becoming  strongly  bilobed  and  the  lip  laterally  expand- 
ed in  the  adult  form;  anterior  margin  of  the  aperture  broadly  ^ 
and  deeply  sinuate,  and  more  deeply  notched  in  the  middle; 
periphery  of  the  outer  volution  marked  by  a  broad,  somewhat  ele- 
vated, and  flattened,  or  slis^htly  convex  revolving  band,  extending 
along  the  sides  of  the  deep  notch  in  the  aperture.  Umbilicus 
small  but  in  the  cast  showing  of  medium  size  from  the  removal  of 
the  substance  forming  the  axis.  Surface  of  the  shell  apparently 
marked  by  concentric  lines  of  growth  parallel  to  the  border  of  the 
aperture. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  blue  beds  of  the  Trenton 
limestone  below  Carpenter's  quarry,  near  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Bucania  (Tremanolus?)  Buelli^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  moderate  size,  composed  of  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  closely  coiled,  appressed  volutions,  the  last  one  of  which  is 
somewhat  more  ventricose  than  the  preceding,  and  broadly  ex- 
panded or  trumpet-shaped  at  the  aperture.  Transverse  section  of 
the  volutions  broadly  elliptical  or  reniform,  the  lateral  margins  ob- 
tuse or  subangular,  anil  the  ventral  surface  slightly  concave  from 
close  contact  with  the  inner  coils;  the  lateral  diameter  varies  from 
once  and  a  half  to  nearly  twice  the  dorso-ventral  diameter  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  shell.  Umbilical  openings  broad  and  deep,  ex- 
posing all  the  inner  coils;  suture  between  the  volutions  sharply 
marked.  Aperture  circular  or  subcircular,  slightly  notched  in  front 
and  moderately  elevated  along  the  middle  on  the  exterior;  the  pos- 
terior side  slightly  modifled  by  the  intrusion  of  the  preceding  vo- 
lution.    Dorsal  surface  of  the  last  volution  marked  by  a  long,  nar- 
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row  slit  or  opening,  extending  along  the  outer  half  of  the  whorl 
and  reaching  to  within  about  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  of  the 
margin  of  the  aperture,  the  edges  of  the  slit  being  slightly  elevated 
above  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  volution. 

Surface  of  the  outer  volution  marked  by  raised  revolving  lines, 
which  originate  in  fine  striae  on  the  smaller  parts  of  the  volution, 
and  rapidly  increase  in  strength  toward  the  aperture;  where  they 
become  strongly  developed  and  distinctly  alternate  in  size.  There 
are  also  finer  concentric  striae  crossing  and  cancellating  the  revolv- 
ing lines. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Upper  Buff  limestones  of  the 
Trenton  group,  at  Hess'  quarry,  near  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Hyolithes  Baconx^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  moderate  size,  measuring  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  with  a  diameter  at  the  aperture  from  one-fourth 
to  one- third  of  the  length.  Dorsal  side  of  the  shell  depressed  con- 
vex, more  abruptly  rounded  near  the  margins  and  on  the  edges,  the 
surface  marked  by  transverse  strias  which  arch  gently  forward  and 
are  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  dorsal  extension;  dorsal  projection 
regularly  rounded  and  one-third  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  aper- 
ture. Ventral  surface  about  twice  as  deep  as  the  dorsal,  strongly 
subangular  along  the  middle  and  the  surface  marked  by  transverse 
striae  which  are  directed  nearly  straight  across  the  shell.  Transverse 
section  of  the  tube  subtriangular  or  triangularly  elliptical. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  harder  bluish  buff  layers  of 
the  Trenton  group,  below  Carpenter's  quarry,  near  Boloit,  Wis- 
consin. 

Orthoceraa  {Actinoceraa)  JBeloitense^  n.  sp. 

Shell  large  and  robust,  subfusiform,  moderately  expanding  to  the 
diameter  of  about  four  inches,  then  more  gradually  decreasing  in 
size  to  the  aperture.  Section  oval  in  all  the  examples  noticed,  and 
usually  a  little  more  flattened  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  with 
the  siphuncle  submarginal  on  the  flattened  side.  Septa  shallow 
and  not  often  symmetrically  arranged,  from  seven  to  eight  cham- 
bers occupy  a  length  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  largest  of  the 
number  measured;  toward  the  outer  portion  of  the  shell  the  septa 
become  more  crowded,  and  just  below  the  outer  chamber  are  some- 
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times  less  than  half  the  usual  length.  Siphuncle  large,  strongly 
beaded  within  the  chambers,  with  an  inner  core,  in  the  casts,  hav- 
ing radiating  filaments  extending  to  the  center  of  the  bead  in 
each  chamber.     Surface  of  the  shell  unknown. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Trenton  limestone  (Buff 
beds),  at  Hess'  quarry,  near  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Gyroceras  duplicostatum^  n.  sp. 

Shell  rather  small,  seldom  exceeding  two  and  a  half  inches  across 
the  coil;  consisting  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  or  more  slender,  mod- 
erately increasing,  loosely  coiled  volutions,  which  are  not  in  contact 
and  gradually  increase  in  distance  with  the  increased  growth  of  the 
shell.  Section  of  the  shell  circular  and  of  from  half  an  inch  to 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  end  of  one  and  a  half  vo- 
lutions. Surface  of  the  shell  marked  by  closely  arranged,  sharply 
elevated,  rounded  encircling  costae,  with  wider  interspaces,  which 
are  mostly  occupied  on  the  dorsal  half  of  the  shell  by  smaller  ad- 
ditional or  intercalated  costse,  not  extending  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  side;  costae  bending  slightly  backward  in  crossing  the  side  of 
the  volution  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  surface,  and  strongly  arch- 
ing forward  in  crossing  the  dorsum. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Trenton  limestone  at  Bristol, 
Dane  county,  and  in  the  bluish -buff  beds  below  Carpenter's  quarry, 
near  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 

Species  from  the  Niagara  Geoup. 

Favoaitea  occidenSy  n.  #p. 

Corallum,  growing^in  hemispherical  or  irregularly  formed  masses 
of  medium  size,  which  are  composed  of  two  kinds  of  cells,  the  one 
larger  than  the  other;  the  larger  cells  being  scattered  through  the 
corallum  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals,  with  from  one  to  three  of 
the  smaller  cells  between.  Large  cells,  more  or  less  circular  in 
form,  and  usually  measuring  from  a  sixteenth  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Smaller  cells,  variable  in  form  and  in  size,  may  be 
observed  from  minute  to  more  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  larger 
form.  Transverse  diaphragms  complete,  closely  arranged  or  distant 
more  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  in  the  same  individual.  Mural 
pores  apparently  arranged  in  single  rows,  but  not  very  distinctly 
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observed,  owing  to  a  deposit  of  minute  crystals  of  dolomite  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  ithe  upper  part  of  the  Niagara 
group  (Guelph  horizon)  near  Ozaukee  and  elsewhere  in  Wisconsin. 
It  is  not  exclusively  confined,  however,  to  this  horizon,  but  occurs 
sparingly,  as  small  individual  masses,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  true 
Niagara  formation,  at  several  localities  in  the  state. 

SyHngopora  infundibular  n.  sp. 

Corallites  growing  in  large  or  medium  sized  masses,  of  variable 
form,  but  generally  irregularly  sub-hemispherical;  the  individual 
polyps  slender,  subfiexuose,  and  measuring  from  one  to  nearly  two 
lines  in  diameter,  arranged  at  distances  of  from  one  to  three  times 
their  own  diameter  from  each  other,  with  small,  slender,  rounded 
and  distant  connecting  filaments;  logitudinal  rays  or  lamellae  en- 
tirely obsolete;  transverse  diaphragms  deeply  funnel -formed,  ap- 
pearing as  a  series  of  inverted  cones  placed  one  within  the  other, 
their  centers  extending  downwards  and  forming  by  their  union 
with  each  other  a  continuous  columella- like  body.  The  plates  are 
so  closely  arranged  that  from  two  to  four  of  them  may  be  counted 
in  a  space  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  corallite.  The  external 
surface  of  the  tube  has  not  been  observed. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara 
group  (Racine  limestone)  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Cyathaxonia  Wisconsinenais^  n.  sp. 

Among  the  many  cyathophylloid  corals  of  the  upper  Niagara 
formation,  represented  only  by  casts  of  the  interior  of  the  cup,  is 
one  having  a  deep  elliptical  cavity  near  the  center,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  removal  of  a  thin,  transversly  elliptical  and  highly 
elevated,  solid  and  sub- central  axis,  as  in  the  genera  Cyathaxonia 
and  Ziophophyllum,^  presenting  a  feature  entirely  new,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  among  the  corals  of  the  middle  Silurian  rocks  of  this 
country.  The  coral  must  have  attained  a  length  of  three  inches  or 
more,  by  a  transverse  diameter,  of  one  and  one-fourth  inches,  judg- 
ing from  the  size  of  the  casts  of  the  cup  observed.  The  vertical 
lamellae  have  been  strong  and  arranged  in  paiis,  the  secondary  layers 
being   quite  subordinate  to  the   primaries.    A  large  deep  fosset 
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marks  the  bottom  of  the  cup  on  the  convex  side,  and  the  upper 
transverse  plate  forming  the  bottom  of  the  cup  has  been  smooth 
and  nearly  half  as  wide  as  the  coral  opposite  the  base  of  the  cup. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara  ^roup, 
(Racine  limestone)  at  Racine  and  elsewhere  in  Wisconsin. 

Amplexus  fenestratus^  n.  ap. 

Corallum  forming  strong,  simple,  irregularly  turbinate  columns, 
often  attaining  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and 
apparently  twelve  or  more  inches  in  length,  with  distant,  strongly 
projecting,  periodic  lip-like  varices,  above  each  of  which  the  coral 
is  again  contracted;  cup  deep,  margin  thick,  except  near  the  peri- 
odic varices,  where  it  becomes  much  thinner  than  at  other  points; 
longitudinal  rays  well  developed,  very  closely  arranged,  and  ap- 
parently subequal;'  transverse  plates  large  and  strong,  closely 
arranged,  and  extending  to  about  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  body. 
Interlaiiiellar  cystose.  divisions  well  developed  and  very  numerous. 
Exterior  of  the  coral  covered,  when  perfect,  by  a  thin  epitheca, 
marked  longitudinally  by  the  rays,  and  transversely  by  small  eleva- 
tions at  the  junction  of  the  walls  of  the  inter- lameller  cysts  with 
the  epitheca,  which  is  gCRerally  worn  through,  or  originally  left 
imperfect,  the  spaces  appearing  as  minute  transverse  or  elliptical 
perforations  in  the  epitheca,  giving  a  peculiarly  roughened  exterior 
surface,  which  will  readily  be  distinguished. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  lower  coral  beds  of  the 
Niagara  group,  at  Cato,  at  Cato  Falls',  and  at  the  rapids  below 
Clark's  Mills  and  vicinity,  Wisconsin. 

Amplexus  annulattia^  n.  ap. 

Corallum  simple,  elongate- turbinate  in  form,  more  or  less  curving 
throughout;  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  by  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  seldom  attaining  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  inch;  the  lower  inch  of  the  length  much  more 
rapidly  expanding  than  above,  where  it  is  sometimes  sub-cylindri- 
cal. Exterior  surface  very  distinctly  and  strongly  annulated,  pre- 
senting somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  species  of  a  Comulites*  Lon^ 
itudinal  rays,  numerous  and  moderately  well  developed,  extending 
only  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  polyp;  transverse  parti- 
tions, distinct  and  strong,  occupying  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
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diameter  of  the  cup,  rather  distantly  arranged,  their  distance  from 
each  other  often  equaling  half  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  more 
or  less  curved  or  irregular.     External  cup  comparatively  deep. 

The  strongly  annulated  external  surface  of  the  corallum  is  quite 
a  distinsruishing  feature. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Guelph  limestone  at  Sheboygan 
and  Carlton,  Wisconsin;  and  elsewhere  at  the  same  horizon. 

StricJelandinia  multilirata^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size  but  very  diverse  in  form',  varying  from 
longer  than  wide  to  nearly  one- third  wider  than  long,  and  from  de- 
pressed biconvex  with  nearly  equal  valves  to  extremely  gibbous,  with 
the  ventral  valve  very  much  the  deepest,  as  seen  in  profile.  Hinge 
line  straight,  usually  longer  than  the  width  of  the  shell,  and  often 
with  mucronate  extremities,  but  is  frequently  seen  much  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  shell  below;  front  of  the  valves  slightly  pro- 
truding beyond  the  general  contour,  or  subtruncate.  Area  of  the 
ventral  valve  distinct  but  not  wide.  Dorsal  valve  with  an  incon- 
spicuous or  depressed  umbo,  and  a  moderately  wide,  poorly  defined 
and  slightly  elevated  mesial  fold.  Ventral  valve  more  convex,  with 
a  deeper,  more  conspicuous  and  often  subangular  mesial  depression, 
but  a  not  at  all  prominent  beak.  Surface  of  the  shell  marked  by 
numerous,  distinct  but  not  strongly  marked,  bifurcating,  radiating 
plications  both  on  the  sides  of  the  shell  and  on  the  mesial  fold  and 
sinus;  the  number  not  constant,  but  usually  from  four  to  six  in  the 
space  of  one-fourth  of  an«inch  on  the  margin  of  the  shell;  spoon 
shaped  process  in  the  interior  of  the  ventral  valve,  as  shown  by  the 
cavity  left  in  the  casts  by  the  removal  of  the  substance  of  the  shell, 
distinct  but  not  large. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  Niagara  (Guelph),  at 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

Xeptodom>u8  undulaticSy  n,  8p» 

Shell  of  rather  more  than  medium  size,  obliquely  broad- ovate  in 
outline  and  highly  convex;  hinge-line  short,  not  more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  shell  below;  beak  broad  and  strong,  but  not  at  all  prom- 
inent or  projecting,  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity,  slightly 
enrolled  and  directed  forward;  umbo  prominent  below  the  beak; 
6— Geol.  Sub.  ]Doc.  17] 
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anterior  margin  of  the  shell  rapidly  sloping  backward  with  a  convex 
curvature,  and  with  the  basal  and  posterior  margin  forming  two- 
thirds  of  an  elliptical  curve;  posterior  margin  sloping  rapidly  back- 
ward from  the  extremity  of  the  hinge-line,  and  rounded  below;  um- 
bona!  ridge  prominent  and  rounded;  cardinal  slope  abrupt  and 
plightly  concave  just  behind  the  beak.  Surface  marked  by  a  few 
strong,  regularly  rounded  concentric  undulations  parallel  to  the 
margin  of  the  shell,  and  regularly  increasing  in  strength  with  the 
increased  size  of  the  shell. 

Formation  and  locality.    In  the  Niagara  limestone  (Racine),  at 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 

JEJnomphalus  macrolineatus^  n.  sp. 

Shell  large  and  robust,  subdiscoidal  with  a  depressed  convex 
spire,  composed  of  about  three  strong,  rounded  or  elliptical  volu- 
tions, the  inner  one  rising  but  little  above  the  next  succeeding,  and 
the  last  more  rapidly  increasing  in  size;  transverse  section  of  the 
volution  apparently  broad-ovate,  being  more  sharply  rounded  on 
the  outer  side  than  above;  suture  lines  strongly  marked.  Under 
side  of  the  shell  unknown.  Surface  of  the  volutions  marked  with 
strong,  distant,  angularly  elevated,  revolving  lines  or  ridges,  with 
concave  interspaces  on  the  top  and  sides;  those  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  impression  of  a  fragment  where  the  volution  has  been  a 
little  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter  are  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  from  crest  to  crest.  Transverse  lamellose  strise  are  observed 
crossing  the  revolving  lines  and  apparently  rising  into  points  on 
the  ridges. 

One  fragment  in  the  collection  indicates  a  shell  of  more  than  four 
inches  in  diameter.  The  large  size  and  strong  revolving  lines  will 
readily  distinguish  this  from  any  other  American  species. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Niagara  group  (Racine),  at 
Kuntz's  quarry,  Manitowoc  Rapids,  Wisconsin. 

Haphistoma  Niagarenae^  n,  ap. 

Shell  of  rather  large  size,  trochiform  or  sub-discoidal,  depressed 

convex  above  and  below,  and  acute  on  the  periphery;  transverse 

diameter  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  height  of  the  shell,  measured 

from  the  base  of  the  aperture  to  the  top  of  the  spire.     Volutions 

about  three,  sub-triangular  in  section  and  slightly  wider  than  high 
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the  upper  surface  very  slightly  convex  between  the  suture  line  and 
the  edge  of  the  shell;  lower  side  of  the  volution  a  little  more 
rounded  than  the  upper,  to  near  the  margin  of  the  umbilicus,  where 
it  is  more  sharply  rounded  into  the  cavity,  and  vertical  above,  ^t  Um- 
bilicus small  and  deep,  exposing  all  of  the  inner  volutions.  Aper- 
ture sub-triangular,  most  acute  at  the  outer  edge,  rounded  on  the 
lower  inner  border,  and  slightly  modified  on  the  upper  side  by  the 
preceding   volution,  wnich  is  apparently  overspread  by  the   inner 

li}  Columellar  portion  thin  and  nearly  vertical.  Margin  of  the 
lip  thin  and  sharp,  strongly  receding  from  the  suture  to  the  exte^ 
rior  angle  of  the  volution,  with  a  distinctly  sigmoidal  curvature, 
both  above  and  below.  Substance  of  the  shell  thin.  Surface 
marked  by  fine  striae  of  growth  parallel  to  the  margin  of  the  apar- 
ture,  and  also  by  revolving  lines,  which  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
outer  volution  are  about  half  a  line  apart,  and  on  the  under  surface 
are  finer  and  more  numerous. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Niagara  group,  eastern  Wis- 
consin. 

Solopea  magnaventra^  n.  ap. 

Shell  of  large  size,  ventricose  and  robust  in  habit;  spire  low  or 
depressed  —  convex,  volutions  about  three,  very  rapidly  increasing 
in  size  and  strongly  rounded  on  the  periphery;  suture  distinct  but 
not  deep;  aperture  subcircular  or  very  broadly  ovate,  pointed  above 
where  it  is  slightly  modified  on  the  inner  side  by  the  preceding  vo- 
lution; umbilicus  probably  closed,  and  apparently  covered  by  a 
callous  on  the  overspreading  columellar  lip,  as  indicated  by  the 
form  of  the  cast.  Surface  of  the  shell,  as  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  the  specimens,  marked  only  by  transverse  lines  of  growth. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Niagara 
group  (Guelph  limestone),  at  Carlton,  Wisconsin. 

Toxonema  magnum^  n.  sp. 

Shell  very  large  and  robust,  spire  highly  elevated  and  rapidly  as- 
cending, the  rate  of  increase  being  very  gradual.  Volutions  in  the 
lower  part  proportionally  long,  entire  number  unknown,  very  de- 
pressed convex  on  the  external  surface;  columella  prolonged  be- 
low, giving  an  elongate-pyriform  aperture;  suture  between  the  vo- 
lutions, as  seen  on  the  internal  casts,  moderately  wide,  indicating 
a  shell  of  considerable  thickness.    Surface  features  unknown. 
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Formation  and  locality.  In  the  higher  portions  of  the  Niagara 
group  (Guelph  limestone)  in  Sec.  28,  Carlton  township,  Wisconsin* 

Pleurotomaria  JRadnensis^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  composed  of  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
volutions,  which  increase  very  gradually  in  size  with  the  increased 
age  of  the  shell,  and  are  subquadrangular  in  a  transverse  section. 
Spire  very  low,  the  entire  height  of  the  shell  equaling  only  about 
one-half  of  the  transverse  diameter.  Volutions  flattened  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  very  rapidly  sloping  on  the  outer  surface,  the 
edge  being  nearly  vertical;  under  surface,  very  depressed  convex, 
more  rapidly  rounded  within  the  broad  umbilical  cavity.  Along 
the  lower  peripheral  angle  of  the  volution,  as  seen  on  the  internal 
cast,  there  occurs  a  thin,  sharp  carina,  indicating  the  presence  of  a 
revolving  groove  in  the  shell,  and  probably  a  slit  in  the  margin  of 
the  lip.  •  Surface  of  the  cast  marked  on  the  nearly  vertical  exterior 
margin  by  distant,  vertical  ridges,  at  regular  intervals  of  about  one 
line  on  the  outer  volution  of  the  specimen  figured. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Niagara  group  (Racine  lime- 
stone), at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  There  is  also  a  form  undistinguisha- 
ble  from  it,  in  beds,  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the  formation,  two 
miles  south  of  Little  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Pleurotomaria  Lapfiami^  n.  ap. 

Shell  of  medium  size,  spire  conical  and  moderately  elevated, 
the  apical  angle  being  about  forty-five  degrees,  or  a  little  less. 
Volutions  three  and  a  half  to  four,  subtriangular,  flattened  exterior- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  apical-angle,  subangular  on  the  periphery 
and  rounded  below;  suture  indistinctly  marked  on  the  exterior  of 
the  shell  as  shown  by  the  impression  left  in  the  stone,  but  very  dis- 
tinct on  the  cast  of  the  interior;  aperture  rounded  triangular; 
umbilicus  proportionally  large.  Surface  of  the  shell  smooth  or 
marked  only  by  fine  striae  of  growth. 

FormatXox^  and  locality.  In  the  limestones  of  the  Niagara 
group,  at  Ashford  railroad  cut,  Ashford,  Wisconsin. 

Murchisonia  Chamberlini^  n.  sp. 

Shell  very  large  and  robust  and  of  a  general  oval  form,  the  ex- 
ample from  which  the  description  is  taken  being  a  cast  made  in  the 
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natural  mould  left  in  the  rock  by  the  removal,  by  solution,  of  the 
shell,  and  measures  about  for  inches  in  length  by  about  two  inches 
in  its  greatest  diameter.  Spire  moderately  elevated,  the  apical 
angle  being  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees;  volutions  about  six, 
strong  and  highly  convex,  and  marked  on  the  periphery  by  a  strong 
distinct,  moderately  elevated,  revolving  band  which  produces  a 
slight  angularity  on  the  upper  volutions.  Aperture  large,  broadly 
ovate,  prolonged  below,  and  the  lip  distinctly  rimate.  Columella 
strong,  slightly  curved  below  and  spreading  upon  the  body  volution 
in  the  upper  part,  but  becoming  free  in  the  lower  portion,  leaving 
a  distinct  umbilical  cavity  behind,  which  is  open  to  the  entire  length 
of  the  spire,  and  in  the  cavity  left  in  the  rock  by  the  decomposition 
and  removal  of  the  shell,  had  left  a  strong  spiral  core  of  stone, 
which  had  filled  it,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  lower  part, 
remaining  supported  in  the  center  by  the  cavity.  Minute  surface 
markings  of  the  shell  not  preserved,  but  remains  of  lines  of  growth 
can  be  faintly  traced. 

Formation  and  Locality,  In  limestone  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Niagara  group  (Guelph  limestone),  near  Carlton,  Wisconsin. 

Orthoceras  Carltonense^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  moderate  or  large  size,  and  moderately  tapering,  the  rate 
o(  Increase  being  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  a  length  of  two 
inches.  Section  circular;  septa  of  moderate  depth,  and  closely  ar- 
ranged, about  eight  chambers  occupying  a  space  equal  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  shell  at  the  top  of  the  upper  one  of  those  counted. 
Siphuncle  unknown.  Surface  marked  by  longitudinal  fiutings,  num- 
bering about  twenty-four  in  the  circumference  of  the  shell. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Niagara 
group(Guelph  limestone),at  Carlton,  Kewaunee  county,  and  at  Ozau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Cyrtoceras  rectum^  n.  sp. 

Shell  of  moderate  size,  nearly  straight  in  form  and  ovate  in  trans- 
verse section,  the  lateral  diameter  being  about  three-fourths  as 
great  as  the  dorso-ventral,  and  the  greatest  width  being  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  a  c^tral  line;  curvature  of  the  tube  on  the  inner  face 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  diameter,  in  the 
dorso-ventral  direction,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  in  a  length  of 
two  inches;  septa  flat  in  a  lateral  direction,  but  strongly  arching 
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along*  their  dorso-ventral  axis,  so  arranged  that  about  nine  cham- 
bers occupy  a  space  equal  to  the  dorso- ventral  diameter  of  the 
outer  one  counted.  Outer  chamber  not  constricted  at  the  aperture 
so  far  as  observed;  siphuncle  proportionally  large  and  expanded 
within  the  chambers,  situated  at  about  its  own  diameter  from  the 
inner  or  shorter  curved  surface  of  the  shell.  Surface  features  not 
observed. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  "portion  of  the  Niagara 
group  (Guelph  limestone),  at  Carlton,  Kewaunee  county,  Wisconsin. 

Phragmoceras  Hoyi^  n.  «p. 

Shell  of  medium  size  or  smaller,  very  rapidly  expanding,  strong- 
ly curved  and  broadly  ovate  in  a  transverse  section,  rounded  on 
the  back  and  sharply  subangular  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve. 
Outer  chamber  most  rapidly  expanding  on  the  inner  side  from  the 
base  to  the  extremity  of  the  lip,  so  that  the  dorso-ventral  diame- 
ter at  the  summit  is  nearly  once  and  a  half  greater  than  at  the  base 
of  the  outer  chamber.  Expansion  of  the  aperture  on  the  inner 
end,  small  and  transverse,  that  of  the  opposite  end  large  and  ovate; 
connectin^slit  short  and  narrow,  the  contraction  of  the  chamber 
approaching  the  slit  being  abrupt.  Septa  concave,  the  chambers 
being  about  three  times  as  deep  oa  the  outer  curve  as  on  the  in- 
ner  side.  Siphuncel  small,  marginal  on  the  inner  curved  surface^ 
and  situated  in  the  angularity  of  the  transverse  section.  Surface 
marked  by  transverse  striae,  which  are  strongly  arched  upwards  on 
the  sides  of  the  shell  a  little  withm  a  central  line,  and  very  broadly 
curved  downward  on  the  back. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Niagara 
group  (Racine  limestone),  at  Schoemacher's  quarry,  near  Wauwa- 
tosa,  Wisconsin.  A  similar  form  but  with  a  more  compressed  sec- 
tion and  more  protruding  and  laterally  compressed  lip  on  the  in« 
ner  side,  occurs  at  Busack's  quarry,  which  we  propose  to  designate 
under  the  varietal  name  compreasum — P.  Hoyi  var.  compreaautn, 

Phragmoceras  labiatum^  n.  sp. 

Shell  rather  below  the  medium  size,  rapidly  expan'ding  from  below 
upward,  and  but  slightly  curved  in  its  form;  very  regularly  oval  in  a 
transverse  section,  lateral  diameter  about  three- fourths  as  great  as 
the  dorso-ventral  diameter.     Outer  chamber   of  the  shell  a  little 
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wider  than  high,  closely   compressed  at  the  top  so  as  to  entirely 
close  the  opening  of  the  aperture  along  the  center  of  the  summit 
in  some  cases.     Ventral  opening  forming  a  slightly  expanded  lip- 
like tube.     Dorsal  opening  large  and  tubular,  the  tube  being  short 
and  broad,  and  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  forcibly  inserted  into 
the  body  chamber,  so  as  to  leave  a  sharp,  distinctly  impressed  suture- 
line  at  the  junction.    The  lower  side  of  the  tube  forma  a  -'■'••J"- 
of  an  oval  figure,  while  the  upper  half  is  deeply  impressed  t 
side  of  the  central  slit  or  opening,  giving  a  deeply  trilobe 
to  this  part  of  the  tube.    Septa  moderately  concave,  arrac 
that  about  six  chambers  occupy  a  space  equal  to  the  lateral 
ter  of  the  outer  one  counted.     SIphuncle  rather  small  and  s 
ginal.     Surface  of  the  shell  unknown. 

The  form  of  the  apertural  tubes  is  a  distinguishing  featun 
Formation  and  locality.    In  limestones  of  the  Ntagarag 
Ashford,  Fond  du  Lao  county,  Wisconsin. 

Jllcenus  pterocephalus,  n.  ap. 

Cephalic  shield  short,  broad,  and  of  unusual  depth,  when  viewed 
in  its  natural  position  with  the  occipital  border  forming  a  vertical 
line;  the  distance  from  the  under  surface  of  the  head  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  glabella  being,  nearly  or  quite,  twice 
that  from  the  occipital  line  to  the  anterior  margin.  The  extreme 
width  of  the  head  including  the  movable  cheeks  Is  equal  to  three 
and  a  half  times  the  length.  Movable  cheeks  small,  forming  thin 
wing-like  expansions  at  the  sides  of  the  head  and  on  a  line  with 
the  occipital  border,  but  so  contracted  anteriorly  as  to  be  scarcely 
more  thau  half  as  long  as  the  glabella;  anterior  margin  and  surface 
of  the  head  rounded  and  highly  convex  in  the  middle,  rapidly  con- 
tracting in  front  of  the  eyes  and  expanding  laterally  along  the 
occipital  border.  Glabella  and  fixed  cheeks  united  but  without 
the  movable  cheeks,  elliptical  or  oval  in  form,  very  convex  on  the 
surface  and  nearly  half  as  wide  again  as  long,  broadly  rounded  in 
front  and  strongly  lobed  in  the  posterior  part  by  the  dorsal  furrows, 
which  are  short  and  directed  inward,  but  are  not  visible  on  the  cast 
beyond  the  posterior  third  of  the  head,  as  measured  along  the 
curve  of  the  glabella.  Eyes  prominent  and  obtusely  pointed  as 
shown  in  the  oast,  and  situated  very  near  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  head.    Facial   suturei  cutting  the  anterior  margin  considerably 
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tyithin  the  line  of  the  eyes  and  passing  to  the  eye  with  a  regular 
outward  curvature;  behind  the  eye  it  passes  almost  directly  to  the 
posterior  margin.     Thorax  and  pygidium  unknown. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Pewau- 
kee,  Wisconsin. 

JBronteus  Lapfiami^  n.  ep. 

Entire  form  unknown,  the  specimens  from  which  the  following 
description  is  taken,  consisting  of  fragments  of  the  glabella  and 
several  imperfect  pygidi.a 

Glabella  short  and  broad,  very  depressed  convex,  the  division  of 
parts  somewhat  obscure.  Anterior  lobe  very  broad  in  front,  and 
rapidly  decreasing  in  width  from  its  junction  with  the  marginal 
rim  to  behind  the  middle  of  its  length,  where  it  is  not  more  than 
two  thirds  as  wide  as  in  front;  dorsal  furrow  obscure;  posterior 
glabellar  furrow  well  marked ;  occipital  furrow  distinct,  and  the 
occipital  ring  rather  large.  Fixed  cheeks  narrow,  rather  strongly 
lobed;  anterior  marginal  rim  of  the  head  narrow  and  rounded,  in- 
distinctly separated  from  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  glabella  in  the 
middle,  but  not  definitely  so  at  the  sides,  its  surface  rather  strongly 
striated. 

Pygidium  paraboloid  in  form,  and  depressed  convex,  with  an  en- 
tire external  margin;  anterior  border  of  the  shield  gently  rounded 
and  moderately  convex  on  the  surface,  lobation  distinct.  Axial 
lobe  short,  rounded-obconical  in  form,  more  strongly  convex  than 
the  lateral  lobes,  and  marked  by  a  single  narrow  articulating  ring 
on  the  anterior  end;  lateral  lobes  gently  convex  on  the  inner  part, 
more  abruptly  declining  at  about  the  outer  third  of  their  width,  and 
slightly  recurving  a&^ain  near  the  border;  articulations  very  distinct, 
and  directed  strongly  backward  in  their  course  to  the  margin, 
rounded  on  the  surface  and  separated  by  short,  deep  depressions 
to  near  the  border  of  the  shield,  just  within  which  they  become  ob- 
solete. The  central  rib,  or  that  extending  from  the  termination  of 
the  axial  lobe,  rapidly  narrows  for  one-third  of  the  length  from 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  shield,  then  more  abruptly  widens  to  the 
posterior  margin,  where  there  are  very  slight  indentations  in  the 
external  border  corresponding  to  the  depression  at  its  sides.  Near 
*  the  middle  of  the  length  of  this  central  articulation,  or  rib,  there 
rises  a  central  depression,  or  furrow,  dividing  it  from  this  point 
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posteriorly  into  two  divisions,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  bifur- 
cation. 

Surface  of  tbe  crust  of  the  pygidium  marked,  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  lateral  expansion,  by  strong  squamose  concentric  lines. 
Other  portions  of  the  plate  smooth. 

Formation  and  locality.  In  the  Niagara  group  (Racine  lime- 
stone), at  Kewaunee,  Wisconsin.  Named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
I.  A.  Lapham. 
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APPENDIX. 


IN  MEMORIAM.  —  MOSES  STRONG. 
June  17, 1846. ^Aug.  18, 1877. 

The  lapse  of  a  geologic  age  is  little  to  us  save  in  the  record  it 
has  left  us.  The  infinitude  of  its  days  are  of  little  moment  if  thej 
form  a  *^  Lost  Interval.''  The  record  is  little  to  us  save  in  its  char- 
acter. An  eon  of  ages  may  have  heaped  up  an  immensity  of  sands, 
but  if  they  have  buried  nerbher  life  nor  treasure,  it  is  but  a  Barren 
Interval.  The  years  that  formed  the  coal,  the  ore  and  the  life  beds, 
however  brief  among  the  eras  of  the  earth's  history,  are  more  to  us 
than  all  lost  or  barren  intervals,  however  vast  their  cycles.  So  the 
eon  of  life.  June  17, 1846 Aug.  18, 1877.  These  are  the  limit- 
ing signs  of  human  age.     What  is  the  record? 

The  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Strong's  life,  the  period  of  fundamental 
intellectual  deposit  and  moral  accretion,  were  spent  where  the  basal 
strata  of  character  are  best  laid,  at  home. 

His  early  training  and  instruction  were  largely  received  at  hands 
of  an  intellectual  father  and  a  pious  mother,  the  combination  which 
best  matures  thought  and  develops  morals.  To  this  was  added 
something  of  the  cosmopolitan  culture  of  the  public  schools.  In 
his  thirteenth  year  he  entered  the  French  and  English  school  then 
located  at  Sauk  City,  where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments of  the  versatile  language  of  the  French.  A  collegiate 
course  had,  however,  been  selected  as  an  important  feature  of  his 
education,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  his  studies  were  turned 
specifically  in  that  direction  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Skinner,  then  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Mineral  Point. 
The  last  few  months  of  these  preparatory  studies  were  passed  at 
Delavan   in  this  state,  whither  Mr.   Skinner    had  removed,  and 
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some  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  will  recall  the  quiet,  manner 
of  the  joun^  student.  Let  it  be  noted  that  thus  far,  more  than 
half  the  span  of  his  life,  he  had  been  chiefly  under  the  quiet  but  po- 
tent moulding  power  of  parental  and  pastoral  influence.  Under 
these  auspices  the  predominant  traits  of  his  character  were  formed 
and  the  most  important  part  of  his  education  accomplished,  the  ed- 
ucation that  looks  toward  manhood. 

But,  though  the  home  is  wide  enough  for  the  boy.  the  world  is 
none  too  broad  for  the  man,  and  Mr.  Strong  now  entered  upon  that 
wider  culture  which  was  to  flt  him  for  the  still  broader  school  of 
life.  In  September,  1863  he  was  admitted  to  Yale  College,  in  whose 
classic  atmosphere  he  passed  the  succeeding  four  years.  It  was  in  our 
judgment  a  fortunate  circumstance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  sub- 
sequently turned  his  attention  so  largely  to  engineering  and  scien- 
tific studies,  that  so  considerable  an  element  of  literary  study 
entered  into  his  course  at  this  period.  In  the  junior  year  of  his 
college  course,  he  selected  the  profession  of  mining  engineer  as 
his  life  pursuit,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  course  his  reading^ 
outside  of  his  class  studies,  was  mainly  such  as  was  germane  to 
his  chosen  profession.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  was 
afl*orded  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  practical  civil  engineering  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  a  railroad  line  along  the  Mississippi, 
between  La  Crosse  and  Winona.  This  work,  however,  was  cut 
short  by  sickness. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and 
spent  the  year  in  the  Shefiield  Scientific  School,  in  the  study  of 
natural  science,  higher  mathematics,  drawing,  and  kindred  studies. 
In  the  pursuance  of  these  studies  he  was  r.uch  indebted  to  Prof. 
Brush  of  the  chair  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  who  had  com- 
pleted his  education  in  Germany,  and  by  whom  Mr.  Strong's  desire 
to  complete  his  own  education  in  that  country  was  stimulated  to  its 
consummotion. 

Mr.  Strong  sailed  for  Germany  in  July,  L868,  and  returned  in  the 
same  month  of  the  year  1870.  His  first  year  was  spent  in  the  min- 
ing school  at  Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz  mountains;  and  the  second  at 
the  celebrated  school  at  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  These  two  years 
afforded  excellent  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  his  professional  studies, 
both  in  the  extensive  mines  and  the  ample  laboratories. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Germany,  Mr.  Strong  engaged  in  the 
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praotice  of  his  profession,  the  survey  of  the  extensive  lead  mines  of 
Crawford,  Mills  &  Co.,  at  Hazel  Green,  being  his  first  engagement. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  firm  with  a 
financial  mission  to  New  York. 

It  wa3  always  the  incention  of  Mr.  Strong  to  pursue  the  work 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  life  in  the  mines  of  the  west,  but  his 
devotion  to  his  parents,  and  his  attachment  to  the  home  of  his  in- 
fancy and  youth,  and  its  domestic  associations,  were  so  great  that 
he  was  reluctant  to  remove  to  so  distant  a  field  of  labor,  so  long  as 
he  could  be  profitably  engaged  without  permanently  disturbing  the 
ties  and  affections  which  bound  him  with  such  devotion  to  the 
scenes  that  had  given  so  much  pleasure  to  his  earlier  years. 

Deeming  a  practical  acquaintance  with  civil  engineering,  especi- 
ally so  far  as  relates  to  the  location  and  construction  of  railroads,  a 
valuable  accessory  to  his'profession,  as  mining  engineer,  he  became 
associated  for  varying  periods,  and  in  different  capacities,  in  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  and  several 
preliminary  lines  in  the  lead  region. 

On  the  inauguration  of  the  geological  survey  in  1873,  Gov.  Wash- 
burn, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  then 
chief  geologist,  commissioned  Mr.  Strong  as  assistant  state  geolo- 
gist. During  the  years  1873  and  1874,  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  examination  of  the  lead  region.  In  1875  he  extended  his  work, 
adjacent  to  the  Mississippi,  as  far  north  as  Trempealeau  county. 

The  year  1876  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Copper-bearing  series 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Strong's  work  during  the  past  year,  and  of  its 
calamitous  close  has  already  been  given  on  a  previous  page.  He 
fell  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  in  its  active  prosecution.  His  last 
notes  were  recorded  but  a  few  moments  before  they  were  sub~ 
merged  with  him  beneath  the  fatal  rapids.  The  life  passed  away, 
but  its  latest  record  remained.  These  last  recordings  are  marked  by 
blanks.  The  formation  had  been  described,  but  spaces  were  left 
for  the  location,  which  was  not  then  determined.  These  blanks 
may  be  filled,  but  he  has  left  other  blanks  we  may  not  fill.  He  fell 
pushing  up  the  stream  —  in  fact  and  in  symbol  —  not  floating  down 
it.  Me  stood  at  the  prow^  pressing  onward  and  upward,  with  duty 
for  his  motive  and  truth  for  his  aim. 

Uf  his  investigations  in  connection  with  the  survey,  I  need  not 
speak,     ^'  Let  his  works  praise  him.'' 
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In  character,he  was  modest  and  unassuming,  and  commanded  re- 
spect rather  by  the  merits  he  could  not  conceal  than  by  any  that 
were  assumed.  His  quiet  manner  never  revealed  the  real  executive 
strength  which  he  possessed.  He  accomplished  more  than  he 
seemed  to  be  attempting.  His  quiet  self-possession  gave  steady 
and  effective  direction  to  his  activities,  and  stood  as  a  bar  alike  to 
the  aberrations  of  mental  confusion,  the  effervescence  of  merely 
emotional  enthusiasm,  and  the  turbulence  of  illusive  energy.  Ju- 
diciousness in  the  application,  rather  than  the  absolute  amount  of 
energy  displayed,  characterized  his  efforts. 

His  retiring  disposition  excluded  aggressive  personal  ambition, 
and  his  self-assertion  was  limited  to  that  called  forth  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  His  personal  advancement  was*^  due  to  inhe- 
rent merit  or  the  efforts  of  others,  rather  than  to  self-zeal  and  as- 
surance  on  his  part. 

Candor  and  sincerity  were  eminent  traits  of  his  character,  and 
honesty  of  expression  marked  alike  his  life  and  his  language.  His 
integrity  was  absolutely  above  question.  No  bond  but  his  honor 
was  requisite  for  the  security  of  whatever  trust  was  reposed  in 
him.  In  attestation  of  his  attractive  personal  traits,  he  enjoyed  the 
warm  friendship  of  his  associates,  and,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  es- 
teem of  the  community  in  which  he  was  so  well  known. 

In  harmony  with  his  whole  nature,  Mr.  Strong's  religious  convic- 
tions were  of  the  practical  rather  than  the  emotional  type.  Con- 
scientiousness in  the  fulfillment  of  every  relationship  of  life  was 
the  fundamental  stratum  upon  which  was  erected  the  temple  of  his 
faith.  In  outward  recognition  of  his  persuasions,  be  became  a 
member  and  regular  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
-Church. 

If  he  could  have  chosen  the  form  of  his  departure,  and  could 
have  so  moulded  it  to  best  portray  at  once  the  soul  of  his  ethical 
and  religious  views,  he  could  perhaps  have  chosen  nothing  more 
fitting  than  that  which  the  hand  of  destiny  selected  for  him,  to  die 
from  the  perils  that  encompass  duty,  to  die  for  his  friend. 

His  domestic  relations  were  most  felicitous.  Love  given  and  re- 
ceived made  his  dwelling  place  a  genial  home.  A  kind  father,  a 
happy  wife,  and  two  lovely  children,  formed  the  hearth  circle.  The 
household  Penates  always  seemed  to  smile.  That  they  are  now 
broken  and  veiled,  is  the  saddest  thought  of  this  sad  story. 

Bbloit,  January  6, 1878. 
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TRUSTEES'  EEPORT. 


To   HIB  EXCEU^NCT,  IIaRRISOK   LuDINGTOir, 

Governor  of  the  State  qf  Wisconsin: 

Another  year  hae  passed  in  the  history  of  the  admin istration  of 
this  benevolent  trust;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  obligation  imposed 
by  lav,  we  herewith  present  out  twelfth  annual  report.  In  our  last 
report  we  stated  that  there  were  then  upon  the  roll  45  orphans  who 
were  entitled  to  a  pension  of  five  dollars  per  month,  as  provided  by 
chapter  1%  of  the  general  laws  of  1874,  and  that  the  tormE  of  16 
of  that  number  would  expire  by  limitation  during  the  next  year. 
As  subsequent  events  proved,  however,  the  record,  on  the  fact  of 
the  as^  of  one  of  the  sixteen,  was  shown  to  be  incorrect, '  so  that 
only  fifteen  of  the  number  have  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  pensions, 
still  leaving  thirty  upon  our  roll.  Of  these,  during  the  coming  year  , 
10  will  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  the  pension  wilt 
cease.  After  the  Home  at  Madison  was  disoontiuued  and  the  chil- 
dren scattered,  a  copy  of  the  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
pension  was  sent  to  the  address  of  each  orphan  entitled  to  it.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  there  are  a  number  who  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  who  have  never  applied  for  the  amount  due 
them.  These  pensions  we  have  always  been  prepared  to  pay;  but 
such  a  length  of  time  has  now  elapsed  that  we  regard  it  aa  doubt- 
ful if  application  ever  be  made.  For  this  reason  we  deem  it  wise 
to  use  a  part  of  this  money  in  paying  the  pensions  for  the  coming 
year;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  need  any  appropriation. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  intention  of  the  trustees,  the 
"Ward  and  Smith  bequests  have  thus  far  been  distributed  to  the  or- 
phans without  expense  to  them,  so  that  those  entitled  to  a  share 
have  received  the  full  amount  awarded.  The  original  division  was 
made  upon  a  basis  which  entitled  nearly  seven  hundred  to  a  share 
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in  this  fund.     At  the  close  of  last  year,  we  had  issued  fiire  Imndred 
aud  twenty  (520)  certificates;  and  as  three  years  had  expiree}  since 
the  division  was  made,  and  after   every  effort  possible    liad    been 
put  forth  to  reach  each  orphan  entitled  to  an  interest  in  ZhG    fund,  * 
we  concluded  that  the  limit  of  the  number  who  are  alive  or   -within 
our  reach  had  nearly  been  issued.     But  this  number  was  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  less  than  the  record  of  the  Home,  on   which  the 
division  was  made,  showed  were  entitled  to  a  share.    The  fact  that 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  had  made  no  claina^  sat- 
isfied us  that  we  should  have  a  considerable  surplus  of  this    fund 
left  after  paying  all  [the  certificates.     We  resolved,  therefore,  to 
make  another  division  of  ten  dollars  to  each  orphan;  and,  on  the 
first  of  July,  1877,  commenced  to  issue  the  certificates  £or  thtX 
amount,  which  we  designated  as  the  ^'  second  series.'^    Of  the  first 
series,  entitling  the  orphan  on  becoming  of  age  to  draw  from  the 
State  Treasurer  the  sum  of  $45.00,  with  5  per  cent,  interest  from 
the  date  of  the  issue,  we  have  received  during  the  past  year  twenty 
new  applications,  which  have  been  approved  and  certificates  issued, 
making  the  whole  number  five  hundred  and   forty  (540);  and  an 
equal  .number  of  certificates  of  the  "second  series"  have  also  been 
issued.  .  The  payment  of  these   certificates  contemplates  a  sum 
more  than  four  thousand  dollars  larger  than  the  principal  of  the 
Smith  and  Ward  bequests  when  they  were  deposited  by  us  in  the 
treasury  of  the  state.     The  increase  to  meet  this  sum  has  come,  of 
oours<d,  from  accumulated  interest. 

JAMES  BENTLIFF, 
Wm.  F.  Vilas,  President. 

Secretary. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'*  Orphans^  Home: 

Gentlembn:  —  In  accordance  with  sec.  16,  resolutions  and  by- 
laws of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home,  approved  May  1, 1867, 1  here- 
with present  this  the  12th  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  this 
office,  on  behalf  of  the  wards  of  the  state,  former  inmates  of  the 
«  Home.*' 

At  date  of  last  report,  forty-five  (45)  children  were  reported  as 
pensioners.  By  reason  of  age,  fifteen  (15)  of  these  have  ceased  to 
draw  state  aid,  leaving  thirty  (30)  still  to  be  provided  for.  During 
the  year  1878,  this  number  will  be  reduced  to  twenty  (20). 

The  amount  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  claims  uf)  to 
March,  1879,  is  $2,400.  In  consequence  of  eight  orphans  who  are 
justly  entitled  to  state  aid,  not  applying  for  it,  a  fund  of  $1^912.39 
has  accumulated.  In  view  of  this,  we  deem  it  best  not  to  ask  any 
appropriation. 

Since  the  last  report,  three  children  placed  in  adopted  homes  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  institution  have  been  restored  to  thO'Oare  of  ' 
relatives. 

While  the  nature  of  our  duties  since  the  closing  of  the  "  Home,*' 
involving  watchfulness,  careful  inquiry  and  laborious  correspond- 
ence, has  kept  us  more  or  less  in  direct  communication  with  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded,  the  work  of  the  year  jnst  closed 
has  brought  a  renewal  of  their  acquaintance,  and  placed  us  in  pos- 
session of  facts  concerning  many  of  them  as  creditable  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries themselves  as  the  statement  of  those  facts  must  prove  pleas- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  the  originators  and  staunch  friends  of  the 
institution. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  bearing  date  July  1, 1*877,  pro- 
viding for  a  second  distribution  from  the  Ward  and  Smith  Funds  we 
have  issued  the  **  second  series  "  of  certificates  of  910  each,  corre- 


sponding  in  number  to  those  of  the  first  issue  of  which  a  large  num« 
ber  have  already  been  presented  and  paid.  Of  each  series  there  have 
now  been  issued  540  certificates.  To  accomplish  this  work  in  the 
easiest  manner  possible  requires  much  labor;  but  the  work  has  been 
attended  with  unusual  pleasure. 

A  thing  so  rare  with  the  children  in  years  past,  they,  in  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  their  additional  ten  dollars,  are  lavish  in  the 
bestowal  of  thanks,  and  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  the  state  and 
its  agents,  who  they  insist  have  not  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the 
orphans'  interests,  or  failed  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  trust 
funds  committed  to  their  keeping.  Such  expression  of  appreciation, 
called  forth,  as  they  are,  by  the  acknowledged  rectitude  of  your  deal* 
ings,  seem  to  compensate  for  the  care  and  apparent  thankless  task 
of  years  as  a  reward  of  no  other  nature  can. 

With  this  pleasing  feature  is  coupled  the  fact  that  a  large  major- 
ity of  these  children  have  become  useful,  industrious  citizens,  filling 
positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

Many  of  the  skirls  have  married.  Many  more,  urged  on  by  the 
taste  acquired  in  the  Home  schools  for  study  and  books,  have  pur- 
sued their  education  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  the  state 
until  they  have  placed  themselves  upon  the  list  of  successful  teach- 
ers. 

Others,  again,  preferring  another  line  of  study,  have  fitted  them- 
selves for  music  teachers.  Not  a  few  have  mastered  trades,  or  are 
filling  clerkships;  and  so,  treading  the  honorable  walks  cf  life,  are 
securing  a  liberal  support  for  themselves  and,  in  many  cases,  assist- 
ance for  their  friends.  Of  the  younger  growth  of  girls^  most  are 
in  comfortable  homes,  with  the  ordinary  advantages  for  schooling. 

Of  the  older  boys,  some  have  already  served  apprenticeships  at 
trades  and  are  in  business  for  themselves.  Others  are  holding  re- 
sponsible places  as  clerks  and  salesmen  in  the  business  houses  of 
our  own  and  other  states.  A  few  have  continued  studious  and  are 
now  teaching.  The  larger  part  of  the  boys,  however,  are  farmers, 
and,  in  this  very  honorable  sphere,  are  becoming  important  factors. 
Of  this  latter  class,  by  dint  of  their  industry  and  the  aid  afforded 
by  their  United  States  pension,  some  have  become  quite  forehanded 
and,  at -no  distant  day  will  rank  with  the  well-to-do  farmers. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  crumbs  of  the  returning  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  through  the  agency  of  this  public  charity. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Ferd.  Kuehn,  state  treasurer,  I 
append  such  part  of  his  financial  report  as  applies  to  the  Ward  and 
Smith  bequest,  with  a  list  of  orphans  to  whom  payments  have  been 
made  during  the  year. 

Respectfully, 

R.  W.  BURTON. 


/ 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  behalf  of  Soldiers'  Orphans  of 
Wisconsin,  from  October  1,  1876,  to  September  30,  1877,  inclusive, 
correspond  to  the  following: 


1876. 
Oct    1 

Nov.  24 
Har.  19 
Aug.  27 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  . . . 

Cash  from — 

State  Treasurer 
State  Treasurer 
State  Treasurer 


Sept  30 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  orders  paid  Nos.  326  to  468,  new  series. 
Cash  on  hand 


Total 


11,254  64 

1.500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 


$4,254  64 


$2,842  25 
1.412  39 


$4,254  64 


The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1877:* 


*  Detailed  ■tatemeat  of  receipts  and  dlsbanemeiita,  omitted  froai  priated  report  la  aoocrd* 
race  with  chapter  82,  Law*  of  1S74. 
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SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  state  treasurer  on  account  of  appro- 
priation for  1876 

Received  from  state  treasurer  on  account  of  appro- 
priation for  1877 

Received  from  state  treasurer  for  orphans  at  nor- 
mal school v 

Total 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  R.  W.  BurtoD,  supH,  current  expenses 

Paid  James  Bintliff,  for  support  of  orphans  at  nor- 
mal school 


$3,000  00 
500  00 
200  00 


$8,700  00 


$3, 500  00 
200  00 


$3,700  00 


WARD  &  SMITH  FUND. 


Balance  in  bonds 


$21,000  00 
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WARD  &  SMITH  FUND  INCOME. 


RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  Milwaukee  city  readjnst  bonds 

Interest  on  Milwaukee  city  reg,  water- work  bonds 

Interest  on  Pittsburgh  city  R.  R.  bonds 

Interest  on  Albany  city  bonds 

Interest  on  deposits  in  savings  bank 

Total  receipts  . 

Balance  in  fund  October  1, 1876 

Total 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

PENSIONS. 

Wlllard  Abels 

Roselta  Beckwith 

EvaL.  Briggs 

James  Burt 

Oda  Brown 

Alex.  D.  Colburn 

Al rred  Coll ar 

Anna  C.  Ell  is 

Wm.  B.  Faith 

Charles  Fanning 

Lennie  Giitord 

El  1  a  J.  Glines 

Geo,  C.  Glines 

John  L.  Hadaman 

Effle  A.  Hood 

Edwin  Hill 

George  Lusk 

Margaret  Lusk 

Lowella  Lockwood .• 

Josephine  McManus 

James  McDermott 

Alice  Major 

Martha  B.  Nash 

Geo.  W.  Norton 

Johanna  H.  Nash  . . .' 

Ora  A.  Osborn 

Albert  J.  Ormsby 

3Iatilda  8.  Owrey 

Alice  B.  Partridge 

Harriet  J.  Partridge 

Geo.  W.  Partridge 

Ida  Pritchard 

Alice  E.  Proctor 

Mary  L.  Place 

Sophy  Pfeifter 

Fanny  F.  Roy 

Henry  F.  L.  Koohr 

Charles  G  Roohr 

Juliette  Reckord 

Jameson  Richardson 

Elizabeth  Richardson 

Alonzo  W.  Riley 

Charles  Specht 


^00  00 
850  00 
200  00 
120  00 
205  05 


$1,875  05 
3.884  98 


15,210  08 


$48  70 

1 

48  51 

48  91 

49  03 

49  37 

49  13 

50  03 

49  09 

48  13 

49  50 

49  87 

48  05 

49  60 
48  54 

«•••••    •■•• 

48  77 
48  94 

48  98 

50  02 

49  73 
49  03 

49  13 

49  78 
45  00 
48  87 

47  58 

47  23 

48  80 

49  04 

••••    •••••• 

48  82 

45  00 
45  00 
49  65 

58  65 

50  42 

49  80 

48  64 

45  00 
45  75 

^. . . . 

48  53 

47  44 

48  88 

48  94 

46  86  1 

^i! 
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Ward  and  Smith  Fund  Income  —  continued. 


DI8BURSEMEVTS  — Continued. 


Florence  E.  Biillwell  . 
Charles  B.  Stevens. . . . 

Chales  A.  Smith 

Alice  .1.  Skinner.  ..., 

Lydia  Skinner 

EIIhL.  Stod  ard 

Rosa  Tonnard , 

Permella  J.  Tattle.... 

Kettie  M.  Tubbs 

Jol  n  VV .  Thayer  .... 
Daniel  W.  Wilkins... 

William  Welsh , 

Georgia  A.  Young. . . . 

Ida  A.  Young , 

Fred  W.  Aufderheide , 

Eva  L  Bak^r 

Jason  A.  Cressey 

Sarah  A.  Drake 

Leafy  Fansler , 

Sophy  G.  J'  hnson. . . , 

Wm.  F.  Johns  m 

QeorgiHuna  Milleam., 

Christina  M.  Nash 

Leonard  D.  Ha  1 

AIi<  e  Milem 

Sarah  Astel 

Warren  Angell 

Cariie  £  Bibbngs  ... 

Ba   on  E.  Boyd 

Lillie  Boyd 

Ida  Brock  way 

Frank  e  Brock  way  . . . 
Mei  die  BUkesley    ... 

Joxn  Becker 

Caroline  Ca  kins 

Edwin  H.  Crane 

Clara  E.  Carl 

Chai  les  E.  Carl 

Benj.  F.  Curtis 

Warren  Corse 

Olive  M.  Delap 

Sarah  A.  Drake 

Leafy  Fansler 

Ch  rlesFanoiug 

JaneE  Faith 

Ella  J.  Glines 

Geo  C  G  ines 

Evelyn  E.  Gray 

H  ram  Gray 

Francis  F.  Haldaman. 

Ellen  A.  Hug  es    

Frederica  A.  Hughes 
Aimed*  Hoi len beck  .. 

IdaF.  Hitchcock 

Watsoo  H.  Hi  ch  cock 
Harriet  J.  Hitchcock  . 

Edwin  Hill 

JaneE.  Hall 

Effle  A.  Hood 


48  05 

49  05 

49  03 

45  00 

50  02 

49  88 

48  80 

45  00 

49  84 

48  00 

48  83 

48  63 

45  00 

46  18 

49  89 

50  06 

49  13 

50  30 

50  25 

50  25 

50  16 

47  81 

50  02 

49  88 

50  24 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  07 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

.  10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 
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Ward  and  Smith  Fund  Thcome —•  continued. 


DISBURBBHENTS  —  CODtioued. 

Maria  E.  L.  Hogoboom 

tiopby  G.  Johnson.  

Eui^ene  Inffersoll 

Calista  KeUogg 

Timothy  P.  Le^is 

Ella  Lock  wood 

Nannie  Lalor 

James  A.  McGowan 

Agnes  K.  McDonald 

Ida  McDonald 

James  McDermott 

Oeorgianna  M  illeam 

Barak  S.  Milleam 

Kate  Milleam 

Viola  Mack 

Fran k  D.  Mallo 

Alice  Major 

George  W.  Marshall 

Martha  L.  >i orton 

George  W.  Norton •. 

Ora  Nichols 

Mtir^  O'Connor 

Matilda  S.  Ourey 

Albert  Ormsby .  / 

Harriet  J.  Fanridge 

Alice  B.  Partridge 

Alice  E.  Proctor 

Mary  £.  Proctor 

Ida  Pritchard 

Theresa  C.  Place 

Mary  L.  Place 

bophy  Pfeiffer 

Caroline  Pfeiffer. 

Fanny  P.  Roy 

Emma  J.  Hoy 

ExaL.  Kichey 

Charles  G.  Iloohr ; 

Henry  F.  L.  Roobr 

Mary  Skinner 

Lydia  Skinner 

Alfred  W.  Sipperly 

Charles  Specht 

Ella  L  iStddard 

Mira  iSteison 

Sadie  I.  Sheldon 

Nina  Siggelkow 

Marvaret  banders 

ISarah  F.  Sanders 

Ella  Sanders 

Mary  E.Tracy 

Hati  ie  Thome 

Agnes  Thorne 

Willi«  V.Tully 

Delia  V»n  Dusen 

Daniel  W.  Wilkins 

Alice  Wilkins 

James  Burt 

George  Burt 

John  R.  Baker 


110  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

10  oc 

10  10 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  0<) 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 


